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DITORIAL 


As We See It 


THE YEAR AHEAD 


Two broad, basic questions confront all stu- 
jents of the current economic situation and all 
those who must reach business decisions normally 
affected if not controlled by estimates of the 
events of the coming year. Cne of them is: 





Will the current record breaking rate of gen- 
eral business activity prove sustainable through- 
out the course of 1957, or the larger part of it? 


The other is: 


Can the present rather feverish activity be 
long sustained without generating factors which 
must sooner or later result in serious difficulty? 


Neither of these questions finds an easy or 
certain answer, but an affirmative response is 
probably more nearly unanimous to the first than 
in the second. Despite the fact that the. boom has 
been under way, with only minor pauses, for an 
unusual length of time, few seem to be disposed 
to very much doubt about its continuance for a 
good many moaths to come. On the other hand, 
the persistent upward tendency in prices, rising 
labor costs, large and increasing general indebted- 
ness, creeping enlargement of governmental out- 
lays, insistent general effort to buy more and 
more in the face of something approaching full 
utilization of resources, all seem to a good many 
to suggest the possibility of untoward conditions 
in the making. 

There can be no doubt about the fact that cur- 
rent output, all taken together, is at a record level. 
It is also quite clear that no indications are in 
evidence of any early decline. So much higher 


Continued on page 47 
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What's Ahead in the 
Securities Market 


By EDMUND W. TABELL* 


Director of Institutional Research, Walston & Co., Inc. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Market analyst maintains major economic trends are 
favorable, excepting for the wage-price inflation spiral. 
Notes problems posed. by taxation and financing needs. 
For the 1957 stock market he envisages a wide trading 
area in 530-430 range for the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age. Stresses need for extreme selectivity, favoring air- 
conditioning, aircraft, airlines, cement, coal, drug, elec- 
trical equipment, machinery, metals, natural gas, oil, 
and steel groups; comprising defense, labor-saving or 
wealth-in-the-ground areas. Over the next decade, holds 
outlook for both business and the market is extremely 
constructive. 


There was once an old Southern preacher whose ser- 
mons were noted around -the countryside for their 
complete overall coverage of the subject and their 
brevity. When asked for the reason 
for his successful sermonizing, he 
gave the following formula: He said, 
“first, I tells them what I’m going 
to tell them. Then, I tell them. And 
finally, I tells them what I told 
them.” I think I will use that for- 
mula here. 

I am going to tell you that the 
long range basic forces that have 
brought about the enormous increase 
in economic activity since 1946 will 
continue to exert powerful pressure 
on the economy over the years ahead 
and that these fundamental forces 
are much more important to the 
investor than the short term uncer- 
tainties that will crop up from time to time. I am going 
to tell you that I believe that business, labor and gov- 
ernment will have to adopt a more realistic approach to 


Continued on page 36 


Edmund W. Tabell 


*An address by Mr. Tabell before the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, Jan. 9, 1957. 


In the SECOND SECTION of today’s ANNUAL REVIEW AND OUTLOOK ISSUE we 
show monthly high and low prices of every stock and bond issue in which dealings oc- 


curred on the New York Stock Exchange during 1956. 
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Business and Finance Speaks 
After Turn of the Year 


Continuing our custom of former years, the CHRON- 
ICLE features in today’s ANNUAL REVIEW AND OUT- 
LOOK ISSUE the individual opinions of government 
officials and of the country’s leading industrialists, bank- 
ers and financiers as to the probable trend of business 
in the current year. These forecasts, written especially 
for the CHRONICLE, provide the reader with up-to- 
the-minute official views as to the indicated course of 
business in all industries. The statements begin herewith: 


HON. HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. i 
Attorney General of United States 


Vigorous and effective antitrust enforcement will 
continue in 1957. 


Last year, in 1956, 46 antitrust cases were filed. I 
look for the same high level of activity in the coming 
year, Believing that competition in 
a free economy opens unrivaled op- 
portunity and brings the greatest 
good to the greatest number, the 
Administration is pledged to a con- 
tinuously vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws. 

One phase of antitrust enforcement 
which has been particularly impor- 
tant in the past few years has been 
in the field of corporate mergers. In 
the past four years the Antitrust 
Division has reviewed approximately 
2,135 reports of acquisitions. In 1955, 
five, and in 1956, six proceedings 
have challenged mergers. Judging : 
from current trends, 1957 will see a Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
similar emphasis. 


A number of other highly significant cases were filed 
in 1956. The majority of the Department’s cases have 
attacked such traditional “hardcore” violations as price- 
fixing, boycotts and allocation of customers or territor- 
ies. So clearly at odds with the fundamentals of a com- 
petitive economy, these activities cannot and will not 
be tolerated. 


Continued on page 40 
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‘The Security I Like Best 


__A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 


are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities 


WARREN E. BUFFETT 


Manager, Several Private Investment 
Groups, Omaha, Neb. 


Oil and Gas Property Management, Inc. 


A more fitting title for my 
selection would be “The Inflation 
Hedge I Like Best.’ Should infla- 
tion continue O & G may well be 
the vehicle to 
give the in- 
vestor the 
same super- 
charged per- 
formance that 
highly lever- 
aged invest- 
ment trusts 
and -warrants 
did in the 
early 40’s. 

O & G was 
organized in 
1953 by inter- 
ests affiliated 
with the Em- 
pire Trust to 
buy and manage producing oil 
and gas properties. The manage- 
ment is of the highest caliber and 
the Empire’s reputation and ex- 
perience in oil matters has un- 
doubtedly been of considerable 
value. Purchases have been made 
subject to substantial oil wvav- 
ments with a large portion of in- 
come in early years used to ex- 
tinguish these payments. This 
method might be compared to real 
estate purchased subject to large 
mortgages with rental income, 
exclusive of that portion needed 
for operating expenses, utilized 
for mortgage reduction. The tax 
laws facilitate this method very 





Warren E. Buffett 


Item Gross Reserves 
Oil & Plant Products 28.0'7.090 bb's. 
RS RR at ee 500,957,000 MCF 


The net reserves for stock and 
debentures reflect the reduction 
from gross reserves of amounts 
sufficient to retire oil payments 
and loans. The debentures are in- 


come bonds and are not expected - 


to pay their interest) (which 
cumulates) until most of the oil 
payments have been liquidated. 
Accordingly, it may be estimated 
that approximately $15 million 
will be required to retire the de- 
bentures with interest. Operating 
expenses of course must be de- 
eucted from the gross values in 
the last column of the table and 
in the case of plant products, 
which represent half the oil re- 
serves, will be more than aver- 
age. Allowing $35 million for 
operating expenses and possible 
taxes still leaves a potential for 
the common of $40 million. Future 
acquisitions could increase this 
substantially. 

The. 380,000 shares. of. common 
have a total market value of 
about $5 million which makes the 
arithmetic of the picture fascinat- 
ing. An increase in the price of 
oil of 15 cents per barrel or 1 cent 
per MCF in the case of gas is 
equal to the entire market value 
of the common. If oil over the 
next few years were to. increase 
in price 50 cents per barrel, the 
gain in value would be equal to 
almost 400% of the current total 
market price of the common. 


At the end of 1955 the company 
had about $49 million of oil pay- 
ments and about $17 million of 
loans and debentures ahead of the 
380,000 shares of common. How- 
ever, over $33 million of the pay- 
ments is applicable to one prov- 
erty and it is important to note 
that payments are obligations of 
only the specific property, not the 
company. The balance of pay- 
ments amounted to less than $16 
million and were reduced by $4 


discussed.) 


considerably when applied to oil 
by allowing all payments as a di- 
rect exclusion from income. Ac- 
counting-wise, the result Is to 
show a very small gross Income 
while the equity is being built 
up substantially. Accordingly, the 
financial services do not show ac- 
curately the operating picture of 
O & G and the interested reader 
should. study the annual reports 
of the company. , 

The equity money for.O & G 
was originally raised by the sale 
of $10 million income. debentures 
with 300,000 -shares of stock at-: 
tached. This issue was exception- 
ally well placed in large blocks 
with Wall Street houses, invest- 
ment trusts, etc. The underwrit- 
ing fee on the sale amounted to 
about 1% of 1%. An additional 
80.000 shares of common were 
sold to the promoting group with 
the Empire Trust reputedly own- 
ing over 50,000 shares in a sub- 
sidiary. Large issues of warrants 
and options are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

The equity money of O & G 
was invested by the end of 1954. 


‘Thus the company has: acquired 


its properties on a somewhat 
more reasanable basis than might 
be expected at current higher 
prices for oil in the ground. 

The table below shows.the sub- 
stantial reserves of the company 
and illustrates the dynamic pos- 
sibilities of the small issue of 
common stock even should no in- 
crease in oil and gas prices occur. 
Figures are based on the 1955 
annual report and we understand 
there has been little change since 
that date. 


Net Reserve 
for Stk. & Debs. 


26,600,000 bbls. 
199,800,000 MCF 


Esti. Gross Value 
of Net Reserves 


£73.150,000 ($2.75 bbl.) 
$17,982,000 (9¢ MCF) 


milion in 1955 alone. Currently 
the average payout on these is 
probably less than three’ years 
away. 

It is interesting to compare 

O & G with its more well known 
counterpart — Producing. Proper- 
ties, Inc. This company. also 
started with about $10 million of 
equity capital although it didn't 
get under way until early 1955. 
At a recent date PP’s production 
was running about 2,200 barrels 
per day against over 7,000 for 
O & G and their net reserves 
were also less than a third those 
of O & G. On the other hand. 
they had invested only about:halt 
of their equity money so it is not 
to be implied that they were do- 
ing a poorer job of investing the 
money—it is just that. they got 
off to a later start. However, PP 
common is selling in the market 
for about. $14 million and, in our 
opinion, represents less value and 
potential than is present inO & G 
selling for $5 million. If O & G 
were to command only the same 
valuation, it would mean a price 
oft over $35 per share. 
’ O & G also owns a half interest 
in Yemen Development Corp. 
which holds a concession on two- 
thirds of Yemen covering 40,000 
Square miles including a largé 
basin area. Geological _reports 
are favorable although Suez wun- 
rest will undoubtedly delay test- 
ing this area. Offsetting this plus 
potential in the picture is a mitius 
potential in that the largest prop- 
erty of O& Gis involved in 
litigation concerning gas prices. 
O & G's vosition has been uvheld 
by the FPC; however, the matter 
is now before the courts. 

O & G common, selling around 
14 in the Over-the-Cou"ter Mar- 
ket, should do very weil if pres- 
ent oil prices are maintained and 
presents outstanding possibilities 








——— 
This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 





i nd Gas Property Manage- 

pense Inc.—Warren E. Buffett, 
Manager, General Private. In- 
vestment Groups, Omaha, Neb, 
(Page 2) 


Century Engineers, Inc. — Robert 
D. Tucker, Research Dept., Mor- 
gan & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Page 2) 
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should inflation continue. Behind 

$65 million of obligations with an 
estimated gross value of oil and 
gas offsetting these obligations of- 
$150 million, the $5 million mar- 
ket. valuation on the» common 


seems to offer considerably higher » 


chanees for gain than for loss. A 
small investment in O & G should 
do the job that a many times 
larger investment in a non-lever- 
aged oil holding would do while 
exposing the. holder. to a much 
smaller maximum loss. 


ROBERT D. TUCKER 


Research Department 
Morgan & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.. 
Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


Century Engineers, Inc. 


Century Engineers is a highly 
competent. technical organization 
which was formed in 1949 with 
the express aim of getting to- 

gether a 

group of engi- 

neers well 
qualified in 
several fields 
to be the 
over-flow en- 
gineering de- 
partment’ for 
large compa- 
nies .and the 
overall engi- 
_ neering de- 
partment for 
small compa- 
nies. This was 
the basis of 
Ramee} the company’s 
beginning and its early activity. 
However, it soon became evident 
that to take advantage of the cre- 
ative ability of the engineers they 
should. be ‘supplemented with 
prototype shop facilities and, 
eventually, with manufacturing 
facilities. 


D. Tucker 


avovert 


From the 1949 beginning 

wherein three engineers produced 
a total gross revenue of $36,000 to 
1956 when a total eompany organ- 
ization of approximately 350 peo- 
ple will gross approximately $6.8 
irillion, this plan has been closely 
followed. The engineering and 
scientific personnel at Century 
are men who are well qualified 
to discuss theoretical problems 
with military scientists one min- 
ute aud discuss fabrieation prob- 
lems with their own experimental 
mechanics the next. 


Century is presently operating 
In itive separate, but not unre- 
lated, fields -of activity. Their 
ultimate aim of having overall 


systems capability for a complete - 


weapon system is presently’ sub- 
divided into the following fields: 
(1) Aireraft Armament: Cen- 
tury has designed and produced 
various airborne rocket launchers 
for all sizes of rockets now in 
production. Also launchers and 
pylons for missiles. 
: (2) Electro-mechanical D i v i- 
sion: This field includes precision 
data recording cameras. timing 
devices and various servo mecha- 
nisms. Details of the military 
items in this field are classified. 


(3) Aireraft Structures: Cen- 
tury Engineers has participated in 
the design of major structural 
components of current military 


aircraft. Thev have designed and 
Continued on page 16 
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The Future of Interest Rates 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 


Writing on the future of interest rates in 1943, Dr. Anderson 
believed: (1) “that sooner or later rates of interest must 
rise”; (2) “the Federal Reserve authorities [should] tighten 
the money market;” and (3) “the Treasury... [should pay | 
rates of interest on borrowing which will really attract in- 
vestors’ money in adequate amount... [and] move promptly 
to fund its debt into long term bonds. . . .” After reviewing 
forces shaping interest rates, the Economist averred that no 
country ever overdid four of the five capital-raising ways, and 
warned that debt creation through bank -deposits’ must be 
cautiously done as. “excess here has been the typical breeder 
of ‘inflation’ through. all modern history.” Author pointed out 
we have no “new techniques” to make bank credit expansion 
safer; showed where Keynes reversed his views on interest 
rate; and advecated a return to financial orthodoxy te: 
strengthen confidence in Government finance, future of cur- 
rency, and the whole economic picture. 


Because of its timeliness and accurate forecast we 
believe it desirable to publish an article written by 
the late Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson in the latter part - 
of 1943.. He was Economist of The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of California, Luvs Angeles, 
Consulting Economist of the Capitol Research 
Company, Los Angeles, and President and member 
of. the Executive Committee of the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary Policy. -— Editor. 
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I think that it is not possible to 
make a definite forecast either as 
to the time or as to the amount of 
an increase in the rates of interest. 
Prevailing 
rates are ab- 
surdly low in 
the light of all 
past experi- 
ence. That the 
government 
should be bor- 
rowing many 
tens of billions 
a year without 
raising the 
rates is con- 
trary to all 
past experi- 
ence. On the 
other hand, 
that the banks 
should be able to lend tens of 
billions a year to the government 
Is an unprecedented phenomenon. 
And that the combination of de- 
mand deposits and money in cir- 
culation should mcre than double 
since 1939 without precipitating a 
dangerous “‘flight from the dollar,” 
is a phenomenon which few would 
have anticipated. 








Benj. M. Anderson 


Interest Rate Rise and Real 
' Savings 


I believe that sooner or later 
rates of interest’ must rise. If the 
rapidly moving expansion of. bank 
credit precipitates acute “infla- 
tionary” phenomena, rates of in- 
terest will rise radically. If to 
forestall this, policy is changed 
and the Federal Reserve authori- 
lies tighten the money markets, 
and the Treasury pays rates of 
interest on its borrowing which 
will really attract investors’ money 
in adequate amount,-the increase 
will be substantial but more mod- 
erate. The question of the amount 
in the increase of interest rates is 
Primarily the question as to 
whether the Federal Reserve 


authorities and the Treasury .pull 
up in time, or whether they pur- 
sue’ existing’ policies ‘until their 
hands are forced and control of 
the situation becomes difficult. 


There is a r'undamental theoreti- 
cal issue here of first importance. 
I shalt make the diScussion as 
non-technical as possible. The 
question is as to the relation be- 
tween the capital market and the 
money market, and the extent to 
which tne multrpieauien v1 -uvi- 
lars in bank deposits and money 
in circulation can serve as a sub- 
stitute for the real savings waich 
economists in the past have al- 
ways looked vpon as the primary 
source of capital, and as the gov- 
erning influence on the supply 
side in the determination of tae 
rate of interest. 


Ecenomists Neglected the 
Money Factor 


The great mastcrs in the field 
of the theory- of interest; as 
Boehm-Bawerk and John Bates 


Clark, have concerned. themselves . 


very. little with money market 
phenomena. Interest is a_phe- 
nomenon running far beyond loan 
transactions. It is implicit in the 
whele fabric of economic values. 
If the rate of interest is high, a 
piece of land may sell for ten 
times its annual net product. If 
the rate of interest is cut in half, 
the same piece of land may. sell 
for twenty times its annual net 
product. The rate of interest binds 
together present and future. It 
governs the allocation of capital 
among. different productive ac- 
tivities. If capital is very abun- 
dant and interest rates are low, 
activities may be undertaken 
which could not be undertaken if 
capital. were scarcer and interest 
rates higher. The interest rate, 
like all other prices, has work to 


do in guiding and directing the . 


Continued on page 119 
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the outlook for business in 1957. 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


THE 1956 MARKET PERFORMANCE 
IN THE STOCK SPLIT AREA 


The addiction to the stock split goes on unabated! 

Typically, in its account of the previous day's market, the 
New York “Times” of Jan. 8 said:—INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
BOOMS, THEN STUMBLES ON FAILURE TO TAKE ACTION 
ON SPLIT—Much of the excitement of the day 
was generated by corporate news. International 
Nickel has a sharp run-up on rumors that the 
stock might be split. By late in the afternoon 
it touched 11514, a new high. up 57%%,.on the 
day. Then a spokesman for the company as- 
serted that the directors at their meeting had 
not discussed such action, and the price fell. 
By 3:12 p.m. it was down to 113. 

The number of stocks split set an all-time 
record last year. Such New York Stock Ex- 
change issues in 1956 exceeded those in 1955 
by 20%, those in 1954 by 160%, and those the 
previous peak year by 20%. 

Such manifestation of the growing popu- 
larity of this device makes timely and impor- 
tant unearthing of the up-to-date facts con- 
cerning the actual price performance of the 
affected issues. This will shed needed light on 
the split’s impact on the market as well as_on the individual split 


issue’s price level, one of the main justifications advanced for the 
process. 


First, to note the effect of splitting during at least a portion 
of the rumor stage (in the “candidate” role) and the post-declara- 
tion period—comprising the “honeymoon” interval—we list the 
year’s net price changes of all split New York Stock Exchange 
stocks admitted to trading in 1956. We compare them with the 
concurrent performance of the Dow-Jones Averages, with Stand- 
ard & Poor’s Index of 480 Combined Stocks, the S&P Index of 
High Grade Commons; and also measure the movement of each 
issue with that of the un-split issues in its respective group. The 
D-J Industrial Average of 30 stocks and the S&P High Grade 
-Index supply appropriate yardsticks applying to the comparable 
growth and quality echelons of the market. 








A. Wilfred May 


Yardstick Findings 
The year’s average advance in the split shares of 13.8% re- 
vealed in our following table compares with a rise of 0.79% in 
the D-J Composite Average of 65 stocks and a gain of 4% in S&P’s 
480 stocks, which likewise comprise industrials, rails and>utilities 
Our compilation shows that a far greater proportion of ad- 
vances occurred among the split than the un-split issues. 


Of the 80 split stocks, 43, or 54%, out-performed the rest of 

_ their respective industry groups that remained un-split in 32 cases, 

; Or 40%, the non-splits out-performed the kindred un-split com- 
: panies; in four cases the comparative changes were equal; and one 
issue (Minnesota Mining) is unclassifiable. 


The Quality Factor 

Since splitting is largely concentrated in companies that are 
growth situations or otherwise faring well, the quality factor may 
well share responsibility for the favorable market action. This 
conclusion is substantiated by our study which, using Standard & 
Poor’s Index of 15 High Grade Stocks as a yardstick of the upper 
echelon market action, shows a similar performance (a rise of 
13.8% in the split issues versus one of 11.7% in the S&P 12 un- 
split and three split shares High Grades). 


: The irregularity of the favorable record of the split issues, 
its narrowing with the un-split yardstick in correlation with the 
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-r’s higher-grade stocks, together with, the. preponderance of 
saaibei@usal toames among the total of NYSE listed issues in the face 
of their over-all average price gain, reveals that in all market 
sectors—both split and un-split—outstanding performance by a 
minority of issues substantially raises the record as a whole. 


he effect of dividend change, together with market perform- 
do aenen specific periods. before and after the announcement 
date, we will study in a succeeding compilation. Meanwhile, in 
view of the application of the year’s dividend rises averaging 15% 
to 847 of the un-split as well as split NYSE-listed companies, 
omission of the dividend variable in this analysis is not vital. 


We may at this time conclude that the splitting process does 
exert some impact on the market, and stimulates the affected 
issues’ price performance during the climactic period surrounding 
the declaration; but that the popular concept of such influences 
is exaggerated. 


The 1956 Price Performance of All N.Y.S.E. Stocks Split 2-for-1 or 


More Whose New Shares Were Admitted to Trading 
During the Calendar Year 


Price Change 
f 


Date Market o 
Admitted Price Respective 
Split to Change Industry 
‘ . Ratie Trading (%) Group 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 2-1 Jan. 9 . +97% +24% 
Allis-Chalmers ____----- 2-1 May 3 + 3 + 2 
American Distilling -_--_-- 2-1 Mar. 21 — 3 Unch. 
American Metal __------ -1 May 4 — 8 +11 
Amer. Potash & Chem.__ 22-1 Apr. 26 +279 + 8 
Anderson-Prichard Oil_- 2-1 Apr. 20 +28 +17 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 5-1 July 25 —ll — 6 
Babcock & Wilcox. .--- _ 3-1 Apr. 5 +40 +26 
Barker Broe.«- = =... <... 2-1 Aug. 31 +19 — 5 
Boeing Airplane ____-_.-- 2-1 July 5 +58 +10 
Briggs & Stratton______-_ 3-1 Mar. 22 +53 — 1 
Brown Shs 23 Se - 2-1 Aug. 21 —19 —1l1 
Carpenter Steel__.______ 2-1 Jan. 31 +54 +24 
Champion Paper_-_-__-_-_-- 2-1 July 26 + 8 — 5 
Chesapeake Corp.____-__-_ 2-1 Mar. 21 —10 — 5 
Chickasha Cotton Oil__- 2-1 Oct. 3 +16 — 9 
Clark Equipment _____-_- 2-1 Apr. 30 +42 — 1 
Combustion Engineering_ 3-1 Apr. 25 +22 +26 
Container Corp.____-._-- 4-1 Sept. 13 + 1 — 5 
Continental Can __.__--- 2-1 Jan. 10 + 8 +15 
Continental Insurance__-_ 2-1 Feb. 17 —12 —12 
Cosden Petroleum ___-__~- 2-1 July 26 + 6 +17 
Crescent Corp...._...-.- 5-1 Nov. 28 +20 +17 
Cutler-Hammer _______- 2-1 July 10 +51 +23 
Delaware & Hudson_-_-___ 3-1 May 10 — 1 — 6 
Dresser Industries ____-__ 2-1 Nov. 20 +86 +21 
Federated Dept. Stores_ _ 2-1 Jan. 27 —13 —~15 
Fidelity-Ph. Fire Ins.___~ 2-1 Feb. 17 —12 —12 
Gardner Denver _______-_ 2-1 Aug. 28 +%70 +38 
General Foods '!__.__-_:- 2-1 Apr. 4 — 7 — 3 
General Railway Signal. 3-i Oct. 26 +33 + 4 
General Shoe .......... 2-1 Mar. 6 —23 —ll1 
Georgia-Pacific  ~______- 2-1 Sept. 11. +47 — 5 
Greenfield Tap & Die__- 2-1 Oct. 24 +18 +41 
Hercules Powder ______-_ 3-1 Mar. 21 —12 — 8 
eaten. teotele 2-1 Sept. 18 — 5 + 4 
Hussman Refrigerator___ 2-1 Sept. 19 +19 —12 
Se =. oo 2-1 Feb. 21 — 4 +13 
Jaeger Machine_________ 2-1 Sept. 17 +45 +31 
Johns-Manville ________ 2-1 Mar. 12 —Ilil +10 
Lehigh Portland Cement 2-1 Apr. 19 +10 +15 
Lehman Corp. .......... 2-1 Oct. 18 +30 + 4 
Louisville Gas & Electric 2-1 Nov. 20 + 9 + 7 
Manhattan Shirt ________ 2-1 June 27 — 4 + 2 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 3-1 July 25 +41 —16 
Se So cee 2-1 Apr. 25 + 4 — § 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg._-_ 2-1 May 9 +20 * 
Minn. & Ontario Paper__ 2-1 Feb. 15 — 9 — 5 
Montgomery Ward ______ 2-1 Apr. 30 —19 —19 
N. Y., Chic. & St. L. RR. 2-1 May 16 — 3 — 6 
North Amer. Aviation.__ 2-1 Aug. 6 —12 +10 
Northern Pacific RR.____ 2-1 Apr. 11 + 5 — 6 
Otis Elevator -___.._.._- 2-1 Jan. 11 +32 + 9 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 2-1 Apr. 26 +47 + 6 
Parker Rust Proof______ 2-1 Jan. 4 —10 — 8 
Petroleum NN 2-1 Feb. 24 +20 +17 
Phillips Petroleum______ 2-1 June 18 +30 +17 
Pittsburgh Consol. Coal 3-1 Feb. 8 +37 +40 
PEN UD. in cea. 2-1 Apr. 18 +17 +11 
Procter & Gamble______ 2-1 May 23 + 2 —l1 
Revere Copper & Brass... _ 2-1 Apr. 24 — 8 — 7 
Royal Dutch Petroleum 214-1 Nov. 21 +29 +17 
Seaboard Airline RR... 2-1 Apr. 25 — 6 — 6 
Seaboard Finance______ » 7 Jan. 27 — 5 + 6 
Shahmoon Industries___ 4-1 Feb, 24 +10 — 7 
Southern Railway ______ 214-1 May 16 + 2 — 6 
maeere FO 3-1 Sept. 14 +70 +23 
Standard Oil of Calif.... 2-1 May 4 + 8 +16 
Standard Oil of N. J..___ 3-1 Jan. 31 +15 +17 
Sterling Drug .....<_... 2-1 Nov. 7 — 9 +11 
Telautograph Co. _______ 2-1 May 1 —54 425 
WD TA eee oS 2-1 Apr. 25 ee | +16 
Union Bag & Paper_____ 3-1 Feb. 1 + 1 — 5 
Union Pacific RR._______ 5-1 May 9 ee iS 
i, a eee 3-1 May 8 +27 +34 
U. S. Hoffman Mach.___ 2-1 May 2 — 1 +40 
Utah Power & Light__.. 2-1 Oct. 9 —2 +7 


Continued on page 134 
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Details of Hoffman 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Enterprise Economist 


A classic example of corporate expansion through diversifica- 
tion, U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation js briskly dis- 
cussed and described. 


Nobody seems to know exactly 
when diversification within an 
enterprise began. In agriculture, 
its very old; grains along with 
livestock; po- 
tatoes with 
‘beans and 
corn. Later 
there were 
shipping syn- 
dicates which 
became trad- 
. ing companies 
as well; and 
much later in 
history coal 
and ice joined 
in a two sea- 
son parlay; 
then trolleys 
linked with 
electric power 
Probably 
the first really broadly diversified 
corporation was the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which owned lands and 
boats, developed businesses, ran 
trading posts and bought and sold 
booze and furs. Most of these 
diversitications, as well as the 
trusts of the earlier 1900’s, were 
natural and almost automatic 
broadenings of an original line of 
endeavor. Not so, however, with 
our subject company for today’s 
piece, United States Hoffman 
Machinery Corporation. - Here di- 
versification has been achieved 
by delibérate design. 

HMY (the N.Y.S.E. symbol of 
U. S. Hoffman) started its busi- 
ness life back in 1908, becoming 
a Delaware corporation in 1922. 
It became the world’s largest pro- 





Ira U. Cobleigh 


§ ducer of laundry, dry cleaning and 


garment pressing. machinery, and 
for many years these were the 
dominant lines of corporate en- 
deavor and the main sources of 
earning power. Three company 
properties were acquired in the 
and in 1946 Stanton 


Foundry Ine. of Solvay, N. Y., 


4 maker of gray iron castings, was 
Jadded. Then the acquisition pro- 


sram was put on ice for eight 
years. But in late 1954, when new 
management came into the pic- 
ture, one of the most aggressive 
arives on record for expansion of 
corporate earning power via the 
merger route, commenced. 
Starting in the Spring of 1955, 
first. the Intercontinental Mfg. Co. 
of Garland, Texas, was acquired. 
This unit is a volume producer of 
major aircraft components and 
guided missile air frames: as well 
as a maker of such assorted items 
aS agricultural equipment, bus 
bodies, vending machines and 
heatless pressers. In quick suc- 
cession, HMY added (80% of stock 
acquired) G. B. W. Mfg. Co. at 
College Point, N. Y., designer and 
developer of hydraulic, marine 
and aircraft instruments, and 
components for guided missiles, 
and in a quite related line, Aero- 
lab Development Corp. (again 
60% of stock was_ purchased) 
which designs and manufactures 
Free Flight Test Model Air Craft, 
and is working in the research 
— development of guided mis- 
siles. 


In September, 1955, Apco, Inc. 
was acquired (again 80% owned). 
This, with five subsidiaries of its 
own, is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of vending machines in 
America, producing coin-happy 
robots that deliver soft drinks, 
hot beverages, cigarettes, and as- 
sorted merchandise in ever grow- 
ing volume. 


Then came a bigger one—the 
acquisition of the Fein Group of 
tin can companies (sixth largest 
in the country)—Standard Can 
Corporation, and Atlas Can Corp. 
(with three subsidiaries). These, 
together, constitute the Can and 
Container Division of HMY; and 
delivered gross sales of $17 mil- 
lion in 1955 (larger this year) 
from production of tin cans, pails 
and metal containers. 


Next, and swinging into a brand 
new area, HMY picked up full 


ownership of Schutter Candy 
Company of Chicago, maker of 
such well known carbohydrate 
confections as Bit-O-Honey and 


Old Nick candy bars. 

Again moving tar afield, Hoff- 
man, in November, 1955, bought 
an 80% interest in Radiant Manu- 


facturing Corp., world’s largest 
manufacturer of home film pro- 


jection screens, as well as a pro- 
ducer of screens for industry; and 
world wide sales agent for ana- 
morphic lenses used with Cine- 
maScope pictures. 

This brings us up to 1956 when 
still more mergers were arranged: 
Anton Electronic Laboratories Inc. 
in Brooklyn; N. Y., patent holder 
and researcher in nucleonics and 
electronics; Rexart Metal Indus- 
tries, Inc..(New York), completely 
integrated maker of aluminum 
furniture, from billet to baek rest; 
and George McKibbin and Son, 
a leading book manufacturing 
company; and.in November, 1956, 
Highland Manutacturing Co. 

Financial control of alt subsidi- 
ary operations is centered in Hoff- 
man Machinery Credit Corp., a 
wholly owned subsidiary. 

In addition to these, a govern- 
ment owned munition plant is op- 
erated on a fee basis at Scranton, 
Pa., and munitions plant is oper- 
ated for the Navy at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. A major part of sales in 
1955 was in shells for the gov- 
ernment. 

From the foregoing you'll per- 
ceive that HMY is a tough one to 
write about. It’s practically a 
financial department store. All 
these assorted additions to the 
corporate roster represent, how- 
ever, not a casual kaleidoscopic 
collection, but the result of a defi- 
nite plan, a plan best summarized 
in the words of the President, 
Hyman Marcus: “The ultimate 
objective is to provide our stock- 
holders with an investment which 
should not be subject to the fluc- 
tuations of any one industry, but 
which has the prospect of capital 
appreciation through corporate 
growth.” Eventually, Mr.. Marcus 
seeks a diversification so com- 
plete that not more than 5% of 
total income will be received from 
any one subsidiary or affiliate. 

Mr. Marcus, who had a brilliant 
academic record at Columbia 
University (he graduated at 18 
with a Phi Beta Kappa Key), has 
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followed through with a brilliant 
business career. At Hoffman, he 
has surrounded himself with an 
able management in depth, which 
has contributed most importantly 
to the rising trend in earnings. 
Year to year comparisons here 
are difficult due to the multiple 
company additions. For example, 
net sales for 1955 totaled $50,320,- 
000 and delivered a net per share 
of $1.26 on the common then out- 
standing. For 1956, however, the 
first six months alone produced a 
net sales total of $47 million and 
per share of $1.31 on the common. 


The earnings of HMY over the 
years have been erratic, and from 
1947 to January. of 1955 no divi- 
dends were paid on the common. 
The past two years, however, have 
told a different story. The com- 
mon was split 3-for-1 in 1955 
and 2-for-1 in 1956. Present divi- 
dend rate is $1.20 with a 1% stock 
dividend paid Oct. 5, 1956. 2,190,- 
150 common shares are outstand- 
ing, preceded by 41,130 shares of 
$2.50 preferred (convertible into 
two shares of common) and 
$2,306,061 in long-term debt. 


Hoffman, by almost any stand- 
ard of comparison, is a unique 
enterprise. The casual investor, 
coming upon it for the first time, 
might well be a bit baffled at the 
rangy assortment of products: tin 
cans, furniture, pants pressers, 
movie screens, candy bars, ex- 
plosives, projectiles, missiles and 
wind tunnels. But the point to 
note is that HMY seems to be 
doing a pretty good job in all 
these lines. For tne immediace 
future, there lie ahead a prospect 
of further rise in earnings, a pro- 
posed spin-off of Hoffman Inter- 
national Corp. stock (the company 
handling European’ operations); 
and no doubt another merger or 
two by Autumn. 


Whereas, HMY common would 
not qualify as a seasoned dividend 
payer, or an institutional type 
equity, it does represent a cor- 
porate spectrum. with plenty of 
color. The common at 15, vield- 
ing 8% of the indicated dividend 
rate, selling around six times 
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earnings, may well attract new 
stockholders. (It has over 1,400 
now.) Details of Hoffman, pro- 
vided above, may indicate that 
this expanded laundry equity is 
just the ticket for venture-minded 
share buyers, who are unper- 
turbed by market volatility. 


R. B. Fahnestock V.-P. 
Of Hugh Long & Go. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—R. Bertron 
Fahnestock has been elected a 
Resident Vice-President of Hugh 
W. Long and Company, Inc., Eliz- 
abeth, N.J. He 
will be associ-., 
ated with For- 
est G. Thorne, 
Resitent Vice- 
President of 
the Long Com- 
pany for the 
past four and 
one-half years, 
in serving in- 
vestment deal- 
ers in New 
York City, 
Long Island 
and Northern 
New Jersey. 
Hugh W. Long 
and Company, Inc., is national un- 
derwriter for four mutual funds— 
Fundamental Investors, Inc.; Di- 
versified Investment Fund, Inc.; 
Manhattan Bont Fund, Inc. and 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund, 
Ine, 

Mr. Fahnestock joined the un- 
derwriting organization in April, 
1956. For the previous six years 
he was with Investors Manage- 
ment Company, Inc. — investment 
advisor to the above-mentioned 
mutu®l funds. Since entering the 
securities business in 1936, he has 
largelv specialized in investment 
research and management, From 
1940. to 1949, except for the war 


years, he was with Shields and 
Company. In 1948 and 1949 he 
assisted in the establishment and 
management of that organization’s 
mutual funds department. 


R. B. Fahnestock 
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Advertising a Ccrroration 


By RUSSELL M. SANDERSON* 
Smith, Barney & Co., New York City 


Contrasting the successful, widely accepted product advertis- 
ing with inadequate and poorly done corporaie advertising, 
Mr. Sanderson recommends that companies “tell the world” 
about themselves since people generally buy the stock of a 
firm they know about in preference to one equally as good 
but whose corporate life is not favorably known. Author sug- 
gests set of rules for readable advertising, and emphasizes the 
cornerstone importance of easy-to-read annual reports. 


There should be no need for 
anyone to have to develop a ra- 
tionale for advertising. Advertis- 
ing has become so much an ac- 
cepted part of 
our business 
lifethatit 
seems unreal- 
istic to have 
to defend it. 
But this seems 
only true 
when applied 
to product ad- 
vertising. 
Corporate ad- 
vertising, the 
advertising of 
a company for 
itself, is not 
done very 
much and is 
often not done very well. This 
seems extremely surprising be- 
cause corporations are for sale, or 
at least parts of them called 





Russell M. Sanderson 


shares or stock are for sale. Like- 


anything else bought and sold, 
ecceptance or the lack of it by 
prospective buyers determines the 
price. Certainly it is a truism that 
anything you have for sale ought 
generally to be sold at the highest 
possible price. Advertising, every- 
one says, contributes to ‘the -suc- 
cessful sale of products and serv- 
ices. If we believe that, then let 
us think about it for corporations 


There has not been a great deal 
of research done on the direct 
value of advertising to the prices 
of stocks or bonds. “Business 


Week” a few years back did do a_ 
survey on investors. They found: 


that investors were influenced in 

their buying by their knowledge 

of the company. 

38% said this was the major 
factor. 

50% of the investors questioned 
said they depended heavily on 
the advice of financial people, 
people in the securities business. 

82% of the responses in the fi- 
nancial eommunity said they 
were favorably influenced by 
corporate advertising. 

Thus, you can see the favorable 
reactions of cause and effect. 

People buy the stocks of com- 
manies they know about. Finan- 


cial advisors advise people to buy 
the kinds of stocks they know 
«bout. People who are influential 





*A summary by Mr. Sanderson of an 
eddress he delivered before the National 
{ndustrial Advertisers Association, New 
York Chapter. 


in creating opinions or persuading 
others are overwhelmingly favor- 
ably influenced by corporate ad- 
vertising. 


Well Known Securities Sell Best 


Everyone in our business has 
frequently heard investors say,.“I 
don’t want that security. I never 
heard of the company.” It is often 
repeated by salesmen. They all 
agree that it is easier to sell se- 
curities that have a good name. 
Of course, well-known securities 
sell best. You find this same in- 
fluence on managers of institu- 
tional portfolios. Consciously or 
unconsciously they are always 
concerned with the “look’”’ of their 
portfolios. They know that their 
investments are under scrutiny by 
critical people. They know that 
the securities of companies that 
are well known are those which 
will invite the least criticism. 

I can recall several years ago 
our having a customer purchase a 
high-priced bank stock during a 
special offering and being fairly 
serious when he said, “I think that 
name will took good in my 
estate.” It was the “name” that 
clinched the sale. We must not 
overlook a basic human. factor 
called pride of ownership. A good 
many people get satisfaction in 
telling others about their invest- 
ments. When they do that they 
like to parade recognizable names 
and glow in the reflected glory. 
Recognizable security names 
sometimes result from _ produet 
advertising..Helpful as it can be, 


hewever, it is corporate advertis-. 


ing that focuses on the company 
itself and affects the acceptanee 
of its securities. 


I should point out here that 
when I say “advertising” I'm 
thinking of the dictionary defini- 
tion, “to give notice to; to inform 
or apprise; to notify or make 
known, etc.”” What means and 
what media you use to accomplish 
this notifying, this informing, is 
something which can best be de- 
termined in terms of your budget, 
your personal idiosyncrasies, the 
kinds of people you want to ap- 
peal to. 

Earlier this year Keith Funston 
spoke to the Sales Executives 
Club. I think a portion of his talk 
is particularly applicable here. 

“It is an old axiom, but true, 
that before your sales force can 
move goods out, your companies 
need capital to produce those 
goods. For this you need 
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more plants and tools, more 


‘trained personnel and« more. in- 


genuity. The best and soundest 
way all this can be provided 1s 
through the harnessing of addi- 
tional creative capital. And we 
have reached a point in our de- 
velopment where people will, in 
their own self-interest, have to 
venture many of the billions that 
will be required. 


“The day may come when little- 
known corporations must move to 
raise growth money by selling 
stock. Then there will be a hard 
truth that will have to be reck- 
cned with: it is that good: will— 
the ability to identify the cor- 
porate entity—though rarely capi- 
talized for more than a token sum, 
is among a business’ most. valu- 
able assets. Investors. recognize 
this. It explains, in our own mar- 
ket place, why shares of. lesser- 
known companies so~ often . sell 
for less—in terms of pricé as_a 
multiple of earnings—than the 


stocks of more aggressive adver-. 


tisers and sellers.” 


Advertising Target 


To whom do you advertise? The 
New York Stock Exchange re- 
cently made a census of sto6ck- 
holders and came up with~ the 
figure of ~about—nine million. 
These are the people’ who own 
securities and may be expected to 
be interested in any information 


-they can get about companies that 
issue shares. Of course there are’ 


a great many more who don’t ewi 
stocks but probably -enough 
money so that they could. With- 
in the financial industry we have 
the investment counsellors, secur- 
ity brokers and dealers and their 
sales organizations. You have the 
commercial banks with their trust 
departments and the trust com- 
panies. All of these provide the 
audience to be told about a cor- 
poration’s life. I think if safe to 
say that all of these peeple read 
and listen, 
reading and listening they .do will 
of course depend on how inter- 
esting it is. I think’ it makes small 
difference whether it is in “the 
news columns or in the adverftis- 


ing columns as long as it is in- - 


teresting. : 

Here I should insert a word 
caution. I do not mean to~- say 
that advertising is a kind ef stock 
price magic. It does not mean 


that actvertising will successfully. 


“sell” the securities of a company 
if these’ securities aren’t good. 
Just like any product. the best 
advertising in the world will not 
long sustain its market if it isn’t 
a good one. A good company like 
a good: product is needed to make 
corporate advertising truly effec- 
tive. I’m sure that if everything 
else is equal, a company whose 
corporate life is well and favor- 
ably known will command a bet- 
ter market price for its shares 
than a company that does not 
have these benefits. Quoting 
again from Keith Funston, he 
said: 

“There are voices in manage- 
ment that still argue ‘I am mak- 


ing and selling a product. I am 
not selling shares of stock.’. But 
increasingly, they are being 


answered by men of management 
who realize it is no longer pos- 
sible to separate the world of 
sales, with its emphasis on prod- 
uct, from the world of finance, 
with its emphasis on shareowners 
and the need for creative capital.” 


It is particularly true with new . 


issues of securities that advertis- 
ing, or shall we call it knowledge 
of the issuing company, has its 
greatest usefulness. New _ issues 
are priced just like other mer- 
chandise. Their intrinsic’ value 
plus that intangible which you 
might call glamour, -reputation, 
charm, attractiveness,. or what- 
have-you establishes the - value. 
the price. If these characteristics 
have been created by a suecessful 
program of advertising, it is quite 
reasonable to expect, as Mr. Fun- 


‘ ston has said, that this will all 


that the amount of” 


of: 


be properly reflected in the price 


of the stock on the exchanges. 


Advertising Content 


Now what will you tell these 
people who buy securities or tell 
other people what to buy? I 
think it is important to remem- 
ber that whether investors are 1n- 
dividuals or institutions, trust of- 
ficers or large pension fund buy- 
ers, they are all people. They 
need no special set of rules that 
are not applicable to other peo- 
ple. 

Tell them what your company 1S 
doing. 
Tell them how well you are doing 

it. 

Tell them what you are going to 
to do. 
Teil them what’s good about it. 


That seems like a very simple 
formula and it is. 
cnly what you say but how you 
say it. Too much is said too often 
that no one understands. That’s 
why we have so much emphasis 
on human relations and communi- 
cations these days. Someone has 
said that our modern civilization 
may disappear simply because so 
many of us can’t understand what 
the others are trying to tell us. I 


‘think this is particularly appli- 


cable to the kinds of information 
that corporations .often put out. 


‘Lots of it is hard to understand. 


Of all the devices which a com- 
pany can use to tell its story the 
annual report is probably the 
cornerstone. It comes at a natural 
time created by the habit of 
thinking in terms of a year’s prog- 
ress, or growth or development. 
It is typically sent out to all 
stockholders, to most: members 
of the financial community. Some 
companies have found it ex- 
tremelv useful to advertise it for 
general circulation. It is a device 
which is completely under your 
control and which can be made 
to say and carry’ precisely the 
message that will do yon and the 
investor the most good. Now there 
are some simple things that 
should be kept in mind. 


Emphasizes Readability of 
Annual Report 

The annual repert shculd be 
news. It stould b* interesting and 
easy to read. It should be timely, 
factual, stick to the subject and be 
complete. You witl certainly say 
here, “All this is obvious.” It mav 
well be to us when we think of it 
now, but there is some strange 
pixie that gets’ into the minds of 
those who prepare annual reports. 
All those things that trey know 
about communicating and success- 


ful product advertising seem to get: 


thrown out the window. Some- 
how everything that is obvious, 
everyting that is practiced else- 
where often gets overlooked when 
annual report time comes areund. 

Recently the Psychological Cor- 
poration did an extremely detailed 
analysis of the annual reports of 56 
of the largest corporations. Using 
accepted scales of readability they 
found that nine, only nine, could 
be easily read by high school 
graduates. Six of the reports re- 
quired an educational level 


in- 
volving collegiate postgraduate 
study. Forty-one required some 


college education. 


Now bear in mind that these 
reports were those of some of our 


But it is not, 







largest corporations. These were 
the. leaders trying to. tell thei, 
story. Now the plain and Simple 


of readability is just too hard for 


most of us to read with pleasure § 
It’s 

too hard for the financial com. § 
munity. It isn’t because we can’t } 
read it, but because we won’t read ff 
it. Emerson is quoted as having ff 
said that man is as lazy as he | 
dares to be. Folks with money are | 
It may well have | 


It is too hard for investors. 


the same way. 
been that Hercules could have 
easily climbed the highest hill, 
but he would have rather walked 
downhill.. And so it is with secu- 
rity analysts and investors. They 
have so much to read they’ll not 


walk uphill if they can go down. | 
They will read those things that 


are easy to: read and practice 
judicious neglect on all the rest. 
They will quickly glide over re- 
ports that aren’t complete, that 
don’t give them new information, 
that_are filled with complex charts 
which take too much time and 
effort to understand. 


ful” report. Many reports become 
more like works of art than fac- 
tual, newsy presentations of life 
at Amalgamated Widget. Remem- 
ber that unless you say something 
that is easy and important to read, 
most people are too busy to be 
satisfied with aesthetics when it’s 


‘facts they want. 


I think the most important 


‘thing that you:can cdo is to rescue 


the annual and other corporate re- 
ports from the words of the con- 


troller and the accountant, the 


treasurer and. the lawyer. Let 


them use their words in talking 


to each other, but let’s use all the 
skills we have acquired in product 
advertising to make our com- 
panies understood. No one ever 


‘saw a good ad written in legal 


or. accounting jargon. You will 
never see a good annual report 
written in the trade words of the 


controller or the treasurer or the 


accountant. 


Keep. out the historical guff. A 
glorification of-.the past, a form 
of corporate ancestor worship, 
may be gratifying to seme but it 
doesn’t mean a thing to today’s in- 
vestor. You buy securities for 
what they will do for you today, 
are going todo tomorrow. It really 


-won'’t do you a bit of good as an 


investor if the r cord were glo- 
rious inthe 1890's. 


And I should lik~ to make an- 
other. suggestion. This is not an 
easy one for you to accomplish. 
Keep out of your reports the per- 
sonal. economic or political phi- 
losophies and views of the presi- 
dent or chairman of the board. It 
well may be that he’s on the 
right track in praying for the 
second coming of McKinley, or 
high tariff, or low tariff, or the 
gold standard, or the flexible dol- 
lar, and so on. But those are not 
the kinds of things which improve 
and add to the intrinsics when 
you want people to happily own 
your securities. Cruel as it may 
be, let those who wish to use the 
annual report as a propaganda 
device hire a hall. 


In this same vein I say control 
your art department. Make your 
report attractive but avoid art for 
art’s sake. This is particularly true 
of charts. Charts have a wonder- 
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ul place in the annual report but 
Mt is to show something -to you, 
@o make a big story easy to grasp, 
ot to beguile you with prettiness. 
A cursory loek at a lot of annual 


ense of the chart*has been com- 
pletely. confused in an attempt to 
yake it arty: It is true, that the 
Id Chinese proverb coined by a 
hicago advertising man “A pic- 
ure is worth a thousand words” 


ike that other old saying that a 
yord te the wise is sufficient. -A 
ord. or a .thousand words or a 

Mpicture -are not sufficient. (even 

Mor the wise) :if they don’t -make 

meense. 

Summary ; 
To sum up. Tell the world about 
‘our company. Tell it often and 
ell it in mewsy, easy-to-read style. 

‘Keep out the frills. Apply to your 

Jcorporate advertising tne. same 
-larity, simplicity, ease of reading 

Zand understanding that you use in 

® successful product advertising 

@eampaign. 


COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





an. 18, 1957 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders As- 
sociation 22nd Annual Mid- 
Winter Dinner at the Southern 
Hotel. 


Jan. 21, 1957 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

@ Investment Women’s Club of 
@ Philadelphia annual “Boss 
Night” dinner at Barclay Hotel. 


an, 24-25, 1957 (Chicago, Ill.) 

Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
“ing at Edgewater Beach Hoiet. 


Jan, 28, 1957 (Cuicago, Il.) 

. Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
annual winter. party at the 
Sheraton Hotel. 


a March 1, 1957 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation 31st anniversary din- 
ner at the Biltmore Hotel. 


March 8, 1957 (Toronte, Canada) 
Toronto Bond Traders’ Associ- 
ation 25th. anniversary dinner 
at the King Edward Hotel. 


far. 18-20,-1957 (Chicago; Hl.) 
American Bankers Association 
1lth-National Installment Credit 
Conference, - . 


pril 21-23, 1957 (Dallas, Tex.) 
@ Texas Group of Investment 
4 Bankers Association - annual 
‘3 meeting at the Statler Hilton 
- Hotel. 


May 6-7, 1957 (Richmond, Va.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 


ing at Jefferson Hotel. 


MeMay 8-11, 1957 (White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.) 

Investment ‘Bankers Association 

Spring meeting at the Green- 

brier Hotel. 


‘ Rent, S62, 1957 (Santa Barbara, 
Investment Bankers Association 
Fall. Meeting at Santa. Barbara 
Biltmore. 


Oct. 7-8, 1957 (San Francisco, Cal.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


Oct. 10-11, 1957 
Calif.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Beverly Hills Hotel. 


Nov. 3-6, 1957 (Hot Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 


(Los Angeles, 


ciation Annual Convention at. 


the Homestead. 


ee 1957 (Hollywood Beach, 
a. 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at Holly- 
wood Beach Hoiel. 


eports’ will “show you that. tie ~ 


as gencral acceptance, but it is-- 
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Total industrial produetion ‘in 
the period ended on Wednesday 
of last week showed a moderate 
increase over that of the preced- 
ing period and’ was close to the 


‘similar 1956. level. 


Increased output of coal, elec- 
tric power and food products off- 
set production decreases in the 
automotive’ and paperboard in- 
dustries last week. ‘There was a 
4% increase in-electric power out- 
put, and it was 6% higher ‘than 
that -of last year. Year-to-year 
gains ranged from 10% in the 
Pacific Southwest and South Cen- 
tral regions to 3% in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

A joint report of the United 
States Departments of Labor. and 
Commerce states, the number of 
jobholders in the nation declined 
718,000 from mid-November to 
mid-December while unemploy- 
ment stayed about the same. 


At: the same time, weekly pay 
rates for factory workers hit an- 
other record high, the agencies 
noted. 


The joint report credit the de- 
cline in total employment to 64,- 
550,000 to seasonal cutbacks in 
agriculture and construction but 
said this still was a record for any 
December. 


Unemployment went up only 


-16,000 to a total of 2,479,000. de- 


spite the. greater cut in employ- 
ment. It added that the reason 
for the slight rise in unemploy- 
ment was that many housewives 
and. students looking for holiday 
employment in mid - November 
had either found jobs or left the 
market by mid-December. 

The so-called mystery of ‘‘what’s 
happening in Detroit” is caused by 
a combination of disappointing 
sales of medium-priced cars ag- 
gravated by strict inventory con- 
trol. measures, states “The Iron 
Age,” this week. 

The result is a slioht essing jn 
the market for cold-rolled sheet 
and strip, the national metal- 
working weekly points out. Even 
so, this easing can not be charac- 
terized as a soft market. It’s gen- 
erally conceded that steel order 
books are filled for the first quar- 
ter. The lagging demand for auto- 
motive sheets and strip has caused 
some confusion in rolling mill 
schedules and order books, but 
open tonnage caused by defer- 
ments has been readily snapped 
up by other consumers, this trade 
Magazine reports. 

The close - to - the - chest steel 
buying practices in Detroit are 
founded on both necessity and 
tighter business methods. Auto- 
motive steel inventories were in 


good shape when the 


industry 


into of 1957 


production 
Then, production hardly 


went 
models. 
got off the ground in the last 
quarter of 1956. The New Year 
biOUCTt;—imetead of expected 
carry-overs, unexpéctéd -l6nmg~-im-= 
ventories, it adds. 

Automakers are now insisting 
on shipments of specified items 
within weeks and are putting 
pressure on producers for regular 
deliveries. One leading auto pro- 
ducer has set up a 20-day inven- 
tery program. This razor-sharp 
purchasing indicates that auto- 
makers are sure of their ground 
in view of the continued steel 
labor peace and determination of 
the steel industry to continue its 
program of expansion. 

The odds are with the auto- 
makers, “The Iron Age” states, 
believing they can get along on a 
minimum of inventory geared 
closely to output. There is an ele- 
ment of risk in the possibility of 
a sudden upsurge of sales in the 
Spring. If this happens, it will 
play havoc with mill order books 
and schedules, this trade paper 
continues. 


Another influence on the steel 
market is tight money. Many steel 
users, particularly small com- 
panies, are reluctant to tie up a 
lot of money in steel inventory. 
Money is too hard to come by, so 
they. prefer to order in small 
quantities, more often. 

This strategy is possible only in 
the ease of some steel products. 
Uther products are even tighter 
than money. These include plates, 
structural shapes and pipe, par- 
ticularly linepipe and other ' oil 
country goods. 


The always-volatile. scrap mar- 
ket continues down. At least some 
of the downtrend is now attrib- 
uted to speculation of a less-than- 
capacity steel operating rate in the 
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second quarter. But inventories 
are not heavy and some of the 
decline is attributed to adjust- 
ment from recent inflated level.., 
concludes “The Iron Age.” 





Despite less overtime emphas*s 
in the automotive industry ‘the 
past week, domestic passenger ca 
assembly is running on schédul: 
for an 8% January gain in month 
ly volume over December, state-! 
“Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 

It said 146,527 passenger car* 
were scheduled for completion 
last week as against the precee! 
ing week’s holiday shortened voi 
ume of 91,130. The same week is 
1956 netted 150,030 assemblies. 

Last week’s United States ca™ 
building averaged to the month’» 
goal of 29,300 units daily, keepin:: 


“on target” for the schedule! 
6.7% decline in daily rate below 
December’s 31,500, “Ward's” re- 


ported. However, because of th: 
additional working days availab? . 
this month, total January outpus 
of 647,000 units is being pro- 
grammed 8.4% over December 
with 597,083. 

Undoubtedly, the __ statistics. 
agency added, the easing in over 
time output a week ago reflect» 
an expected softening in the in- 
dustry’s post-introduction buildu” 
pace, plus an adjustment to sales 
trends. 

‘‘Ward’s” noted that Chrysler 
Corp. is up to 18.6% and Fore 
Motor Co. to 31.2% of the indus- 
try production the past week, wit 
General Motors Corp. edging to 
47.8% from 52.8% in entire 195¢. 
Overtime Saturday assembly plan 
centered around Ford, Mercury 
and Chrysler, with Plymouth ten- 
tative. 

On the truck front, Ford out- 
put gained strength following 


Continued on page 12. 
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The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$30,000,000 


- FINANCE CORPORATION 


45% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Due 1977 


ary 15, 1957 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the under- 
signed only in those states and by those persons to whom 
the undersigned may legally distribute the Prospectus. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GLORE, FORGAN. & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


Due January: 15, 1977 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


| 





Aleminum vs. Inflation—Reynolds Metals Company, Economic 
Research Department, 19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Atomic Letter (No. 23)—Comments on additional Canadian 
uranium contracts, atomic merchant ship program, progress 
in atomic chemistry with items on Westinghouse, El Paso 
Natural Gas, American Machine and Foundry, Foote Mineral 
Company and Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. 
—Atomic Development Mutual Fund, Inc., Dépt. C. 1033 
Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Bond Market—-Discussion—New York Hanseatic Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are 1956 
year end prices of Foreign External & Internal Securities. 


Burnham View — Monthly investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter. 

Business Without Boundary: The Story of General Mills — 
James Gray—University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. $4.75. 

Chessie and Her Family—Portfolio of pictures—Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, 3809 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Equipment Trust Certificates—Semi-annual appraisal—Stroud 
& Company, Incorporated, 123 South Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia 9, Pa. Also available is an appraisal as of Dec. 31, 1956 
of City of Philadelphia and Philadelphia School District 
Bonds. 

Graphic Stocks—1957 issue containing over 1,001 charts show- 
ing monthly highs, lows, earnings, dividends, capitalizations, 
volume on virtually every active stock on New York and 
American Stock Exchanges covering 12 full years—single 
copy $10; yearly (6 revised issues) $50—F. W. Stephens, 87 
Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

High Temperature Metals—Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


_ Japanese Shipbuilding—Analysis in current issue of ““Nomura’s 
Investors Beacon”—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Also in the same issue are analyses 
of Japanese Electric Enterprises and a discussion of the new 
rules for foreign investment in securities under exchange 
control. 

Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y¥. 

Life Insurance Stocks—Analysis—Ralph B. Leonard & Com- 
pany, Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a circular on Monarch Life Insurance Company. 

Market Outlook for 1957—Bulletin—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

New York Bank Statistics—Annual comparison and analysis 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Fo:.ier showing an up-to-date- com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 ever-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. . 


Preferred Stecks—Principal issues offered during 1956—East- 
a oe Union Securities & Co., 65 Broadway, New York 
, N.Y. 








Banks, Brokers, Dealers . . . 


Equally Attractive For Capital Gain And Income... 


Aircraft Radio Corporation 


* Long Dividend Payer (22 Years) 
* Consistent Earner (In A Volatile Industry ) 
Strong Financial Position 

Growing Backlog (Now $6.2 Million) 
Promising Future 


Yield 4.8% At 19. 


Available — Reprint of Recent Letter 
By W. F. Cassedy, Jr., President 


TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 


Members: New Yorl: Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y¥. 


HAnover 2-2400 Teletypes NY 1-376-377-378 


t 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle... Thursday, January 17. 195 [ 


t H describing Union Carbide 
products and research—Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. . ie =a 

ities Outlook—Survey of investment possibilities ‘19: 

og sive a. H. Walker & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, 

i ils— ic Coast Line Rail- 

Southeast Plant Locations—Details Atlantic ‘oas 

F réad, R. P. Jobb, Assistant Vice-President, Wilmington, N. C. 


. S er Stecks—Six issues likely to resist impact of 

gape ie age E market contingencies — in current issue of 
“Gleanings’—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also in the same issue is a discussion of U. S. 
Government bonds for Estate Planning. i re 

’ argest Banks in New York City—Figures as 0 ec. ; 

Oe tenes Trust Company, Bond Department, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 

& a * 

Aircraft Radio Corporation — Report — Troster, Singer & Co., 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

American Gas and Electric System — 1956 Annual Report — 
American Gas & Electric Company, Mr. W. J. Rose, V.-P., 
Dept. B., 30 Church Street, New York 8, N. ¥. 


American Hespital Supply Corp.—Memorandum—A. C. Allyn 
& Co., 122 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company—Analysis—Mc- 
Donnell & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Anschutz Drilling—Report—General Investing Corp., 80 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Armco Steel Corp.—Memorandum—Moore, Leonard & Lynch, 
Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Atlas Corporation—Analysis—Peter P. McDermott & Co., 44 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Beech Aircraft—Circular—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also,available is a circular on ACF Industries. 

Bliss—Anaiysis—Stanley Heller & Co., 30 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Bristol-Myers Company — Analysis — Oppenheimer & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 

Champlin Oil & Refining Company—Analysis—Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
General Tire & Rubber Co.—Memorandum—Goodbody & Co., 

115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Gimbel Brothers—Report—J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Home Oil—-Data—Bruns, Nordeman & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are data on Robertshaw Fulton 
Controls and Ruberoid. 

International Nicke! Company of Canada—Analysis—Blair & 
Co., Incorporated, 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is an analysis of Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Knox Corporation—Anz? ysis—Unlisted Trading Dept., Rm. 707, 
Ira Haupt &'Co., 111 Broadway, New York §, N. Y. 

Nation Wide Corporation—Analysis—Morgan & Co., 634 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

New York Capital Fund of Canada Ltd.—Annual report—Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Phaostron Instrument and Electronic Company — Analysis — 
First California Company, Inc., 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, Calif. 

Rance Incorporated—Analysis—Glore, Forgan & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Stock Market Profile — First annual tabulation — New York 
Steck Exchange, New York 5, N. Y. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper—Analysis—Thomson & McKinnon, ‘11 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

United Engineering & Foundry €oe.—Analysis—Sutro Bros. 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York-5, N. Y. 

Zapata Petroleum Corporation — Analysis—G. H. Walker & 
Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Products and Processes—Bookle 


. Bank for International Settle- 





DEPENDABLE MARKETS 


Dealers in 





REAL ESTATE 


MORTGAGES — BONDS 
_ UNLISTED SECURITIES 


—_—*— 


C. H. TIPTON 


SECURITIES CORP. 





DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-0510 


























Are Your Records Incomplete? 


““FOR SALE”’ 


Beautifully Bound Set of 
“CHRONICLES” from 1938-1950 





Available in New York City—Write or 


Phone REctor 2-9570 Edwin L. Beck 


¢/o Chronicle, 25 Park P]. N. Y. 7 





t Sy 










— fe 


Biisthos, | 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Advertising at the Point of Pur. | 
chase — Association of National 
Advertisers, Ine.—McGraw-Hil] 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West ” 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. y. | 


American Employers and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization © 
—Commerce and Industry As. 
sociation of New York Inc., 99 | 
Church Street, New York 7 
N. Y. (paper). a 


Business Without Boundary—The 
Story of General Mills — James 
Gray—University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
$4.75. 


Changing Patterning of Interna- | 
tional Investment in Selected 
Sterling Countries—A. R. Conan © 
—TInternational Finance Section, | 
Department of Economics and * 
Sociology, Princeton University, | 























) 


Princeton, N. J. (paper). On 
request. 

Combustion. Testing and Aijr 
Measurement Instruments — 


Bulletin (No. 138) — General| 
Scientific Equipment Co., 7516]: 
Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia 50, 

Pa. 4 


Consumer Credit and the American | 
Family, A Perspective Analysis | 
—Bureau of Business Research, 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (paper). 


Straus & Cudahy Inc.— 
Winter-Spring 1957 catalogue— ¢ 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y. (paper). 4 


Foreign Exchange Regulations in | 
Great Britain—Supplement 13— 


Farrar, 


Sot a 


ments, Basle, Switzerland (pa- 
per). 


France Means Business—Story of | 
development in the industrial | 
life of Modern France—France | 
Actuelle, 221 Southern Build- © 
ing, Washington, D. C. (paper). 
25 cents. 


Group Life Insurance: Analysis of 
Coneepts, Centracts, Costs, and | 
Company Practices — Davis W.8 
Gregg—Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
Homewood, Ill. ((cloth). $9. 

Lasser’s 1957 “Your Income Tax” 
—Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. . - 
$1.95. 
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BOUGHT — SOLD i 
QUOTED 


L. A. DARLING CO. 


Unusual New Development in 
Movable Partitions for Offices, 
Schools and Hospitals 


And Adjust-A-Bilt Wall 


i 
| 
Sections for Homes | 


MORELAND & CO. 


Members 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


1051 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Woodward 2-3855 DE 75 
Branch Office—Bay City, Mich. 
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Effect of New British Premier 
9 Upon Sterling and Stock Exchange 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Fixity of present sterling parities is seen assured with Mr. 


Macmillan’s elevation to Premiership, 


by 


internationally 


knewn economist, which might not have been the case had 
Mr. Butler been elected in view of past flirtation with a floating 
pound while Chancellor of the Exchequer. Choice of Mr. Mac- 
millan is also expected to assure a strong Stock Exchange at a 
time when Treasury is anxious to prepare the ground for some 


large conversion operations. Dr. 


Einzig believes the chances for 


early reduction in Bank rate will go hand in hand with greater 
confidence the Government inspires. 


LONDON, Eng. —The change of 
government in Britain took the 
British public almost completely 
_by surprise. For, although some 
newspapers 
were forecast- 
ing an early 
resignation of 
Sir Anthony 
Eden, those 
newspapers 
have been 
making simi- 








lar forecasts 
off and on for 
over twelve 
months. The 
fact that dur- 
ing: the last 
few days of 
the Eden re- 
gime sterling 
was distinctly firm and so was 


Paul Einzig 


. the London Stock Exchange—es- 


pecially Government loans—shows 
that no acute crisis was antici- 
pated. Even though Sir Anthony. 


. Eden: was sharply criticized for 


his Suez policy in many Conserva- 
tive quarters, his position was 
considered secure in well-in- 
formed political circles, on the 
ground that, in face» of the 
Socialist frontal attack, the Con- 
servative Party could not afford 
to be disunited. 


Any split in the Conservative 
ranks would have justified the 
Socialist demand for an early 
general election which, in given 
circumstances, would have meant 
the advent of a Socialist Govern- 
ment. Had Sir Anthony Eden 
wished to remain in office, he 
would certainly not have been 
overthrown by his Party, not) only 
because it has a well-established 
tradition of loyalty to its Leader, 
but also because disloyalty would 
have meant political suicide for 
the Party. 


These considerations were 
widely realized, hence the firm- 
ness of sterling and: of the Stock 
Exchange. Any anticipation of 
developments that might have in- 
volved the risk of an early gen- 
eral election would have caused 
a flight from the pound and a 


. Slump in the Stock Exchange. -In- 


deed, the immediate effect of the 
announcement of Sir Anthony 
Eden’s resignation was a distinctly 
weaker trend in the markets. This 
was because it was assumed that 
he- would be. succeeded by Mr. 
Butler, and it was widely known 
that a strong section of the Con- 
servative Party would be un- 
willing to support him. 


Has Greater United Support 


The main reason why Sir 
Anthony Eden decided to resign 
is that, realizing his unpopularity 


_in-the country, he did not wish to 


become a liability to the Con- 
servative party on. the eve of 
some important by-elections. He 
felt that his party and the gov- 
ernment stood a better chance of 
living down the Suez affair if it 
were led by- someone else. And 
the main reason why the Queen 
decided to invite Mr. Macmillan 


- to farm a government instead of 


inviting Mr. Butler is the view 
that the former would stand a bet- 
ter chance than the latter to secure 
the united support of the party. 

What matters from the point 
of view of sterling and of the 


Stock Exchange is that there 
should be a stable Conservative 
Government with a_ sufficiently 
secure majority to justify the 
Prime Minister in rejecting the 
Socialist demand for an early gen- 
eral election. Such a demand has 
no foundation in British consti- 
tutional practice, so long as the 
government is not defeated in the 
House of Commons. But an in- 
fluential section of the Conserva- 
tive party felt so strongly against 
Mr. Butler’s Premiership that they 
might have been prepared to risk 
even a general election. The un- 
certainty arising from such a situ- 
ation would have resulted in a re- 
vival of the speculative drain on 
sterling, and the Stock Exchange 
would have been weak just at a 
time when the Treasury is anx- 
ious to prepare the ground for 
some large conversion operations. 


It is true, a number of Con- 
servatives disapprove of Mr. Mac- 
millan. But they do not feel so 
strongly about it as do Conserva- 
tive critics of Mr. Butler. So the 
Queen followed the well-estab- 
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man. who is the most likely to be 
able to command the support of a 
working -majority. The response 
of the markets to the Queen’s de- 
cision shows that this view is 
widely held in financial circles, 
not only in London but also 
abroad. Under Mr. Macmillan’s 
leadership the stability of the Con- 
servative Government inspires 
confidence. Which is what really 
matters from the point of view of 
the prospects of sterling and of 
the Stock Exchange. Had Sir 
Anthony Eden prolonged his term 
of office there would have re- 
mained a feeling of uncertainty 
that his unpopularity might at 
any time create a situation in 
which the continued existence of 
the Conservative Government 
would become doubtful. As it is, 
there can be no justification for 
such fears. 


Assures Fixed Sterling Parities 


Regarded from the point of 
view of the government’s eco- 
nomic policy, there is reason for 
viewing Mr. Macmillan’s Premier- 
ship with confidence. He unhesi- 
tatingly committed himself in 
favor of maintaining the present 
parities of sterling. While Mr. 
Butler was for some time flirting 
with the idea of introducing the 
floating pound, Mr. Macmillan re- 
jected the idea out of hand as 
soon as he succeeded Mr. Butler 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Had Mr. Butler become Prime 
Minister, Mr Macmillan would 
have left the Treasury, and the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have revived the idea. In- 
deed, a few days before the 
change of government, Lord 
Chandos, who was very much the 
“power behind the throne” dur- 
ing the Eden administration, came 
out in an article strongly in favor 


his advice. It is safe to assume, 
however, that Mr. Macmillan as 
Prime. Minister. will be no more 
in favor of the floating pound 
than he was when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. For this reason 
alone the firmness of sterling 
after the announcement of the 
Queen’s decision was justified. 


Bank Rate Outlook 


Mr. Macmillan’s transfer from 
the Treasury to 10 Downing 
Street sécures a continuity of the 
government’s economic policies. 
He :is first and foremost an eco- 
nomic expert, and is certain to 
eontinue to take an active in- 
terest in economic policies after 
his departure from the Treasury. 
The new government’s primary 
aim will be the reinforcement of 
sterling—not with the aid of ad- 
ditional dollar facilities but by 
means of resisting inflation at 
home. 


In so far as it is possible to re- 
lax the credit syueeze without 
coming into conflict with this ob- 
jective, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will undoubtedly do 
so. But the position of sterling is 
not expected to be jeopardized 
for the sake of yielding to pres- 
sure in favor of lower interest 
rates. The bank rate will be re- 
duced in due course, but not un- 
til the government is satisfied that 
in doing so it does not run the 
risk of a relapse of sterling. The 
more confidence the Macmillan 
administration inspires at home 
and abroad, the better will be the 
chances of an early reduction of 
the bank rate. 


With Lamson Bros. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LA SALLE, Ill. — William T. 
Scott III has become affiliated 
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Hugo Weinberger Has 
Own Investment Firm 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Hugo J. 
Weinberger has formed H. J. 
Weinberger Co. with offices at 
15 Exchange Place, to deal in in- 
vestment securities. Mr. Weinber- 
ger was formerly an officer of 
Julius Maier Co., Inc. Prior there- 
to he was with Stein & Co. and 
Herzog & Co. in New York. 


Arthur Hageman With 
Kormendi & Co., Inc. 


Kormendi & Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York City, dealers in 
investment securities, announced 
that Arthur G. Hageman has be- 
come associated with the firm as 
manager of the Municipal Bond 
Department. 


Joins Investors Planning 
(Special to Tue Financia, Curontcte) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Alfred H. 
Hoffman is now connected with 
Investors Planning Corporation of 


New England, Inc., 68 Devonshire 
Street. 


With Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to Tue Financiat CuHronicre) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Clifton S. 
Jamieson is now connected with 
Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc., Boat- 
men’s Bank Building, members of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 


Joins Stifel; Nicolaus 
(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Russell E. 
Gieselmann has become affiliated 
with Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, 
Incorporated, 314 North Broad- 





























ot the floating pound. Possibly with Lamson Bros. & Co., State way, members of the Midwest 
lished tradition in choosing the Mr. Butler might have listened to Bank Building. Stock Exchange. 
Lhis announcement, which appears as a matler of record only, is not an offer to sett or the solicitation of an offer 
lo buy any of these securities. The offering ts made only by the Prospectus. 
Not a New Issue January 15, 1957 
964,454 SHARES | 
ARKANSAS LOUISIANA GAS COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 
PRICE. $22 PER SHARE 
Copies of the Prospectus may be oblained Jrom such of the undersignea 
and others as are qualified lo act as dealers in securities in this Stale. 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. STEPHENS, INC. 
BLYTH & CoO., INC. EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
DEAN WITTER & CO. ‘ 
— 
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. The Robertson Siudy on Existing 
Banking and Credit Laws 


\ By HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON* 


U. S. Senator 


capacity, is now reviewing our 


which includes proposals for: 





£0 eg ore 


from Virginia 


Remindful of last. May’s price inflation prediction that did 
materialize, Senate Banking Committee Chairman, who, in that 


banking and credit laws, terms 


credit the key to our money supply and, thus, our economic 
health. Senator Robertson perceives retail price rise, rising 
interest rates and heavy demand for credit; in short, a “con- 
tinuing trend toward inflation.” Decries small annual price 
inflation rate; demands moderating monetary policy to keep 
boom within stable economic growth, and praises Federal 
Reserve efforts. Issues progress -report-on Committee study 


bank stock option plans; per- 


missive cumulative voting; industrial, commercial, and liberal- 
ized construction loans; merger regulation and “streamlined” 
bank reports in specific instances; and new legislation per- 


taining to savings and loan association branches and mergers. 


Y¥ am acting as Chairman of the 
full Banking and Currency Com- 
. mittee in its efforts to review our 
hanking and credit laws and to 
recommend 
~changes which 
ill adapt 
them meore-«% 
elosely to 
present-day 
needs. 

Changing 
laws is the re- 
sponsibility of 

the Congress, 
ond the Bank- 
ing and Cur- 
cency Commit- 
fees of the 
House and 
Senate have 
the function of 
recommending the form which 

- new legislation in this field should 
take. 

We cannot do this 
lowever, except with the advice 
and assistance of those who will 
ive controlled or affected by the 
jaws. That is why my first move, 
when we undertook this study, 
vas to assemble an Advisory. Com- 
mittee including some of the top 
men in the field of banking. drawn 
from all parts of the nation. 


We have had the benefit of their 
ndvice in preparing a tentative 
iil, on which public hearings 
will be held beginning later this 
raonth. We shall continve to need 
vot only the advice of those who 
vill testify at.these hearings but 
also the backing of financial lead- 
ers in each community who can 
haelp the voters, to whom we are 
i ltimately responsible, to under- 
rtand the need for the changes we 
chall propose. 

In building this background of 
tinderstanding, it is especially im- 
jportant that we have the coopera- 
ion of those who are concerned 
with the credit aspects of our 
«cconomy. This is true because 
credit has become the key to our 
i.oney supply: and the money 
cupply, in terms of total medium 
«©f exchange. rather than merely 
technical currency, is the con- 
irolling factor in determining 
«vhether we shall continue on a 
found and stable financial basis 
«r suffer the consequences of radi- 
cal inflation and ruinotis depres- 
ton. 

Therefore, before I discuss the 
“Robertson Study” of the banking 
laws, I want to examine briefly 
ihe problems of credit and infla- 
{ion which I feel are fundamental 
end which require constant con- 
</deration. 


Last May. in addressing the 
ennual convention of the Colorad: 
igankers Association, I called at- 
f{ention to our rapid industrial ex- 


ZS 


A. W. Robertson 





*An address prepared by Senator Rob- 
«<*tson but delivered im his absence due 
fo illmess by Donald L. Rogers, Counsel 
to the Senate Banking and Currency 
(Committee, before the Ninth National 
<{yedit Conference of the American Bank- 
ee pane Chicago, Ill... Jan. 15, 





properly,’” 


pansion and some of the conse- 
quences growing from it and 
called upon the bankers of the 
Mountain States to cocperate with 
Federal agencies to prevent fur- 
ther price inflation. 

Some of the inflation I pre- 
dicted last May has occurred, and 
my most recent studies of the 
problem would lead me to give 
to bankers today the same advice 
I gave seven months ago. 

By way of background, we 
should note that, contrary to the 
experience after every other ma- 
jor war, when prices soon fell 
from their wartime peaks, prices 
have continued to rise since the 
end of World War II. The latest 
figures from the Department of 
Labor showed the Consumer Price 
Index for November 1956 at 
117.8° of the 1947-49 average. 


Retail Price Outlook 
Most of the increase occurred, 
it is true, before 1952, and fluctua- 
tions since then have been within 
a narrow range. This has resulted 
because a continuing rise of prices 
of rents and services generally 
has been offset bv declining farm 
prices, reflected to a lesser extent 
in cheaper retail feod prices. Dur- 
ing 1956, however, the trend of 
retail food prices reversed itself 
and moved upward. That trend 
may be accentuated in the future 
by the tendency of farmers to cut 
down the crops: when prices get 
too low. The future outlook for 
retail prices also is indicated by 
the continuing strengthening of 

the wholesale price index. 
Looking beyond retail and 
wholesale prices, I need hardiv 
remind you of the tight money 
situation created by continuing 
strong demands from consumers, 

business, and government. 


Our gross national product was 
pushed up to a-record annual rate 
of $424 billion in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1956. This was an increase 
of $22 billion or 5% over the pre- 
vious year. Personal income after 
taxes also reached record highs as 
did consumer spending, which 
went to a new high rate of $272 
billion. These figures can be bet- 
ter understood if they are com- 
pared with those in the depression 
of the Thirties, when our gross 
national product fell to an annual 
rate of $56 billion and some ecen- 
omists estimated the total wealth 
of our nation at only $323 billion. 
Today we have a national debt of 

275 billion, and the _ interest 
charges on that debt are larger 
than the total revenues of the 
government were when I entered 
Congress in 1933. 


Predicts Continuing Inflation 
Trend 

The outlook today is for further 
strong expansion in private de- 
mands for. goods and services, in- 
tensive .utilization of. manpower, 
materials, and plant; growth in 
physical volume -of plant output: 
aud, as a consequence of these 
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factors, persistent. upward _pres- 
sure on prices, heavy demands‘for 
credit, and rising interest rates. 

All of this clearly spells a con- 
tinuing trend toward~ inflation: 
and inflation, as the Chairman’ of 
the Board of the United States 
Steel Corporation pointed out re- 
cently, is no respecter of persons. 
It strikes with equally devastating 
effects the small business .and the 
large business. 


The Monthly Letter of the First 
National City Bank of New Yark 
brought’ out this point strikingly 
in a recent issue by recalling that 
in Germany before the First World 
War 40 billion marks of mortgage 
loans were outstanding, calculated 
to represent about one-sixth of 


the German national wealth, but . 
by 1923 the mark had depreciated: 


to the point where it took 42° bil- 
lion of them to equal. one’U. S. 
cent. The loans, of course, were 
worthless by then: and inflation 
had given the wealth of the credi- 
tors to the debtors, destroyed the 
provident middle classes, wiped 
out the pool of loanable funds, and 
erased every sensible reason for 
saving. 


Castigates Slow Inflation 

The German experience with 
explosive inflation during’ 
after World War I was not unique: 
It was repeated in a number of 
countries in World War I. Other 
countries, like the United States, 
have had only a slow-burning or 
creeping inflation. 
2 or 3% a year constant"rise in 


-price levels may seem quite harm- 


less to many persons, it- is not 
harmless to the savers:- and the 
fact that the damage is being more 
widely recognized is illustrated. by 


the recent editorial in. “Harper's - 


Magazine,” which in effect apol- 
ogized to readers for running ad- 
vertising urging them to . buy 
United States Savings Bonds be- 
cause those who had bought these 
securities in 1941, for instance, 
now found that in terms of-buyidz 
power the accumulated interest-of 


15 vears had been destreyed. =» 
The effects of even a little in- 


flation do not 
either when it 
rise of 1% in the consumer price 
index costs the public $2!» ‘billion 
a year. 


seem harmléss 


With the situation now  cén- 


fronting us, it seems clear to me 
that we need a monetarv_ policy 
that will exert a moderating ‘in- 


fluence cn .the demand for funds 


and- which wil keep. this: boom, 
which cannot last forever, Within 
the limits required for~a-stable 
economic growth. 


Praises Federal Reserve 
In this connection, . I: say<quite 


frankly to you, who are concerned 
with the providing of -credit, that 


I feel the Federal Reserve System 


has exerted a sound influence by 
its movements to limit the moenéy 
supply. * 
Actually, the Federal’ Reserve 
has not attempted to bring about 
a shrinkage of the money supply, 
which it could have dene by seH- 
ing government securities from its 
portiolio or by raising the veserve 
requirements for member banks 
It has merely refrained from sup- 
plying additional funds to‘ the 
banking system which ‘could -have 
served as the basis for .turther 
credit expansion and has allowed 
the money market to tighten@it- 
self under the impact of climbir 
credit demands pressing against 
the limited supply of savings. 
Borrowers obtained $6:2 billion 
on commercial loans during -the 
first 10 months of last year. Cor- 
porations borrowed $7.6 billion in 
new capital issues. State and imu- 
micipal governments obtained $48 
billion. Residential real estate 
credit increased by $8.5. billion 
during the first three quarters of 


1956. Consumer credit also” in- 
tréased substantially. 
Some .borrowers may -not 


able to obtain all the money they 
want; but the credit stream is far 


and - 


But, while’a. 


is realized that’ a 


ig: 


be ~ 


from dry, as was indicated. by the 
survey. made by . the. American 
Bankers Association showing that 
the Iargest. banks in the country 
had. substantially increased their 
loans to-small- business last year. 


It is unpleasant to pay higher 
interest rates but they are less ex- 
pensive than” the -alternative of 
more. price _intlation. This fact 
must be made.clear to the cus- 


tomers of: the commercial. banks 


which, with: their $200 “billion. of 
assets, have a central role to play 


“in credit restraint. Bankers. must 


explain to customers the stake all 
of us have in the operation of “an 
effective monetary policy which 
is essential to a free enterprise 
economy. , ; 

Now, briefly, as to the progress 
of our study of the banking and. 
credit laws: 


a 


Study Progress ._ Report 


Recently,-I gave to the press a 
comprehensive statement concern- 


ing the draft bill which will.serve 


as‘a basis for our public’ hearings.’ 


we have drafted a bill m 
250 ‘pages in. length. 
Your will recall that: when ; 
undertook this study; I stated that 
our primary objectives would be 
(1) To remove obsolete proy 
from the statutes so that the law 
would be .more_ workable ; 
more easily understood; and (9 
to add - new + 
where needed to meet the mod- 
ern-day needs-of.our economy | 
‘said -also that -we-would- not at: 
tempt to make ,changes involving: 
broad. theories of .credit contro} 
and banking supérvision hich 


ore than B 


‘isions | 





ang § 


statutory authority ’ 


should have the consideration o; § 
a.full-time Commission, such as | 


-the Advisory Committee has 
recommended. 


'. L believe that. our bill is in Jing 


IW 


with that announced program: a|- | 


though-it probably contains some 
more .controversial items than we 
had antiicpated when 
fying. the banking laws. 


‘Outdated Statutes 


That bill is. the product of work” 


done since the adjournment of the 
last Congress by. the’ Federal 
supérvisory agencies, trade organ- 
izations in the financial field, the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
statf, and our 27-man Advisory 
Committee. 


The Advisory Committee, which 
ineludes five former presidents of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, considered several hundred 
proposals to change; the existing 


laws; and its report was extremely 
valuable because it represented 
an ~. objective consideration of 
present-day banking.problems by 
a group of highly qualified ex- 
perts. On the basis‘of theirsreport 


we first | 
thought of modernizing and codi- 


To illustrate the naiure of the 
bill..here are some samples of the | 


outdated statutes we proposed to 
repeal: 
(1) 


The provision for double ? 


liability’ on national bank share- | 


holders. which was abolished in 
1937. 

(2) The more- than 50 sections 
of law dealing with the circula- 


tion of national bank notes, which » 


have not. circulated since 1935. 


(3)~The more than 40 sections . 


of law . dealing 


with National) 


Agricultural. Credit Corporations |@ 
which died out after the Congress } 


in 1932: forbade organization of 
any more of-them. 


- (4) Provisions authorizing the 
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Future of International 0il 


By A. N. 


LILLEY* 


Vice-President, The Texas Company, New York City 


Optimism about the long term future of the international oil 


- business is voiced by Texaco’s 


foreign operations head in look- 


ing beyond the temporary Middle East oil-flow disruption. 
U. S. 5% growth in oil consumption per year is contrasted 
with Europe’s 12% per year, and total free world 11 million 


barrel daily demand of five 


years ago is compared to 21 


million barrels daily expected five years from now, with U. S. 
demand-percentage of the total declining, respectively, from 
two-thirds to one-half. Mr. Lilley advises facing the fact of 
Middle East’s dominant oil position, and the need for greatly 
accelerated capital investments. around the world. Expresses 
confidence that a “durable and stable” relationship between 
West and Middle East will emerge, and that respect for con- 
tractual obligations will grow and encourage large-scale 
capital-flow. 


A few weeks ago, when your 
chairman asked me to talk about 
the international oil ‘business. I 
accepted his kind invitation with 
some misgiving. It seemed to me 
that events had been moving so 
rapidly since the seizure of the 
Suez Canal that the timing for 
such a speech was not too good. 

In thinking further about it, 
however, I concluded — I hope 
rightly—that this audience would 
be primarily concerned with a 
long term appraisal—-a look be- 
yond the morning’s headlines to 
the prospects of international oil 
over the years ahead. 

This longer look still focuses 
on the Middle East, for reasons 
with which most of you are prob- 
ably familiar. 

The Middle East contains at 
least three-quarters of all known 
oil reserves in the free world. To 
state this another way, this small 
area holds at least 145 billion bar- 
rels of oil reserves — more than 


100 times its recent annual pro- 


duction rate. 

The petroleum economy of the 
entire free world, including the 
United States, will depend more 
and more on the Middle East in 
the future. Proved reserves in the 
United States are now only 12 
times what we will produce this 
year. Additional reserves will 
continue to be found in the U. S.; 
but in another 10 years, unless 
sizable new fields are discovered, 
about 3 million barrels a day of 
oil will have to be imported to 
meet growing U. S. needs. A sub- 
stantial part of these imports will 
have to come from the Middle 
East. 

All of you know the present 
situation. Prior to the seizure of 
the Suez Canal, the Middle Fast 
fields were producing almost four 
million barrels a day. About 1} 
million barrels were being moved 
out through the Canal, and almost 
another million through the pipe- 
lines to the Mediterranean. Most 
of this oil moving through the 
Mediterranean went to West Eu- 
rope. 

As you can see, blockage of the 
Canal and sabotage of the Iraq 
pipelines going through Syria 
have resulted in a major interrup- 
tion of the flow of oil from the 
Middle East. Lack of tankers has 
prevented the movement of equiv- 
alent quantities of oil around 
Africa to Europe. 


The Need Now 


The need, therefore, has been to 
make emergency arrangements to 
keep Europe supplied with her 
basic oil requirements from other 
areas. Private companies imme- 
diately stepped in and began this 
job; and, in recent weeks, you 
have all seen how our government 
has further organized this effort 





*An address by Mr. Lilley bef 
American Bankers lower ny Bowe sagt Be 


Seat Coal Conference, Chicago, Jan. 


by establishing the Middle East 
Emergency Committee to coordi- 
nate oil shipments to Western 
Europe. 


Rearrangements of world oil 
movements are now being worked 
out, aimed particularly. at meet- 
ing Europe’s requirements within 
the limitation of available tank- 
ers. Despite our best effort, the 
immediate effect of this Middle 
East upset is serious, both for the 
Middle East and for Europe. 
Whether it will do lasting damage 
depends on how soon the Canal 
can be reopened and the Iraq 
pipelines repaired. The latest re- 
ports are that the Canal will be 
partly open in March and fully 
open in May, but even this brief 
interruption of normal oil flow 
represents a sharp economic blow 
to both the Middle East and to Eu- 
rope. 

Prior to the emergency, oil 
revenues to the Middle East coun- 
tries were running at about $1 bil- 
lion. per year in. direct royalties 
and taxes, with additional mil- 
lions in transit fees, local wages, 
purchases, and other disburse- 
ments. For a good many of these 
countries, oil revenues are almost 
their only significant economic 
resource. The present curtailment 
of production means a drastic cut 
in the oil revenues of the Middle 
East countries. 


Europe’s Position 


As for Europe, there is no al- 
ternative to a winter of severe oil 
rationing. Despite everything the 
industry can do, there will be a 
deficit in oil supplies of around 
15% to 20%. Restriction of pleas- 
ure driving will not be enough. 
There will also be slowdowns in 
industrial production, and, unfor- 
tunately, some resulting unem- 
ployment. There will be higher 
costs for many materials, and 
danger of further inflation. 


Finally, there will be a con- 
siderable strain on the foreign 
exchange position of many Euro- 
pean countries. Britain and 
France, for example, will have to 
pay for a lot of oil with dollars. 
Also Britain, in particular, will 
lose hard currency earnings be- 
cause she will have less oil to sell 
to other countries. European ex- 
ports of dry cargoes also will be 
hurt by the longer haul around 
Africa. Some East of Suez mar- 
kets may be lost and will be dif- 
ficult to regain. 

All of Europe, therefore, is feel- 
ing the economic pinch. For Great 
Britain, we estimate that all of 
this is likely to cost, on her trade 
account alone, something like 
$42 billion of hard currency. This 
is a substantial sum when you 
consider that Britain’s regular re- 
serves figure recently dropped be- 
low $2 billion. However, the short 
term pressure on sterling has been 
greatly relieved by the large ad- 


ditional resources. made available . 


by the International Monetary 


- Europe. 
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Fund and Export-Import Bank— 


_zbout $1,800,000,000. 
We have to remember, too, that- 


as an international currency, ster- 
ling is particularly susceptible to 
speculative drains. Much of the 
recent drain on reserves has been 
speculative and can be expected 
to wash back once the situation 
is restered. 


Leoking Beyond Suez 


Although the Suez Canal crisis 
will be recorded as an important 
event in the years 1956 and-1957, 


we should not let this. blind us to. 
the tremendous ‘strides that have. 


been and are being made in re- 
building the economy of Western 
With the restoration of 
traffic through the Canal and the 


repair of the pipelines proceeding. 


on schedule, it should not be ‘nec- 
essary to lower, by any substan- 
tial degree, our generally optimis- 
tic view of Europe’s economic 
future. Certainly, if the Middle 
East is to reach its full share of 
economic growth in the world, it 
will be dependent in a. large 
measure on the continued expan- 
sion of its principal market, Eu- 
rope. . 


Middle East. Too, Depends on 
Europe : 
Now, I would like to dwell a 


bit on this interdependence of the. 


Middle East and Europe. The 
equation goes like this: on.the one 
hand, Europe -normally depends 
on the Middle East for about four- 
fifths of all the oil she imports. 
The Middle East, in turn, depends 
for its livelihood primarily on oil: 
and of all oil produced in the 
Middle East, around three-fifths 
normally finds its market in Eu- 
rope. It is a very important fact 
that no such basis of mutual in- 
terest exists between the Soviet 
bloc and the Middle East produc- 
ing countries. The Soviet areas 


currently are more than self-suf-. 
. ficient in oil resources and > even 


have some for export, and it ap- 
pears that this will continue to be 
the case. 

Since the Suez Canal seizure, 
there has been a great deal of 
gloomy talk about the U. S. oil 
industry’s interests in the Middle 
East. Well, the hard fact is that 
oil is where you find it—and with 
three-fourths of the free world’s 
known reserves in the Persian 
Gulf area, I believe it is indeed 
fortunate that American com- 
panies have access. to more than 
one-half of these reserves. And-— 
I might say—that although there 
is some conspicuous anti-Western 
feeling in that area, there is.a 
great deal of less conspicuous, but 
no less real, enthusiasm and ad- 
miration for this country. 


Where Is Demand Growing? 


These fabulous reserves in the 
Middle East are vitally needed: 
- Over the past five years, de- 
mand in the: United States has 
been growing at the rate of about 
5% per year. But in Europe in 
the same period, growth has been 
approximately 12% per year. Five 


' years ago, total free world de- 


mand was about 11 million bar- 
rels daily of which one-third was 
outside the United States. Just 
prior to the emergency, total de- 
mand had increased to nearly 16 


million barrels daily of which 


over 40% was outside this coun- 
try. Five years hence, we expect 
total world demand to approxi- 
mate 21 million barrels daily, and 
fully half of it will be outside the 
United States. 

To meet this tremendous pro- 
spective demand both here and 
abroad, the search for oil is going 
on in every part of the world. 
Many U.S. companies are partic- 
ipating in crude oil exploration 
or production in the Arabian 


Peninsula,. the African Contin. 
Sicily, Pakistan, Canada, oy 
Paraguay, Ecuador, Peru, Cube. 
Mexico, and other countries. Ajj 
in. all, mere than 100 American 
operators are now involved in 
producing or exploration in more 
than 30 foreign nations. 

Some of these explorations 
show considerable promise: but as 
things stand today, you simply 
have to face the fact of the dom- 
inating position which Middle 
East reserves hold in the free 
world oil picture. Over the past 
five years, Middle East produc- 
tion has doubled, reaching nearly 
4 milion barrels daily. With 
world demand continuing to jn- 
crease, there is no question that 
Middle East production will con- 
tinue its spectacular rise. 


Pictures Capital Needs 

This tremendous potential] 
growth means a number of things. 
Particularly important is the huge 
amount of money that will have 
to- be invested around the world 
to find and develop oil, to provide 
pipelines and tankers, to build 
refineries, to finance marketing 
and distribution networks. 


During the last 10 years. 1946- 
1955, the free world’s oil industry, 


‘ineluding American and _ foreign 


firms, has invested an estimated 
$60 billion — $40 billion in the 
U. S.- and nearly $20 billion 
abroad. We estimate a compa- 
rable amount will be required, not 
during the next 10 years, but dur- 
ing the next five years and that 
nearly half of it will be invested 
abroad. A great deal of this money 
will be self-generated as in the 
past,- but a substantial amount of 
outside financing will almost cer- 
tainly be required. 

However, it-is vital that gov- 
ernments and peoples everywhere 
recognize that the granting of con- 
cessions by a sovereign govern- 
ment is in itself ohé'of the great- 
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est exercises of sovereignty, 
whether such a contract be with 
gnother government, a_ private 
company, or an individual. 

The fundamental basis for all 
international trade is credit and 
trust based on the reeognition of 
the sanctity and stability of con- 
tracts freely entered into. 


Creating Investment Confidence 


Nationalism as an objective for 
any nation is one with which we 
in the United States must be in 
sympathy. However, those nations 
which have achieved indepen- 
denee must recognize that sover- 
eignty carries with it not only 
privileges, but also responsibil- 
ities. In their own self-interest, 
independent nations must do 
everything possible to create an 
atmosphere of stability for busi- 
ness enterprises which will help 
to develop. their natural re- 
sources and improve their econ- 
omies in general. 

We have all been encouraged to 
see more and more countries 
around the world embracing the 
proposition that they must adopt 
responsible policies toward for- 
eign capital in order to attract it. 
I believe we are moving into an 
era in which international flows 
of private capital will be much 
more important than in the past. 

I think this is a time when 
American businessmen, and our 
government, foreign business, and 
governments. around the world, 
should redouble their efforts to 
achieve conditions in which pri- 
vate capital can go where it is 
most needed. 

In appraising the Middle East, 
we have to realize that this arca 
is living through a whirlwind of 


change. Economic development 
and growing trade with other 


areas are disrupting old patterns 
of life. No area of the world is 
feeling more intensely the world- 
wide tide of nationalism — the 
drive of peoples everywhere to 
stand on their own feet and be 
their own masters. By and large, 
I -feel that most of the Arab coun- 
tries, particularly the major pro- 
ducing countries, have handled 
their affairs about as well as could 
be expected during this decade of 
tumultuous change. 
of my own experience with the 
Middle East countries in which 
my own company has producing 
and exploration interests, I want 
te assure you that this area has 
its full share of peoples and gov- 
ernments with intelligence and 
integrity. 

As a representative of one of 
the several American oil firms 
active in the Middle East, I do 
have a sense of pride in-the role 
we are playing. In our overseas 
operations, we have neither con- 
sidered nor conducted ourselves 
as “exploiters.” We have made 
every effort — while studiously 
avoiding political interference of 
any kind — to make a maximum 
contribution to the welfare and 
progress of the countries in which 
we have worked. 

Oil production in the Middle 
East has skyrocketed since World 
War II. Unheard-of sums, from 
the viewpoint of a few years past, 
have poured into national treas- 
uries. The disposition of some of 
these funds has encouraged some 
rather fanciful stories, but the 
fact is that a great deal of con- 
Structive and _ forward-looking 
work is being financed bv them. 
In several of the countries. oil 
revenues are largely earmarked 
for economic development pro- 
frams. In Saudi Arabia, malaria 
Is practically a thine of the past: 
and much progress has been made 
in wiping out the scourge of 
trachoma. 

I’ve bern talking here for a half 
hour about the picture of inter- 


national oil, and I guess I've 
sounded optimistic. Well, I am 
optimistic — and for three very 


200d reasons. 


Grounds for Optimism 


First,. recent events point to 
the emergence of a stronger U. S. 


On the basis © 





Government policy toward- the 
Middle East, indicating a new 


awareness of the vital importance 
of that area. A policy aimed at 
safeguarding the rights and free- 
doms of the peoples of the Middle 
Kast should be a stabilizing infiu- 
ence, thus permitting continued 
economic growth. 

Second, the West needs Middle 
Eastern oil supplies: and the Mid- 
dle East must have Western mar- 
kets. I have enough faith in 
human nature to believe two areas 
Which are so vitally dependent, 
one on the other, will work to 
achieve solutions compatible with 
their mutual interests. 

Third, and more broadly, the 
Middle East and others of the less 
industrialized areas need capital: 
and the West is in a position to 
supply it. I am confident that the 
essential condition for continued 
large scale flow of Western capi- 
tal—respect for contractual obli- 
gations—will become more firmly 
established as the various nations 
see, in practice, how vital it is to 
their own economic advancement. 

A Western statesman is re- 
ported to have said recently that 
the Creator placed some limits on 
our capacity for intelligence, but 
none on our capacity for stupid- 
ity. He’s probably right. But the 
stakes of the Middle East and of 
the West, in building a durable 
and stable relationship, are so 
great that I am confident that in- 
telligence, rather than stupidity, 
cannot help but prevail. 


Phila. Secs. Assn. 
Elects Officers 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—John D. 
Foster was elected President of the 
Philadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting and 
election of the 
association 
held Thursday 
evening at the 
Barclay Hotel: 

Mr. Foster, 
who iis Vice- 
President of 
Studley, Shu- 
pert & Co., 
succeeds Fran- 
cis M. Brooke, 
Jr., partner of 
Brooke & Co., 


whose term 
: expired. 
John D. Foster Other offi- 


cers elected 
were: Leighton H. Mcelllvaine, 
manager of the Municipal Depart- 
ment otf Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
Vice-President: Albert A. R. Wen- 
zel of Hornblower & Weeks, Treas- 
vrer; and F. Lester Smith of Jan- 
ney, Dulles, Battles & Co., Secre- 
tary. 

The following members were 
elected to the Board of Directors 
to serve for three years: Francis 
M. Brooke. Jr., John D. Foster, F. 
Lester Smith and Henry Ecrovd, 
Trust Investment Officer of the 
Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 


Two With Reynolds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Philip D. 
Small has become connected with 
Reynolds & Co., 221 South Church 
Street. He was formerly with 
Bache & Co. 


With J. N. Russell Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Richard 
H. Quigley is with J.N. Russell & 
Co., Inc., Union Commerce Build- 
ing, members of the New York 

and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Julius W. Noyes 


Julius W. Noyes passed away 
Jan. 14 at the age of 69. A for- 
mer member. of the New York 
Stock Exchange, he was a partner 
in J. W. Noyes & Co. until his 
retirement from the brokerage 
busineéss:in 1935. . 
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Not since Secretary of War 
Stanton in Lincoln’s Administra- 
tion has a man worked so hard to 
get a job as John Foster Dulles 
wOrkea tO De- 
come Secre- 
tary of State. 
Stanton’s am- 
bition was to 
gct on the Su- 
preme Court. 
He never ac- 
complished. it. 

Ever since 
Tom Dewey 
began being 
mentioned as 
a Presidential 
possibility, 
which now 
seems to have 
been ever so 
long ago, Foster Dulles has been 
after the office of Secretary of 
State. To any other man it would 
have been nothing but grief. It 
hasn’t been that for Dulles be- 
cause he seems to thrive upon the 
turmoil which has been his ex- 
perience. 

I hate to join in the chorus that 
has been predicting his downfall. 
It has been more of a wish than 
anything substantial. 

But reluctantly I am coming to 
the belief that his resignation 
will be forthcoming before many 
months. This is no criticism on 
my part for what he has done and 
what he hasn’t done. However. 
my impression is that Congress is 


Carlisle Bargeron 


simply getting tired of hearing 
his name. And Mr. Eisenhower 


must be coming to the same fcel- 
ing. 

As this is being written, Dulles 
is being given a merciless going- 
over by the House Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the worst is 
yet to come when he appéars be- 
for the Senate. counterpart. Un- 
derlying it, of course, is that the 
Democrats who took such a public 


E .prosperity 





; From Washington 
| Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 





beating in their conduct of for- 
eign affairs, think they have a 
crackerjack issue in the way ii 
which Dulles has conducted them 

But. accompanying this, Con- 
gress, as a whole, is fed up with 
European problems and appar- 
ently Congress reflects the senti- 
ment of the country. The people 
had a fairly good reason to expect 
a tax reduction at this session. 
Here we are rolling in the greatest 
we have ever knowr 
but wartime excise taxes are stil: 
in effect more than 10 years after 
the war for which they were im- 
posed. And, instead of a tax re- 
duction, we are faced with a $72 
billion budget, $6 billion morc 
than last vear. 

However, apparently every time 
we get into position for a tax cul. 
another foreign problem ariscs. 
This year, instead of reducing th: 
military budget, it is to be in- 
creased by some $3 billion. Why’ 
Oh, the foreign situation has be- 
come more grave. 

Dulles, as was Dean Acheson 
before, has become before Con- 
gress the svmbol of this annoving 
problem. Therefore, he has com 
to be annoying and _ irritating 
Congress being fed up with the 
problem is fed up with Dulles, anc 
his repeated solutions. 

His solutions are always “musts.” 
We face a world calamity, he told 
the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, if Congress doesn’t accept 
his present solution for the Mid- 
dle East. It is difficult for me as 
it is with members of Congress. to 
see the dire picture of the Middle 
East which Dulles paints. It was 
only a few years ago that Iran 
kicked up its heels and took its 
oil away from Britain. Iran soon 
found that it had not the techni- 
cal skill to develop the oil in the 
first instance and no market for 
it in the second. It was very glad 
to accept the face-saving device 
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which 
offered. 
if Sauci Arabia and the other 
oil countries o: tae Middle East 
think Russia would prove to be 
as attractive a market for their 
oil as the West, it might be a good 
idea to let them try it a while. 

Manifestly, now that the matter 
has been put up to them by the 
President, Congress is almost com- 
pelled to give him the authority 
to intervene with arms whi@a 
Congress will unquestionably do. 
But the outcome of the proposal 
for economic aid is decidedly 
uncertain, as I predicted several 
weeks ago it would be. 

Dulles won't say and he can’t 
very well say just how he intends 
to use this economic aid. The 
truth is that he wants a fund to 
pass around to the Middle Eastern 
vandits) pretty. much as Britain 
and France used to do when they 
were “global” leaders. 


He is a past master in the Eng- 
lish language. He knows how to 
use the thinnest distinction in 
words. This has long provoked 
the newspapermen who cover him. 
Together with the general feeling 
of Congress towards him and for- 
eign problems, this is proving 
particularly vexatious at this time. 


Joins Foster & Marshall | 


(Special to Tue FinaNnciit CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Kenneth C 
Kraushaar has become associated 
with Foster & Marshall, U. S. Na- 
tional Bank Building. He was 
formerly with Donald C. Sloan & 
Co. 


the United .States finally 


Walston Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, Ore.— Robert L. 
Wilson has been added to the staff 
of Walston & Co., Inc., 901 South- 
west Washington Street. 


Hettinger Director 


Albert J: Hettinger, Jr., partner 
in Lazard Freres & Co. since 1944, 
has been elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of Underwood 
Corporation, business machines 
manufacturer. 
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Look'ng at the Major Influences | 
In the World Business Outlook 


By HARVEY WILLIAMS 
President, Phileco International Corporation 


may 
, 


pean satellites unrest, 


* An optimistic international business outlook for 1957 results 
from Philco International President’s evaluation of negative 
factors, as tight money ard high interest rates, Eastern Euro- 
and economic consequences following 


| Suez crisis, and constructive factors,-as rising- population and 


consumer demand 


, urbanization and industrialization, 
and myriad scientific-technological developments.: Mr. Williams 


contemplates increased U..-S. interest in Latin America; 

U. K. and Western European search for oil in soft currency 

_ areas not dependent on the Suez Canal; and American exports, 
imports and investments to exceed 1956. 


The year 1956 can be dismissed 
with a short phrase—it has been 
a record-breaker. When the final 
results are in, it is anticipated that 
exports of 
American- 
made goods 
will show an 
increase of 
21% over 1955 
and a value of 
$17 billion. A 
Zain in im- 
ports into the 
United States 
of 13% over 
1955 and a 
value of $13 
billion is an- 
Uicipated. For- 
eign invest- 
ment during 
the vear may exceed $3 billion. Of 
this total, $1 billion will represent 
new dollar investment abroad. Ap- 
proximately $0.9 billion will rep- 
resent profits of American-owned 


Harvey Williams 


foreign enterprises which will have - 


veen reinvested abroad. The bal- 
ance will represent the net amount 
of temporary short- and long-term 
Loans abroad made by commercial 
vanks and other lending agencies. 

The outlook for international 


nusiness operations in 1957 is op-. 


\imistic. It is clouded by three 
inajor circumstances. It is sup- 
yorted by powerful, constructive 
crends. It is a year during which 
important new trains of events 
inay commence. 


Negative Forces 


As production and emplovment 
¢ . . 
stave increased during the last 
decade in the more industrialized 
countries around the globe, annual 
capital expenditures have grown 
‘0 a point where they are out- 
ptripping the rate of savings in 


-tioned later. 


_jinterest rates and the tightness of™ ent: anoti Madiile:taatetn. 58 for. 





important countries including the 
United States. With the increas- 
ing demand for money, interest 
rates have hardened. It has be- 
come more and more difficult, as 
well as more expensive, for busi- 
ness enterprises to borrow abroad 
as well as at home. This condition, 


‘high money rates and shortage in 


the supply of capital, is substan- 


.tiallv world-wide. It could be ex- 


pected to slow down the rate of 


‘business, activity and expansion. 


But there are major counter in- 
fluences operating to maintain 
high. production and full employ- 
ment.overseas. These are men- 
Nevertheless, 


the capital market in the major 
countries of Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, in Australia and in the United 
States must be recognized as one 
of the negative influences in 1957. 


A second negative condition is 
the continuing unrest in the Com- 
munist satellite zone of Eastern 
Eurove. For a generation the Com- 
munist empire centering on Mos- 
cow has been expanding. Force 
and. fear mav hold the satellites 
within the orbit of the USSR still 
longer. On the other hand, we 
mav be witnessing the beginning 
of the breakdown of another dic- 
tatorship. Should the flame of re- 
volt from Russian tyranny spread 
too far too fast, a major war could 
ensue. If the change to greater 
independence and freedom comes 
more slowly. by political negotia- 
tion rather than by force of arms, 
a maior war may be avoided al- 
though local fighting, such as in 
Hungary, may be ahead. The risk 
of major war is lessened by the 
realization of the North Atlantic 
Treaty powers of the dangers in- 
herent in this situation. That was 


evident at the NATO Council 


high» 
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meeting in December, when the 
Ministers agreed that encourage- 
ment. of violent uprisings amongst 
the satellites should -be avoided. 
Much depends upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Our 
responsibility to provide world- 
wide leadership has never been 
greater. We shall either meet that 
obligation with a constructive for- 


‘eign -policy or leave a vacuum 


in the guidance of world affairs 
which will be filled by others to 


our disadvantage. 


The third cloud above, 1957 is 


Suez and the consequenees of its 


being biocked. As.coal has become 
less and less an economic source 
of energy in Europe and Britain 
during recent years, the use. of oil 
as fuel in industry and or ‘the 
generation of power has increased. 
So, too, has increased the: use of 
petroleum derivatives with: the 
dieselization of railw a-y-s -and 
greater use of gasoline—or-: diesel-. 
powered personal and. commercial 
transport, farm mechanization-and 
air transport. The increasing pro- 
ductivity of the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe is geared to 
the larger use of power and en- 


‘ergy.- It. has beem obvious that. the 
‘Suez. Canal and the pipelines to 
‘the eastern end of the Mediterra- 


nean have been becoming, month 
by month, more important, as the 
main artery supplying the fuel for 
the increasing power and energy 


_needs of these countries. | 


Perhaps it is well that Suez was 
blocked while Europe is depend- 


not more than 20% of its total en- 
ergy requirements. Under such ecir- 


cumstances, a temporary 50% cut-° 


back in oil supply represents only 
a 10% cutback in total power and 
energy available. This is serious 
but not crippling. How different 
the situation had Suez not. been 
blocked until Furcve. was «de- 
pending for one-half of its. power 
and energy requirements on. oil 
from the Middle East. The inter- 
ruption of supply now will hasten 
the development of new oil- re- 
sources in areas not dependent on 
Suez or Middle East pipelines for 
delivery. : 


Western Europe’s 1957 Prospects 


The British and French expedi- 
tion into Egypt and the blocking 
of the Suez Canal will have far- 
reaching economic and _ political 
results. However, at the year-end, 
American executives responsible 
for the European operations of 
manufacturing companies are not 
pessimistic. Their estimates of 1957 
business activity in Western Eu- 
rope anticipate a_ slithtlv lower 
first half year than 1956 with im- 
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provement.in the last half-of, 1957. 
which will make the wuole new 
year as good ag 1956 if not a, little 
r. 
"lar the ~ United Kingdom, the 
forecast is not as optimistic, Brit- 
ain faces not only a temporary 
reduction in power and energy 
supply, but- also the added drain 
on its dollar resources which. the 
British Government. plans to off- 


set by its recently arranged dollar . 


credits. Again it is anticipated 
that a poorer first half will be 
followed by an improving second 
half of the new year and that the 
full year’s business: activity in 
Great- Britain -may range from 
10% below the 1956 level to equal- 
ity with it. iy : 

These expectations for Western 
Europe and the United Kingdom 
are subject to modification.as re- 
opening of the Suez Canal devel- 
ops. Present expeetations are on 
the assumption that the Canal will 
be cleared without delay and may 
be in‘full.operation by the middle 
of 1957. The lenger full operation 
is delaved, the greater will be the 
difficulties of the United King- 
uom and Western Europe from the 
-shortasce of ol and fram tho ine 
‘creased drain of dollars as Middle 
Eastern oil is replaced with West- 
-ern Hemisphere oil. 

Summarizing, tight money and 
,high interest rates, the continuing 
unrest in*the -Eastern European 
_satellites, the temporary shortage 
‘of energy and power in the United 
-Kinedom.and Western Europe. 
“corhined with the necessary °x- 
nenditure of more collars ° for 
Western Hemisphere oil are the 
maior negative influences likely 
to be operating in 1957. 


Basic Censtructive Forces 


Amongst the powerful construc- 
tive influences which wil! tend to 
hol4 foreign business activity at 
a kich level in 1957 is the world- 
wid dAecire for qa hetter ctander4 
of living: Never before ‘has this 
demand been as evident as during 
the current: decade. In the vears 
since the war. it has been a rising 
desire not only in well develoned 
countries-such.as- the United 
States... Canada. Great Britain, 
Germany and France, but also in 
the much less developed countries 
and primitive areas. This ponular 
desire is encouraging—if not de- 
manding—increased production of 
goods and services on a large scale 
throughout the world. It is o-e of 
the principal causes of the huge 
expenditures abroad for canital 
goods with the increasing tight- 
ness of money and higher interest 
rates before-mentioned. It is a 
demand which. having been kin- 
dled, will continue for years and 
insist on fulfillment. 


— 

Another basic constructive trend 
is the ravid growth of povulation 
in many important areas. The ex- 
pected levels of population in 1975 
are being revised upward. The 
advances in medical science are 
decreasing infant mortality and 
increasing longevity. Te result- 
ant effect upon population in- 
erease even in the United States, 
is startling when measured in 
terms of the needs of future popu- 
lations for electrical power, water 
supply, comr unication, transport, 
food, housing, consumer durables 
end other perquisites of better 
living. The growth, during the 
next two decades, in business or- 
ganizations supplying soeds and 
services in a countrv like Brazil, 
where™~ the _ rate of population 
erowt>-is expected ‘te be double 


_ that .of the United States, will 


seem spectacular when 
backward frem 1975. 
Urbanization is preceeding rap- 
idly in various countries abroad. 
It accemvanies increasing indus- 
trialization. It creates a new de- 
mand for many preducts. It is 
developing “mass middle class 
markets... This is-one of the rea- 
sons why growth trends: abroad 
are about double similar trends in 
the United States. 

The recent events: in Hungary 
have dealt a body -blow. to Com- 


we look 


munisn¥in the cyes‘of. world opin- 
ion. They have pointed also to the 


enecessity: of maintaining .a high 


level of military preparedness jin 
the free world. The utilization of 
man-hours in research, construc- 
tion and production for military 
sccurity bota at home and.abroad 
would seem more likely to. in- 
crease than diminish in. 1957. 


Scientific Developments 


Finally, the world appears to be 
in the early stages of great ac- 
celeration of business _ activity 
through _new. scientific develop- 
ments, inventions and 
logical »~progress. London, Paris, 
Madrid. Caracas, Mexico City and 
San_ Francisco will be brought 
within five to:six hours of New 
York within the next three to four 
years by commercial jet aircraft. 
It has become’ possible to tele- 
phone’ from practically any center 
of population in the free world to 
any other.. With microwave, in- 
ternal communication is no longer 
dependent upon poles, crossarms 
and miles. of wire or cable. Voice 
and signals can be transmitted 
through the. air from tower to 
tower across great distances at re- 
duced capital cost and erection 
time. _The acceleration in trans- 
portation and communication 
which we are witnessing will. be 
accompanied by an acceleration-in 
our business activities with other 
nations. 

One can enlarge at length upon 
developments in electronics and 
their myriad applications, or in 
petrochemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
uses of nuclear energy and radio- 
active isotopes with their appli- 
cation to new or improved prod- 


uets useful to mankind.-In these , 
and other areas, science is break- . 
ing through barriers which seemed . 
impenetrable: only ‘20 or 30 years . 


ago:.The horizons of scientific de- 


velopment. and practical applica- - 
tion of the results are being pushed , 
back at an incredible pace which . 
must act as a positive,- construc- ° 
tive stimulant to business through- — 


out the world. 


Other Expectations 


There are large areas of the - 
where the. difficulties of ; 


world 
Suez will not affect business pro- 
grams in the coming year. The 
proximity of Western Europe and 


the United Kingdom to the uncer- ; 
tainties associated with the Rus-~ 


sian satellites in Eastern Europe 
may. tend to. diminish American 
interest in making European 1n- 
vestments while stimulating a 
greater interest in Latin America. 

The search for oil in soft cur- 
rency countries which can supply 
the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe without use of the Suez 
Canal should be accelerated. — If 
this brings about the production 
of oil in quantities merely suf- 
ficient to meet domestic needs in 
Brazil and Argentina, the eco- 
nomic welfare of those nations can 
change drastically and their cur- 
rencies could well become “hard. 
Should such a search lead to major 
discoveries of cil in new arcas, 
such as the Sahara or Western 
Africa, new undeveloped portions 
of the globe will open up for ac- 


celerated economic development 
within the next. three to seven 
years. 


Unless 1957 brings.a crisis sim- 
ilar to. that-which the Korean War 
produced in 1950, it does net seem 
unduly optimistic to expect Amer- 


‘jean exports to exeeed the levels 


of 1956, -American, imports to 


_touch a new high, and American 


investment abroad to centinue at 
current levels although its destina- 
tions may change somewhat. With 
the increasing requirements of the 
United States: for raw materials 
from outside qur own boundartes, 
it is possible that the years ©! 
greatest dollar shortage abroad 
are: passed and ‘that the. doflar 
purchasing power of foreign coun- 
tries, taken in the aggregate, |= 
commencing an.. upward tren® 


which ;will continue as. long @ 
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ur American economy continues 
zo operate at a high level of ac- 
tivity. 

Consequently, the. outlook for 
international business in 1957-gen- 
erally is good. 


Delaware Fund Names 
Four Officers = 






: & 


_ Lewis’ J. Ross 






Jas. 


Donald wi. Amen 


Venmd KR. B.ot 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Lewis J. 
Ross has been appointed Financial 
Vice-President; James P. Schel- 
lenger, Corporate Vice-President; 
Donald R. Blot, Assistant Treas- 
urer; and Donald M. Allen, Assist- 
ant Secrctary of the $47 million 
Delaware Fund, W. Linton Nelson, 
President, anncunced. 


Mr. Nelson pointed out that 
these are all newly-createu posts, 
and said the appointments are 
part of a program which calls for 
an expansion of Delaware’s execu- 
tive staff in line with the growth 
of the Fund. 


Mr. Ross, who is a Cirector and 
Vice-President of Delaware Dis- 
tributors, Inc., was elected Treas- 
urer of the Fund in 1954 and will 
continue to occupy that office. He 
‘irst entered tne invest.nent fieid 
*n 1920, and has been identified 
with the mutual fund business 
since 1932. 

Mr. Schellenger, a member of 
the Philadelphia Bar Association, 
1s a Vice-President and Secretary 
of the di-tributing company. He 
is also Secretary of Delaware 
Fund, a post to- which he was 
eleeted in 1954. 


Mr. Blot, who first joined the 
Delaware organization in 1955, 
vas formerly associated with sev- 
eral accounting firms in Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic City. 

Mr. Allen, also an attorney, 
oined Delaware Fund’s executive 
staff a yrar ago. He was formerly 
associated with the Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company where he 
was engaged in trust activities. 


Foster Marshall Branch 


YAKIMA, Wash. — Foster & 
Marshall have opened a branch 
wtfice at 11 South Fourth Street 


under the direction of Charles W. 
Delk. 


Joins A. G. Edwards 


(Specia: to THe Financiit CuRONICLE) 
BELLEVILLE, I11.—Thomas J. 
Stein III has become connected 
with A. G. Edwards & Sons, 26-A 
Public Square. 


James D. Winsor, Jr. 


James D. Winsor, Jr. passed 
“way Jan. 11 at the age of 80. He 
was a partner in Yarnall, Biddle 
& Co. and in the past was senior 
vartner of the old investment firm 
of Thomas A. Biddle & Co. 


_,bomber- to at- 


Poimew.speed 
‘and altitude . 


“start of the 


“new produce - 


‘and guided 
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‘The Aircraft Industry 1956-1957 


By ADMIRAL DEWITT 


Aircraft industry’s total sales 


C. RAMSEY (USN-Ret.) 
volume is expected to top the 


$8.5 billion mark set in 1955, and approach the 1956 estimate 

of $8.6 billion; according to Admiral. Ramsey, in reviewing 

1956-1957 outstanding achievements, general conditions, and 

production, realized and anticipated for military and civilian 

categories. Reports. higher: backlog of ~unfilled orders, and 

continued decline in military units, offset by. commercial: air- 
_ craft and guided missile sales. 


America’s aircraft industry 
achievements were; notable 


' throughout 1956, ranging from the 


flight-testing of the prototype of 


wi First vo. 3. 


supersonic jet 


‘tainment of 


-marks.-: 

Stemming 
from industry 
research be- 
gun. Since ‘the 


Korean War 
in 1950, these - 


tion. aircraft 





De Witt C. Ramsey 


missiles are 


now making a substantial contri- 
bution to America’s ability 
deter aggression. 


to 


“Among: the noteworthy events 
of 1956 was the attainment of a 
new U. S. speed record of 1,015 
miles per hour by a= standard 
production Navy fighter. Coupled 
with this was the establishment 
of an unofficial altitude record in 
excess of 20 miles and an. un- 
official speed mark of more than 
2,000 miles per hour. These were 
set by a rocket-powered manned 
research aircraft designed to ex- 
plore the problems encountered 
in high-speed flight. 

In the guided missile field, the 
Navy ended 1956 with operational 
models in every category. In- 
cluded were a_e ship-to-surface 
pilotless bomber, a_ ship-baseJ 
surface-to-air missile launched 
from patrol aircraft and two 
typ2s of air-to-air missiles. The 
Army ended the year operat- 
ing three surface-to-surface bal- 
listic missiles with relativelv 
short ranges and a surface-to-air 
missile for defense against. attack- 
ing enemy aircraft. The Air Force 
continued to use an. air-to-1iir 
missile. launched from its high- 
speed interceptors, and a surface- 


to-surface missile for _ tactical 
operations. 
Production of the Air Force’s 


medium jet bomber for the Stra- 
tegic Air Command was virtually 
comp!rted as the vear ended an 


activation of several heavy jet 
homber wings was under way. 
During the year the Nevy and 


Air Force both took delivery of 
laree numbers of sunersonic jet 
fighter type aircraft, and produc- 
tion was begun on a liehtweight 
fighter canable of attaining sneeds 
more than twice that of sound. 
Not vet in pro7’uction, but 
nearing the end of the research 
and develooment cycle as the vear 
came to an end, were hvpersonic 
intercontinental and _ intermedi- 
ate ranee surface-to-surface ~is- 
siles and various missiles in other 
catevories. Research simultane- 
ously continued on new aircraft 
tvnes ineludine chemical and nu- 
clear nowered bombers, anti¢gravi- 
tational devices, earth satellite 
vehicles pnd many other projects 
once considered fantastic. 
Advances in commercial 
tion paralleled those on the mili- 
tary sice. For the second vear in 
a row UJ. S. and foreign air car- 
riers placed orders and took en- 
tions for more than $1:000.000.000 
worth of iet and turboprop trans- 


avio- 


ports with American manufac- 
turers. Backlog of orders in all 
tvpes of commercial transnorts 


(niston. turbojet, turbopron) stood 


- at $2,796,000,000 at the end of the 


third quarter of 1956 and was 
éxpected'to near the $3,000,000,000 
mark by the end-of the year. The 
number. of utility aircraft sold for 
business;* survey, transportation 
and’ agricultural purposes contin- 


‘ ued’ to increase. 


: Review of 1956 
Generat tonaitions: During the 


‘year just. ended, the activities of 


the nation’s aircraft industry re- 
mained fairly -stable. -While - the 
‘number. of-_military planes pro- 
“ctuced continued to decline (as 
had been anticipated when the 
Joint Chiefs. of Staff set airpower 
goals in:1953), the 1956 sales vol- 
‘ume of firms making aircraft, 
engines, propellers, and parts is 
estimated at more than £8,600,- 
000,000, compared with $8,500,- 
000,000 in 1955. The increase in 
sales despite the reduction in 
units is attributable to: 


(a) The fact that 1955 military 
aireraft generally weighed more 
and consequently demanded 
greater quantities of materials 
and utilization of man hours than 
those produced in earlier years. 

(b) Inereased emphasis on de- 
velopment and _ production of 
guided missiles. 

(c) An increase in the number 
of cormercial aircraft delivered. 

(d) Maintenance, in general, of 
a high level of research and de- 
velopment activity. 

The 12 largest airframe manu- 
facturing companies recorded 
sales of approximately $5,250,- 
000.000 in 1956 compared with 
1955 sales of $5,188,000,000. The 
1956 figure represents a new 
peacetime sales high, but com- 
pany earnings and the ratio of 


profits to sakes are expected to 
decline somewhat from 1955 lev- 
els. During the year, the nation’s 
aircraft industry’ invested heavily 
in. new facilities, especially those 
devoted to research and develop- 
ment. With the relatively stable 
production level in existence for 
the past several years, aircraft 
manufaeturers have been able to 
concentrate. on improving manu- 
facturing techniques and on cost 
reduction programs, thereby pro- 
viding the U. S. Government with 
‘more air power per dollar.” This 
steady level of production has also 
resulted in the establishment of a 
substantial mobilization base, 
which can be quickly expanded 
in case of emergency. 


Aircraft Produetion 


As in previous years, sales to 
the military services represented 
between 85 and 90% of the air- 
craft industry’s effort in 1956. 
Output for the Armed Services 
was somewhat less than _ 7,000 
units during the year while 1955 
production amounted to approxi- 
mately 8,000 units. This continu- 
ing trend, i.e., an annual tapering 
off in the number of units, was 
begun in 1954-but has been gen- 
erally counterbalanced by deliv- 
eries of guided missiles. Because 
the military models being deliv- 
ered were larger, the number of 
airframe pounds produced in 1956 
did not drop as sharply as the 
overall decline in the units would 
indicate. 

The number of civil aircraft 
sold during the year reached 
7,500, an increase of about 2,700 
over the 4.823 sold in 1955. Manu- 
facturers of utility aircraft ac- 
counted for the bulk of the in- 
crease because 1956 utility plane 
and helicovter deliveries reached 
o Gewre of ohevt 7.100. as against 
4,575 in 1955. Utility aircraft sales 
are estimated at close to $100,- 
000,000 for 1956. The comparable 
figure for 1955 was $63,112,000. 
Approximately 200 of the utility 
aircraft produced in 1956 were of 
the large twin engine variety, as 
against 132 in 1955. 

With ‘the introduction of ed- 
vanced models of existing recip- 
rocating powered commercial air- 
liners, the number delivered in 
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1956 approximated 200 compare’ 
with 113 during the previous yea". 


Employment — ; 

Aircraft industry employmer?% 
averaged 800,000 during the year. 
Production workers increased 
their hourly earnings from $2.17 
in 1955 to $2.31 by September 
1956 and the trend was still up- 
ward as 1956 came to a close. 
According to the best estimates, 
the aircraft industry’s total war: - 
and salary payments to employees . 
will exceed $4,400,000,000 for 195"), 
and these figures do not inclucds 
the payrolls of the aircraft indus - ’ 
try’s suppliers, subcontractors anc: 
vendors. 4 

According to the Bureau of L= - 
bor Statistics, the average numbe: 
of 800,000 employees moved th: 
aircraft industry into first plac: 
among the. nation’s employee". 
The aircraft companies are fo'- 
lowed by the automobile industr / 
(average employment 750,000), 
steel mills, rolling mills and blas? 
furnaces (average employmer: 
650,000), communications equir- 
ment manufacturers (average en:- 
playment 550,000), and manufac - 
turers of cotton and rayon fabric; 
(average employment 458,000). 
Possibly even more. significai: 
than the fact that the aircraft in- 
dustry is the nation’s number on» 
user of manpower is its utilizatio.. 
of engineering and scientific per - 
sonnel. Approximately one out of 
each 10 workers on aircraft pa, - 
rolls is now engaged in enginee:- - 
ing activities. In. World War ii 
the ratio was one to 25. 


Prospects for 1957 . 

Within the next 12 mont’ 
America’s aircraft industry wii 
have mei the national air power 
goals set by the present Adminis- 
tration late in 1953. By July i, 
1957, the U. S. Air Force will be 
equipped with 137 modern wings 
of fighters, bombers and trans-- 
ports. The Navy’s 17 carrier air 
groups, the Marine Corps’. three 
air wings.and Army Aviation als»' 
will be progressively modernized. 
-By the end of 1957, th USAF’s 
Strategic Air Command will be 
equipped with several of its li 
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Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


G. H. Walker & Co. 





Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 


This announcements nol an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


291,967 Shares 


Southwestern Public Service Company 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 per Share 


The Company has issued warrants to holders of its Common Stock evidencing rights, expir- 
ing January 30, 1957, to subscribe for these shares at the rate of one share for each 14 
shares held, with the privilege of subscribing for additional shares subject te a subscription 
privilege granted to employees and to allotment if total subscriptions by warrant holders 
and employees exceed 291,967 shares, all as more fully set forth in the prospectus. Unsub- 
scribed Common Stock may be offered by the underwriters as set forth in the prospectus. 





Subscription Price $24.50 per share 


Coptes of the prospects may be oblained from such of the undersigned (whe are 
among the underwriters named in the prospectus) ax may legilly 
offer thewe securities under applicable securthtes laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Incorporated 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Blair & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


The Milwaukee Company 


January 17, 1957 


~ 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 
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The stock market offered 
scant comfort to the bullish 
element this week as the 
steels ended their long up- 
surge with several losing ses- 
sions that hacked a bit vi- 
ciously at values of such as 
Bethlehem, Inland and 
Youngstown Sheet. 


Sugars Strong 


It was a general retreat in 
the ferrous section, with such 
usually slow-moving items as 
U. S. Steel giving up a couple 
of points in a single session. 
The chief support for the con- 
structive side was furnished 
by the sugar issues which 
continued to show as regulars 
on the new highs lists, includ- 
ing American Sugar which 
erupted on one of the wider 
one-day gains of the week. 
Prices of the actual commod- 
ity continued to race uphill, 
helping the shares keep their 
progress going. 

Hs x ok 

Motors were a weak spot. 
Tales that steel demand had 
been levelling off, chiefly due 
to trims from the auto mak- 
ers, did their work on both 
groups and General Motors in 
particular was making a stand 
within rather easy reach of 
its 1956-57 low. Ford and 
Chrysler were not in such 
imminent danger of violating 
their lows, although neither 
was able to show any inde- 
pendent strength worthy of 
the name. 

a a 3K 


American Telephone which 
had advanced around half a 
dozen points so far this year 
on persistent, near-sensational 
strength, ground to a halt at 
least temporarily as the gen- 
eral market turned heavy. 

e ok * 

The over-all performance 
was strictly in line with the 
work of the technicians—re- 
peated failures on the part of 
the industrial average to 
work through the 500 level 
breeding subsequent reac - 
tions. 

% us aK 

The long dormant rails, 
which, it had been hoped, 
would wake up and take over 
leadership as the industrials 
faltered, chose instead to ac- 
company the senior issues on 
the downhill slide, although 
they are well enough de- 
pressed so that there was 
little urgent liquidation along 
the way. The rail average, as 
a matter of fact, was poised 
on the brink of dipping to a 
new low for more than a year. 


Among. individual groups 
there were other frustrations. 
Both the food and store 
groups which largely sat out 


the bull swing and conse- 
quently were overdue on at 
least one fling in the limelight 
were, instead, somewhat 
prominent in posting new 
lows for better than a year. 


Bright Spots 


The list was being culled 
a bit more actively for some 
brighter spots that had shown 
ability to fight off the selling 
or for those already well de- 
pressed that might be in 
position to make a turnabout. 
One that fitted into the for- 
mer category was Houston 
Lighting & Power which not 
only put two successive gains 
together when selling was 
general but also carved out 
one of the best gains on the 
board on one of these. 

ue % ae 


This action gets impressive 
backing from some of the past 
performances of Houston 
Lighting as well as additional 
support from the company’s 
ambitious expansion program 
that aims at nearly doubling 
capacity over the next three 
years. The company operates 
in a fast growing area and the 
increase in home consumption 
alone in the area was double 
the average rise for the na- 
tion as a whole. Its costs, con- 
sequently, are well under the 
national average. 


Recovery Candidate 

More in the nature of a re- 
covery candidate is Climax 
Molybdenum which suffered 
an earnings dip last year from 
operating on low-grade ores. 
The company has returned to 
higher grade ores and is a 
candidate for increased prof- 
its this year. Its well-covered 
dividend is well above the 5‘. 
line. Moreover, uranium 
operations of a _ subsidiary 
have been growing as well as 
its participations in the oil 
business. One estimate is that 
its petroleum income has 
grown to around $2,000,000 
as of last year. 


A growing company in the 
paper field is Union Bag- 
Camp Paper which added im- 
portantly to sales half a year 
ago when Camp Paper was 
brought into the fold. It is the 
largest paper bag producer 
and ranks high in other paper 
products. In the financial 
sphere, it not only had the 
best profit-margin in the 
paper field but has been 
nudging its margin even high- 
er since last year’s acquisi- 
tion. Unlike the other paper 
companies that showed a re- 
turn recently of less than 4‘. . 
Union Bag’s. well sheltered 
payment runs around the 
4)2% level. 
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Railway Equipments Favored 


Railway equipment issues 
were held in high regard in 
many quarters because of 
their high-level activities and 
large backlogs that assure 
good results this year. The 
issues have had little market 
action despite a 1956 freight 
car production that was about 
double that of the previous 
year. Standard Railway 
Equipment, for one, is being 
projected through this year to 
a doubled profit. This, in turn, 
will make it a candidate for 
better dividend action over 
and above the present rate 
which shows a yield of around 
7°... The stock held for a year 
in a very narrow range out of 
which it recently erupted on 
the upside, which sometimes 
is the prelude to a worthwhile 
advance. 


Drug Issues Win Support 


Drugs shares also had many 
champions with the merits of 
one issue over the other form- 
ing a brisk debate. Merck & 
Co., which has no single prod- 
uct on which its fortunes rest, 
was popular precisely for its 
lack of dependence on a sin- 
gle item. Earnings have been 
stepping ahead smartly ever 
since its merger several years 
back with Sharp & Dohme. 
Foreign operations have been 
growing importantly and new 
plants are being started 
abroad this year; the foreign 
results are near to providing 
a quarter of total sales. 
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Bristol-Myers, conversely, 
was favored largely because 
one of its products, Bufferin, 
has been making sensational 
inroads into the aspirin mar- 
ket. Not that this is the only 
product of the firm. It has 
several other proprietary 
drugs about ready for exten- 
sive sales promotion. But the 
growth of Bufferin has been 
enormous, although heavy ad- 
vertising that has gone along 
with it has kept profits from 
fully reflecting the success. 
Nevertheless, the over-all re- 
sults anticipate a gain for this 
year and the stock is already 
widely mentioned as a candi- 
date for better dividend ac- 
tion this year. 


Warner-Lambert Pharma- 
ceutical is, perhaps, the merg- 
er item in the group. More 
than a year ago the old 
Warner-Hudnut company ac- 
quired Listerine by merging 
with the Lambert Co. and as- 
suming the present name. 
Back at the time of World 
War I it acquired Sloan’s Lin- 
iment which was a famous 
name of its day. A more re- 
cent merger with Emerson 
Drug gave it Bromo Seltzer, 
also a widely known prepara- 
tion. It leaves the surviving 
corporation as a widely diver- 
sified one in the drug field, 
balanced between ethical and 
proprietary drugs and cos- 
metics. In addition, it-is a fac- 


tor in plastic and glass con- 
tainers for its own and other 
industries. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author onty.| 


Continued from page 2 


The Security 
I Like Best 


built several of the test sleds 
now being used by the Air Force 
and Navy. 

(4) External Stores: Jettison- 
able fuel tanks and pods of vari- 
ous kinds used to house numerous 
classified instrumentation. 

(5) Sephisticated Test Equip- 
ment: Since it is a problem to 
check out the instrumentation on 
our newest bombers, Centry En- 
gineers has designed and built 
a telemetering Truck which is 
actually a mobile radio station. 
Characteristics of the airplane’s 
instruments are scanned by 
sound, by scope and/or by tape. 
Tape recording can be _ played 
back to simulate flight conditions. 
Also, the-company. is licensed by 
North American to produce a hy- 
draulic vibrator and is currently 
in production on a vibration ma- 
chine for the Air Force. 

Century Engineers is estimated 
to have billings in the neighbor- 
hood of $6.8 million in 1956 (vs 
$4.2 million in 1955) with net 
after taxes somewhat above the 
$162,000 reported a year ago. 
Profit comparisions are not highly 
significant, however, in companies 
of this type because of different 
accounting expediencies adopted 
from year to year. There are now 
180,000 shares of $1 par common 
stock outstanding, which after the 
dividend requirement on 50,000 
shares of $3 par 5% convertible 
preferred of $7,500 should be 
about 60 cents per share. (As- 
suming full conversion, earnings | 
per share would be estimated at! 
about 50 cents per share on 230,- | 
000 common.) | 

The convertible preferred is all | 
held by employees. The common | 
is currently being traded in the| 
Over-the-Counter Market be-| 
tween 4% and 514 per share.| 
While this present price is well | 
in line with earnings and _ book | 
value (over $4), I consider this 
stock to be best appraised in reia- | 
tion to its potential value. Future 
earnings should develop from re- | 
search and development costs 
written off over past years. De- | 
fense spending and labor saving 
investments by industry will both 
contribute to the fortunes of 
Century Engineers. 


Norfolk & Western RR. 
Equip. Tr. Cifs. Offered 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine. is. 
manager of an underwriting group 
which is offering today (Jan. 17) 
$4,650,000 Norfolk & Western Ry. 
3°3% equipment trust certificates, 
series A, maturing semi-annually 





Aug. 1, 1957 to Feb. 1, 1972. in- 
clusive. 

The certificates, first install- | 
ment of an aggregate issue of | 
$14,160,000, are priced to yield| 
from 3.50% to 3.80%, according to | 
maturity. Issuance and sale of the 


certificates are subject to the au- 
thorization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 

The entire issue of certificates 
is to be secured by 98 diesel- 
electric locomotive units esti- 
mated to cost $18,909,000. 

Other members of the offering 
group are: Baxter & Co.:; Dick & 
Merle-Smith; R. W. Pressprich & 
Co.; Freeman & Co.: Gregory & 
Sons; Ira Haupt & Co.: Wm. E. 
Pollock & Co., Inc.: and McMaster | 
Hutchinson & Co. 


Other liabilities 


Robt. Vulcan Joins 
Cantor, Fitzgerald Co. 


BEVERLY HLLS, Calif.—Rob- 
ert Vulcan, for the past year an 
editor with Prentice-Hall, has 
joined Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., 
Inc., 232 North Canon Drive, as 
Director of Research, it was an- 
nounced by B. Gerald Cantor, 
President. 

Mr. Vulcan received his B.A. 
cegree from the- University of 
Southern California, where he was 
a Phi Beta Kappa student. He 
also studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity under a Gilder Fellow- 
ship and will receive his Ph.D. 
degree at the New School for 
Social Research this fall. 

He was a branch manager and 
security analyst for J. W. Kauf- 
mann & Co., and did operations 
research for Popular Merchandise 
Inc., of Rockville Centre, Long 
Island. 


Two With A. G. Becker 
(Special to THE F1inaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Richard H. 
Mabbatt and Arthur R. Rapp have 
become associated with A. G. 
Becker & Co. Incorporated, 120 
South La SaHe Street, members of 
the New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. Both were formerly 
with Weil, Pearson & Co. 





REPORT OF CONDITION OF 


Underwriters Trust 
Company 


of 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., at the 
close of business on December 31, 1956, 
published in accordance with a call made 
by the Superintendent of Banks pursuant 


| to the provisions of the Banking Law of 


the State of New York. 


ASSETS 


Cash, balances with other 
banks and trust companies, 
including reserve balances, 
and cash items in process 
of collection - 


oats $6,913,567.68 
United States Government 


obligations, direct and = 
guaranteed —..-..--.---. 13,746,693.61 
Obligations of States and 


rs. de 3,033,494.29 


political subdivisions 
Loans and discounts (includ- 
ing $2,415.61 overdrafts )__ 
Banking premises owne d, 


17,898,228.04 


none; furniture and fix- 

WUPOS. 2 3 eee ea a 73,608.92 
| Real estate owned other than ae 

banking premises z 23,120.32 
| Other assets _..---. So 154,616.08 


_ $41,842,728.94 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Demand deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, anc 
corporations eM TR a 

Time deposits of individuals, 
partnerships, and corpora- 


$22,152,329.63 


tions A RR rk See 3,900,170.23 
Deposits of United States ie 
Government Z 256,871.71 


Deposits of States and politi- 
cal subdivisions . 


ssi 10,759,317.95 
Deposits of banks and trust 


companies  — , ae, 745,297.47 
Other deposits (certified and 
ofiicers’ checks, etc.)_- 


340,535.33 


TOTAL DEPOSITS __--~-~-- 





$33,154,522.32 
252,278.78 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. _ $38,406,801.10 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capitalt - : $1,000,000.00 
Surplus fund - 1,000,000.00 
Undivided vrofits 


1,435,927.84 


TOTAL CAPITAL AC- q 
COUNTS ” $3,435.927.84 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS___ $41,842,728.94 


mman 


+ This bank’s canvital consists of °* 
stock with total par value of $1,000,000.00. 


MEMORANDA 


| Assets pledged or assigned to 


and for 
$8,930,425.30 


secure liabilities 
other purposes ° , 
(a) Loans as shown above 
are after deduction of re- 


serves of : 5 123,775.81 
(b) Securities as shown 

above are after deduction 

of reserves of 204,970.08 


of th« 
certify 
to the 


I, K. W. Landfare, Comptroller 
above-named institution, hereby 
that the above statement is true 


| best of my knowle<dge and belief. 


K. W: LANDFARE. 


Correct——Attest: 


SUMNER FORD) 
PERCY MAGNUS} Directors 
JOHN E. BOOTH} 
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Electronics Outlook for 1957 


By CHESTER D. TRIPP 
President, Television-Electronics Fund, Inc. 


A continuation of the upward trend in the general economic 


and electronics field in 1957, 


and possible doubling of the 


electronics industry in the next several years, are predicted 


by Mr. Tripp. Acknowledging 


the declining TV manufactur- 


ing pace, Mutual Fund head expects 1957 output to match 


the 7.2 million sets produced 


last year, accompanied by a 


rise in color receivers. Believes defense and industry spend- 
ing, particularly due to the stimuius given to the instrumen- 
tation segment by nucleonics, and further expansion in radio 
sets and transistors, will raise total output of electronic 
products from $6 billion in 1956 to $6.65 billion this year. 


It is manifestly clear that elec- 
tronies is still the fastest grow- 
ing segment of the U. S. economy. 
The year 1956 gave evidence that 


{this field of 


activity had 
lost none of 
its dynamic 
power, which 
had brought 
electronics to 
the forefront 
of the indus- 
trial picture in 
a compara- 
tively few 
years. This has 
been accom- 
plished despite 
natural ad- 
justments with 
the field 
which were a concommitant to 
rapid growth. Such adjustment 
continued into 1956, especially in 
the television phase, but we can 
confidently foresee an end to the 
adjustment period and a renewed 
surge upward in the next few 
years. 


The atmosphere of the general 
U. S. economy was one conducive 
to growth in the electronic field. 
While some clouds hung over the 
picture of industrial activity, in 
such areas as automobiles and 
building, for example, nonetheless 
when the final tabulations are 
made, the record will show that 
the year was one of record ac- 
tivity. We estimate that Gross 
National Product, which measures 
cur national output of goods and 
services, will come to rest at 
about $412 billion, an all-time 
record. It should be noted, at the 
same time, that the last quarter 
of 1956 indicated GNP at an an- 
nual rate of $420 billion and this 
has significance in casting the 
mold for 1957. This year, barring 
war or increased tensions in the 
Middle East or other areas outside 
the U. S., we expect that Gross 
National Product will establish 
another record within a range of 
$425 billion to $430 billion. 


A further indication of national 
economic health in 1956 was the 
magnitude of Disposable Personal 
Income, which measures the pur- 
chasing ability of our people. We 
estimate that calendar 1956 will 
register a new all-time record of 
$285 billion, with the fourth quar- 
ter of the year at an annual rate 
of $292 billion. In 1957, our stud- 
les indicate a probable level of 
Disposable Personal Income of 
$300 billion. 


Electronic’s Bright Outlook 


In view of these projections, 
among others considered in estab- 
lishing what we feel will be the 
pattern of activity this year, the 
outlook for electronics in 1957, 
and in the immediately succeed- 
ing years, is bright. Electronics 
has for too long been measured 
by the yardstick of television, 
which though a “glamor” division 
is by no means the guide to proper 
understanding of the whole field. 
To fully comprehend both the 
activity and the potential of elec- 
tronics one must consider the 
broad application of electronc 
Principles to the commercial, in- 
dustrial and defense facets of the 
U. S. economy. Further, one must 
bear in mind an important growth 
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element emanating from the still 
incipient progress in the field of 
nucleonics. For without electron- 
ics—embodied in instruments for 
measurement, control and safety— 
nucleonics cannot move out of the 
realm of theory and progress into 
the area of practical utility. 


It is a fact that today the elec- 
tronics market is still largely de- 
pendent on military demand, but 
we feel that the increase in other 
segments of the electronic field 
will change this situation sharply 
over the next five years. In the 
forefront of this change is the al- 
ready noteworthy growth man- 
ifest in industrial electronics and 
in the use of computers, which 
are finding a broadening applica- 
tion in all phases of the economy. 


The total output of electronic 
products, measured by factory 
prices, in 1956 is estimated at $6 
billion, up from $4.45 billion in 
1955. We anticipate a new pro- 
duction high in 1957 and a level 
of output at $6.65 billion. Out- 
put of electronic equipment for 
the military is estimated at $3 
billion for 1956, an advance from 
the $2.6 billion taken by the 
Armed Services in 1955. Since 
the guided missile segment of mil- 
itary activity is in an ascending 
cycle and since electronic prod- 
ucts are finding wider application 
in aircraft, it is conservative to 
forecast an output of $3.25 billion 
for military use in 1957. Govern- 
ment expenditures for guided 
missiles are expected to amount 
to $1.25 billion for the 1957-58 
fiscal year, compared with $917 
million in the 1956-57 year and 
$569 million in 1955-56. Because 
of military urgency to perfect 
an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, it is a realistic conclusion 
that this segment of military pro- 
curement will go ahead at an in- 
creasing tempo. 


Wonders of Electronic Controls 


The area of electronics which 
contains the germ of largesst ex-- 
pansion is that embraced by in- 
dustrial and commercial applica- 
tions. Industry is doing every- 
thing to reduce manhours per unit 
of output, to improve quality of 
product and to avoid _ losses 
through improper processing. The 
answer to all three problems is 
contained in the application of 
precise electronic controls to ma- 
chine tools, fabricatig equipment 
and processing operations. A siz- 
able start has already been made 
in this direction in such industries 
as chemicals, petroleum, soap and 
others. 

Approximately $800 million of 
such electronic equipment was 
produced in 1956, a material ad- 
vance from the $660 million pro- 
duced in 1955 and a sharp in- 
crease above the $570 million in 
1954. This upward trend should 
accelerate in the years ahead and 
a $1 billion output of electronic 
equipment for industry use ap- 
pears reasonable for 1957. 


A significant element in the 
industrial electronic field will be 
the stimulus given to the instru- 
mentation segment by nucleonics, 
particularly for reactors. Because 
of radiation hazards, it is impera- 
tive that ail such installations be 
equipped with instrument consols 
for both measurement and control. 


These consols are quite elaborate, 
containing a large assortment of 
instruments. 


In another area of electronics, 
we find a remarkable advance 
recorded in 1956 in radio output. 
This approximated 14.4 million 
sets last year, compared with 13.4 
million units in 1955. For some 
time it was assumed that radio 
was saturated, but at the end of 
1956 there were 142.2 million ra- 
dio sets in use, in contrast to 138.8 
million at the close of 1955. Au- 
tomobile radios have increased 
phenomenally with 37.5 million 
sets in use at the end of 1956, 
compared with 35.6 million at the 
close of 1955 and only 17 million 
in place five years earlier. 


Soft TV Sales 

The softest area in electronics 
last year was acknowledgedly that 
of television set manufacture. 
However, we should not overlook 
the tremendous advance made in 
this area in a matter of about a 
decade and lose our perspective in 
contemplating the future of this 
phase of the electronic art. Tele- 
vision set production in 1956 to- 
talled 7.22 million sets, not muci 
below the record 7.76 million sets 
produced in 1955. The early part 
of 1957 will probably be under 
the corresponding period of 1956 
while inventories in the hands of 
distributors are reduced. We ex- 
pect, however, that output for 
1957 as a whole will closely ap- 
proximate 1956. From the stand- 
point of the industry, the profit 
phase in 1956 was none too en- 
couraging because of the impact 
of lower-priced portable televi- 
sion sets. In the last quarter of 
the year just ended, factory sales 


of portables were apout 20% 
larger than table models. 

As to color television, there are 
no exact figures,.- but inquiry in 


the trade indicates sales of about 
225,000 sets in 1956. As more color 
programs are put on the air, it is 
expected that sales in 1957 would 
reach 350,000. 

One of the smallest of all pieces 
of electronic equipment came into 
its own in 1956. Introduced first 
in hearing aids, the transistor has 
now graduated to the radio set 
and should soon find broad appli- 
cation in computers. Considerable 
research is under way in the la- 
boratories of business equipment 
manufacturers to replace vacuum 
tubes with this “mighty mite” of 
electronics. Factory sales of tran- 
sistors in 1956 totalled about 12 
million units and had a value of 
approximately $34 million. This 
is an astounding increase over 
the 3.25 million units, with a 
value of $11 million, produced in 
1955. The enlarging market for 
transistors indicates that factory 
sales in 1957 could come close to 
25 million units, with a value of 
nearly $55 million. The lower 
unit value results from the fact 
that manufacturers have been re- 
ducing unit prices with the ob- 
jective of enlarging their markets. 


TV and Radio Broadcasting 
Stations 


Last but by no means least in 
an appraisal of the entire elec- 


tronic field is the contribution to 
its economic health which broad- 
casting makes. ‘While this seg- 
ment provides a service rather 
than a product, it does constitute 
an important part of the overall 
picture because of the fact that 
equipment of an electronic nature 
must be used. At the end of 1956 
there were 494 television broad- 
cast stations operating, compared 
with 459 at the end of the previ- 
ous year. Of the 1956 total, 393 
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stations were using the very-high 
frequency channels and 96 were 
broadcasting over the ultra-high 
frequency band. Further, despite 
misgivings over radio station sur- 
vival in competition with tele- 
vision, there were 3,024 radio sta- 
tions on the air, or an increase of 
210 such stations over the 2,814 
on the air at the close of 1955. 


The number of stations in oper- 
ation does not give the full pic- 
ture of the growth in this segment 
of electronics, however. The use 
to which broadcasting facilities in 
television, for example, were put 
is much more enlightening. We 
estimate that television advertis- 
ing revenue in 1956 will total 
$1.24 billion, compared with a 
“Printers Ink” figure of $1.02 bil- 
lion in 1955 and nearly three 
times the 1952 volume of about 
$450 million. With the probability 
of another 40 television stations 
going on the air during 1957, and 
an increase in the number of 
color telecasts as well, advertis- 
ing revenue may be projected at 
approximately $1.45 billion. 


The foregoing, and any other, 
projections made as to the future 
whether it be in the economy as 
a whole or in electronics in par- 
ticular must be conditional since 


no one can claim the power of 
omniscience. On the basis of our 
studies of the electronic field, 
and presuming that world condi- 
tions will not deteriorate to major 
proportions in the ensuing year, 
we must conclude that the pattern 
of electronic growth witnessed 
during the past decade will con- 
tinue. It appears to us conserva- 
tive to say that in the next seven 
years the electronics field could 
double the factor of demand for 
its products and services. 








New Issue 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


January 14, 1957. 





Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor @ solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$46,224,200 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
452% Convertible Debentures, due February 1, 1972 


(To bear interest from February 1, 1957) 


Convertible into Common Stock of the Company through February 1, 1972 unless called for 
previous redemption, at $31.75 per share, subject to adjustment under certain circumstances. 


The Company is offering these Debentures for subscription to the holders of its Common Stock, 
to whom Subscription Warrants are being issued as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The 
Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on January 28, 1957. During and 
after the subscription period the several Underwriters may offer Debentures, all as more fully 


set forth in the Prospectus. 





Subscription Price 100% 





Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned and such other 
dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation 
Drexel & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
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Overcoming Our Advantage, 
Or a Permanent Dollar Gap 


By ROBERT S. NIELSEN ‘ 
Economist, Standard Oil Company of California 


Looking back at ten years of financial aid extended abroad, 
| Australian born economist here seven years, asks why, despite 
i buoyant conditions, Europe cannot close its dollar gap, and 
ponders what this may foretell for the future. Even if other 
countries climb back to their pre-Suez levels in a short time, 
Mr. Nielsen believes, they still will have to find ways to over- 
come our general marked comparative advantage in interna- 
tional trade. Attributes American cost advantage to our: 
productivity differential, superior sales and marketing tech- 
niques, use of native personnel in foreign operations, devel- 
oped research and widespread business education, financial 

and personnel “reserve capacitv,” and temperament and 

mental outlook. 
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problems would all disappear. 
Dollars would abound; sterling 
would be strong; and the world 
would be sharing bigger and big- 
ger slices from an ever-increasing 
international trade pie. 


For some years this writer has 
believed that the “dollar gap” is 
mow a permanent feature of the 
world economy. This belief re- 
ceived support 
in a lecture 
delivered by 


Mr. Geoffrey No End to Dollar Gap 
Crowther, It is suggested that this belief 
Managing Di- is not only misguided, but is com- 


vector of “The 
Economist,” at 
the University 
of California 
at Berkeley on 
Oct. 23 of 
1956. Without 
Ziving his 
reasons, Mr. 
Crowther 
stated that 
the dollar 
shortage had existed for quite 
some time and he expected it to 
continue well into the foreseeable 
future. 

This line of thought is contrary 
to the general belief held in the 
United States and in Europe. We 
Ihave become accustomed to being 
told that the trading pattern of 
the postwar world is abnormal and 
the replacement of multilateral 
patterns hv hilateral agreements 
is something transitory. We are 
Jed to believe that if we could 
only return to the glorious days 
of 1928, or better still of 1900, the 


pletely wrong. Important changes 
nave occurred in trade and trade 
policy in recent years, but their 
significance has been overlooked 
by most economists. Nineteenth 
century liberalism and its foster 
child—free trade—are both totally 
defunct. The world now operates 
under a myriad of controls and 
restrictions, and in this changed 
setting the dollar gap reappears 
year after year like an unwanted 
guest. The United States is richer 
than the rest of the Free World, 
and each year sees it becoming 
still richer. The dollar shortage 
becomes correspondingly acute for 
‘most of the trading nations of the 
world. 


The United States has tried to 
help correct this situation. From 
July 1, 1945, through June 30, 
1955, the United States has given 
more than $51 billion in foreign 
grants and credits, both military 
and otherwise, to the Free World. 
Details are: 
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(Millions of Dollars) 


Total Postwar Before Korean After Korean 








Period Invasion Invasion 

Other Grants_________ 25,686 15,611 10,075 
Other Credits _....__- 10,987 9,286 1,701 
PIED esicaiicin ce ie ids 51,336 26,260 25,076 
SOURCE: Survey of Current Business, October, 1955, U. S. Department 


of Commerce. 


The largest proportion of this!economic purposes have become 
total has been channeled to West-; more important than military aid. 
ern Europe, but in recent years However—more than 10 vears 
increased amounts have been di-| after the commencement of the 
rected to the underdeveloped! program, the United States still 
countries. Grants and credits for! finds it necessary to give aid to 
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various areas of the world includ - 
ing Europe. This is extremely sig- 
niticant. The dollar gap has not 
been closed, although Europe is 
operating at full capacity, em- 
ployment and output are at record 
levels, and the countries .con- 
cerned have been riding high on a 
wave of prosperity. (Whether this 
prosperity can survive the shock 
of Suez remains to be seen.) 

Tt cP” now levitimately he asked 
why Europe, in spite of record 
levels of economic activity, is un- 
able to balance its dollar accounts. 
It can also be asked—if Europe :s 
unable to close its dollar gap, in 
spite of buoyant economic condi- 
tions, what chance is there for 
other areas of the world to do so? 
Particularly when most in this 
latter category are engaged in de- 
velopment programs which de- 
pend heavily on investment from 
overseas. 


Reasons for the Gap 


It is believed that two reasons 
are particularly valid in account- 
ing for this situation. First, de- 
mana for American goods remains 
high and import pressure is ac- 
cordingly strong. Second, and per- 
haps more important, attemvts to 
capture larger shares of the U. S. 
domestic markets (and the “U. 8. 
competitive” markets) by foreign- 
ers have proved unsuccessful. 

It is true that many countries 
have imposed restrictions on 
American imports in the postwar 
world as a means of conserving 
dollar exchange. But there are 
many commodities produced by 
the United States for which there 
are no real substitutes — demand 
for these commodities is inelastic. 
This is not serious if it is possible 
to increase exports to the United 
States proportional to the increase 
in imports from that country. Tnis 
has generally been recognized by 
the countries concerned, and em- 
phasis has been placed on devel- 
oping exports in order to increase 
dollar earnings. 

However—herein lies the big 
difficulty which the dollar-defi- 
cient countries have had to face. 
They have been unable to com- 
pete with American producers in 
the markets where dollars could 
be earned. The simple fact is that 
America has a comparative ad- 
vantage in .industry, commerce 
and certain areas of agriculture 
when and where it is necessary 
to have one. It is an oversimpli- 
fication to say the United States 
can be efficient without even try- 
ing, but it is correct to suggest 
that American businessmen can 
develop and extend superior tech- 
niques under the spur of compe- 
tition. Their ability to do tnis re- 
acts adversely on the fortunes of 
foreign competitors. 

Professor Hicks has put for- 
ward a somewhat similar sugges- 
tion in his essay printed in the 
Oxford Economic Papers of June, 
1953. He believes that the doliar 
shortage is due to the disparity 


| between the rate of economic ad- 


vance which America has been 
to achieve and the rate 
which most other countries have 
achieved. But Professor Hicks 
considers this as emanating only 
from productivity changes in the 
sense of greater output at lower 
unit cost by the American worker 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world. It 
is true that high productivity, 
mainly due to heavy capital in- 
vestment, gives the United States 
a cost advantage in many indus- 
tries. But this does not cover the 
complete situation. It is suggested, 
in addition, that “America’s 
comparative advantage in inter- 
national trade is most marked in 
‘areas that are not normally 
regarded as significant by econ- 
omists, but which are, in fact, the 
important reasons for this coun- 
try’s continued economic  su- 
premacy. 


Superior Sales and Marketing 

This means that even where the 
cost advantage due to productivity 
differentials in industry is not 
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immediately apparent, the Amer- 
icans will develop one by superior 
sales and marketing techniques. 
The world has too. often: tended 
to sell the .American salesman 
short in international markets. He 
has been the butt of many cartoons 
in various national newspapers of 
both friendly and _ unfriendly 
countries. In truth, he is normally 
a hard working, capable, univer- 
sity trained individual, replete 
with confidence, because he knows 
the product he sells has both “use- 
appeal” and “eye-appeal.’ His 
efforts are backed by a complete 
and up-to-date analysis of the 
market in which he operates, and 
he is completely familiar with the 
language of the country in which 
he may be domiciled. He can be 
sure of complete co-operation on 
the part of U. S. Consular and 
other governmental . authorities 
located in the foreign land where 
he may be stationed. He is in 
continual touch with his Ameri- 
can superiors, and returns home 
periodically for refresher training 
in the very latest marketing tech- 
niques. In short, the American 
organization believes that its 
representative should have free- 
dom of action once in the field, 
but his operations will be 
conditioned by a first-class, sup- 
porting sales management staff. 
Extremely important, of course, is 
the fact that his thinking will be 


closely geared to the “profit 
motive” and its complement, 
“competition.” Many countries of 


the world which lean heavily on 
nationalized undertakings at home 
are unable to shake themselves 
clear of this psychology when 
abroad. It puts their representa- 
tives at a disadvantage alongside 
the Americans. 


American corporations some- 
times vary this procedure by em- 
ploying nationals of the countries 
in which they operate to act as 
their sales and marketing repre- 
sentatives. This is particularly 
true in South America—it is also 
equally true in Australia and 
some of the European countries. 
And the American oil companies 
in the Middle East have con- 
sistently pursued a policy of 
training for the Arabian people in 
all fields and at all levels. 


Use of Native Personnel 


This variation improves. still 
furtner the American method of 
economic penetration by  indi- 
viduals. It is often less expensive 
to use lecal skills than to train 
and import Americans. The pres- 
ence of native salesmen eliminates 
opposition to foreign operations 
within certain countries. It helps 
to lay the foundation for a sound 
economic structure by building up 
a ccre of well trained specialists. 
increased income payments lead 
to increased consumer spending 
and further opportunities for de- 
velopment. 

The Americans have been suc- 
cessful with this system in both 
the developed and underdeveloped 
countries — in marked contrast to 
some cf the other nations. In fact, 
resentment has usually only arisen 
when the Americans have denied 
foreign nationals the right to 
particirate in maragemest and 
marketing affairs. This is true in 
Canada where the locals express 
a sincere desire to share with the 
Americans the development of the 
Canadian economy. 

Another reason for the United 
States’ general comparative ad- 
vantage in international economic 
relationships is to be found in 
their ability to recognize and ex- 
ploit valuable markets. This point 
is clearly allied to the previous 
one of superior marketing tech- 
niques. 


The domestic U. S. market is, of 
course, the most valuable one in 
the world economy, and, as would 
be expected, the Americans con- 
trol most of it. But this situation 
is never taken for granted—the 
American businessman is continu- 
ally analyzing the domestic mar- 
ket in order to find additional 
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outlets for new and existing prodiy the t 
ucts. Consumer research is a yi, vere con 
part of business activity with 
the United States, because it leaq Res 
io a better awareness of just wh: 
products will sell in large qual The re 
tity. The producers are actualiMriefly t 
trying to anticipate consumd mportan 
preference even before the commpram of 
sumer has crystallized his desing Jnited | 
Penetration of the domestjgributes 
market is a logical prerequisite #antage 
penetration of international m,fgions. 
kets by American businessmen. #pedvantag 
this ‘process private capital vorld ca 
invariably led the way. Americg@me!ica 
capital, under the spur of i ™phild she 
profit motive, has found its wago go to 
into what may be termed the “vampires it, 
uable” market areas of the worgpial assi 
and the Americans are reaping (jo help 
benefit. The Middle East is Jo in oth 
example of investment in natuggloo ofte 
resources (oil), while Australia\gestrictes 
an example of development egpvhich u: 
tension (automobile productiop!e of pa 
It can also be argued that th oo 
United States government jpiucer r 
helped in the penetration of ; ye 
valuable markets of the world | i bs rs 
its grants and loans, particulas ie 7 
those to Western Europe. The » r . é 
covery in Europe since Wor i a 
War II, almost entirely the resi : ee fier 
of U. S. aid, has proved valuail north 
to the United States. fees a 
It can be stated correctly th@Bcjence « 
the rest of the free world hj This .j 
lacked the financial status nece oy pr 
sary to successfully invade so he Unt 
of the valuable market areas | b ireeieheal 
the world, even when they hay ive ie 
been correctly evaluated. Thi dation: | 
however, merely lends support biect 
the general argument being pr pte ho 
sented in this article. Bet wh 
Penetrating U. S. Market PPacked 
A merice 
There are some markets, hoifiind is \ 
ever, where financial status hf.ystem, 
not been the limiting factor. TH. xtensic 















European exporters correctly 
sessed the United States: domes 
market as being the most valuab 
one for them to enter. Their 3 
tempts to penetrate this markfkearch ; 
have been only partly successiff-esults . 
and the taritf wall is not the re@ization 
reason for this failure, althouffeading 
undoubtedly some industries hafthe nat 
suffered from this. Too often t®busines 
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foreigners have tailed to unde, ytoma: 
stand the fundamentals underifhenefit:; 
ing the market. Their research 74; 
been nominal; their attention Miner ¢. 
advertising slight; and their mj... pi 
keting techniques generally # if Brit 
ferior. (Too often the commo ional 
ties have been in the sami iia. 
category!) Some penetration loi 6, 
occurred, it is true. We can CH i) on 
to mind the Volkswagen ( ‘for its 
Scotch whiskey, British bicycl4 traditic 
Swiss watches and Japane#§. oy. 
china, but it is suggested th this is | 
these are the exception rath ci | 
than the rule. And it is not chanind 
worthy that all of these comm@ a 
ties have been tailored to ‘i Financ 
American demands and have b* 
accompanied by advanced mié The 
keting techniques. vantag 
It is considered significant a%§what 1 
that even where Western Eu'@serve 
pean countries have a “traf sector. 
tional” market advantage, such @ financi 
advantage has often been m2! Standa 
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degree 
order 
eeconon 
arise. 


tained only by excluding Ame! 
can competition through quot 
exchange controls or imp? 
licensing. The British dominio" 
in particular, have all show! 


marked preference for Amer!(4 tairs i 
products whenever these imp] less fa 
barriers have been lifted. countr 

Too often the traditional m? But 
kets have been treated in @ reserv 
handed fashion by the “mothe availa 
country. Canada is taken '@ tions | 
granted by British exporters 2'@ not su 
investors, but the Americans req porati 
ognize it for what it is—the mJ does | 
rapidly developing area of “@ serve 
world today — and govern the vice-p 
economic conduct accordin®’'§ to oth 
British motor firms moved i"§ or ab. 
Australia in integrated fashi@ develc 
after General Motors had set @ subors 
a plant to manufacture the !!'"% matte 
local automobile. But they w° @ presid 
too late—General Motors alre@?4 leadin 


had a stranglehold on the malk@ to say 
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2esearch and. Business 

whe Administration 

ual ~The role of research has been 
laliriefly touched upon; this is one 
imdg mportant part of the general pro- 
education within the 


Conmram of 

ing Inited States which also con- 
stigpributes to its comparative ad- 
teqmantage in international opera- 


ions. This is purely a financial 
.dvantage which the rest of the 
vorld cannot hope to match. The 
mericans believe that every 
-hild should have the opportunity 
o go to a university if he so de- 
Mires it, and considerable finan- 
aamial assistance is made available 
o help achieve this. This is noi 
o in other countries of the world. 
oo often university training is 
‘estricted to the favored tew, 
vhich usually means those capa- 
le of paying the high tuition fees. 
IaConsequently there are more 
ttudents studying in American 
iniversities than there are in ail 
hose of the rest of the free world. 
It is true that this system leads 
o a large degree of waste, but it 
Iso leads to the development of 
. core of highly trained people. 
The significant fact is that a large 
broportion of these people are 
Mrained in the comparatively new 
bcience of business administration. 
This -is a peculiarly American 
evelopment. The universities of 
he United States, supported by 
American business enterprise, 
ave developed business adminis- 
ration as a science. To elevate a 
subject to the status of a science 
oes not necessarily improve it. 
3ut when such an elevation is 
sacked by the total resources of 
American industry and commerce 
noWand is welded to a fine academic 
hi system, then improvement and 
We xtension is certain and sure. The 
’ @Mousiness schools are strongest at 
eshe best universities in the United 
1A09@#States, and improvements are 
' #continually being made in re- 
irkfsearch and teaching methods. The 
ssifesults of the universities’ special- 
refization are most apparent in the 
Ol@Meading business corporations of 
haf™the nation; co-operation between 
1 “businessmen and academicians is 
idef#utomatic, because of the mutual 
erifebenefits that ensue. 


. This is not true of Eurone and 
nd ther countries of the world that 
amiave come under the influence 
4jgof British and European educa- 
_ypmclonal organizations. To them 
h Jusiness administration is a minor 
field of interest; the emphasis is 
till on the teaching of economics 
‘for its own sake” in the classical 
tradition. Some universities do 
teach “commercial” subjects, but 
this is a marginal process and un- 
likely to lead to any far reaching 
change of attitude. 
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Financial and Personnel Reserve 
Capacity 

The American comparative ad- 

FP Vantage is also clearly marked in 


al what might be termed the “re- 
UuN@serve capacity” of the business 
raf sector. This expresses itself in 
‘h 4 financial and personnel reserves. 


al Standard Oil Company of Califor- 


ne" ‘nia, for example, maintains a high 


ola degree of financial liquidity in 
1po order to take advantage of any 
101 economic opportunity that may 
vn @ arise. This fortunate state of af- 


1Ca 


: fairs is denied to corporations in 
1p0 


less favorable situations in other 
countries of the world. 


But even more important is the 
om reserve capacity of personnel 
heli xvailable within business corpora- 
{@ tions in the United States. It is 
a'@ not suggested that American cor- 
re@ porations are overstaffed, but it 
mog does appear that they have re- 
U@ serve capacity at high levels. A 
the vice-president can be dispatched 


ma 


gif to other parts of the United States, 
ing or abroad, to handle some urgent 
hij development while his capable 
t subordinates handle the routine 
iit matters at the Head Office. The 
we@ president of one of America’s 
- leading electrical companies used 
ir 


to say “...I1 can afford to go to 


conferences, committee meetings 
and: planning groups because I 
know the younger members of my 
corporation can cope with all the 
routine matters and most of the 
non-routine ones while I’m away.” 
There is a _ reserve capacity of 
personnel in these big organiza- 
tions which gives a depth of qual- 
ity possible only in a country rich 
enough to pay the sums necessary 
to obtain the very best. 


Conscientious Application 


Finally, there is the question of 
the individual temperment and 
mental outlook of the people. The 
Americans firmly believe that it 
pays to work hard and to be con- 
scientious. This feeling manifests 
itself in a national psychology of 
reward for ambition and effort. 
The average American works 
harder and with more pride in 
his accomplishments than his 
counterparts in other areas of the 
world. This is not a theoretical 
proposition. The writer is an 
Australian who has lived in or 
visted Australia, New Zealand, 
China, Japan, the United King- 
dom and Europe before coming to 
the United States several years 
ago. In none of these areas was 
the quality or quantity of work 
performed comparable with simi- 
lar occupations in the United 
States. (Some exceptions should 
be noted in the agricultural indus- - 
tries of Australia and New 
Zealand.) The lesson is very clear. 
Until the people of these other 
nations realize there is no substi- 
tute for conscientious application 
to their tasks (not even automa- 
tion), they cannot hope to lift 
their living standards anywhere 
near the American level. 

All of the foregoing discussion 
adds up to one thing—the Ameri- 
cans have a marked comparative 
advantage in their commercial 
and industrial life which expresses 
itself as a cost advantage in inter- 
national trade. This is actually an 
extension of the _ productivity 
argument advanced by Professor 
Hicks, and it brings to light 
American advantages. implicitly 
suspect, but never defined. It 
emphasizes the reason for the 
chronic dollar shortage which 
very simply, is the inability of 
other nations to match the United 
States in their business methods 
and management techniques. Only 
part of this adavantage can be 
allocated to financial superiority, 
the remainder is the result of the 
temperament and commercial at- 
titude of the population. 

Of course, tnere are exceptions 
to this general doctrine — there 
always are. The foreign advantage 
in certain specific commodities 
has been mentioned earlier, and it 
is possible to regard American 
agriculture as generally falling 
into the exception category. It 
has been built up on what are 
virtually perpetual subsidies and 
seems likely to remain a_ high 
cost industry. But it can also be 
argued that agriculture does not 
lend itself readily to advanced 
business techniques and is hardly 
relevant in a discussion of this 
nature. 

Some nations are able to match 
the United States in certain spe- 
cific industries such as_ ship- 
building. Others are able to ex- 
tend their efficiency sufficiently 
far to ensure adequate dollar 
earnings. Switzerland and West 
Germany are two such cases. 

But, it is repeated — these are 
exceptions. The greater bulk of 
the world is only able to meet 
its commitments and maintain its 
standard of living through Amer- 
ican dollars received as grants or 
credits. 

In conclusion, if there should 
still be any doubts that the dollar 
shortage will not be a permanent 
feature, let us ponder the conse- 
quence of the recent British- 
French action in Suez. On Dec. 4 
—approximately one month after 
the invasion of Egypt—the British 
Government asked the United 
States to waive approximately 
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$82 million in interest payments 
falling due that month. The ob- 
ject, as explained by the British 
Government, was to try to save 
sterling as a major international 
currency. At the same time the 
British Government put the na- 
tion on notice that income taxes 
—already the highest in the world 
—might be increased, and dollar 
securities might have to be sold 
to keep the country solvent. 


It didn’t take long for the eco- 
nomic 
manifest 
one month. 
Br 


weakness of Britain to 
itself approximately 
The economies of 


itain and France and most of 





the other European nations are. 
at the best of times, in a very 
delicate state of dollar balance. It 
takes comparatively little in the 
way of economic pressure to up- 
set this balance. 


The 
Fr 


dollars that Britain and 
ance will need to stiffen their 


economies can only come from the 


United States. 


This is, in fact, 


true for the whole of Western Eu- 
rope, because of the heavy drain 
on_its dollar resources to pay for 
heavy purchases of Western Hem- 
isphere oil while the Suez Canal 


is 


closed. The crisis at Suez has 


intensified the imbalance that ex- 
isted previously between the 
economies.of the United States 
and those of the rest of the world 
and, in particular, Western Eu- 
rope. 


This means that closing the dol- 


lar gap must depend on American 
aid once more. The United States 


government leaders who are 
close 


in 


touch with international 


matters have realized the inevita- 
bility of this. In his speech at the 
Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation 
Dec. 


dinner in New York on 
6, Vice-President Richard 


Nixon said: 


. An immediate problem 
which confronts us as a result 
of the crisis in the Near East 
is the financial plight of our 
friends in Britain. I believe that 
it is in our interest as well as 
theirs to assist them in this hour 
of difficulty, and I am confident 


there will be strong bipartisan 


support 
granting such. assistance.” 


in the Congress for 


It would be foolish indeed to 
suggest that the United States will 
not be required to continue to 
bridge the dollar gap far into the 
foreseeable future. Even if the 
other countries can climb back to 
their pre-Suez levels in a com- 
paratively short time, they will 
have incurred a large quantity of 
new dollar debts in the process. 
In addition, they will still have to 
find ways to overcome the com- 
parative advantage in interna- 
tional economic relationships that 
is peculiar to the United States. 


Dodge & Cox Admit 
Fee to Partnership 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — The 
investment management firm of 
Dodge & Cox, Mills Tower, an- 
nounce that Joseph M. Fee was 
admitted to partnership Jan. 1, 
1957. Other partners of the 26- 
year-old firm are E. Morris Cox, 
Van Duyn A. Dodge and Peter 
Avenali. 

Mr. Fee is a graduate of Yale 
University and the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Admin- 
istration. He joined Dodge & Cox 
in 1954. 


With Coburn, Middlebrook 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.— Donald B. 
Parrott has been added to the 
staff of Coburn & Middlebrook, 
Incorporated, 75 Federal Street. 


With Hanrahan Staff 


(Special to THe FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLr) 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Gilbert 
M. Slovin is now with Hanrahan 
& Co., Inc., 332 Main Street, mem- 
bers of the Boston Stock Exchange. 


Joins Midland Securities Co. 


{Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Manley 
J. Goodspeed, Jr. has joined Mid- 
land Securities Co., Inc., 1016 
Baltimore Avenue. 
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Delafield Transferred 


To First Boston, N.Y.G. 


Richard M. Delafield, Vice- 
President of The First Boston 
Corporation since 1948, has been 
transferred from its Pittsburgh of- 
fice to the 
principal of- 
fice of the 
corporation in 
New York, 
100 Broadway. 
according to 
an announce- 
ment made by 
James Cog- 
geshall, Jr., 
President. He 
will be associ- 
ated with the 
syndicate de- 
partment and 
will be in con- 
tact with se- 
dealers throughout the 


Richard M. Delafield 


curities 
country. 

Having joined The First Boston 
Corporation in 1933, Mr. Delafield 
remained in the New York office 
until 1936, leaving for the corpo- 
ration’s Chicago office where he 
remained until the latter part of 


1950. He was then transferred to 
First Boston’s Pittsburgh office 
where he was in charge of sales. 


New York Sec. Dealers 
To Hold 31st Dinner 


The New York Security Dealers 
Association will hold its 3lst An- 
niversary Dinner on March 1 at 
the Biltmore Hotel. 


Scherck, Richter Adds 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Harry Simon, 
Jr. has become affiliated with 
Scherck, Richter Company, 320 
North Fourth Street, members of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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January 14, 1957 





Goodbody & Co. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these S/ 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


170,297 Shares 


Continental Copper & Steel Industries, Inc. 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $2 per Share) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its outstanding Common Stock, Rights to subscribe 
for additional Common Stock at $11.50 per share for 170,297 shares at the rate of one share 
for each ten shares held of record at the close of business on January 10, 1957. The offering to 
stockholders will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on January 28, 1957. 


Subscription Price $11.50 per Share 





Prior to and after the expiration of the Warrants, the Underwriters may offer shares of Common 
Stock at the prices and pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States where the 
undersigned may legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws thereof. 


Allen & Company 


Bernard Aronson & Co. 


Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 
Abraham & Co. 


Ares. | 





























NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





Kenneth E. Black, President cf 
The Home Insurance Company 
and The Home Indemnity Com- 
pany, has been elected a director 
of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York, it was annonced on 
Jan. 14 by Harold H. Helm, Chair- 
man. Mr. Black, who fills the 
vacancy caused by the _ recent 
death of Percy H. Johnston, is a 
director and officer of numerous 
organizations. He serves on the 
boards of Atlantic Coast Line RR. 
Co.; Beekman-Downtown Hospi- 
tal; General Adjustment Bureau; 
Insurance Society of New York; 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
etc. and is Vice-President of 
American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation Finance Corp.; Vice- 
Chairman of American Insurance 
Association; member of Atomic 
Energy Committee of the Insur- 
ance Group meeting with AEC, 
etc. 


Lewis M. Heflin, President of 
Cone Mills, Inc., has been elected 
to the Advisory Board of Chemi- 
cal Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York for the Lower Midtown Area 
of Manhattan, according to an- 
nouncement by Harold H. Helm, 
Chairman of the bank. Mr. Hef- 
lin is a native of North Carolina. 
With headquarters at 1440 Broad- 
way, New York, Cone Mills, Inc., 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Cone Mills Corp. 


* 


Wallis B. Dunckel, with Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York 
since 1923, has joined its senior 
management as Administrative 
Vice-President, it was announced 
on Jan. 10, by S. Sloan Colt, 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Dunckel, a leading figure in the 
development and adminstration 
of industrial pension plans, is a 
graduate of Yale University. He 


has been a Vice-President of 
Bankers Trust Company since 
1944. 


The board of directors of the 
Atlantic Bank of New York, on 
Jan. 10 elected James R. Brooks 


President of the bank. Aristotle 
Souval was named Chairman ot 
the Board. Mr. Brooks was elected 
a director at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting on Jan. 9. Four 
other directors were also elected: 
C. Stewart Anderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Johnson & Higgins, New 
York City; William Bischofberger, 
retiring Vice-President of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank; Michael 
T. Courdjes, Vice-President of the 
Atlantic Bank, and C. Harry Min- 
ners, President of the Bankers 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, New York City. Mr. 
Brooks was Executive Director of 
the Foreign Trade Administration 
of the Greek Government from 
February 1952 to January 1957. 
He was with the General Coun- 
sel’s Office of the U. S. Treasury 
Department from May 1943 to 
October 1948, and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration from 
October 1948 to February 1952. 
Mr. Souval has been a director 
of the Atlantic Bank since Janu- 
ary 1956. He was a director of 
the Hellenic Bank Trust Company, 


New York City, from 1932 to 1953. 


and served as General Counsel 
and Vice-President of that bank. 


s 


John T. Madden, President of 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
of New York, announced on Jan. 
10 that the Board of Trustees has 
elected John B. Baxter as a Trus- 
tee of the bank. Mr. Baxter is 
President of the 78-year-old tex- 
tile manufacturing firm of Baxter, 
Kelly & Faust, Inc., whose head- 
quarters are in New York City. 


oe the *& 


How to add 400 square feet of 
public floor space to a bank and 
enhance its beauty, without en- 
larging it and without interfering 
with any banking business, was 
recently demonstrated, it is indi- 
cated, in the 5 East 42nd Street 
office of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York. In 
addition to providng increased 
operating efficiency and improved 
service, John T. Madden, Presi- 














































































dent, sees the changes “providing 
for future growth to the extent 


. of over 50,000 accounts and an 


additional $125 million or more in 
deposits.” He also indicated that 
provision for extra hour limited 
banking service is inherent in the 
changes. The overall plan was 
conceived by James J. Rooney, 
Senior Vice-President, and was 
executed by the contracting firm 
of Robert H. Waters Co. Inc., un- 
der the personal supervision of 
Adolf Lancken Muller, President 
of Halsey, McCormack & Helmer, 
specialists exclusively in bank 
architecture. The additional floor 
space was obtained, Mr. Muller 
said, by slimming 15 columns as 
much as three-quarters of their 
original size and by relocating or 
combining several departments of 
the bank. 


A course with particular refer- 
ence to mutual savings bank per- 
sonnel on the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the management 
of financial institutions is being 
presented again by Charles C. 
Joyce, Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the East 
River Savings Bank of New York, 
at the School of General Studies 
of Fordham University, it has 
been announced by the Rev. 
Charles A. O’Neill, S. J., Dean of 
the School. The course will be 
given at Fordham’s downtown 
City Hall Division, 302 Broadway, 
New York, beginning Jan. 29, at 
5:15 p.m. Registration for the 
course will be Jan. 23-25; 28-31. 
No academic credit is required 
to attend the course, which is de- 
signed for the general public. It 
will include functions and respon- 
sibilities of a financial institution 
as well as taxation and insurance, 
mortgage lending, employee and 
public relations, board and com- 
mittee meetings, etc. Mr. Joyce 
was previously Chief Clerk, Audi- 
tor, Comptroller, Treasurer, and 
Vice-President of the East River 
Savings Bank. In addition to his 
present title of Administrative 
Vice-President and Secretary, he 
is Chairman of the Personnel 
Committee. He was also formerly 


President of the Savings Banks’ 


Auditors and Comptrollers Forum 
and Chairman of the Committee 
on Administrative Procedure of 
the Savings Bonks Acsociation of 
the State of New York. 


oo Bo * 


The appointment of John H. 
Borst as an Assistant Manager of 
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Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York, is announced by 
Horace C. Flanigan, Chairman of 
the Board. Mr. Borst received his 
Bachelor of Science degree from 
Hofstra College in 1950. The same 
year he joined Manufacturers 
Trust Company’s advertising and 
publicity department. He attended 
the Bankers School of Public Re- 
lations conducted by the N. Y 
State Bankers Association § at 
Syracuse University and at pres- 
ent is attending the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
at N. Y. University. Prior to 
joining the bank, Mr. Borst was 
affiliated with the New York 
“Staats-Zeitung,’ German lan- 
guage daily newspaper. 


The election of Joseph T. Sand- 
leitner as a Vice-President of the 
Federation Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York was announced 
today by Thomas J. Shanahan, 
President. Mr. Sandleitner, who 
has been associated with Federa- 
tion Bank since 1938, is active as 
a loan officer and in new business 
development for the bank. 

Mr. Shanahan also announced 
the additional executive changes: 
Robert E. Rosenberg, Vice-Presi- 
dent, was elected Vice-President 
and Secretary; George K. Kern, 
the bank’s auditor, was elected an 
Assistant Vice-President, and 
Thomas Purcell was named as 
Trust Officer. 


UNDERWRITERS TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 
Dec. 31, 56 Sept. 30, 56 


Total resources__._. $41,842,729 $40,931,327 


pt I peeeieaene rman 38,154,522 36,912,879 
Cash and due from 
Was 6,913,568 5,831,789 
U. S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings..___ 13,746,964 17,446,074 
Loans & discounts. 17,898,228 13,624,243 
Undivided profits__ 1,435,928 1,422,261 
% * % 
THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


Dec. 31, 56 Sept. 26, 56 
$3,424,602 $3,553,910 
321,349 312,015 


Total resources____ 
Beemeeres a eS 
Cash and due from 


MRE hfe uaces« 1,719,002 2,032,310 
U. S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings____ 431,278 431,288 
Undivided profits_- 416,347 516,103 
uk * * 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Kings County 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
held on Jan. 14, the following 
trustees were re-elected: Chester 
A. Allen, President of the Trust 
Company; Hunter L. Delatour, a 
member of the law firm of Dela- 
tour & Miller; Richard S. May- 
nard, partner in the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Stillman, 
Maynard & Co.; Michael C. 
O’Brien, President of M. C., 
O’Brien, Inc., Realtors. Kenneth 
C. Richmond has been elected to 
fill the vacancy created by the 
retirement of Robert E. Blum, 
who will devote himself to public 
service activities. Mr. Richmond 
is Vice-President and Treasurer of 
Abraham & Straus, Chairman of 
the Board of the New York State 
Council of Retail Merchants, etc. 
The stockholders authorized an 


1957 


increase of 11,000 shares of ¢ 
stock and payment of a 10°: 
dividend on the present 
shares. 


apital 


110,000 


Chester A. Allen, President 
Kings County Trust Compa: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. announced 
election of William J. Ahern :; 
Harold W. Schaefer as Vice-Pr< 
dents. Mr. Schaefer, who 
been with the bank for 30 years 
will continue to serve as Secre. 
tary. C. A. Richard Loader was 
elected as Assistant Secretary. 
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Mr. Ahern joined the Bank inf 


an advisory capacity in March 
1956. He was formerly Vice. 
President of the Bank of the 


Manhattan Company, in charge of # 


the Brooklyn Division. More re- 


— 


cently, he served as President of © 


the American Trust Company of 
New York. 


Mr. Loader has been with 


Kings County Trust Company for J 


many years, chiefly in the Se- 
curities and Loan Department. 
THE MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK 
OF FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


Dec. 31,56 Dec. 31,°55 
$ $ 

Total resources____ 289,325,666 259,721.009 

Deposits _________ 263,701,803 239,162,000 
Cash and due from 

DOMES 2.2 5 - as. 32,737,053. _ 28,487,009 
U. S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings__.__ 75,496,064 81,888,000 

Loans & discounts 160,628,538 129,410,000 

1,760,000 


Undivided profits__ 2,537,823 
og %* % 


Sidney Friedman, partner in the 
New York firm of Cole, Grimes, 
Friedman & Dietz, was elected a 
director of the Meadow Brook Na- 
tional Bank of West Hempstead, 


N. Y., at the annual stockholders f 
meeting held on Jan. 8. In making J 


the announcement, 
Weller, President of the bank 
said that, ‘for the past 22 years, 
Mr. Friedman and his firm have 
served the bank as its general 
counsel, guiding its entry into 
many new forms of customer 
service. We know that in this 
even closer relationship he will 
be greatly helpful as we continue 
our efforts toward expanded cus- 
tomer and community service.” 
At a meeting Jan. 8 in the West 
Hempstead office of the bank, 


Augustus B. — 


ee 


Ao Sp anes 8 


es 


President Weller told the stock- — 


holders that 1956 had been a 
“year of substantial growth and 
development” for the bank. 


Harold J. Marshall, President of 
National Bank of Westchester at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the election of William J. 
Gmelin as an Assistant Vice- 
President and Trust Officer of the 
bank. Mr. Gmelin’s election took 
place at the regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors on Jan. 10. 
He has been associated with the 
bank since December of last year. 
For many years associated with 
the Trust Department of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank in New York 
City, Mr. Gmelin has specialized 
in operational and administrative 
work in that department. He re- 


Continued on page 22 
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J 1957 DODGE ROYAL Lancer Two-door 
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1957 DE SOTO FIREFLITE Two-door Sportsman 


OT! 


See for yourself how 














the year’s most dramatically 
beautiful styling ...on 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial 


is new evidence 





of leadership from 


1957 IMPERIAL CROWN Two-door Southhampton 
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Continued from page 20 


News About Banks and Bankers. 


tired recently as Personal Trust 
Officer of Chase Manhattan. 


Representing a conversion of 
the Granite Trust Company of 
Quincy, Mass., a charter has been 
issued as of Dec. 12 by the U. S. 
Comptroller of the Currency for 
the Granite National Bank of 
Quincy, with a capital of $1,000,- 
000, and surplus of $2,299,299.87. 
The change was scheduled to take 
effect with the opening of busi- 
z.ess on Dec. 12. 

te wt 


profit sharing payment of 


A 
10.2% of their 1956 salaries has 
been paid to the staff of the 


Worcester County Trust Company 
of Worcester, Mass., according to 
an announcement by Edward L. 
Clifford, President. The profit 
sharing distribution is made each 
year in the middle of January to 
all employees who have com- 
pleted two full years of service. 
This year, 300 individuals partici- 
pated compared with 292 a year 
ego. Last year’s payment 
emounted to 8.3% of annual 
salaries. Worcester County Trust's 
Profit Sharing Plan has been in 
operation for three years. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the plan, one- 
half is distributed in cash and the 
other half is placed in a trust fund 
administered by the bank’s Trust 
Department. 


At the organization meeting of 
the board of directors of National 
State Bank of Newark, N. J., held 
on Jan. 10, the following appoint- 


ments were made: Frederick J. 
Kugelmann was appointed Senior 
Vice-President and William H. 
Keith and M. Wilfred Rice were 
named Executive Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. Kugelmann began his banking 
career in Newark in 1911 and this 
year marks his 25th anniversary 
with the bank. Mr. Rice began 
working for National State Bank 
at the age of 17 and has just com- 
pleted 30 years of service with 
that institution. He has been a 
senior officer of the bank for 
many years. Mr. Keith came to 
the bank in 1940. In recent years 
he has been a senior credit officer 
with the bank. 


The following were at the same 
time named Assistant Cashiers of 
the bank: Roger R. Rhodes came 
with the bank in 1936; Karl R. 
Farnow started with National 
State in 1946; Carmen N. Pan- 
ciello, began his banking career 
in 1926 with the old Merchants 
and Manufacturers National Bank; 
John P. Williams, came to National 
State through the acquisition of 
Lincoln National Bank in 1955; 
Howard W. Apgar, was named 
Vice-President in charge of the 
bank’s West Essex-Caldwell Of- 
fice in Caldwell, N. J.; John S. 
Throckmorton was named Vice- 
President and William J. MacCal- 
lum was named Assistant Cashier. 


Messrs. Apgar Throckmorton and 
MacCallum were former officers 
of the Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Company of Caldwell and 
will continue to be located at the 
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West Essex-Caldwell Office . of 
National State Bank. 
a us + 
At a meeting of the Directors of 
The First National Bank of Toms 
River, N. J., on Jan. 8, the fol- 
lowing promotions were made: 
George Guion Pike was elected an 
Assistant Vice-President. He en- 
tered the employ of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Toms River, N. J. 
as a messanger in 1916 and has 
since been continuously in_ the 
employ in the bank. He has filled 
various positions from messenger 
to clerk, teller, Head Teller, and 
Assistant Cashier. Gordon B. 
Mink was elected an Assistant 
Vice-President. He became a 
member of The First National 
Bank organization at the time of 
the consolidation of the Ocean 
County Trust Company and The 
First National Bank oi Toms 
River, N. J. in 1944. Mr. Mink 
was formerly Assistant Cashier 
and Manager of the Ocean Beach 
Branch, and he is now an Assist- 
ant Vice-President and Manager 
ot that brancn. 
' At the Jan. 8 annual meeting 
also of the shareholaers of The 
First National Bank -of Toms 
River, the shareholders voted to 
reduce the par value of the shares 
of common capital stock from $10 
to $5 each by the issuance of two 
shares of $5 par value for each 
share of $10 par value outstand- 
ing. The shareholders also voted 
to increase the capital stock of 
the bank from $900,000 to $930,- 
000. The $30,000 to be paid to 
the shareholders as a stock divi- 
dend on the basis of one share of 
stock for each 30 shares held. The 
stock dividend becomes efiective 
as of Jan. 31, 1957 subject to the 
approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. After tne increase 
in the capital by the stock divi- 
dend the capitai structure of the 
bank will then consist of 186,000 
shares of $5 par value totaling 
$930,000 and the surplus is simul- 
taneously being increased from 
$1,800,000 to $1,850,000; the un- 
divided profits and reserves for 
bad debts will amount to $750,- 
153.58, a toal capital, surplus, un- 
divided profits and reserves for 
bad debts of $3,630,153.58. 


The boards of’ directors of 
Tradesmens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia on Jan. 10 
approved plans to merge the two 
institutions. The merger will be 
subject to the approval of: stock- 
holders of each company and of 
the necessary regulatory authori- 
ties. Each Provident shareholder 
will receive one and one-fourth 
shares of the combined company 
and each Tradesmens shareholder 
will receive one share of the com- 
bined company. This allocation of 
shares, it is stated, is in substan- 
tially the same ratio as the asset 
value of the shares of each insti- 
tution on Dec. 31. Consideration 
is being given to their réspective 
adjusted book values based on 
present day appraisals. The com- 
parative 1956 earnings per share 
of the two institutions are also in 
substantially the same ratio as the 
allocation of shares. The name ot 
the combined company will be 
Provident Tradesmens Bank and 
Trust Company and the main of- 
fice will be at Broad and Chest- 
nut Streets. 

Principal officers of the com- 
bined company will be: James M. 
Large, Chairman of the Board: 
William R. K. Mitchell, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee: 
Benjamin F. Sawin, President: 
and Warren H. Woodring, Execu- 
tive Vice-President. The merger 
will give the new bank 18 offices 
in Philadelphia, Delaware and 
Montgomery Counties. Based on 
Dec. 31 figures, the merger of the 
two institutions, it is stated, would 
result in total resources of $527,- 
189,000, deposits of $465,018,000: 
and capital funds of $53,571,000, 
represented by capital and sur- 


plus of $43,789,100 and undivided 
profits of $9,782,000. -This would 
xave the new institution a greater 
lending limit of about $4,400,000. 
The combined bank will be the 
fourth largest, it is stated, in Phil- 
adelphia and the sixth largest in 
Pennsylvania. The new trust de- 
partment will show personal trust 
assets over $1,000,000,000 at mar- 
ket values. When and if the 
merger is declared effective, it is 
estimated that regular dividends 
on the stock of the new bank will 
be declared initially at the annual 
rate of $2.32 per share. 
~ = te 


The Second National Bank of 
Philadelphia has appointed Regi- 
nald J. Doherty to its board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Doherty is General 
Manager of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. Philadelphia retail stores. He 
previously. served as Retail Field 
Manager covering five states sur- 
rounding Pennsylvania. He has 


‘been associated with Sears, Roe- 


buck for over 16 years and is 


identified with other business in- 


terests. It is also announced that 
Lawrence C. Kline has_ been 
elected to the Board of Directors 
at Second National Bank. Mr. 
Kline is President of William 
Penn Laundry, Inc., as well as 
Kline’s Coat, Apron &. Towel 
Service and is Vice-President and 
a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and board of directors of 
the Linen Supply Association. 


BROOKLINE SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 31, 756 Dec. 31, ‘55 


Total resources____ $27,330,859 $24,470,384 


Leeposits |... ._. 23,474;093 21,004,437 
Cash and aue from 

DONKS yO 2,688,893 2,571,654 
U. S. Govi. secu- 

rity holdings__- 4,675,447 4.391.773 
Loans & discounts 15,773,816 13,672,698 
Undivided protits__ 408,973 281,271 

% = a 


The Union Bank of Commerce 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
becoming, simply, the Union Com- 
merce Bank. Stockholders of the 
Cleveland banking institution so 
voted at their annual meeting on 
Jan. 9, at which they re-elected 
the 21 directors for the customary 
one-year terms. Chairman John 
K. Thompson told shareholders 
that modification of the name “is 
in the interest of simplicity, which 
is desirable in view of the broad- 
ening of the base of the bank.” 
The Union Commerce, exclusively 
a commercial bank for many years 
after its formation in 1938, offers 
a complete range of banking 
services, and is expanding its ac- 
tivities to include branch banking 
offices in all principal sections of 
Greater Cleveland. By another 
action taken Jan. 9, stockholders 
authorized holding their annual 
meeting in the future on the third 
Thursday, instead of the second 
Wednesday, of January. This will 
give the bank’s staff more time to 
prepare for use at the meeting, 
material concerning results of the 
year just ended. Stockholders also 


approved minor changes in the 
bank’s code of regulations. Th. 
ettect, Mr. Thompson reported, js 
“to conform to. recent . changes” 
in Ohio statutory law; to eliminate 
obsolete provisions in the bank’s 
regulations; to provide for 
demnification of directors, officers 
and others under circumstances 
permitted by a 1955 amendmeit 
of the Onio corporation law”; and 
to tacilitate generally the bank's 
corporate procedure. After the 
stockholders’ session, held at the 
bank’s main. office at Euclid and 
East Ninth, Union Commerce di- 
rectors scheduled their annuz! 
organizational meeting, for cus- 
tomary re-election of the bank's 
officers. 


At a meeting on Jan. 10, the 
directors of Central Nationai Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio, 
recommendation to sell 125,000 
additional shares of capital stock 
as announced by President Loring 
L. Getbach. The plan is subject to 
approval by the shareholders of 
tue bank at the annual meeting 
on Jan. 22. The sale of the addi- 
tional shares, plus transfers from 
undivided profits, will 
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$5,000,000. The increase in capital 
stock will be $2,000,000 resulting 
from the sale of 125,000 shares 
with a par value of $16. Addi- 
tional proceeds from the sale ot 
the stock, together with transfers 
from undivided protits, will in- 
crease surplus by $3,000,000. Com- 
bined capital and surplus will 
advance from $30,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000 and the legal lending limit 
to any one customer will increase 
to $3,500,000: The subscription 
price of the new stock will be sct 
at the annual meeting. Under the 
plan shareholders will have the 
right to subscribe for new shares 
in the ratio of one snare for each 
seven shares held as of Jan. 16. 
Arrangements nave been made 
with a group of underwriters, 
headed by McDonald & Company 
of Cleveland, to purchase any un- 
subscribed 
lished price. New records, 
stated, were established by the 
bank last year with total asscts 
reaching a peak of $577,584,050 on 
Dec. 31 and net earnings advanc- 
ing to $3.50 per share from $2.85 
in 1955, an increase of 22% The 
board of directors the currency 
month, viz on Jan. 10, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 45 cents on 
the shares presently outstanding, 
payable Feb. 1, to holders of rec- 
ord Jan. 16 It is expected, subject 
to future earnings, that dividends 
will be continued on the increascd 
number of shares at not less than 
the current rate. 


The Huntington National Bank 
of Columbus, Ohio, offered ©! 
Jan. 9 to the holders of its com- 
mon capital stock rights to sub- 
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cribe for an additional 50,000 
hares of its $20 par value com- 
1on capital stock at a price of 
4) per share. Shareholders of 
ecord on Jan. 8 will be permitted 
o subscribe for one new share fer 


‘Bach four shares held, with sub- 


cription warrants expiring on 
an. 23. The offering is under- 
rritten by an investment group 
eaded by Paine, Webber, Jack- 
on & Curtis. Upon completion of 
e offering, an additional 50,000 
ammon capital shares will be 
istributed to shareholders on the 
asis of one new share for each 
ve shares held, in elfect, a 20°% 
ock dividend. Caépitalization cf 
1e bank on Dec. 31, last, adjusted 
» reflect the subscription offer- 
1g and stock dividend, consists 
if: 300,000 shares of $20 par com- 
hon capital stock; surplus, $7,- 
undivided protits, $1,- 
3.459. Huntington National 
ank which was formed as a part- 
ership in 1866, was incorporated 
national 
yarter in that year. under the 
name. Dividends have 
en paid on. the bank’s stock.in 
ich of the past 44 years. The 


iwrent quarterly rate is 45 cents 
+ share, indicating an annual 
ite of $1.80. The 100,000 new 
ares of stock will participate in 
ividends to be paid in April, 


ly and October of this .year. 
* ws & 
THE DOLLAR SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY, YGUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dec. 31, 56 Dec. 30, 55 


! $ $ 
pbtal resources____ 110,231,831 103,579,890 


pestis - 103,411,061 97,392,872 

BSh and due from 

eee a6. 18,875,625 17,179,173 
S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings__ 48,561,593 51,316,322 

bams & discounts. 38,145,356 32,211,445 
divided. profits__ 1,130,849 Gio,uid 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, 
SOUTH BiND, INDIANA 
Dec. 31, 56 Dec. 31, 55 
Total resources $26,308,260 $25,454,589 
Deposits 


24,267,097 23,.590.288 
Cash and due from 
banks 6,341,419 5,709,014 
U. S. Govt. secu- 
rity hoiuings 9,716,246 10,096,276 
Loans & discoun.s 9,234,092 8,914,146 
390,071 


Unaiviaed profits_ 476.645 


A new incentive savings plan— 
which it is indicated, doubles a 
Gepositor’s balance for survivors 
—Wwas inaugurated by the Mer- 
chandise Natienal Bank of Chi- 
cago, on Dec. 19, President Ken- 
nech K. Du Vali announced. The 
“Double Dollar’ program, now 
available, it is stated, in Chicago 
only at the Merchandise National, 
provides life insurance equal to 
the amount of money.in the ac- 
count, Mr. Du Vall explained. 
Every dollar saved, plus interest 
paid, up to $2,500 will be matched 
with an additional dollar - upon 
the death of the “Double Dollar” 
saver. Survivors would receive 
$600 if the account amounted to 
$300 in savings and interest, and 
$5,000 if the account contained a 
balance of $2,500. Anyone under 
55 years of age may open a 
“Double DoHar” account for as 
little as $5 without a_ physical 
examination, Mr. Du Vall said. 
The ‘Double Dollar” feature re- 
mains in effect until the saver 
reaches the age of 55, when he 
may convert to ordinary life in- 
surance without a medical exam- 
ination if his insurance amounts 
to $500 or more. 
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At the meeting of the board of 
directors of The First National 
Bank of Chicago held Jan. 8. fol- 


lowing the annual meeting of 
stockholders, announcement was 
made by Homer J. Livingston, 


President, of promotions in the 
official staff and election of new 
oificers. Robert L. Heymann, at- 
tached to Division B in the Com- 
mercial Department, and P. Alden 
Bergquist, of the Bond Depart- 
ment,. Assistant Vice-Presidents, 
were elected Vice-Presidents. 

Promoted to Assistant Vice- 
Presiaents were: A. Burnham 
Converse, William T. Dwyer, Al- 
vin C. Johnson, William J. Kors- 
vik, Nelson L. Kramer, Edgar M. 
McKinstery, Paul H. Miller and 
James ‘Thomson, Jr.,.from Assist- 
ant Cashiers; Gordon T. Shearer 
and H. Richard’ Wilking, from 
Trust Officers. August J. Hurt, 
Jr., John R. Magill, vr. and Gray- 
don C. Nauman, Assistant Secre- 
taries, and Waid R. Vanderpoel, 
Assistant Trust Officer, were 
elected Trust Officers, and J. Carl 
Sommer, Assistant Auditor, was 
elected Auditor. 


The staff of the bank was aug- 
mented by the election of 18 new 
oiricers. Newly elected were: As- 
sistant Cashiers—John A. Ander- 
lik, Raymond V. Dieball, R. Garth 
Dunn, Jr., Alexander H. Glover, 
Leo T. Hogan, James A. Hurley, 
Charles B. Nevins, Tom M. Plank, 
Clarke C. Stayman, Jr., James G. 
Sutton, Howard L. Visteen and 
William E. Vojta; Assistant Trust 
Officers Howard B. Bouton, 
Joseph J. LaRocco and Olin Mc- 
Reynolds; Assistant Attorney — 
Robert G. Appel; and Assistant 
Auditors—Robert V. Gnapp and 
Roy E. Johnson. 

Paul H. Miller, Assistant Vice- 
President, will be in charge of 
the Women’s Banking Depart- 
ment, succeeding Vernard 5S. 
Higby who retired on pension at 
the year end. 


An increase of $300,000 in the 
eapital of the Central National 
Bank in Chicago, Ill., effective 
Dec. 21, by the sale of that amount 
of new stock, has brought the 
capital up to $2,300,000 from $2,- 
000,000. 


At the annual meeting of La 
Salle National Bank of Chicago, 
stockholders on Jan. 8, Marvin 
Chandler, President and Chief 
Executive Officer of Northern 
Illinois Gas Co. of Aurora, IIl., 
was elected a director. All former 
directors, other than Willis Gale, 
were re-elected. Mr. Chandler 
was elected President of Northern 
Illinois Gas Co.in November 1954. 
Prior to his association with that 
company, Mr. Chandler was Vice- 
President of Reis & Chandler, 
Inc., New York City. He is a 
former President of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts and 
a former Vice-President of the 
National Federation of Financial 
Analyst Societies. 

mE ue * 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NAT’L BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dec. 31, 56 June 30, '56 
$ $ 


Total resources. 2,769,263,134 2,622,954,574 


Deposits 2,496,971,565 2,359,987,256 
Cash and due 

from banks 671,049,561 641,420,017 
U. S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 731,057,258 717,737,568 
Loans & discts. 1,166,841,545 1,055,740,479 
Undiv. profits 21,117,750 13,056,756 


Two veteran officers of First 
National Bank in St. Louis retired 
on Jan. 1, under the bank’s pen- 
sion plan after a total of 88 years 
of service according to William A. 
McDonnell, President. The two 

Continued on page 24 
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Kidder, Peabody Admits 3 General Partners 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange and other principal stock 
exchanges, has admitted three new general partners to the firm, 
it was announced on January 15. They are: William N. Loverd, 
Henry W. Spencer and Frank E. Voysey. 





Henry W. Spencer 


William N. Loverd Frank Voysey 


Mr. Loverd, located in the firm’s New York City office, has 
been with Kidder, Peabody since 1932 and has been controller 
since 1947. He is a member of the accounting division of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Mr. Spencer, of Kidder, Peabody’s Boston office, has been with 
the firm since 1930. 


Mr. Voysey, of the firm’s Chicago office, joined Kidder, Pea- 
body in the Boston office in 1932. In 1950 he left Boston to become 
sales manager of the Chicago office. 
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News About Banks and Bankers 


are: Irving W. Lonergan, Cashier, 
who has been with First National 
and its predecessor institution, the 
St. Louis Union Bank, since 1914; 
and Leo F. Ryan, Assistant Cash- 
ier and Manager of the savings 
department, who joined the St. 
Louis Union Bank in 1910 as a 
bookkeeper. Mr. Lonergan began 
his banking career as a messenger 
with the old National Bank of 
Commerce in 1906. During the 
next six years he held positions 
with William R. Compton, and the 
old Mercantile National Bank. In 
the meantime, he studied law and 
in 1914, was admitted to the bar. 
The same year, he joined the St. 
Louis Union Bank which was 
merged into First National Bank 
in 1919. He served as manager of 
First National’s foreign depart- 
ment for 22 years and was elected 
cashier of the bank in 1949. He is 
a Past President of the St. Louis 


Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, etc. Mr. Ryan started 
his career in 1910 in the St. Louis 
Union Bank and, a year later was 
serving in the savings department; 
in October, 1952, he was made 
Assistant Cashier and Manager of 
the department. Mr. Ryan served 
two years, 1929-1930, as President 
of the First National Bank Club. 
He has held numerous positions in 
the American Institute of Banking 
and is Past Preident of the Sav- 
ings Association of St. Louis 
Banks. 


BANK OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Dec. 31,56 Dec. 31,’55 
$ $ 

Total resources _ 351,599,638 347,251,848 

Deposits 326,754,201 324,281,581 
Cash and due from 

PRS... _. 57,154,294 63,086,672 
U. S. Govt. secti- 

rity holdings-___ 170,217,434 180,485,106 

Loans & discounts— 103,254,137 83,450,455 

5,294,155 


Undivided profits_— 4,754,588 
NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, MICH. 
June 30, ‘56 Dec. 31, °55 
$ 


$ o 
Total resources_ 1,912,304,567 2,014,708,521 


Deposits ___ 1,750,250,647 1,880,286,872 
Cash and due 
from banks__ 404,805,825 501,639,555 
U. S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 669,090,366 752,785,314 
Loans & discts. 685,293,711 619,825,667 
14,861,693 


Undivid. profits 18,022,978 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, MICH. 
Dec. 31, 56 June 30, ’56 
$ 


$ 
Total resources. 2,008,624,029 1,912,304,567 


Deposits . 1,854,252,502 1,750,250,647 
Cash and due 

from banks 417,375,487 404,805,825 
U. S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 698,873,563 669,090,366 
Loans & discts.. 722,286,016 685,293,711 
Undivid. profits 16,134,476 18,022,978 

xk * 


Joseph H. Bascom and John R. 
Caulk, Jr., were elected to the 
board of directors of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., at the annual meeting of 
stockholders on Jan. 10, accord- 
ing to an announcement by David 
R. Calhoun, Jr., President of the 
company. Mr. Bascom, the third 
generation in his family to @rve 
on the board, succeeds his father, 
the late Charles E. Bascom, Board 
Chairman of Broderick & Bascom 
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Rope Co. in St. Louis. His grand- 
father, Joseph D. Bascom, was 
elected to the board of directors 
in 1905. Joseph H. Bascom has 
been associated with the firm 
since 1940. Mr. Caulk is Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Huss- 
mann Refrigerator Co. in St. 
Louis. A graduate of Princeton 
University in 1935, he has been 
affiliated wtih the Hussmann or- 
ganization since 1937. 


CITIZENS FIDELITY BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Dec. 31, 56 Dec. 31, '55 
$ $ 
Total resources 271,348,721 263,837,438 
Deposits 250,953,253 244,716,770 
Cash and due from 
banks 84,943,495 85,619,077 
U. S. Govt. secu- : 
rity holdings 65,124,354 62,841,116 
Loans &: discounts. 110,612,865 102,247,177 
Undivided profits 1,450,582 1,586,613 
THE SECOND NATIONAL BANE, 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 


Dec. 31, 56 Dec. 30, °55 

Total resources $34,648,823 $33,860,292 
Deposits 32,087,129 32,131,687 
Cash and due from 

banks 8,715,693 7,780,021 
U. S. Govt. secu- f 

ritv holdings_~_ 9,969,160 12,489,004 . 
Loans & discounts 11,833,616 9,513,926 - 
Undivided profits__ 324,051 391,336 | 

As a result of the sale of $200,- , 
000 of new stock the Union Na- 4 
tional Bank of Charlotte, N. C. 
has increased its capital from $1,- 
000,000 to $1,200,000 effective 
Dec. 21. 


Dr. Coleman Carter, Jr. was 
elected a Director of The Fort 
Worth National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Texas, at the annual stock- 
holders meeting. At the first 
meeting of the year of the bank’s 
board of directors, nine officers 
and three employees were pro- 
moted, according to Estil Vance, 
President. M. F. Markward, 
Comptroller, was elected Vice- 
President; R. L. Cotton, Assistant 
Vice-President, was premoted to 
Cashier; Volney C. Castles, As- 
sistant Vice-President, was ele- 
vated to Comptroller; Tom B. 
Miller, former Cashier, was made 
Auditor; and Sam P. Beaty, As- 
sistant Trust Officer, was elected 
Trust Officer. Harvey G. Brooks, 
Joe B. Cooper, Jr., and R. W. Mc- 
Kithan, Assistant Cashiers, were 
appointed Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents; and John G. Richards, Pe- 
troleum Engineer in the Oil Loan 
Division, was made Assistant 
Vice-President and Petroleum En- 
gineer. Gordon Scarborough was 
appointed Trust Auditor, and 
Luther E. Ballengee and Marion 
H. Elliott was appointed Assistant 
Cashiers. 

oh a * 

The City National Bank in 
Wichita Falls, Texas, reported a 
capital as of Dec. 20 of $1,500,00uU 
increased from $1,265,000. Part of 
the increase — $126,500 — resulted 
from a stock dividend of that 
amount while the further increase 
of $108,500 was yielded by the 
sale of new stock. 


Frank L. King, President of 
California Bank of Los Angeles. 
Cal., has announced the mergers 
of The Commercial National Bank 
of Santa Ana, and the Antelope 
Valley Bank of Lancaster, Cal., 
with California Bank. The two 
mergers were approved by share- 
holders of the three banks and 
became effective at the close of 
business Jan. 11, Mr. King stated. 
A. C. Hasenjaeger, President and 
Lee J. Hasenjaeger, Executive 
Vice-President of The Commercial 
National Bank of Santa Ana. and 
Harry C. Gauger, President of 
the Antelope Valley Bank, have 
been named Vice-Presidents of 
the Los Angeles bank. The addi- 
tion of The Commercial National 
Bank, with three offices in Santa 
Ana, and the Antelope Valley 


Bank, brings the total number of 


California Bank offices to 58. An 
item bearing on one of. the 
mergers appeared in our issue of 
Nov. 22, page 2201. 
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Canadian Economic Growth 
Depends Upon Sound Currency 





By GORDON R. BALL* 
President, Bank of Montreal 


Leading Canadian banker envisions a possible real national 
production in 1980 that “may well stagger the imagination” 


providing the emergence of inflation from a potential threat 
to reality, though still in its initial stage and far from rampant, 
is resisted resolutely and vigorously. Steps pursued by the 
central bank and by chartered banks are recounted by Mr. 
Ball in pointing out that though there is no single source from 
which inflation could be said to spring, nor any single means 
of effectively quelling it, there is the key weapon of monetary 
policy which should be used to preserve the purchasing power 


of the dollar. 


The year just closed has been 
a highly eventful one, witnessing, 
as it has, changes in the Canadian 
business scene and in the banking 
field for which 
it is hard to 
find  prece- 
dents. 

The coun- 
try’s total out- 
put of goods 
and _ services, 
which is now- 
adays simply 
referred to 
and familiarly 
known as the 
gross national 
product, has 
continued to 
climb ata 
steep slope 
and may well approach $30 billion 
in 1956 as a whole to set a new 
record at least 10% above 1955 
This is a rate of expansion, for 
the second year running, that is 
high by Canadian historical stand- 
ards, and considerably more rapid 
than has been experienced in the 
United States in the two-year pe- 
riod. 





Gordon Reginald Ball 


Heavier spending on all fronts 
—by public bodies and by private 
industries and _ individuals, for 
capital equipment and consumer 
goods, with strong demand from 
export no less than from domestic 
markets—has contributed to these 
remarkable gains, and all regions 
and occupations have shared gen- 
erally in this expansion. In par- 
ticular, the agricultural commu- 
nity has enjoyed a long-awaited 
improvement. Corporate earnings 
have been enhanced and rising 
wage and salary rates have com- 
bined with expanding employment 
to carry the flow of personal in- 
come to new highwater marks. 
Yet despite a reduction in unem- 
ployment to very low levels and 
an unusually large number of new 
entrants into the labor force, there 
are many areas in which there are 
more jobs than people to fill 
them. 


It is clear from these and other 
signs that, in most fields of ac- 
tivity, the Canadian economy has 
for some time been operating full 
out and under stress. To some 





*An address by Mr. Ball to stockhold- 
ers at the 139th Annual Meeting in 
Montreal, Canada. 


extent the pressure created by de- 
mand in excess of domestic output 
has been relieved by a swelling 
volume of imports, many of which 
have been destined for the numer- 
ous projects of a capital nature. 
In outrunning even the substan- 
tial increase in exports, the rise 
in imports has produced a deficit 
in Canada’s international trade | 
larger than any heretofore re- 
corded. The exchange value of 
the Canadian dollar, however, farf 
from being depressed by the trade} 
deficit, has been kept at a pre-f 
mium over the U. S. dollar by the : 
strong inflow of foreign capital 
funds participating in Canadian fl 
investment opportunities. ; 


Emergent Inflation 

Yet even with imports heavily 
augmenting the _ solid gains 
achieved in Canadian output, the 
available supply of goods and 
services has fallen short of satis- 
fying the avid appetite of this 
growing economy of ours. The 
result — an inevitable result of 
such conditions — has been that 
prices are being bid d 
contrast to 1955 when the rise of 
national product in dollar terms 
reflected a corresponding xn 
sion of physical output, a consit- 
erable part of last year’s increase 
in dollar value has _ represented 
the shadow of inflation § rather 
than the substance of real growth. 

More detailed evidence of this} 
emergent inflation can be seen In 
the official price indices. After 
remaining virtually stable for 
several years, the general level of 
wholesale prices has risen by 
about 3% in the past 12 months} 
and the consumer price index has 
followed suit with an equivalent} 
rise in the past seven months. Not 
all aspects of these trends have} 
been unwelcome. An_ important 
contributing factor to the general 
upturn of prices has been the} 
strength in. farm _ prices, which 
have recovered part of the decline 
suffered over the preceding fou! 
years. But\there are indication 
of advances in prices of some raw 
materials that have yet to wor 
their way through to the prices ° 
final products. There have als 
been pronounced increases in cor 
struction and equipment costs re 
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Text of President Eisenhower's 
State of the Union Message 


In document read personally before joint session of Congress, 

Mr. Eisenhower emphasizes inflationary aspects of nation’s 

economy and urges enactment of proposal designed to thwart 

Soviet control of Middle East countries. Urges passage of 

Administration’s school aid program, and recommends study 
of nation’s monetary and credit mechanism. 


President Eisenhower delivereddren pit their spirit against guns 


his State of the Union Message 
before a joint session of Congress 
on Jan. 10, the burden of which 
was given 
over toa gen- 
eralized dis- 
cussion of 
problems con- 
fronting the 
nation, rather 
than to spell- 
ing out a spe- 
cific program 
for the con- 
sideration of 
Congress. The 
Administra- 
tion’s aims 
and objectives 
will be con- 
tained in sub- 
sequent messages 
makers. 


In his address, the President 
stressed the necessity for labor, 
business and government to join 
together in combatting the infla- 
tion peril and reiterated the need 
for implementing the Eisenhower 
Doctrine for protecting Middle 
East countries from Soviet aggres- 
sion. Mr. Eisenhower renewed his 
plea for enactment of a Federal 
school aid and civil rights pro- 
gram. 


Pres. Eisenhower 


to the law- 


The President’s message in full 
text follows: 


'I appear before the Congress 
today to report on the State of 
the Union and the relationships of 
the Union to the other nations of 
the world. I come here, firmly 
convinced that at no time in the 
history of the Republic have cir- 
cumstances more emphatically un- 
derscored the need, in all echelons 
of government, for vision and 
wisdom and resolution. 


You meet in a season of stress 
that is testing the fitness of po- 
litical systems and the validity of 
political philosophies. Each stress 
stems in part from causes peculiar 
ta@ itself. But every stress is a 
reflection of a universal phe- 
nomenon. 


In the world today, the surging 
and understandable tide of na- 
tionalism is marked by wide- 
spread revulsion.and revolt against 
tyranny, injustice, inequality and 
poverty. As individuals, joined in 
a common hunger for freedom, 
men and women and even chil- 





and tanks. On a larger scale, in 
an ever more persistent search for 
the self-respect of authentic sov- 
ereignty and the economic base 
on which national independence 
must rest, peoples sever old ties; 
seek new alliances; experiment— 
sometimes dangerously — in their 
struggle to satisfy these human 
aspirations. 


Particularly, in the past year, 
this tide has changed the pattern 
of attitudes and thinking among 
millions. The changes already ac- 
complished foreshadow a_ world 
transformed by the spirit of free- 
dom. This is no faint and pious 
hope. The forces now at work in 
the minds and hearts of men will 
not be spent through many years. 
In the main, today’s expressions 
of nationalism are, in spirit, echoes 
of our forefathers’ struggle for in- 
dependence. 

This Republic cannot be aloof 
to these events heralding a new 
epoch in the affairs of mankind. 

Our pledged word, our enlight- 
ened self-interest, our character 
as a nation commit us to a high 
role in world affairs: a role of 
vigorous leadership, ready 
strength, sympathetic under- 
standing. 

The State of the Union, at the 
opening of the 85th Congress con- 
tinues to vindicate the wisdom of 
the principles on which this Re- 
public is founded. Proclaimed in 
the Constitution of the Nation and 
in many of our historic docu- 
ments, and founded in devout 
religious convictions, these prin- 
ciples enunciate: 

A vigilant regard for human 


liberty. 

A wise concern for human 
welfare. 

A ceaseless effort for human 
progress. 


Fidelity to these principles, in 
our relations with other peoples, 
has won us new friendships and 
has increased our opportunity for 
service within the family of na- 
tions. The appeal of these prin- 
ciples is universal, lighting fires 
in the souls of men everywhere. 
We shall continue to uphold them, 
against those who deny them and 
in counselling with our friends. 

At home, the application of 
these principles to the complex 
problems of our national life has 
brought us to an unprecedented 
peak in our economic prosperity 
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and. has exemplified in our way 
of life the enduring human values 
of mind and spirit. 


Through the past four years 
these. principles have guided the 
legislative programs submitted by 
the Administration to the Con- 
gress. As we attempt to apply 
them to current events, domestic 
and foreign, we must take into 
account the complex entity that 
is the United States of America; 
what endangers it; what can im- 
prove it. 


A Strong Economy 


The visible structure is our 
American economy itself. After 
more than a century and a half 
of constant expansion, it is still 
rich in a wide variety of natural 
resources. It is first among nations 
in its people’s mastery of indus- 
trial skills. It is productive be- 
yond our own needs of many 
foodstuffs and industrial products. 
It is rewarding to all our citizens 
in opportunity to earn and to ad- 
vance in self-realization and in 
self-expression. It is fortunate in 
its wealth of educational and cul- 
tural and religious centers. It is 
vigorously dynamic in the limit- 
less initiative and willingness to 
venture that characterize free 
enterprise. It is productive of a 
widely shared prosperity. 

Our economy is strong, expand- 
ing and fundamentally sound. But 
in any realistic appraisal, even 
the optimistic analyst will realize 
that in a prosperous period the 
principal threat to efficient func- 
tioning of a free enterprise system 
is inflation. We look back on four 
years of prosperous activities dur- 
ing which prices, the cost of liv- 
ing, have been relatively stable—- 
that is, inflation has been held in 
check. But it is clear that the 
danger is always present, particu- 
larly if the government might be- 
come profligate in its expendi- 
tures or private groups might 
ignore all the possible results on 
our economy of unwise struggles 
for immediate gain. 


This danger requires a firm 
resolution that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall -utilize only a pru- 
dent share of the Nation’s re- 
sources, that it shall live within 
its means, carefully measuring 
against need alternative proposals 
for expenditures. 


Through the next four years, I 


shall continue to insist that the 
executive departments and agen- 
cies of government search out 
additional ways to save money 
and manpower. I urge that the 
Congress be equally watchful in 
this matter. 


Guard Dollar’s Integrity 


We ‘pledged the Government’s 
share in guarding the integrity of 
the dollar. But the Government’s 
efforts cannot be the entire cam- 
paign against inflation, the thief 
that can rob the individual of the 
value of the pension and social 
security he has earned during his 
productive life. For success, Gov- 
ernment’s efforts must be paral- 
leled by the attitudes and actions 
of individual citizens. 


I have often spoken of the pur- 
pose of this Administration to 
serve the national interest of 170 
million people. The national in- 
terest must take precedence over 
temporary advantages which may 
be secured by particplar groups 
at the expense of all the people. 


In this regard I urge leaders in 
business and in labor to think well 
on their responsibility to the 
American people. With all ele- 
ments of our society, they owe 
the Nation a vigilant guard 
against the inflationary tendencies 
that are always at work in a 
dynamic economy operating at to- 
day’s high levels. They can power- 
fully help counteract or accentuate 
such tendencies by their wage and 
price policies. 

Business in its pricing policies 
should avoid unnecessary price 
increases especially at a time like 
the present when demand in so 
many areas presses hard on short 
supplies. A reasonable profit is 
essential to the new investments 
that provide more jobs in an ex- 
panding economy. But business 
leaders must, in the national in- 
terest, studiously avoid those price 
rises that are possible only be- 
cause of vital or unusual needs 
of the whole nation. 


Wages and Productivity 


If our economy is to remain 
healthy, increases in wages and 
other labor benefits, negotiated by 
labor and management must be 
reasonably related to improve- 
ments in productivity. Such in- 
creases are beneficial, for they 
provide wage earners with greater 
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purchasing power. Except where 
necessary to correct obvious in- 
justices, wage increases that out- 
run productivity, however, are an 
inflationary factor. They make for 
higher prices for the public gen- 
erally and impose a particular 
hardship on those whose welfare 
depends on the purchasing power 
of retirement income and savings. 
Wage negotiations should also 
take cognizance of the right of the 
public generally to share in the 
benefits of improvements in tech- 
nology. 


Freedom has been defined as 
the opportunity for self-discipline. 
This definition has a special ap- 
plication to the areas of wage and 
price policy in a free economy. 
Should we persistently fail to 
discipline ourselves, eventually 
there will be increasing pressure 
on government to redress the 
failure. By that process freedom 
will step by step disappear. No 
subject on the domestic scene 
should more attract the concern 
of the friends of American work- 
ing men and women and of free 
business enterprise than the forces 
that threaten a steady deprecia- 
tion of the value of our money. 


Farm Situation Heartening 


Concerning developments in 
another vital sector of our econ- 
omy—agriculture—I am gratified 
that the long slide in farm income 
has been halted and that further 
improvement is in prospect. This 
is heartening progress. Three tools 
that we have developed — im- 
proved surplus disposal, improved 
price support laws, and the soil 
bank — are working to reduce 
price-depressing government 
stocks of farm products. Our con- 
cern for the well-being of farm 
families demands that we con- 
stantly search for new ways by 
which they can share more fully 
in our unprecedented’ prosperity. 
Legislative recommendations in 
the field of agriculture are con- 
tained in the Budget Message. 


Our soil, water, mineral, forest, 
fish and wildlife resources are be- 
ing conserved and improved more 
effectively. Their conservation and 
development are vital to the pres- 
ent and future strength of the na- 
tion. But they must not be the con- 
cern of the Federal Government 
alone. State and local entities, and 


Continued on page 65 
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The New Dimensions of Business 


By JOHN S. COLEMAN* 


President, United States 


Chamber of Commerce 


President, Burroughs ‘Corporation 


and freedom. Turning to the 
advises that where government 





| — Necessity of American businessmen to transcend from exclu- 
sive interest in their respective positions in industry to under- 
taking as well a constructive role in developing and supporting 
domestic and international policies is emphasized by National 
Chamber head in reproving those still living in a world that is 
| past and gone and who refuse to see that their positions 
involve such world responsibilities as our security, prosperity 


domestic scene, Mr. Coleman 
action is necessary, business- 


' men should help plan and administer governmental policy and 
not leave the field to the opponents of business or special 


Why is it important that Ameri- 
ean businessmen should under- 
iake an initiative in the formation 
Why is it 


o£ national policies? 
that we must 
lave a con- 
stant flow of 
business opin- 
fon to Wash- 
ington? My 
answer is sim- 
ple. From 
moment to 
moment the 
'mpact of pub- 
lic opinion is 
determining 
the future of 
gur country, 
and indeed, of 
the world. Day 
by day in Con- 
g#ressional debate, in newspaper 
editorials, in government reports, 
in the statements of labor unions, 
and in a multitude of other ways, 
public policies are being ham- 
mered out. This is the democratic 
process. This is the way we are 
governed. The question then is 
shall we or shall we not partici- 
pate in this process? Will busi- 
messmen take their, proper place 
in the councils of the nation? 
‘Most of us here are familiar 
with the geography of Washing- 
ton. But even if you are, I suggest 
that next time you are in that city 
you take a refresher course. I 
Suggest you drive in widening cir- 
eles around the White House and 
as you drive, count those many 
magnificent new buildings housing 
the headquarters of labor unions. 
X do not question for one minute 
their right to be there. Indeed, 
every legitimate group in our so- 
ciety has the right to contribute 
its experience to the process of 
government and take its chances 
in the process of democratic deci- 
sion. That, as I understand it, its 
the American way. The question, 
however, I propose to you is this: 
ts our contribution in proportion 





John S. Coleman 





*An address by Mr. 
the New York Chamber 
Jan. 3, 1957. 


Coleman before 
of Commerce, 


interest business groups who care not for the public as a whole. 


to theirs? Are we making our 
proper impact on national policy? 
We cannot live our lives between 
our office and our home without 
reference to the neighborhood and 
the community. Outside the office 
and the plant, decisions are being 
made in city councils, Congress, 


-and government departments’ 


which will directly and decisively 
determine the climate in which 
we will do business. In interesting 
ourselves in those decisions we are 
not neglecting our business, but 
rather attending to it in its wider 
but no less important aspects. 


Develop Own Positive Policies 


In saying we _ should interest 
ourselves in politics, I am not rec- 
ommending that we should all 
become politicians. My point is 
rather that we can be effective 
in politics only with a continuing 
program. This means first, per- 
sonal contact with our Congress- 
man. We can’t expect help when 
we need it if we've consistently 
ignored our Representatives. It 
means second, keeping in touch 
with current legislation—not when 
it is on the floor of the House or 
Senate, ‘but in the all-important 
committee stage. We can’t com- 
plain about bad legislation when 
we make no effort to participate 
in’ the legislative process. -. ~~ 


Finally, we've got to know what 


we think, and why. In the past 
we have perhaps fought too many 
rearguard actions against the in- 


evitable. Let us resist the tempta- 


tion to support measures for which 
much may be said but which are 
politically impossible. But more 
important, let us develop our own 
positive policies, tested by the 
standard not just of business in- 
terest but the national welfare. 
We hear a lot about what labor 
is against and what business is 
against. But what is labor for, and 
what is business for, and why”? 
Vague generalities are of little 
help here. I am sure that the 
public is tired of slogans and 
platitudes. What we need are 
more specific guideposts to a 
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workable society. Business has a 
magnificent story to tell, but let 
us be sure what that story 1s. 

Across the world there is a 
growing realization that a major 
ingredient in the success of Amer- 
ica is the science of management. 
By this I mean concepts not only 
of production and distribution but 
also of social living. In Italy, In 
the United Kingdom, in India, and 
in Australia—to mention just a 
few countries — business schools 
or, as some call them, administra- 
tive staff colleges, have been set 
up in recent years on American 
models. They are dedicated . to 
teaching the ways and means of 
developing material and human 
resources to the fullest. These 
concepts of management are not 
only relevant to big business, they 
are also being applied throughout 
America in small shops and farms, 
in hospitals, in offices, and in gov- 
ernment and professional offices— 
everywhere where men and wo- 
men work together for a common 
objective. The world has rightly 
sensed that these techniques are 
universal and it sees in them new 
hope for material and spiritual 
growth. 


Political Effectiveness 


To the principles of human co- 
operation businessmen have thus 
made a unique contribution. And 
yet we seldom speak of it. Instead 
we return to outworn phrases that 
at best ignore and at worst deny 
the important social and public 
aspects of our business system. 
Industrial management, in fact, is 
not merely a technical skill. It is 
also an art of leadership. A church, 
a university, a hospital are organi- 
zations of human beings perform- 
ing a common task, but so also is 
a business. The truths of human 
relations, we are patiently dis- 
covering in business are no less 
true beyond our offices and plants. 
Pusinessmen then have no °rennds 
for defeatism. The principles of 
political effectiveness are to be 
found within our own organiza- 
tions, if only. we will meditate on 
them and apply them. 
_In-_suggesting we take a greater 
interest in public affairs, I am im- 
plying that we must face up to the 
problem of the place of govern- 


ment in our society. There is no. 


subject upon which businessmen 
are inclined to.express themselves 
more vehemently. We are right in 
insisting on the dangers of big 
government, on the dangers ‘it 
presents to freedom, to the effi- 
ciency of eccnomic enterprise, and 
indeed, to the very dynamism of 
our American economic society. At 
the same time we must realize 
that without a clear conception 
of the manner in which the in- 
strument of government can and 
should be used we leave by default 
the field to the opponents of our 
business philosophy and practice. 
Or just as bad, we leave the field 
to individual business groups whe 
do not hesitate to use government 
to promote their own special in- 
terests without reference to the 
interests of the public as a whole. 
In our complicated modern so- 
ciety, government must neces- 
sarily play a positive role. We 
must insist that government stay 
outside the area in which the in- 
dividual enterprise can do the job. 
At the same time we must admit 
the duty of government to develop 
and implement policy in matters 
in which it alone has the scope 
and authority. Too often in po- 
litical debate we are offered 
either One extreme. or the other. 
We are offered the solution of 
government dictation or laissez 
faire. We need not make this 
choice. There are two sides to 
most questions and the practical 
course is trequently a middle 
course. It is here I think that 
businessmen can make their most 
effective contribution. Where the 
government intrudes into the pri- 
vate sphere, we must fight per- 
Sistently against it. But where 
government action is necessary, 


let us recognize it and be eager to 
participate in planning and ad- 
ministering governmental policy. 


Must Include World Perspective 


The area of our interest cannot, 
however, be confined only to na- 
tional affairs. Upon America, upon 
this business society have now 
been placed burdens of world 


‘leadership which we did not seek 


and for which perhaps we were 
ill prepared. I say this business 
society; in other words, a society 


in which business plays a pre- 


dominant part, one in which our 
own associates and colleagues 
have positions of major influence. 


-The United States, as I have said, 
-did not see these new responsi- 


bilities. But the international 
situation has placed them upon 
this country, and consequently 
upon businessmen. Recently some- 
one said that the United States 
had been promoted. And certain 
it is that we have. been called to 
the position of leadership in the 
world. But by the same token, 
businessmen have been promoted. 
They too must accept responsi- 
bilities of leadership appropriate 
to their economic responsibilities 
and to the position of our country 
in the world. 


Some imply that this continent 
is sufficient unto itself and they 
would leave the rest of the human 
race to their fate. Indeed, I would 
not be frank with you if I did 
not say that in traveling through 
the country from time to time one 
meets businessmen who are still 
living in a world that is past and 
gone. They look no further than 
their own company. They have 
no guideposts save those of the 
past. They have won the first 
positions in industry; they cannot, 
however, see that these positions 
bring with them a world responsi- 
bility. EspeciaNy in matters of 
foreign economic policy they are 
enclosed by local and limited hori- 
zons. The realities ef world affairs 
will soener or later force them to 
yield, but fer the safety of Amer- 
ica and our allies, let us pray that 


. this day may. come sooner rather 


than later. 

In quiet times world affairs are 
inevitably somewhat removed 
from public interest.. So leng .as 
there is not.a shooting war we can. 
toe easily assume that these mat- 
ters. do not need. our attention. 
But then. suddenly the realities 
are exposed. The causes working 
below the surface break out into 
the open. What we must remem- 
ber, however, is that they are 
there all the time and that our 
indifference was due to our fail- 
ure to recognize them. I would not 
attempt to predict the outcome of 
current cevelopments, but more 
than ever they emphasize how 
deeply all of us are involved in 
world tensions and consequently 
in the policies by which we seek 
peacetully to control them. I am 


not. competent to. review and 
evaluate the world situation or to 
discuss the difficult issues of foy- 
eign policies. It is not, however. 
beyond our competence as busi- 
nessmen to note certain facts 
about the present situation which 
deeply affect us both as business- 
men and as citizens. 


Our Security, Prosperity and 
Freedom 


In the first place, all of us rec- 
ognize that we do not live alone. 
The oceans that surround us are 
no longer moats but bridges. We 
have no alternative to working out 
relations with the rest of the 
world. We are for better or worse 
neighbors, and like neighbors we 
must have machinery for the reso- 
lution of neighborhood problems. 


If we cannot have a community of 


nations, then indeed we must seek 
solidarity at least with those with 
whom we have common interests 
and aspirations. Despite the events 
of the present it remains true that 
no objective of American foreign 
policy is more important than that 
of strengthening the Atlantic com- 
munity, not only as a military 
alliance, but as an economic, po- 
litical and cultural community. 
Qur first interest is peace. Our 
prosperity will be temporary in- 
deed unless it is founded on the 
strength and-unity of ourselves 
and our allies. Upon the achieve- 
ment. of this major objective all 
else depends—our security, our 
prosperity, and our _ freedom. 
Whatever the damage done by the 
war in the Middle East, we will 
have laboriously to repair this 
alliance in the common interests 
of the United States and of all 
free peoples. 

Second, we must recognize the 
momentous and continuing 
changes in Africa and Asia. In a 
single decade, 16 new nations have 
appeared in Asia and Africa with 
a total population of more than 
700 million pecple.-In short, one- 
third of mankind has recently ar- 
rived at political independence. 
Moreover, China, with a popula- 
tion of 580 million~ people, has 
emerged from a revolution as the 
major political and military power 


of Asia, and a power hostile to the. 


United States. Though other newly 
independent nations may not be 
I ostilé, their future attitude to the 
Western World is in. the balance. 
In many cases they are seriously 
prejudiced against us by their co- 
lonial past. It is true that what 
they want most is freedom to de- 
cide their own affairs without the 
intervention of any great power. 
whether of the West or the Soviet 
bloc. At the same time it is evi- 
dent that they are determined to 
buttress political independence 
with economic development. In 
this respect the rapid development 
of the Soviet Union from a pre- 
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industrial stage is very impressive 
to them. 

It may seem that the current 
brutal repression of the revolt in 
Hungary will end once.and for all 
Soviet influence in these areas. 
On the other side, however, it 
must be remembered that to the 
Arab and Asiatic world, the Brit- 
ish and French attacks on Egypt 
will be equally branded as im- 
perialism. Past acts of tyranny ani 
cruelty by the Soviet Union have 
unfortunately made little impres- 
sion on the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. Qver the years they have 
been preoccupied with winning 
their independence. Their recent 
history has been a struggle for 
freedom, not against, however, the 
Soviet Union and its system, but 
against the colonialism of the 
West. Moreover, Lenin and his 
associates always understood the 
advantages to be derived from 
encouraging revolution in Asiaand 
Africa. A large part of communist 
doctrine is concerned with so- 
called imperialism, and capitalism 
is presented as the arch enemy of 
both workers and colonial peoples. 


An Ally and Mediator 


Thus the communists have suc- 
ceeded in associating in the minds 
of many the ideas of capitalism 
and political dependence The final 
reaction of these two continents to 
current Soviet actions cannot be 
predicted. Indeed, reviewing the 
recent incredible and _ unlikely 
turns in world events we cannot 
feel too sure of anything. This, 
however, does seem certain: The 
majority of the peoples of the 
world are on the move, economi- 
cally and politically. And we will 
need skill and understanding if 
we are to influence their develop- 
ment in the direction .of political 
and economic democracy. Indeed 
we must, as someone has pointed 
out, ride two horses. We must be 
both an ally of the West and its 
mediator with the new nations so 


rapidly emerging on the world 
stage. 
I have spoken of politics, both 


national and international. Im- 
plicit in all my remarks is the 
belief that increasingly, whether 
we like it or not, these matters 
will demand the attention of all 
Americans, but especially of busi- 
nessmen. When a famous French- 
man was asked what he did during 
the Napoleanic War, he answered, 
“T survived.” If we can answer in 
the same way through the years 
ahead, it will be only because 
businessmen, together with other 
individual Americans, played a 


conscious role in developing and 
supporting domestic and interna- 
tional policies appropriate to the 
times. 
Conclusion 
Our function is no longer just 
business, it is rather, if you like, 


the total business of America. 
Businessmen have won their place 
of prestige in the nation by their 
record of succesful management 
of our productive resources. It 
would be tragic, indeed, if that 
prestige now waned because of 
our inability to meet the newer 
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and greater problems of world 
leadership. Not for a moment do 
I believe that this will happen. 
We will respond because it is nec- 
essary. We will meet this chal- 
lenge because it is demanded of 
us. That is my faith, as indeed I 
am sure it is yours. 


Small Business Seen Chief Victim of Proposal 
To Broaden Scope of Federal Corporate Tax Law 


Recognized tax authority, in opposing expansion of progressive- 
ness in corporate income taxes, also holds a 50%- limit. on. 


Federal individual income taxes, against the present 91% ceil- 
ing, is possible this year if Congress: would pay more attention 
to tax fundamentals and less to “attractive non-essentials 


like loopholes and the excise 


A 90% ceiling on Federal indi- 
vidual income tax rates, instead 
of the present 91% is possible in 
1957 if more Congressional atten- 
tion is paid to 
tax funda- 
mentals and 
less to “attrac- 
tive non-es- 
sentials like 
loopholes and 
the excise tax 
on bags for 
golf _ shoes,” 
according to 
Roswell Ma- 
gill, President 
of the Tax 
Foundation. 

In an article 
entitled ‘“‘How 
Progressive 
Can We Get!” in the Foundation’s 
monthly Tax Review, Magill cou- 
pled comments on the individual 
income tax with a sharp attack on 
proposals to increase the progres- 
sive rates of the corporate income 
tax. 

“If we could afford just one 
modest tax accomplishment in 
1957, this 50% rate ceiling is the 
one which I should choose,” said 
Magill. “The goal is within reach, 
provided we don’t permit runaway 
spending to unbalance the budget.” 





Roswell Magill 


Blames Congress 


Although the Federal income 
tax law has a greater impact today 
upon the personal life of every 
American and upon the form of 
every business transaction than 
any other law on the statue books, 
he said, “Congressional discussion 
of the tax laws seems curiously 
uninspired and halting.” 

“It seems to be limited to at- 
tractive non-essentials like loop- 
holes and the excise tax on bags 
for golf shoes; and to avoid any 
consideration of such essentials as 
tax reduction; the force the tax 
law is asserting day after day in 
reducing and denying the liberties 
of citizens to spend their own 
earnings as they see fit; and in 
compelling business to adopt forms 
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tax on bags for golf shoes.” 


and procedures for tax reasons, 
which run counter to other well- 
established governmental and 
business policies!” 

“The main thing wrong with 
Federal taxes is that they are too 
high,” he said, “and attention to 
loophples, no matter how concen- 
trated, will not lower the burden 
significantly.” 

Correction of loopholes is im- 
portant, he said, and continued: 

High Rates Cause Loopholes 

“Should we be more concerned, 
however, with the trickle of rev- 
enue that may escape through in- 
genious little schemes (that Con- 
gress has tried to stop for 25 
years), than with the fairly uni- 
form agreement that income tax 
rates are much too high, both at 
the bottom and at the top of the 
rate scale; that high rates are the 
direct eause of the invention and 
utilization of loopholes; that the 
tax law is. much too complicated 
and obscure; and that many of its 
provisions operate to defeat the 
very economic development that 
other government agencies seek to 
foster.” 

“I suggest that a discussion of 
these matters is more essential, 
more worth a set of Congressional 
studies and hearings than a heap- 
ing handful of ‘loopholes’ or ‘un- 
intended benefits’ in the tax laws,” 
he said. 

In discussing proposals to make 
the corporate income tax more 
progressive, Mr. Magill said: “If 
the most widely discussed Con- 
gressional bill on that subject 
should be adopted, any corpora- 
tion with an income of $37 million 
or less would have its taxes re- 
duced. There are about 500,000 of 
them. Any larger’ corporation 
would have its taxes increased. 
There are only 78 of them.” 

Affects Small Stockholders 

Opposing expansion of progres- 
siveness in corporate income taxes, 
he said the proposals would pe- 
nalize the many small stockholders 
who have shares in the biggest 
corporations; consumers woulda 
suffer when the corporations were 
forced to pass on the higher taxes 
in higher prices for their products; 
and a barrier would be created for 
economic growth. 

Finally, he said, the proposals 
would not solve the problems of 
small businessmen, as they are 
supposed to do, because the ben- 
efits would apply to only “a nar- 
row segment of the small busi- 
nesses of the country.” Left out, 
he indicated, would be about a 
million partnerships and some two 
million sole proprietorships. 

“Congress will be very short- 
sighted indeed if it adopts the pro- 
posal, for there is every indication 
that it will operate against the 
best interests of the country,” he 
said. 

The Tax Foundation, a non- 
profit organization, is engaged in 
research on government spending 
and taxation. Its purpose is to aid 
in the development of more effi- 
cient government at less cost to 
the taxpayer. It also serves as 
national information agency for 
organized civic and research 
groups throughout the country. 
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Burnham & Go. to Admit Geo. Stewart to Admit 


Jack Adler to Firm 


Burnham and Company, 15 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Jan. 17 are admit- 
ting Jack Adler, member of the 
Exchange, to partnership. Mr, 
Adler has been active as an in- 
dividual floor broker. 


Granger & Company to 
Admit Two Partners 
Jeffrey S. Granger, Jr. and M. 
Frederic Simon will become part- 
ners in Granger & Company, 111 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Feb. 1. Mr. Simon is 
manager of the Bond and Trad- 

ing Department for the firm. 


On Jan. 24 George Stewart & 
Co., 29 West 34th Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Steck Exchange, will admit 
Ethel Stewart to limited partner- 
ship. 

Mary Soloway retires from 
limited partnership in the firm 
Jan. 24. 


Clark Dodge Admits 


John P. Rutherfurd will be- 
come a limited partner in Clark, 
Dodge & Co., 61 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on Feb. 1. 


Cohen, Simonson Partner 


Cohen, Simonson & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Feb. 1 will admit 
Francis G. Rea to partnership. 
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Re-Examining Credit Policies 


To Achieve Economic Stability 


By DR. E. SHERMAN ADAMS* 


Deputy Manager, Department of Monetary Policy, 
American Bankers Association 


Inquiring into the success of Federal Reserve policies, and the 
anomaly of repeating in rapidly growing non-banks some of 
the very mistakes that proved so disastrous in banking over 
25 years ago, Deputy Manager Adams asserts we must study 
the efficacy of private and public credit policies in promoting 
economic stability, and ascertain what must be done to mitigate 
unstabilizing pressures untouched by credit policy. The need 
for developing a modern monetary and financial theory is said 
to stem from crucial test of Federal Reserve policy now in the 
making, and from the results of traditional credit control 
methods to date. Author finds: 1951-1955 over-all price sta- 
bility to some extent is deceptive; tight money has activated 
idle balances and money velocity; Fed has not kept savings 
and investment in balance. 


Over the past decade there have 
been significant developments in 
the area of private and public 
credit policies that have import- 
ant implica- 
tions for eco- 
nomic stabil- 
ity. I should 
like to com- 
ment briefly 
on certain of 
these develop- 
ments and to 
point out some 
of the prob- 
lems they 
have created 
that deserve 
your study. 

With respect 
to private 
credit policies, 
it is notable that the lending and 
investment policies of commercia! 
banks have remained predomi- 
nantly conservative throughout the 
past 10 years of unprecedented 
boom. This was true even prior 
to 1951 when monetary policy was 
impotent and the banks were 
highly liquid. The evidence sug- 


gests that this may constitute a 
permanent change in the charac- 
ter of American banking. 





Dr. E. S. Adams 


*An address by Dr. Adams before the 
69th Annual Meeting of the American 
Economic Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dec. 27, 1956. 


This conservatism in banking 
has been a stabilizing influence 
in our economy over the past 
decade—in contrast, for instance, 
with the 1920’s. Our economy has 
not been undermined by the 
credit abuses and the general de- 
terioration in the quality of bank 
credit which formerly character- 
ized boom periods. There are 
some elements of instability in 
bank credit today, of course, but 
from the standpoint of credit risk, 
bank assets are far stronger than 
they were say in 1920 or 1929. 


Will banking conservatism ac- 
centuate deflationary movements 
more than in the past? On the 
contrary, I believe the reverse 
will be the case, largely because 
of the generally high quality of 
bank loans and investments. Al- 
though 1949 and 1953-54 were not 
conclusive tests, the behavior of 
bank credit in those two reces- 
sions is at least reassuring. 

In ‘short, bank credit policies 
should have a more stabilizing— 
or less destabilizing — influence 
upon our economy in the future 
than in the past. 


The Problem of Nonbank Credit 


However, while banking has 
changed its spots, substandard 
borrowers have been able to turn 
to nonbank lenders. Moreover, 
nonbank credit agencies, public 
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and private, have been growing 
much like Topsy but much: faster. 
We have been following a policy 
of curbing the growth of bank 
credit while at the same time ac- 
tively stimulating the expansion 
of nonbank credit. 


Does not such a policy involve 
serious dangers not only to bank- 
ing but to the public welfare? Can 
we safely ignore the fact that 
while conservative standards now 
prevail in banking, unconserva- 
tive standards prevail among some 
of the most rapidly growing non- 
bank credit agencies? Are we 
perhaps in process of repeating 
with other types of financial in- 
stitutions some of the very mis- 
takes that proved so disastrous 
in banking? 


There are also important impli- 
cations here for monetary man- 
agement. To be sure, nonbank 
lenders do not create money but 
they do activate money and some- 
times channel it into areas where 
its impact is highly inflationary— 
as, for example, the construction 
industry. 

Experience has demonstrated 
that the credit policies*of non- 
bank lenders at times respond 
only very slowly, if at all, to the 
influence of Federal Reserve pol- 
icy. In fact, tightening of bank 
credit has sometimes led to-a lib- 
eralization of the credit policies 
of nonbank institutions, a current 
case in point being the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. 

Last year, when the Federal 
Reserve was clamping down on 
bank credit, the American Bank- 
ers Association asked its mem- 
bers as to whether some types of 
credit were too easily available 
in their communities. Seventy- 
seven per cent of them answered 
“yes,” and the great majority 
specified that this easy credit was 
being made available by nonbank 
lenders.. Even after allowing a 
liberal discount for possible bias, 
this evidence remains impressive. 

Can traditional methods of 
credit control adequately cope 
with this situation? Or do these 
developments call for a new ap- 
proach to the problem of credit 
management? 

In academic circles there is 
lively discussion about reorient- 
ing central banking in the direc- 
tion of supervising nonbank as 
well as bank credit. The trend 
is away from the preoccupation 
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with money supply and other 
monetary aggregates that we still 
find in many textbooks. Atten- 
tion is also being given to possible 
new techniques and institutional 
arrangements for credit regula- 
tion. 
Our Credit Way of Life 


These problems come _ into 
sharper focus when we examinc 
the huge increase that has taken 
place in personal indebtedness, 
financed largely by nonbank lend- 
ers. 

From the standpoint of eco- 
nomic stability, of course, the 
main question here is not the ab- 
solute level of this debt but its 
volatility. Is there danger that 
wide swings in the volume of in- 
stallment or mortgage credit may 
have disruptive effects upon our 
economy? Will existing credit 
controls suffice to prevent them 
{rom causing serious trouble? 


These questions require careful 
analysis of recent credit develop- 
nents. How, for example, should 
experience with installment credit 
be interpreted? Should we be 
concerned by what happened in 
this type of credit in 1955? Or 
should we be reassured by its 
more decorous deportment in 
1956? 


Need. for Coordination 


In the area of real estate credit, 
a difficult problem is posed by 
the government’s policy of stim- 
ulating housing at all times. The 
credit policies of government 
agencies concerned with residen- 
tial mortgages have frequently 
run counter to Federal Reserve 
credit policy. 

There is clearly need for better 
coordination of the credit policies 
of these agencies with Federal 
Reserve policy. The Council of 
Economic Advisers has from time 
to time made some efforts in this 
direction but without great suc- 
Ccéss: ; 

Could adequate integration be 
achieved if Congress were simply 
to instruct these agencies to fol- 
low policies consistent with Fed- 
eral Reserve policy? Or should 
some arrangement be worked out 
whereby the Reserve authorities 
could exert greater influence on 
the policies of government agen- 
cies in the mortgage field—and 
perhaps in some other credit fields 
as well? 

If the coordinating job were to 
be given to some agency other 
than the Federal Reserve, the lat- 
ter’s independence might be un- 
dermined. On the other hand, if 
the Fed were to be given very 
much authority in this area, it 
might be exposed to pressures 
that would impair its usefulness. 


The Fed and the Employment Act 


These questions raise the broad- 
er problem as to what the role of 
the Federal Reserve System 
should be in our present-day po- 
litical economy. Are the present 


objectives and the indep . 

status -of the Federal Rene 
sid an tango with the Philos- 
oO : 
od of the Employment Act os 

The Reserve authorities have 
told the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee that they see no conflict be- 
tween their aims and those em- 
bodied in the Employment Act 
since they interpret the Act a3 
implying endorsement of their 
objectives, in spite of its faulty 
wording. They obviously believe 
moreover, that the Reserve Sys_ 
tem can make its maximum con- 
tribution to these objectives only 
if its present independent status 
is preserved. 

However, Federal Reserve pol- 
icy in recent years has been pred- 
icated on the majojr prentise that 
price-level stability is not only 
consistent with maintaining high 
levels of production and employ- 
ment but is essential for achiev- 
ing this goal. This proposition is 
not universally accepted outside 
the Reserve System. At times the 
Council of Economic Advisers and 
many others have been noticeably 
less concerned with price stabil- 
ity than have the Federal Reserve 
authorities. Moreover, the Council 
has at times shown a disposition 
to intrude into the area of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy-making. 

This situation may be fraught 
with danger. It could lead to ser- 
ious conflicts in public economic 
policies and conceivably to an im- 
pairment of the independent status 
of the Reserve System. If the 
Federal Reserve’s' premise is 
valid, or is at least desirable as 
a working hypothesis, then should 
not the Employment Act be 
emended to give due weight to 
the importance of price stability 
as a guide for other public policy- 
makers? 


How Effective Has Monetary 
Pelicy Been? 


Opinions differ as to how much 
reliance we can’ place upon the 
Federal Reserve System with its 
existing powers in trying to 
achieve economic stability. Since 
the Federal Reserve-Treasury ac- 
cord of 1951, our economy has 
grown rapidly and, until recently, 
with overall price stability. To 
what extent has the Federal Re- 
serve actually contributed to this 
good performance? 


Most informed observers would 
probably agree that during this 
period Federal Reserve credit pol- 
icy has been skillfully condueted 
and has made some contribution 
to economic stability. And cer- 
tainly serious instability might 
have developed had credit policy 
been ill-conceived or inoperative. 

On the other hand, it can hardly 
be contended that the influence 
of the Fed’s actions has always 
permeated the credit picture. In 
some strategic credit markets, the 
lags have been considerable — 4s, 
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for example, in consumer credit in 
1955. Even in banking, where the 
impact is most direct, the actual 
effect upon the total volume of 
bank lending may have been con- 
siderably less than is frequently 
assumed, 

To be sure, Federal Reserve 
policy has succeeded in restricting 
the growth of the money supply. 
But just how significant is this? 
Even from the standpoint of quan- 
tity theory, the curb on money 
supply has been partially nullified 
by ‘a substantial rise in money 
velocity. Indeed, credit restraint 
accompanied by higher interest 
rates has clearly stimulated the 
activation of idle balances and a 
more intensive utilization of 
money. 


Other Limitations of Monetary 
Policy 


Moreover, throughout this pe- 
riod rising interest rates have not 
discouraged demands for credit as 
effectively as some textbooks sug- 
gest. In the case of business bor- 
rowers, high tax rates make 
borrowing cheap at any price. In 
the case of consumer credit, now 
more important than formerly, 
borrowers neither know nor care 
what rates they pay. 

Also, in this age of institutional- 
ized savings, rising interest rates 
no longer strengthen the incentive 
to save as much as some theorists 
claim. During the current invest- 
ment boom, it has become clear 
that Federal Reserve credit policy 
is not an efficient instrument for 
keeping savings and investment in 
balance. 

Finally, we can probably agree 
that the overall price stability of 
1951-55 was to some extent decep- 
tive. Throughout this period the 
wage-cost-price spiral continued 
to operate, though its effects were 
masked by declining farm prices. 
In fact, over these years we have 
been in process of institutionaliz- 
ing our inflationary habit of rais- 
ing. wages faster than gains in 
overall productivity. Over the 
past year, despite the Federal 
Reserve’s efforts, prices have 
again been rising. 

It is hard to say precisely what 
all these factors add up to in 
terms of the effectiveness of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy. They cer- 
tainly underscore the fact that 


credit policy alone cannot assure 
economic stability. They also sug- 
gest, it seems to me, that we need 
to know more than we do know 
as to how, under present-day con- 
ditions, the Fed’s actions actually 
affect the credit policies of vari- 
ous financial institutions and the 
Saving and spending of various 
groups. They may also suggest a 
need for developing an up-to-date 
and fully articulated theory of 
monetary and other finacial poli- 
cies. 





Crucial Test May Lie Ahead 


Indeed, a critical test of Federal 
veserve policy may now be in the 
making. If the current boom con- 
tinues and if the Federal Reserve 
adheres to its present course, 
strong demands for credit could 
cause the availability of bank 
credit to become much tighter 
than it is at present. a 

Should the Federal Reserve 
permit such a situation to develop 
or would it be too dangerous from 
an economic standpoint? On the 
other hand, if the Fed were to 
relax its reins on the money sup- 
ply in. order to avoid a credit 
squeeze, would this not be tanta- 
mount to validating the wage- 
cost-price spiral and inviting 
further inflation? 

Even if the Sir Galahad ap- 
proach may be justifiable from a 
strictly economic standpoint, there 
is the question of the limits of 
public tolerance with respect. to 
credit stringency. Can the Federal 
Reserve risk a head-on collision 
with the wage-cost-price jugger- 
naut before a nationwide audi- 
ence? How far can it prudently 
afford to go in exercising its in- 
dependence without jeopardizing 
it? 

Some progress has been made 
in recent years in generating pub- 
lic support for Federal Reserve 
policy. Bankers, for example, 
know much more about the sub- 
ject than they did years ago and 
are now for the most part staunch 
supporters of flexible monetary 
policy and of the independence of 
the Federal Reserve. Progress has 
been made among some _ other 
groups as well. 


Opposition to Credit Restraint 

Nevertheless, strong opposition 
to credit restraint persists in a 
number of quarters, some of which 
are powerful politically. Quanti- 
tative credit regulation has proven 
to be quite uneven in its incidence 
upon particular credit markets 
and individual industries. Some 
groups feel they are being unduly 
penalized for the sake of rather 
doubtful benefits to the economy 
as a whole. 

One case in point is the market 
for government guaranteed and 
insured mortgages. The inflexi- 
bility of interest rates for these 
mortgages has at times caused a 
dearth of funds in this market and 
this has aroused vigorous com- 
plaints from the powerful building 
industry. 

Should these mortgages be re- 
garded as a marginal type of 
credit that should be curtailed 
sharply during a boom, in accord- 
ance with central banking doc- 
trine? Or would it be desirable 
as a practical matter to provide 
flexibility of rates on these mort- 
gages to induce a more even flow 
of credit into this market? And, 
incidentally, if so, how? 

The public at large still remains 
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generally uninformed and unen- 
thusiastic: about monetary policy. 
A large part of the population has 
now become users of credit and 
many feel that they are being 
victimized when interest rates 
rise and borrowing becomes more 
difficult. It is no easy matter to 
persuade people who know they 
want to buy dream houses and 
dream cars that they will be hap- 
pier in the long run witn a re- 
strictive monetary policy instead. 

During the past year “tight” 
money became a major campaign 
issue and the election results have 
not dispelled the ominous possi- 
bility that monetary policy might 
become a political football. 

Much. more therefore needs to 
be done to educate the public re- 
garding monetary policy. Mean- 
while, the limits of public toler- 
ance constitute a real impediment 
to its potential usefulness. 


Two Overall Problems 


From all of these considerations 
we have touched upon, two broad 
problems emerge: (1) What 
should be done to enable private 
and public credit policies to con- 
tribute more effectively to eco- 
nomic stability? (2) what should 
be aone in other areas to mitigate 
unstabilizing pressures which 
credit policies alone cannot con- 
trol? 

The developments of recent 
years which we have here briefly 
considered point up the strategic 
importance of these two questions. 
If we are to achieve economic sta- 
bility, there is urgent need really 
to face up to these problems and 
to formulate workable solutions to 
them. 


Dean Witter to Admit 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Dean Witter & Co., 45 Montgom- 
ery Street, members of the New 
York and Pacific Coast Stock Ex- 
changes, on Feb. 1 will admit 
Howard J. Nammack te limited 
partnership. 


New York Stock Exchange 


Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: Jack Feinsinger retired 
from partnership in Long & 
Meaney Jan. 4. 


H. E. Dahiberg to Be © 
Partner in J. A. Hogle 


TUCSON, Ariz.—QOn Feb. 1 
Henry E. Dahlberg will be ad- 





Henry E. Dahlberg 


mitted to partnersip in J, A. Hogle 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
exchanges. .-Mr. Dahlberg has 
been conducting his own invest- 
ment business in Tucson under 
the name of Henry Dahlberg & 
Company for many years. 


Eliot Weston Opens 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Eliot R. 
Weston has opened offices in the 
1 Lincoln Road Building to en- 
gage in a securities business. 


Opens Inv. Office 


Suzanne S. Ryder Cornell is 
conducting a _ securities business 
from offices at 329 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Donald D. Graham. 
Donald D. Graham, partner in 


Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., passed 
away Jan. 8. 


M. L. Davidson Opens 


FT. WORTH, Tex. — Martin L. 
Davidson is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices at 2308 
Linda Lane. 


Harris, Upham Adds 

(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Emory F. 
Mendenhall is now with Harris, 
Upham & Co., Johnston Building. 


_ (2259 29 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Equip. Tr. Clfs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates on Jan. 11 offered $4,- 
875,000 of Missouri Pacific RR. 
415% equipment trust certificates, 
series G, due Jan. 15, 1958-1972, 
inclusive, at prices to yield from 
4.10% to 4.50%. 

Issuance of the certificates is 
subject to authorization of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The certificates will be secured 
by 800 new standard-gauge all- 
steel gondola freight cars which 
will cost an estimated $6,220,000. 

Associates in the offering are 
Baxter & Company; Shearson, 
Hammill & Co.; Freeman & Com- 
pany; Gregory & Sons; Ira Haupt 
& Co.; Wm. E. Pollock & Co. Inc.; 
The Illinois Company, Incorpo- 
rated and McMaster Hutchinson & 
Co. 


Howard, Weil Branch 
Opened in Natchez 


NATCHEZ, Miss. — A branch 
office of Howard, Weil, Labouisse, 
Friedrichs and Company, New 
Orleans investment firm, was 
opened on Tuesday, Jan. 15, in 
Natchez, Miss. It is the fifth of- 
fice established by the firm, and 
will be located at 325 Main Street. 

Manager of the Natchez office, 
the first to be established in Mis- 
sissippi by Howard, Weil, La- 
bouisse, Friedrichs, is Malcolm D. 
Raworth, Jr., formerly Manager of 
the Natchez branch of the recent- 
ly dissolved investment firm of 
Tullis, Craig and Bright. 

Associated with the 35-year-old 
Raworth in the Natchez office wiil 
be his father, Malcolm D. Raworth, 
Sr., a native of Vicksburg, Miss., 
who retired from the cotton busi- 
ness in Providence after 38 years 
in order to assist in the operation 
of the new branch. 


Glore, Forgan Adds 


Glore, Forgan & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading stock exchanges, 


announces that George Wall Merck 
has become associated with the 
firm in the foreign department. 
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Why We Need the Gold Standard 


By FREDERICK G. SHULL 
New Haven, Connecticut 


f New Haven monetary scholar cites the late Professor Kem- 


merer, of Princeton, to help show there was no need for 
U. S. A. to go off gold in 1933, and to repeat his advice that 


we ought to return to the gold standard. Mr. Shull compares 
observations made by Roger W. Babson, Andrew Carnegie, 
Grover Cleveland, and Theodore Roosevelt with the “modern 
Republican” viewpoint of today, and describes qualities gold 
possesses which make it the best available standard-of-value. 


From time immemorial gold has 
been recognized as a commodity 
of great value. Certainly that has 
been true for at least 2,500 years— 
witness the 
fact that it 
has been men- 
tioned as such 
in the Book of 
Genesis at 
least three 
times; in the 
Book of Jos- 
hua three 
times: and in 
the First Book 
of Kings a 
dozen or more 
times. And if 
one were to 
scan through 
allt wf the Frederick G. Shull 
chapters of both the Old and the 
Wew Testaments I am sure that 
many times more could be added 


to the list. It seems likely that 
these Biblical facts played a real 
part in prompting the leading na- 
tions of the world to establish the 
values of their currencies in terms 
of a definite weight of fine gold 
per unit of currency. And it may 





have prompted Andrew Carnegie 
to say, in 1908: ; 

“There is only one substance in 
the world which cannot fall in 
value, because it is in itself the 
world’s standard of value, and 
that is gold, which the banks of 
civilized nations have as their re- 
serve.” 

For Over Two Centuries 

Qualities which gold possesses 
which make it stand alone as the 
best material for serving as a 
standard-of-value may be briefly 
stated as freedom from corrosion, 
ease of divisibility, and its scarcity 
as compared with the more com- 
mon metals and commodities. Its 
stability of value comes about 
from the fact that it requires a 
fairly definite amount of effort to 
acquire it—unlike the seasonal 
changes which affect the values 
of the great majority of commodi- 
ties. In fact Mr. Carnegie drew 
the the comparison that whereas 
the North Star is the most firmly 
fixed in its position of any of the 
heavenly bodies, about which the 
others revolve, gold is the most 
nearly fixed in value of any of 
the commodities; and he deemed 
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it entirely proper that gold should 
serve as the standard-of-value for 
determining the relative values of 
all other commodities and serv- 
ices. 

And has gold amply proved it- 
self to be the best standard-of- 
value known to the peoples of the 
earth? The answer is definitely 
Yes—as evidenced by the fact that 
England’s pound sterling was 
firmly attached to gold through- 
out the 18th and 19th centuries, 
and rigidly maintained at 113 
grains of fine gold per pound 
sterling from 1821 to 1914; by the 
fact that the American dollar was 
given a value of 24.75 grains of 
fine gold per dollar in 1792, 
dropped slightly to 23.22 grains in 
1837 to bring about a 16-to-1 rela- 
tionship between gold and silver, 
and never again tampered with 
until the New Deal debauched our 
Dollar in 1933—as great a piece of 
dishonesty as has ever been -in- 
flicted on this’ nation. And 
throughout the 19th century prac- 
tically all of the leadine com- 
mercial nations of the earth were 
on the gold standard. And as re- 
cently as 1931 a famous British 
committee of 14 eminent econ- 
omists and financiers, known as 
the “Macmillan Committee,” ren- 
dered a report in which they 
voiced this very important sug- 
gestion: 


Cites Macmillan Committee 
Report and Prof. E. W. Kemmerer 


“There is. perhaps, no more im- 
portant object in the field of hu- 
man technique than that the world 
as a whole should achieve a sound 
and scientific monetary system. 
But there can be little or no hove 
of progress at an early date for 
the monetary system of the world 
as a whole, except as the result 
vf a process of evolution starting 
from the historic gold standard.” 


Why then did we go off the 
Gold Standard in 1933? The 
answer is, there was no valid rea- 
son for our doing so. So said our 
greatest monetary expert of this 
20th century, the late Prof. Edwin 
W. Kemmerer, of Princeton, in his 
moneary masterpiece “Gold and 
the Gold Standard” published in 
1944 (McGraw-Hill). And in the 
verv last paragraph of that book 
Prof. Kemmerer offered this bit 
of wise advice as to what we 


should do at the close of World 
War II: 


“Finally, the United States Gov- 
ernment should promptly declare 
its intention to rehabilitate its 
own gold standard after the war, 
and should call an international 
monetary conference of all coun- 
tries desiring to return to a gold 
basis, with the object of formu- 
lating plans for the restoration of 
an international gold standard and 


for international cooperation to 
make that standard a better 
standard.” 


Well, World War II has been 
over for several years and. con- 
trary to the sound advice of Prof. 
Kemmerer, the United States con- 
tinues to operate with the dishon- 
est paper money saddled on us 
by the New Deal in 1933—even 
though the present Administration 
promised in its 1952 Platform to 
restore our currency to “aq dollar 
ona fully convertible gold hasis.” 
That type of money is well de- 
scribed by the authoritative Rocer 
W. Babson in his article which 
appeared in the “Chronicle” of 
Oct. 25, 1956. Mr. Babson said: 


Quotes Mr. Babson 


“Practically all of our vaper 
money has on its face a promise to 


pay, but the government will not 
give us anything for it, except the 
Same kind of money! Printed 
promises by any government 
mean little. The great financial 
need today is a national educa- 
tional campaign by both parties 
combined, to teach the American 
Voter the honest truth about in- 
fiation.”” And in a later article 


Mr. Babson has this to say about 


the questionable paper money we 
are using today: ; : 

“The banks and insurance com- 
panies need not suffer. They re- 
ceive deposits and premiums 1n 
‘phoney’ money, but they will pay 
out with ‘phoney’ money. Wages 
will increase, but most banks and 
insurance companies are adopting 
automation to get on with fewer 
employees. Certain real estate 
and some commodities, such as 
natural resources, may for a while 
benefit from inflation. But the 
great mass of honest people will 
ultimately suffer and President 
Eisenhower will not prevent it.” 
Bankers and insurance companies 
should be ashamed of this leth- 
argy on their part—this failure to 
lift their voices in support of the 
interests of their customers; for 
they should be among the first to 
demand that the American Dollar 
be restored to the honest basis of 
the Gold Standard at its presently- 
claimed value of $35 a fine ounce 
of gold. 


It should be borne in mind that 
Mr. Babson is not attempting to 
initiate any new theories as to 
what constitutes sound money — 
he is merely drawing attention to 
monetary opinion and_ practice 
followed by this nation, with 
minor exceptions, from the found- 
ing of the nation right down to 
1933 under both Democratic and 
Republican leadership. As prov- 
ing that it is not a party issue, 
that it is a national issue, we need 
cite just two of our great Presi- 
dential leaders, Grover Cleveland 
and Theodore Rossevelt: In the 
biographies of our Presidents 
which recently appeared in the 
Magazine Section of the New 
Haven “Sunday Register.” Grover 
Cleveland is credited with having 
“upheld the gold standard almost 


alone” in the early 1890’s. And in 
the .published addresses of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, one in 1902 and 
the other in 1904, these selections 
both hit the nail on the head: 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Views 


“An honest currency is the 
strongest symbol and expression 
of honest business life. A perma- 
nent system of assured honesty is 
the first essential.” And 


“We know what we mean when 
we speak of an honest and stable 
currency. So long as the Republi- 
can party is in power the gold 
standard is settled, not as a matter 
of temporary political expediency, 
not because of shifting conditions 
in the production of gold in cer- 
tain mining centers, but in ac- 
cordance with what we regard as 
the fundamental principles of na- 
tional morality and wisdom.” 

In recent times we have been 
hearing a lot about “Modern Re- 
publicanism.” This so-called 
“modern” Republicanism seems to 
have a great deal in common with 
“New Dealism’’—at least to the 
extent that it apparently has no 
criticism of the printing press pa- 
per-money initiated by the New 
Deal in place of money main- 
tained “as good as gold.” My pref- 
erence would be for a return to 
the “old fashioned” Republican- 
ism, such as espoused by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and other Repub- 
lican leaders right down to 1933— 
what might be called the “Model 
T. R.” type of Republicanism, par- 
ticularly as regards what consti- 
tutes honest money. 

As Mr. Babson has wisely said, 
“The great financial need today is 
a national educational campaign 
... to teach the American Voter 


the honest truth about inflation.” 
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Where 


to Live 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


I am much interested in a Gal- 
lup Poll on six questions of where 
to live. I will not discuss te 
answers to three of these, namely 
—which is the 
“Most Beauti- 
ful State’—or 
“which is the 
Healthiest” 
or “which .is 
the best for a 
winter or sum- 
mer vacation.” 
The answers 
to all these 
questions are 
most interest- 
ing. I, how- 
ever, am not 
qualified to 
pass. thereon. 

Of the six 
questions, Mr. Gallup gives the 
ten first choices. Based upon the 
Law of Averages (in which I have 
great faith), the foilowing nine 
states appear in the answers to 
most of the six questions. These 
are California, Fiorida, Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon, Texas, New 
York, Michigan, and New Mexico 
or Arizona. 

Based upon my extensive travels 
and the opinions of thousands of 
friends, I honestly b lieve that 
every one of our 48 states pos- 
sesses to some extent all the six 
advantages mentioned in this poll. 
This means to me that every 
reader should continue to live in 
the state where he is now located. 


Let Us Look at the Record 

Statistics show that deato rates 
and health conditions depend 90% 
on the heritage and habits of us 
individuals and NOT upon where 
we live. The joy which we get 
from a vacation depends far more 
upon the people we meet than the 
scenery we see. None of the things 
which we really want can be pur- 
chased with a railroad ticket! 
; I however, shouia be ai author- 
ity on the best places to get a job. 
If you mean NOW, the answer is 
“probably Southern California or 
wherever airplane plants are lo- 
cated.” But, when the fear of 
World War III is over these same 
sections will suffer much unem- 
ployment. In fact, directly after 
a previous World War, 80% of the 
bus and taxi drivers of Los An- 


Roger W. Babson 


geles were 
graduates. 


Said to be college 


Wages and Investments 

Wages are higher when work is 
plentiful in some cities, but such 
work is likely to fluctuate more. 
Statistics indicate that the total 
yearly ‘take home” wages, ad- 
Justed according to living costs, 
are about the same in all 48 states. 
Again I say that in the long run 
a family does not better its total 
income by moving. One can get 
more comforts in Miami, Florida, 
than in Bismarck, North Dakota: 
but Iam sure the latter is a better 
place to bring up a family of chil- 
dren. ; 

Of course, the future value of 
land varies with different states. 
Probably the best purchases for 
speculation are in the West Coast 
States and the Southern States. 
In making purchases of homes, 
however, put more money into 
the land rather than into the 
house. Well-located land in any 
part of this wonderful country 
should continue to become more 
valuable from year to year; but 
any house is becoming less valu- 
able each year unless money is 
constantly spent to keep it up to 
date. 

Three Recommendations 


To those who are determined to 
move, I suggest you consider for 
investment or employment a capi- 
tal city of one of the 48 states. 
None of these 48 cities have ever 
defaulted on their municipal 
bonds. Owing to the large number 
employed by the various state de- 
partments, toere is very little un- 
cmployment even during a depres- 
sion. Due to pension systems —- 
which most states have adopted 
almost every family feels secure 
about its old age or the possibility 
of sickness.. Most important of all 
is the fact that taxes can be col- 
lected from the entire state to 
support the capital city, whatever 
general business conditions may 
be elsewhere. 

Cities having State Universities 
are also to be chosen. These like- 
wise are supported by taxes from 
all the state. They are rapidly 
growing. Your children get a col- 
lege education at a low cost — as 
well as a good “boy or girl friend.” 
I also like cities which have non- 
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fluctuating but constantly growing 
industries. The insurance business 
is a good illustration Business is 
always good in such cities as 
HRartford, Conn. Every state has 
one or nore of such cities. How- 


ever, your future depends upon 
vou, rather than upon where you 
are located. Hence, my advice 
is to avoid being a “rolling stone” 
but make good where you now 
are. 





— 
saaneiat 
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Competition for the investor’s 
dollar is just as keen as ever, 
with the corporates, the tax free 
and the World Bank bonds still 
keeping Government securities on 
the uncertain side even though the 
latter issues have been able to 
rally sharply from the all-time 
lows of last week. The good re- 
ception given to recent offerings 
of new issues of corporate bonds 
undoubtedly had a favorable ef- 
fect on Treasury bonds. Also a 
special situation, such as buying 
from municipal sources for tem- 
porary investment tended to buoy 
Governments. The sharp contrac- 
tion in loans since the end of last 
year is also a favorable money 
market factor. 


Professionals Still in Charge 


The professional element ap- 
pears to be still very much in 
control as far as the long-term 
Government obligations are con- 
cerned, despite the reports that 
there has been a minor amount 
(since the first of the year) of 
investment buying largely from 
pension funds. Nonetheless, until 
vields become more realistic in 
Treasury bonds, compared with 
non-Government bonds, there will 
not be a lasting change in quota- 
tions of the Treasury issues. 

The short-term Government se- 
curities continue to have plenty 
of buyers, although the floating 
supply of these issues has in- 
creased somewhat because of the 
refunding tax anticipation bills 
that have recently come into the 
market. The intermediate-terms 
have been getting somewhat im- 
proved buying. 


Governments Rally Slightly 


The Government market, es- 
pecially the most distant maturi- 
ties, have been able to rally 
substantially from their lows, due 


a 
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of 
some short covering, a 
very modest amount of investment 


to a combination 


namely, 


reasons, 


buying, an@ a quoting up of 
prices. The long Treasury market 
is still very much of a professional 
affair, very small and thin and as 
a result it can be whipped about 
very readily by traders and 
dealers. This accounts for the 
rather wide price gyrations which 
are witnessed every now and then 
in the long-term . Government 
bonds. 

Even though there has been a 
somewhat improved demand 
around for certain of the most 
distant Government bonds, due 
mainly to public, and to a lesser 
extent private pension fund buy- 
ing, as well as some agency ac- 
counts purchases, these securities 
are not out of the woods yet, and 
will not be, unless there is a 
change in money market condi- 
tions. 


Competition From Capital Market 


The capital market is the one 
which competes with the long- 
term Government bond market, 
and, for the time being, it seems 
as though this competition is not 
going to be lessened at all. The 
demand for funds for capital pur- 
poses is still very large and the 
indications are that this will be 
the case for some months to come, 
As long as this is the situation, 
then the most distant Treasury 
obligations will be in a vulnerable 
spot, that is, subject to further 
downward price adjustments. The 
reason for the uncertainty as far 
as long-term Government bond 
quotations are concerned is the 
much more favorable yields which 
are available in corporate and tax 
exempt bonds compared with 
those available in Federal obliga- 
tions. 
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Yields on Competitive Basis 
Essential 

Also, as long as the supply ot 
non-Government securities is 
going to continue to be heavy, an«t 
this seems to be the case for the 
first quarter of 1957, at least, ancl 
it could well carry into the first 
six months of the year, then the 
attraction for Treasury securities 
will come only when they have 
been put on a real competitivs 
basis with new issues of corpo - 
rates and tax exempt bonds. Th? 
will be attained when yields for 
Government bonds reach levei: 
that are in line with non-Goveri 
ment obligations. 

The near-term market for 
Treasury obligations has been o 1 
the improved side, since corpora 
tions have been using liquid fund + 
to build up their positions i» 
Treasury bills and tax anticipa- 
tion bills. The recent “roll over” 
of tax anticipation bills (to refun | 
a maturity), due in time for tt 
payment of June 15 income taxe} 
was well received, but this issu-» 
added somewhat to the floatin’ 
supply of short-term securities. 
Also, since they were not payab! » 
through the tax and loan accourt 
of the commercial banks, the» 
went at a much higher averag» 
yield (3.305% ), than was the cas» 
of previous tax anticipation o» 
ferings by the Treasury. This nev, 
issue of tax anticipation bills ha:t 
to compete with the weekly 
offering of Treasury bills for th» 
available supply of near-terra 


funds. 


1961 Maturities Being Absorbec 
Intermediate-term Governmer 
securities, according to advices, 
have’ been getting a modes: 
amount of attention, mainly fror. 
the smaller institutional investors, 
with certain out-of-town com- 
mercial banks among those thai 
have been making commitments 
in these issues. The 1961 matur:— 
ties appear to be the favored one. 
in many of these purchases. Pas: 
of the money which has been 
going into the middle-term Treas- 
ury obligations has evidently com» 
from the sale of longer-terrs 
Government securities. 
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Ideal and Working Concepts 
Of Full Employment 


By EDWIN G. NOURSE* 
Joint Council on Economic Education 
Former Chairman, Council of Economic Advisors 


Former Council of Economic Advisors’ Chairman reviews the 
complicated and obscure language employed by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, used in charting economic policy for the 
past ten years despite various experimental interpretations, 
and warns “proponents of high pressure economics . . . to 
abstain from ... ambitious definitions of full employment 
or of business expansion as will engender a degree of inflation 
that will call for the imposition of controls on prices, wages or 
investments.” Mr. Nourse recommends self-discipline by ag- 
gressive, strategically placed capitalist or labor groups, and 
that productivity gains be translated predominantly into lower 
prices in order to maximize real purchasing power and employ- 
ment on a maintainable operational basis of free competitive 
“big business” enterprise. 


A decade of experience under 
the Employment Act of 1946 has 
served to uncover many complexi- 
ties that inhere in the mere con- 
cept of full 
employment— 
quite aside 
from the yet 
greater com- 
plications that 
beset the at- 
tempt actually 
to reach such 
goals as we 
may set up.! 
We need a 
concept that 
will be dy- 
namic and at 
the same time 
realistic in 
that it views 
fullness of employment in per- 
spective to the state of the arts— 
organizational as well as techno- 
logical. It must recognize, but not 
accept as fixed, the institutions 
and the mores of our system of 
free enterprise and representative 
government. So oriented, it will 
envision goals high enough to 
gratify our socio-political aspira- 
tions but also be consonant with 
the limitations of means existing 
at any given time for their attain- 
ment. Thus my title links ideal 
with working concepts of full em- 
ployment. 


Edwin G. Nourse 


I 

At the outset we should differ- 
entiate between an eeonomic con- 
cept of full employment on the 
one hand and sociological and po- 
litieal concepts on the other hand 
—without either ignoring or dis- 
paraging the latter. It is only nat- 
ural that the burgeoning national 
interest in full employment should 





* An address by Mr. Nourse before the 
annual meeting of the American Eco- 
‘momic Association, Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 
27. 1956. 





get political interpretation as such 
general abundance of jobs or such 
amelioration of particular unem- 
ployment situations as will quiet 
political unrest or promote party 
success. Likewise, with our long 
reformist tradition, it is bound 
also to be widely interpreted in 
sociological or moralistic terms, 
stressing the belief that, under 
modern technology, it is outra- 
geous to see “want amidst plenty,” 
or any would-be worker denied an 
opportunity to produce as fully as 
he can and will. These political and 
alternatives to or compromises 
with the more strictly economic 
aspects of policy and program, 
but shoul’ be discriminately inte- 
grated with them. 

Even so, the bed-rock upon 
which the structure of labor utili- 
zation must rest, if it is to prove 
both commodious and storm-re- 
sistant, can be discovered and 
cleared only by the tools of eco- 
nomic analysis. The economist as 
such must help his aspiring or de- 
manding fellow-citizens to Jearn 
and practice “the art of the pos- 
sible” in a real world where em- 
ployment an4 production are de- 
termined within the quid pro quo 
of the market and the fisc—where 
general well-being is engineered 
from productive inputs. 


What Is Full Employment? 

Illustrative of the undue domi- 
nance of a sociological criterion is 
the definition of full employment 
offered by William Beveridge, 
widely accepted at the time, and 
persisting in many quarters today. 
Starting from a social or ethical 
principle, he focused his attention 
on the subjective state ‘of the in- 


1In the “Review ef Economics and 
Statistics” (May 1956, p. 193) I pre- 
sented a descriptive and historical ac- 
count of the emergence of the full em- 
ployment slogan and some of the issues 
of interpretation that have arisen in 
practice. 
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dividual rather than on the ob- 
jective conditions of an economy 
in practical operation. On the 
title page of “Full Employment in 
A Free Society” we find the 
quoted aphorism “misery gen- 
erates hate.’ In his opening pages 
Beveridge defines full employ- 
ment as “having always more 
vacant jobs than unemployed men. 
_. . The labor market should al- 
ways be a seller’s market rather 
than a buyer’s market.” For this 
proposition, he says: 

“There is a decisive reason of 
principle. . . . Difficulty in sell- 
ing labor has consequences of a 
different order of harmfulness 
from those associated with diffi- 
culty in buying labor. A person 
who has difficulty in buying the 
labor that he wants suffers incon- 
venience or reduction of profits. 
A person who cannot sell his labor 
is in effect told that he is of no 
use. The first difficulty causes 
annoyance or loss. The other is a 
personal catastrophe. This differ- 
ence remains even if an adequate 
income is provided, by insurance 
or otherwise, during unemploy- 
ment; idleness even on an income 
corrupts; the feeling of not being 
wanted demoralizes. The differ- 
ence remains even if most people 
are unemployed for only relative- 
ly short periods. . . . The short- 
term unemployed do not know 
that they are short-term unem- 
ployed till their unemployment is 
over.2 

The implications of such a defi- 
nition of full employment are far- 
reaching. It sets a requirement 
which is impractically high, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 
By positing job opportunities “al- 
ways” and “so located that the 
unemployed men can reasonably 
be expected to take them” it calls 
for an abrogation of inherent sea- 
sonality and entrenched geo- 
graphic dispersion whose removal 
well might entail burdens and 
consequences more deleterious 
than the unemployment the policy 
was designed to remedy.3 The re- 
quirement that everybody not 
merely have a job but that it be a 
satisfying job moves the goal even 
beyond the realm of sociology and 
into the domain of psychiatry. 
People are “demoralized” not 
merely by not being wanted at 
all or not all the time but also by 
not being wanted intensely enough. 
Spiritual frustration and political 
revolt come not merely to the un- 
employed but also to thousands or 
millions of those who have jobs 
but “feel that they are not wanted” 
in the right kind of job, in a con- 
genial place, or with fair pay or 
satisfying prestige. 

To say this is not to say that 
qualitative standards and socio- 
logical considerations have no 
relevance to the concept of full- 
ness of employment opportunities 
in a progressive economy. It sim- 
ply is to say that the formula “al- 
ways more vacant jebs than un- 
employed men,” “whatever useful- 
ness it may have had as a slogan 
to stimulate discussion of positive 
employment policies, is much too 





2 Beveridge, William H., Full Employ- 
ment in A Free Society, p. 19. 

3 Beveridge himself admitted that col- 
lective bargaining in a perpetual sellers’ 
market for labor would entail “a real 
danger that sectional wage bargaining, 
pursued without regard to its effect 
upon prices, may lead to a vicious spiral 
of inflation.” For this he recommended 
self-discipline within unions and com- 
pulsory arbicration as needed. Simitarly 
as to prices, he hoped to see “‘all classes 
cooperate willingly, . . . adoption by the 
ane bey a ewe age lt and its imple- 
mentation throu monetar : ' 

+ eee Ry 2 etary controls. 

4 Another practical difficulty that lurks 
under the attraciive surface of this defi- 
niticn is that it implies that jobs are 
to be furnished to workers “as is,”’ ab- 
solving both employers and employees of 
that vigorous process of adjusting to 
ever-changing conditions that is charac- 
teristic of an enterprise economy. Two 
examples of the nature of this pitfall 
may be drawn from actual American ex- 
perience: Labor union policies and prac- 
tice in the coal fields and government 
programs for dealing with the problem 
of “too many farmers” by paying bil- 
lions of dollars fer the production of 
crops for which there was not a remun- 
erative market. 
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rarefied to serve as a practical 
test of private business perform- 
ance or of national employment 
olicy. 
: This sociological approach has 
much in common with the polit- 
ical approach to the employment 
problem exemplified in the “full 
employment bill” introduced into 
our Congress in 1945 by Senator 
Murray, supported by three other 
Senators. Section 2 of S. 380, read: 
All Americans able to work 
and seeking. work have the 
right to useful, remunerative, 
regular, and full-time em- 
ployment, and it is the policy 
of the United States to assure 
the existence at all times of 
sufficient employment oppor- 
tunities to enable all Ameri- 
cans who have finished their 
schooling and who do not 
have full-time housekeeping 
responsibilities freely to ex- 
ercise this right. 


Who Provides the Definition? 

In the press, in public hearings, 
and in Congressional debate there 
was spontaneous and_ vigorous 
challenge to so vague but at the 
same time so ambitious a concept 
of the labor force for whose full 
and “remunerative’” employment 
the Government should accept re- 
sponsibility. It seemed to fore- 
shadow a Provident State whose 
political pressures would super- 
sede commercial bargains and 
market incentives. The Employ- 
ment Act as finally passed sougnt 
to shift the matter back to a more 
practical basis by defining the 
goal of Government policy as 
facilitation of an enterprise sys- 
tem that will “afford useful em- 
ployment opportunities for those 
able, willing, and seeking to 
work.” Emphasizing the shift from 
sentimental to operational criteria, 
the Congress established an ap- 
paratus of professional economic 
advisership in both the Executive 
and Legislative Branches of Gov- 
ernment. It devolves on the econ- 
omist, therefore, to furnish inter- 
pretations of the full employment 
goal that will sublimate political 
pressures, temper _ reformist 
dreams, and combine industrial 


and commercial workability with 
the scientist’s ideal of systematic 
progress. 
II 

The declaration of policy in the 
Employment Act does not specify 
full or even “maximum” employ- 
ment as the single goal of national 
policy. There are in fact three 
broad objectives or criteria of ac- 
tion set forth, all of which have 
distinctly economic content: (1) 
employment opportunities for 
those-able, willing and seeking to 
work, (2) promotion of maximum 
employment, production, and pur- 





chasing power, (3) deference 
“other needs and obligations a 
other considerations of national 
policy.” But can the economist 
accept these three Specifications 
as spelling out a consistent and 
tenable formulation of a full em- 
ployment ideal or adequate work- 
ing rules for national employment 
policy? I think not. Our profes- 
sion has further work to do to. 
ward conceptual clarification. 


to 
nd 


Willingness to Work 


(1) The phrase “those able, wil]- 
ing, and seeking to work” does 
not define a labor force for whose 
optimum utilization the Federal 
Government can, in good economic 
conscience, pledge itself to “utilize 
all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources.” In the absence of ob- 
jective criteria, the word able be- 
comes practically meaningless. 
Whether a given person is, in a 
commercial or industrial sense, 
able to work is a decidedly rela- 
tive matter. Able to work steadily 
or only intermittently? At the 
kinds of work for which demand 
presently exists, only with other 
skills, or without any particular 
skill, aptitude, or even teachabil- 
ity? Able to work as determined by 
a doctor’s certificate or by a fore- 
man’s report? Under standard shop 
or office conditions or only with 
special facilities or treatment? 

Equally rich in ambiguity is the 
companion term willing. It was 
inserted as a gesture of reassur- 
anée to those who feared the camel 
of authoritarianism might be get- 
ting his nose under the tent of 
free enterprise. But does it mean 
willing to work at such jobs as 
are available or only at the job 
of one’s dreams? Willing to work 
on a time schedule dictated by 
employers’ needs or by workers’ 
convenience? 

Seeking is, of necessity, the cri- 
terion relied on by the Census 
Bureau in giving us a monthly es- 
timate of involuntary unemploy- 
ment. But “wanting” would be a 

Ore apt term for «our purpose 
since it is a commonplace in the 
experience of all who have dealt 
with the unemployed to find not 
a few persons who want work— 
may even-need it desperately—and 
who yet are not actively seeking 
a job because they have become 
convinced that the search is hope- 
less. 

The plain fact is that the size 
of our labor force is statistically 
determinate only within the lim- 
its of quite arbitrary definitions. 
While there is a substantial hard 
core of fully competent and per- 
sistent breadwinners, it is com- 
pletely surrounded by fringes of 
adolescents, casuals, housewives, 
and the aged or handicapped, who 
freely add themselves to or sub- 


tract themselves from the ranks of 
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job seekers as circumstances 
change.5 Like other statistical 
time series the CPS monthly un- 
‘employment estimates are useful 
to show direction of movement 
and to give some indication of its 
speed or intensity. But quantifi- 
cation needs to be supplemented 
by much qualitative analysis and 
discriminating breakdowns. An 
aggregate figure purporting to 
show the level of unemployment 
is less illuminating for purposes 
of economic policy and action than 
detailed information as to the 
structure of unemployment. Time- 
ly notice of the character and 
rates of hirings and lay-offs is 
more pertinent for policy-making 
than an official estimate that the 
national aggregate of unemploy- 
ment amounts to a certain percent 
of a categorically defined labor 
force. § 

Such a trend in our thinking 
under the Employment Act is 
clearly reflected in the work of 
several statistical bureaus. Besides 
its master figure covering all those 
seeking and not finding jobs, the 
Census Bureau presents several 
breakdowns such as age and sex, 
agricultural and non-agricultural, 
wage and salary workers, self- 





5 Theoretically, it might seem _ that 
there is much to be said for the sug- 
gestion sometimes made that we shculd 
differentiate and account separately for 
a primary labor force of the regulars 
and a “secondary labor force’”’ of part- 
time workers and those requiring special 
treatment. But such classiiication wouid 
pos2 great practical problems. The sta- 
tistical breakdewns now being develcped 
would seem to be sufficient to reveal ali 
the nuances of the problem that are 
manageable for purposes of general pol- 
icy-making, whereas the diverse condi- 
tions among those who would conceptu- 
ally fall into a secondary labor force 
need to be dealt with on a local cr ad 
hoc  basis—including union = contract 
individual employer ingen- 


clauses and 
uity. 
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employed and unpaid famil y 
workers, full-time and part-time, 
and duration of unemployment. It 
also reports on seven reasons for 
not working—temporary lay-off, 
new job or business, bad weather. 
industrial dispute, vacation, ill- 
ness, and “all other.’ The Bureau 
of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor reports 
monthly on the number of per- 
sons receiving unemployment in- 





GIt is oly natural that some kiud of 
rule-of-thumb sheuld have a gocd deat 
of popular vogue. Alvin Hansen, in his 
defini.ion of tull employment presented 
in “Eccnomic Policy and Full Employ- 
ment”? (p. 19n.), opined “in an econctmy 
as large as that of the United States, 
it is probable that at ‘full employment 
there would be at aay one time between 
2 and 3 million temporarily unemployed.” 
(Abcut 4.5% of the civilian labcr force 
of 1945-47.) Paul Douglas in 1252 com- 
menied on Beveridge’s use of a 3% 
margin fcr seasonal and transitional un- 
employment that such a criterion would 
be “fatal”? here. “To use deficit financiny 
to drive unemployment down below 6% 
is very dangerous. It wilt tend to do far 
more harm through inflation than the 
good it will do by absorbing those who 
are unemplecyed from seasonal and trans 
itional causes.’’) “Economy in the WNa- 
tional Gcvernment,” p. 253.) In Febru- 
ary 1955 Arthur Burns, replying to a 
query frem the Jeint Economic Commii- 
tee said: ‘“‘Altheugh 4% cf the labor 
force is ncwadays widely regarded as an 
approximate measure of the amount oi 
frictional and scasonal unemployment, 
the Ccuncil has not favored this or any 
ether rigid figure to serve as a trigger 
to governmental acticn cr as a measure 
ef good perfermance.” (“Hearings hef-re 
the Joint Committee on the Economic R~- 
port,’’ 1955 p. 45.) 

Probapiy more useful than any single 
norm to be striven for is a cencept of 
“peril peints” to be avoided, such as 2% 
unemployment as a warning of inflation- 
ary overemployment, overextension of 
credit, cr overinvestment, and 4 or 5% 
as alerting prompt investigation of 
causes—whether the sore of disturbanc* 
that seems likely to ‘blow itself out” 
in due ccurse or. contrariwise, to have 
a “snowballing” quality or reveal a gee- 
graphical concentration that points to the 
need of specific local relief measures or 
such dispersicn as suggests the resort 
to generally-acting national policies. 
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Surance benefits under all pro- 
crams and the percentage they are 
of all “covered” employed. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics issues 
monthly reports of actual employ- 
ment gathered from 155,060 em- 
ployers, covering about 50 inillion 
workers, with totals broken duwn 
by industrial groups, by staies, 
and by local areas. Within limits 
of funds and trained personnel, 
the regular reports are supple- 
mented by spot studies of critical 
Situations. 

All this (supplemented by cur- 
rent data from several state de- 
partments of labor) gives a rea- 
sonably good _ three-dimensional 
picture of the current and short- 
trend state of labor utilization. 
Illumined for the President and 
Cabinet by the analyses of the 
Council of Economic Advisers and 
for the Congress by its Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, it provides a 
pretty adequate and reliable fac- 
tual basis for their consideration 
of economic policy. But it con- 
tributes no value judgments as to 
whether this state of employment 
is too Jow, acceptable, or per- 
chance too high to meet Employ- 
ment Act objectives. 


The Three Maxima 


(2) Second among the Employ- 
ment Act's directives we find 
“maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power.” Does 
this tripartite formula give the 
policy-maker a clear and consis- 


tent criterion for measurement, 
for judgment and for action? | 
think not. The terms are both 


ambiguous and ambivalent. 
Besides uncertainty as to who 
shall be counted in the labor force, 
just discussed, there is complete 
obscurity as to how many days or 
total hours of work are called for. 
Economists have long accepted 
transitional or, more broadly, 
frictional unemployment as indig- 
enous to and ineradicable from an 
economy of rapid technolegical 
preeress, free enterprise, and free 
choices of both consumers and 
workers. Seasonal unemployment 
stems in part from the same 
causes, with weather as an im- 
portant additional factor. Maxi- 
mum employment in economically 
ideal terms would call not for the 
elimination of these categories of 
temporary idleness but for the fit- 
ting of fractional work years to- 
gether into the largest practicable 
total and the use of as many mar- 
ginal work capacities as possible 


rather than letting them run to 
waste as “unemployable.” This 
raises the whole issue of work 


versus leisure, which will be dis- 
cussed later when we consider 
alternatives. But first, are maxi- 
mum employment, maximum pro- 
duction, and maximum purchasing 
power mutually compatible, com- 
plementary, or conflicting desid- 


erata? 
It seems clear, therefore, that a 
policy that resulted in giving a 


job to everyone who mignt seek 
work or just be “willing” to work 
would put many on the payrolls 
who were submarginal under any 
standard of business management 
geared to maximum production— 
ot wealth, that is, not merely vol- 
ume of goods. It follows, then, as 
a matter of sheer economic logic 
that if aggregate demand for 
workers is raised to a level where 
there are “always more vacant 
jobs than unemployed men,” mar- 
ginal product will frequently be 
less than the cost of the last in- 
crements of labor—most of which 
must be paid for at standard 
wages, not a marginal price. Even 
under the conditions of mildly in- 
flationary boom that we have wit- 
nessed over considerable areas of 
the economy during recent years, 
“scraping the bottom of the man- 
power barrel’ has entailed ex- 
penses of recruitment, training, 
absenteeism, spoiled work, and 
lowered morale that have raised 
unit costs direct and indirect un- 
til they exceed the unit value of 
added product. Whether one looks 
at this as overemployment leading 


to inflation or as inflation leading 
to overemployment, it is clear that 
the choice of the economist as 
such between maximum employ- 
ment and maximum production 
must fall to maximum production. 
It is an encouraging aspect of the 
economic thinking of our times as 
it bears on the effectuation of the 
Employment Act that the over- 
simplified goal of full or maxi- 
mum employment is to so great 
an extent giving way to maximum 
production and the new formu- 
lation “economic growth.” Yet 
more suitable is the expression 
economic progress that we at 
Brookings used. 


Unlike the incempatibility be- 
tween maximum employment and 
maximum production, the latter 
is entirely compatible with maxi- 
mum purchasing power—if this is 
properly interpreted as power of 
consumers to command goods, not 
merely as a bigger flow of dollars 
through the market and govern- 
ment treasuries. 


Having and Eating One’s Cake 


(3) The third of our excerpts 
from the declaration of policy 
tacity recognizes that sound in- 
terpretation of the Employment 
Act involves choices among al- 
ternatives which cannot be simul- 
taneously maximized. It specifies 
that the maxima to be sought 
shall lie within the ambit of the 
country’s “other needs and obli- 
gations and essential considera- 
tions of national policy.” Besides 
this general caveat, there is the 
specific proviso that the full em- 
ployment or maximum production 
goal is to be sought “in a manner 
calculated to promote free com- 
petitive enterprise.” To elaborate 
and refine these sweeping phrases 
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into meaningful and mutually 
consistent parts of our full em- 
ployment philosophy and praetice 
will demand answers in two of the 
most controversial areas of eco- 
nomic discussion today. 


First, as to free competitive en- 
terprise. Each of these three words 
invokes value judgments: On the 
face of it, the use of the word free 
represents a codification into the 
act of our traditional rating of 
personal and group freedom above 
mere material enrichment. This is 
value judgment both political and 
sociological in nature, though it 
rests also on belief, both lay and 
professional, in the superior eco- 
nomic efficacy of free enterprise. 
But how free can strong and ag- 
gressive individuals or groups be 
left to pursue their private inter- 
ests without the interest of work- 
ers and consumers suffering? In 
a modern industrial economy 
choices have to be made between 
degrees of freedom not only of 
employer groups to displace work- 
ers but also of labor groups to 
protect jobs if the ends of maxi- 
mum production and consumer 
real purchasing power are to be 
served. 

The dilemma of freedom or con- 
trol is provisionally resolved by a 
wide range of compromises. Tra- 
ditionally, the American worker, 
urban and rural, has stoutly as- 
serted that he would hold to free- 
dom of choice as to whether, 
when, or how to work in lieu of 
larger labor income. However, 
both farmers and industrial work- 
ers have in many -ways, but with 
uncertain degrees of finality, given 
up considerable areas of this 
pristine freedom for the tangible 


Continued on page 109 
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Deferred Compensation 


For 


Key Executives 


By GEORGE SAUM* 
Wice-President, George Fry Associates, Management Consultants 


Without going into the tax and legal aspects of deferred 
compensation, leading management consultant explains why 
900 out of 1,087 firms listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
by 1954 had some form of deferred benefits arrangement for 
key executives beyond the benefits available to all employees 
of the firm, instead of direct annual compensation increases. 
Mr. Saum outlines the different types and basic objectives of 
such an arrangement, points out various specifications for 
younger and older key executives, and attributes its popularity 
to the fact that base compensation has not kept pace with 
dollar depreciation and increased tax bite. 


Basically, deferred compensation 
is a device designed to combat the 
©eombined influence of the gradu- 
“ted income tax and inflation on 
the take-home 
yay of the high 
salaried exec- 
utive. In a 
broad sense 
the term ap- 
wlies to any 
form of re- 
muneration 
mot paid in 
thecurrent 
year. 

Ittakesa 
variety of 
forms, such 
@s: insurance 
{group or in- 
dividual); 
stock options; pension plans; profit 
sharing plans; and deferred com- 
pensation in the literal sense of 
the term. 

Now we might ask, ‘““‘Why these 
embellishments? Why isn’t it 
sufficient to pay a key man a 
Jiberal base salary—perhaps with 
fn incentive bonus of some sort— 
and let it go at that? Why this 
seemingly paternalistic concern 
tor the future of the individual?” 
it’s not compatible with what we 
Jike to believe is our American 
philosophy. 

The reason 


George Saum 


stems from. the 





*An address by Mr. Saum before the 
«combined meeting of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce & Industry and 
Chicago Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 


derwriters. 





combined effect of the graduated 
income tax and inflation in the 
past 15 to 20 years which has 
made it extremely difficult for the 
man in a high salary bracket to 
provide for his own future and 
that of his family. Let me cite 
some statistics. They come from a 
recent issue cf “Nation’s Business” 
which took them from the Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc. 


Income taxes and today’s de- 
valued dollar have slashed the 
real worth of executive salaries. 
Here’s what a married executive 
must earn in 1956 to equal his 
earnings in 1939: 


1939 1956 

$10,000 $25,000 
15,000 42,000 
25,000 88,000 
50,000 300,000 

100,000 880,000 


In the light of these startling 
comparisons the next question, of 
course, is whether the base com- 
pensation of executives has kept 
pace with the depreciation of the 
dollar and the increased tax bite. 
By no means. I can’t prove this 
statistically but I went back 
through client files in our office 
covering the war years and made 
comparisons of the direct com- 


pensation paid on various execu- 


tive positions at that time with 
the direct compensation paid to- 
cay on the same or similar posi- 
tions. The results were what you 
would expect — substantial in- 
creases, but they came nowhere 
near making up for the deprecia- 
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tion in real return that took place 
between 1939 and the’ present: 
And I believe the war years, due 
to salary stabilization, were not 
substantially different from the 
1939 figures. 


Narrower Income Spread 


Does this mean that the com- 
pensation of today’s executive is 
lower in real worth than that of 
his counterpart of 15 to 20 years 
ago? It does. Generally speaking, 
the job that paid $25,000 15 years 
ago is not paying the $88,000 
salary that would be required to 
make it comparable in 1956. If 
you were to plot a curve with the 
two end points of the line repre- 
senting the lowest paid job and 
the highest paid job, in most 
companies the line representing 
1956 would be much flatter than 
the line representing ,1939. Com- 
parable lines representing real in- 
come would make the 1956 line 
even flatter. The effects of union 
pressures, minimum wage laws, 
overtime pay, and other factors 
have had a tendency to narrow 
the spread between rank and file 
jobs and administrative jobs. — 


For the most part, this seems to 
have been accepted as an inevi- 
table consequence of the leveling 
off, share the wealth, philosophy 
of some of the political adminis- 
trations we have had in the past 
25 years. To some extent this 
tendency has been offset in the 
case of many executives by fringe 
benefits—either those that are ap- 
plicable to all employees in the 
company, or special arrangements 
that apply to the executive group 
or selected individuals within that 
group. 


Advantages of Fringe Benefits 


These fringe benefits, wrich are 
usually in the deferred compensa- 
tion category, are prefereble to 
cirect compensation for several 
reasons. One is just plain arith- 
metic—the fact that a dollar re- 
ceived after retirement when 
other income is gone, or at least 
reduced, will not be taxed as 
heavily as it would if received 
today. Another reason is that by 
attaching strings to these deferred 
arrangements that require con- 
tinued employment in order to 
benefit, companies reduce  per- 
sonnel turnover. 


In the case of the executives we 
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have in mind.the tax considera- 
tions are dominant. Let me cite 
an example. Suppose we consider 
the case of a man 55 years old 
who i3 making $50,000 per year in 
current compensation. If he re- 
ceives a raise of $10,000 per year, 
this would mean a gross increase 
to him of $100,000 in the course 
of 10 years. In his tax bracket 
the Government would take more 
than $61,000 of this increase. 


But suppose that instead of tak- 
ing his $10,000 increase now he 
could make arrangements with his 
company to defer the payment of 
his increase until he is 65 years 
old. He would then retire from 
active participation in the busi- 
ness, but would receive, cr his 
family would receive, the $10,000 
increase in 10 annual installments. 
The gross he would get wculd stiil 
be $100,000 but his net would be 
about $39,000 more on this basis. 
This assumes, of course, tat the 
$10,000 per year would be his 
only income and that the tax col- 
lector’s share consequently would 
be only $22,000 instead of $61,000. 
And it is interesting to note that 
such arrangements can be made 
without undue penalty or risk 
from the standpoint of the com- 
pany. To accomplish this requires 
careful procedure and qualified 
legal counsel. In many cases in- 
surance becomes an important 
feature in funding a plan and 
then, of course, require competent 
advice from an insurance man. 


Popularity of This Arrangement 

Assuming that some form of 
deferred compensation is so ad- 
vantageous to the recipient and 
need not be disadvantageous to 


the company, why don’t all execu-" 


tives* have some such arrange- 
ments? As a matter of fact, many 
do. J. K. Lasser and V. Henry 
Rothschild in an article in the 
1955 January-February issue of 
“The Harvard Business Review” 
point cut “that of the 1,087 com- 
panies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchunge as of July 31, 
1954, over 900 (approximately 9 
out of 10) had in effect some form 
of arrangement for deferred bene- 
fits to designated executives in- 
Cividually cr as a group.” This 


.does net mean, of course, that all 


of these companies had arrange- 
ments that could be classed as 
salary continuation plans such as 
the- one I_ mentioned a moment 
ago. They undoubtedly tcok many 
forms such as those I referred to 
initially as being characteristic: 

Individual or group insurance. 

Stock options. 

Pension plans. 


Profit sharing plans and de- 
ferred pay in a literal sense which 


might better *be called salary con- 


tinuation. 


Now we might. ask, “Why all 
this variety? Should we utilize all 
types? Is there one best plan?” 


These questions simply do not 


lend themselves to a seneralized 
answer. No one method and jo 
combination provides the best 
answer for all companies or al} 
individuals. The complete answer 
lies in consideration of the cir- 
cumstances involved in each jn- 
dividual case. 


Objectives to Consider 


In order to approach the sub- 
ject with the proper perspective 
I believe we should consider first 
the basic objectives that a plan of 
executive compensation should be 
designed to. accomplish, both from 
the viewpoint of the company and 
from the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual. It seems to me that the 
goals of executive compensation 
policy should be designed to ac- 
complish these objectives: 


First, to attract the caliber of 
executive needed; 


Second, to hold that executive 
once he is obtained; 


Third, to provide an incentive 
that will induce him to expend 
his maximum effort and talent in 
the company’s interests. 


These three goals admittedly 
oversimplify the problem but if 
they can be attained, you will 
have satisfied the objectives of 
both the company and the in- 
dividual. Let’s explore’ them 
further and consider what it takes 
to attract, hold, and stimulate a 
key man. 

The first thing it takes is a base 
salary that is adequate for the 
position — adequate in the sense 
that it is reasonably comparable 


with base salaries paid by other 


companies for similiar responsi- 
bilities and adequate in the sense 
that it bears an appropriate salary 
relationship to other positions in 
the company. 


Adequate base salary is manda- 
tory and is the prime requirement 
of any compensation plan. It is 
also mandatory to go beyond this 
peint, but how far you go and 
what methcd you use becomes 
cptional. 

Incentive Bonus 

In my opinion, the second most 
inmrportant element in top execu- 
tive compensation is some form of 
incentive. . Ideally, such arrange- 
ment should be set up so that the 
reward is geared to some under- 
standable measure of perf2rmance. 
In top echelons corporate profit 
can usually serve as t2e measure, 
but as you go down the organi- 
zational scale some other basis, 
such as divisi2nal or departmental 
performance’ may be more ap- 
propriate. Whatever. the _ basis, 
whether related to measurable re- 
sults or based on arbitrary judg- 
ment,. some. form. of incentive 
bonus is desirable. 

Now let’s take a closer look at 
those portions of the executive 
compensation. package that are 1n 
the deferred category. All these 
involve questions and considera- 
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tions that cannot be 
categorically. 

In the first place it should be 
recognized that no single compo- 
nent in an executive compensa- 
tion plan can make it a good plan, 
but any One component can make 
it an unsatisfactory plan. From a 
psychological standpoint one poor 
feature of a plan may overshadow 
all the good features. Consequent- 
ly, it is wise to guard against the 
common tendency to assume that 
some one feature of deferred com- 


answered 


pensation is good — that it will 
provide the clincher that will at- 
tract, hold, and _ stimulate the 


executive group. 

Most companies already have 
some features of deferred com- 
pensation that apply to all em- 
ployees such as a pension plan, 
insurance plan or profit-sharing 
plans. Generally speaking, these 
frequently are not adequate at the 
organizational levels we have in 
mind. We are considering in this 
discussion deferred compensation 
for key executives. To me this 
means the plus features of such 
compensation that are available 
to all the executive group or to 
individuals within this group. It 
takes cold, hard appraisal to de- 
cide what these plus features 
should be and to avoid being 
trapped. 


Keeping the Younger and Older 
Executive 


One of the most important 
things to recognize is that the 
younger man, who has not reached 
a level of current compensation 
that makes further increases rela- 
tively insignificant because of his 
tax bracket, is not going to be 
interested in a deferred increase 
in lieu of a current increase. This 
is true even though the latter may 
have a much greater ultimate 
value. For example, a man 49 
years old with a salary of $25,000 
usually would much prefer a 
$5,000 salary increase to some long 
deferred benefit that might be 
worth $7,500. On the other hand, 
a man 55 years old making $75,- 
000 probably would be more in- 
terested in a deferred benefit that 
offered real tax advantages and 
that will become available 10 
years from now. 

And so, as far as the executive 
group as a whole is concerned, it 
is unlikely in most companies that 
a substantial share of total com- 
pensation should be in the de- 
ferred category. Good base pay 
and sound incentive bonuses plus 
whatever standard fringe benefits 
the company provides for all em- 
plcyees should be sufficient to 
attract, hold, and provide incen- 
tive for at least the younger exec- 
utives in most organizations. 


Who Should Get Additional 
Deferred Pay? 
The conclusion I draw is that 
deferred compensation for key 


executives, beyond the benefits 
availabie to all employees of the 
company, should be provided in 
substantial amounts only to the 
key man who meets the following 
specifications: 

(1) He should be a man 
continuing service is vital 
business. 

(2) He should be at a 


whose 
to the 


salary 


level that makes further increases | 


Blair & Go. Inc. Now NYSE Member 


The banking firm of Blair & Co. 
Incorporated, 44 Wall Street, New 
York, founded in 1890, has been 
admitted to membership in the 


| 


in current compensation of reta- 7 4 


tive insignificance because of his. | 4 


tax bracket. 


that realization of his deferred 
benefits is not so remote 
nullify their incentive value. As 
Vice-President Nixon is reported 
to have said when informed that 
giving up his Senate seat meant 
forsaking a $250 per month pen- 
sion, “If men of my age (which 
I believe was about 40 at the 
time) start worrying about pen- 
sions, things will have come to a 
pretty pass.” 


Salary Continuation Plan 


As to the type of deferred com- 
pensation that should be utilized 
for men who fit this category, 
there are the several alternatives 


already mentioned. Any one of 
them can be _ used effectively 
under the right circumstances. 


However, if I were cornered and 
obliged to select one form of 
deferred compensation that I 
considered most generally accept- 
able and effective, I would pick 
a salary continuation plan for 
these reasons: 

(1) With competent legal and 
insurance counsel, it can be set 
up so that both the company and 
the individual get maximum re- 
turn from each dollar invested. 

(2) It is specific and not subject 
to the hazards of uncontrollable 
factors that are present in stock 
cption and profit sharing plans. 

(3) It provides a means of re- 
taining the interest and securing 
the advisory services of a valu- 
eble man after his retirement, and 


can provide assurance that his 
services cannot be obtained by 
competitors. 


With M. P. Giessing 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


FARMINGTON, Mo.—Mary L. 


Giessing has joined the staff of 


M. P. Giessing & Co., 108 North 
Jefferson Street. 


With Smith, Polian 
(Special to’‘Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
OMAHA, Neb. — Harold. M. 
Smith has joined the staff of 
Smith, Polian & Co., Omaha Na- 
tional Bank. Building. 


(3) He should be old enough so 
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Emmons Bryant 


Joshua A. Davis 


Néw York Stock Exchange, it has 
been announced. For several dec- 
ades the firm was publicly owned 
and, therefore, not qualified for 
membership. On Oct. 1, 1956 the 
corporation reverted to private 
ownership by the present manage- 
ment: 

It was also announced that Blair 
& Co. has made additions to the 
official personnel. Oliver DeG. 
Vanderbilt, 3rd, of Philadelphia, 
has been elected Executive Vice- 
President. He was previously Vice- 
President and Director of the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion. Lester Osterman Jr. and 
Herbert L. Hutner, both formerly 
partners in the Stock Exchange 
firm of Osterman and Hutner, 
have joined Blair as Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Blair & Co. maintains branch 
offices in 21 cities and will shortly 
move to the new structure at 20 
3road Street, site of the original 
Blair building. 

Other senior officers of the 
company are Joshua A. Davis, 
Chairman; Emmons Bryant, Presi- 
dent; James J. Sullivan, Executive 
Vice-President; Frank Lynch, 
George E. Nixdorf and Edwin A. 
Bueltman, Vice-Presidents. 

Following a_ long, successful 
career, John I. Blair, one of the 
greatest pioneers in banking and 
railroad construction this country 
has-ever known, founded the firm 
of Blair & Co., a co-partnership, 
in’ 1890. 

This’ partnerskip subsequently 
became identified in an important 
way with the financing of many 
important railroad systems in the 
United States and Canada. Blair 
was the first house to develop tie 
equipment trust certificate into a 
safe investment. 

In the early 1890's, when one- 
fourth of the railroad mileage in 
this country was in bankruptcy, 


“the equipment trust certificates 


stood the test, and today are con- 
sidered gilt-edged invcstments, 
possessing attractive features not 
found anywhere else. 

Blair & Co., with William. Salo- 
mon & Co., and William A. Read 
& Co., helped to build the Western 
Pacific and, with Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., aided in financing the Mis- 
souri Pacific. They were the bank- 


ers _for the St. Louis Southwestern 


and the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 


Memphis. The firm saved the 
Houston, East and West Texas, 
built. it up, and sold it to the 


Southern Pacific. It also financed 
and finally sold the Cleveland, 
Lorain & Wheeling Railway to the 
Baltimore Ohio Railroad. 

In the early 1900's, at the outset 


of the great industrial age, the 
Blair partners were identified 


with the birth and development 
of many of our largest industrial 
concerns. Among them were Otis 
Elevator, Jones & Laughlin Steel, 
Pressed Steel Car, Royal Baking 
Powder Co., Republic Iron and 
Steel Co., Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co., and Swift & Co. The firm 
also had a hand in organizing the 


Texas Co., United States Rubber, 
and National Biscuit Co. 

In 1920, the partnership was 
combined with William Salomon 
& Co., and incorporated under the 


name of Blair & Co., Inc. The 
banking house of William Salo- 


mon & Co., established in 1903, 
had been one of the most active 
international houses of issue. After 
the consolidation, the corporation 
played a prominent part in the 
development of the oil industry. 
Among the companies whose se- 
curities were underwritten by the 
Blair organization were Standard 
Oil of N. Y., Phillips Petroleum 


» Co., Standard Oil of Kentucky and 


Atlantic Refining Co. 

During the 1920’s, foreign fi- 
nancing came into the foreground 
and Blair & Co., Inc., was active 
in this field in a very large way. 
They were one of the principal 
issuers of loans floated in the 
American market for the Govern- 
ments of Canada, Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Jugo Slavia and Nor- 
way, besides numerous provincial 
and municipal issues, including 
Zurich, Cologne, Rio de Janeiro, 
City of Sao Paulo and Antioquia, 
as well as the Italian hydro-elec- 
tric issue of Italian Public Utility 
Credit Institute. 


Blair also became one of the 
largest municipal houses in Wall 
Street, and purchased many issues 
considered large for that particu- 
lar period, including the first issue 
of the Chicago Sanitary District 
bonds. 

In 1929, Blair merged with the 
securities affiliate of the Bank of 
America, New York (Bancamerica 
Corporation) and the name be- 
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came Bancamerica-Blair for a 
number of years. During the early 
1930’s, when there was a lull in 
corporate financing, the firm de- 
voted the largest part of its activi- 
ties to the municipal business. 
When corporate financing accel- 
erated in the late 1930's, Blair 
again expanded, continuing on 
through the 1940’s when equity 
financing, as well as revenue bond 
underwriting, played important 
roles in the economy. 


In February, 1939, the corpora- 
tion changed its name back to its 
original form of Blair & Co., Inc., 
continuing to operate under that 
name until December, 1947. At 
that time, due to the corporation 
having acquired various subsid- 
iaries, it changed its name to Blair 
Holdings Corporation and organ- 
ized a new subsidiary under the 
name of Blair & Co., Inc., which 
acquired the securities business of 
Blair Holdings Corporation. 


The business of E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Incorporated (organized 
originally in 1876), was acquired 
by Blair & Co., Inc. in January, 
1950, and the name of the enlarged 
organization became Blair, Rollins 
& Co., Incorporated. In August, 
1954, when the firms of Ames, 
Emerich & Co. Ine. (Chicago) and 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated (New 
York) insurance and bank stock 
specialists, were purchased by the 
corporation, the name was again 
changed, this time to Blair & Co., 
Incorporated. 


With McDonald Co. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Philip B. 
Drake is now with McDonald & 
Company, 50 West Broad Street. 
He was formerly with Vercoe & 
Co. 
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Continued from first page 


What's Ahead in the 
Securities Market 


the problem of raising the huge 
amount of capital needed to con- 
tinue our growing expansion over 
the next decade. I am going to 
tell you that interest rates, which 
have risen sharply in the past two 
years, will continue to remain 
high in comparison with the past 
20 years of “easy money” and 
might even move higher. 


I am going to tell you that the 
phrase “what is the stock market 
going to do” is outmoded and 
meaningless because the market, 
dominated by the buying and 
selling of institutional investors 
and professional managers, no 
longer moves as a unit and, there- 
fore, the analysis and study of in- 
dividual companies and industries 
will prove far more rewarding 
than an attempt to anticipate the 
broad movements of the various 
stock market averages. I am go- 
ing to tell you that while the 
stock market is not greatly over- 
valued at present price levels, 
neither is it particularly under- 
valued except in the case of some 
individual securities and_ that 
probably a further resting and 
consolidating period similar to 
1951-1953 is needed. 


Dynamic Forces 


Briefly, that is what I am going 
to tell you. Now, I will tell you 
that the powerful forces that have 
brought about the dynamic _ in- 
crease in economic activity since 


1946 are many in number. The 
primary motivating force in 1946 
was the pent-up demand created 
by 10 years of depression and five 
years of World War II when 
civilian production was curtailed. 
This demand was further built up 
by a steady advance in wages. 
Since 1940, the nation’s wage rate 
has virtually tripled. This has re- 
sulted in a tremendous increase 
in the standard of living particu- 
larly by families formerly in the 
low income brackets. Average 
weekly earnings for production 
workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries were $25.20 in 1940. The 
most recent average was at a level 
of over $82 weekly. According to 
David L. Babson & Co., invest- 
ment counsel of Boston, Mass., 
discretionary income (after taxes, 
food, clothing, rent and other 
basic living expenses) was $26 
billion before the war. Today it 
is well over $160 billion or six 
times as high. In pre-war days 
only one family in every 10—or 
less than four million—had any 
optional purchasing power. Today 
over forty million households—or 
seven in every 10—have incomes 
in excess of basic living needs.! 


The vast and largely unexpected 
gain in population since 1946 has 
created a huge demand for all 
types of construction that go to 
yh “Apvestioig for 


L. Babson & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Tomorrow” — David 
Investment Counsel, 
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make up communities — hospitals, 
churches, schools, roads, water 
and sewer systems. Major General 
Bradgon, President Eisenhower's 
public works advisor, reported 
that state and local governments 
are falling behind each year in 
meeting the $200 billion backlog 
of roads, education, water and 
sewerage requirements and he 
stated that these governmental 
units will have to spend $20.4 bil- 
lion annually—twice as much as 
is now spent—in order to catch up 
by 1964.2 

In the field of defense spending 
it appears that the present high 
expenditures will continue and 
will constitute a large portion of 
the government’s budget. There 
seems to be more reason to expect 
a pick-up in defense spending 
than a letdown. 


Enormous Spending for New 
Plant and Equipment 


All of these demand factors 
have brought about an enormous 
increase in spending for new 
plant and equipment. Business 
expenditures on new plant and 
equipment are estimated at be- 
tween $35 billion and $36 billion 
for 1956. This is up from $19.3 
billion in 1949. 


The demand for new and more 
efficient plants to offset the in- 
crease in wage rates has been 
further increased by the growing 
shortage of workers because of 
the low birth rates of the 1930’s. 
Whereas the _ civilian working 
force constituted 42% of the popu- 
lation before World War II, it is 
now down to 40% and by 1965 is 
likely to be only 38%. Projections 
of the age composition of the 1965 
population indicate that the num- 
ber of dependents (those under 18 
and over 65) will increase twice 
as fast as the number of workers 
(18-65 age groups).! 


More important, however, to 
those who are interested in de- 
veloping the managers, the super- 
visory personnel, the’ technical 
experts, the specialists of tomor- 
row, is the age range of 25 to 45. 
Against a total population increase 
of 28 million or 17% by 1965, 
there will be an actual decrease 
of 136,000 people in the age range 
between 26 to 45. The demands 
for personnel in this critical age 
group to carry the tremendously 
increased burdens of our economy 
will be intensified. With labor 
unions pressing for a 35-hour 
week and even a 30-hour week 
and with basic wage rates largely 
beyond its control, management 
can only keep its labor costs in 
line and maintain its competitive 
position in only one way: by im- 
proving productivity which means 
not only using more machines but 
contriving new ones to do the 
work now done by men. These 
underlying forces have been re- 
sponsible for expenditures of over 
$145 billion for new plant and 


equipment over the past five 
years. 
The demand for labor-saving 


equipment and associated goods 
has gained so much momentum 
that it may well be the feature of 
industrial activity over the next 
two decades. Research activity 
is the most dynamic single force 
in broadening the market for ma- 
chines and equipment. The coun- 
try is now spending $6 billion on 
research activities vs. $2 billion 
in 1947 and less than one-half 
billion dollars as recently as 1940. 
The number of engineers and 
scientists engaged in research and 
development work is over 200,000 
—roughly five times the number 
only 15 years ago. A large part of 
America’s current research activi- 
ties is concentrated in a few hun- 
dred companies in virtually a 
handful of industries. Out of these 
vast research efforts are coming 
the new labor-saving devices—the 





2 Commercial 
Dec. 13, 1956. 
3An address by Norman Strouse, 
President, J. Walter Thompson Co. en- 
titled: ‘“‘Velocity Is the New Dimension.” 
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transfer machines, computers, con- 
veyors, construction equipment, 
control instruments, continuous 
miners—which lightens man’s la- 
bor-load and even do some of his 
thinking for him. 

Roughly three-quarters of cor- 
porate research in this country is 
accounted for by the electrical 
equipment, chemical and related 
fields, aeronautics, scientific in- 
struments, machinery and petro- 
leum groups. The correlation 
between the growth in research 
and the demand for equipment 
can be demonstrated by the fact 
that outlays since 1929 for new 
technological instruments coming 
from or used by the industries 
mentioned above has grown three 
times faster than capital spending 
for the economy as a whole and 
these expenditures account for 
four-fifths of the rise in such 
spending in recent years. 


As the nation’s stock of labor- 
saving machinery increases, the 
replacement requirements for such 
goods automatically rises. Machin- 
ery installed after World War II 
is already growing old. The Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute estimates that the annual rate 
of such wear is now running in 
excess of $10 billion at current 
prices. Whereas only 32% of the 
dollars spent on tools and ma- 
chinery were for replacement 
purposes in 1948, the figure has 
grown to 47% today. Meanwhile, 
technology and competition are 
constantly increasing the rate of 
obsolescence.! New materials, new 
products or new processes discov- 
ered by one company forces its 
competitors to obtain like or bet- 
ter equipment. Any company 
which allows its equipment to be- 
come obsolete is doomed. 


As a result of the tremendous 
increases in new and more effi- 
cient plant and processes, the out- 
put per worker has_ increased 
sharply even though it has not 
increased as fast as wage rates. 
It would have been impossible to 
produce the gross national product 
of $412 billion reached in 1956 
without the productive equipment 
installed in recent years. It would 
have required 60 million more 
workers to produce this amount of 


goods at 1929 rates of man-hour 
productivity and 20 million more 
workers at 1947 rates of man- 
hour productivity. It will require 


still greater gains in productiyj, 
to achieve the 1965 projections «y 
$550 to $565 billion in gross na. 
tional product.) : 


Financing the Boom 


The major question today is 
how we are going to finance this 
tremendous capital goods boom 
without creating more inflationary 
pressures on the economy. It is 
estimated that American corpors- 
tions and governmental agencies 
have to raise capital of $360-$49 
billion in the next decade to 
achieve a 1965 goal of $565 billion 
in gross national product. The 
enormity of this amount will be 
realized when we consider that 
at end of 1955, the total net dent 
in the United States was $658 bi!- 
lion of which $388 billion was 
private debt, $232 billion Federa] 
Government debt and $38 billion 
in State and Government debt. 


The question is who is going to 
account for this $369-$400 billion 
in debt to be created in the next 
10 years? It is a question much 
too complicated to be answered 
in the short period of time allowed 
for this address, but it would ap- 
pear quite evident that part of it 
will be financed by Federal and 
local Governments unless private 
borrowers increase their debt at a 
much greater rate than they in- 
crease their income. Some prog- 
ress in this direction might be 
made if the Goverment revised iis 
archaic tax laws relating to depre- 
ciation allowances for replace- 
ment of worn-out equipment and 
for new equipment for expanding 
1o meet a growing economy. Some 
change in Government thinking 
may also be required regarding 
a balanced budget and a reduction 
in debt. Debt has borne a fairly 
definite relationship to gross na- 
tional product in the past as has 
also GNP to money supply. It 
seems improbable that our econ- 
omy can expand at the anticipated 
rate without a further increase in 
both debt and money supply. 

A shift to equity financing 
would relieve this situation con- 
siderably and would reduce the 
amount needed for debt financing. 
There has been a definite upward 
trend in the direction of equity 
financing. Pension funds, mutual 
funds, colleges and some insurance 
companies are increasing their 
portion of assets invested in com- 
mon stocks. However, a change in 
tax laws appears needed to ac- 
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centuate this trend. Tax laws 
make debt financing more attrac- 
tive for industry and it appears 
difficult to see a major shift into 
equities by most insurance com- 
panies, banks and savings and 
loan institutions. 

It is in the field of individual 
investing where great’ progress 
might be made-if a revision of 
cur present tax laws were possible. 
Keith Funston, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has 
stated this point admirably in his 
recent address.4 “Aiding the 
American investor with a better 
investment climate.” He said— 
“Like all things of value, this 
future has a price tag. It reads: 
$360 billion. This is the amount 
of capital American corporations 
will have to raise—the financial 
energy they must generate — to 
acquire just the plant capacity 
needed to meet 1865 goals. 

“Of this $360 billion, some $6) 
billion should be raised through 
the sale of new stock. This is an 
average of $6 billion a year over 
the next decade, if our future is 
to be financed soundly. You might 
well wonder, where will this kind 
of money come from? Well, in- 
stitutional investors can be ex- 
pected to supply about half of it. 
But the remaining $30 billion 
should come directly from us, the 
American people. And this repre- 
sents a hitherto unknown scale of 
direct individual investments in 
equity securities—that is in com- 
mon stocks. It is fully three times 
the rate of recent years.” 


The Pressing Tax Problem 


“In the financial community, 
where we are anxious to encour- 
age equity financing and broader 
suareownership, the tax problem 
has never seemed more pressing 
or more immediate. Moreover, we 
cannot afford a lag in meeting it, 
or in preparing for the future. 
Someone has got to worry about 
the investor — and right now. In 
his behalf, we must take a critica! 
look at existing tax laws, study 
their effect on the investment 
climate and determine whether 
they encourage the flow of capital 
or dam it up. 

“What burdens do_ investors 
bear? What restrictions confine 
them? Why, in other’ words, 
should we be worried about the 
investor? 
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pm Since stock is essentially a 
are 1n corporate earning fer 

owel 
there 4 


are only two ways it can 
return a profit: It pays dividends 
or its value in the market. in- 
creases. In America today, we 
barricade both these avenues to 
risk-taking—by leveling a double 
tax on corporate dividends and by 
imposing a restrictive and inflex- 
ible tax on capital gains realized 
from the sale of stock. 

“Double taxation on dividends 
has a double-barreled effect. 
Apart from its inherent injustice 
it places shareholders at a dis- 
advantage compared to the owners 
cf some 3.5 million unincorporated 
businesses which pay only a per- 
sonal income tax. It places on 
corporations the burden of earning 
twice as much in order to put a 
dollar in a shareowner’s pocket as 
would be required if debt financ- 
ing such as bonds and loans were 
used. 

“But the real danger in double 
taxation lies ahead—in the pros- 
pect that investors may be dis- 
couraged away from stocks, and 
companies forced into financing 
their expansion by relying too 
heavily on bonds, or debt se- 
curities. 

“The bite taken from dividends, 
however, is only half the problem. 
An even greater investment ob- 
Stacle is the capital gains tax, one 
of the harshest penalties on suc- 
cess this country has ever devised. 
This tax impcses a levy of up to 
25% on the gains realized from 
the sale of securities held over 
six months. The effect of the tax 
poses a very crucial question. It 
is whether the expansion goals 
we have set for ourselves can 
be met if we continue to choke 
the impulse to venture and to 
gain. The capital gains tax really 
does just this. 

“Because it is self-imposed, it 
can be avoided by taking no ac- 
tion. It therefore locks the present 
investor in, and-reduces the pool 
of risk capital available for newer 
and more venturesome projects. It 
breeds inertia and inaction, in- 
stead of providing greater in- 
centives and greater mobility. 

“As of this moment, American 
investors have over $200 billion of 
unrealized capital gains. This is 
potential growth money that is 
to a great extent locked-in. In- 
vestors are unwillingly  substi- 
tuting the calendar for good 
judgment and holding some stocks 
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long 


after 
They are inadvertently diminish- 
ing supplies of available stock, 
intensifying price movements, and 
being discouraged from switching 
into new ventures. 


they really want to. 


“What, then, is the solution? 
The most obvious is the elimina- 
tion of the capital gains tax. This 
is perhaps the most constructive 
and permanent step that could be 
taken to ease the plight of the 
locked-in investor and encourage 
a renewed flow of capital. And 
this solution is far less drastic 
than it may sound. Of 55 nations 
throughout the world that we 
have surveyed, 46 countries—in- 
cluding the financially sophisti- 
cated nations of Canada, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Great Britain and 
France—impose no capital gains 
penalties on the public’s profits 
from securities transactions. Faced 
with money-raising problems 
Similar to our own, they recognize 
its harsh and destructive nature.” 

To enact these changes, the 


opposition of labor as well as 
Government must be overcome. 
Labor’s opposition is largely 


emotional. It can be proved that a 
better investment climate for 
equities will help provide the 
$10,000 average cost of providing 
equipment for each new addi- 
tional worker. Perhaps increased 
stock ownership by smaller in- 
vestors will also help this situation. 


Interest Rate Rise 


The unprecedented demand for 
money to finance our expanding 
economy has caused a sharp rise 
in interest rates and a concomitant 
drop in bond prices. Moody’s cor- 


porate bond yield on AAA bonds” 


has advanced from an average 
yield of 2.90% in 1954 to a recent 
high of 3.74% or a 30% rise in 
the cost of borrowing for highest 


quality companies over a two- 
year period. As we look at the 
continued demands... for,.. capital 


over the next decade, it anpears 
difficult to visualize a sharp drep 
in interest rates. It rather appears 
that with a background of a Fed- 
eral Reserve policy of both main- 
taining full employment and also 
the purchasing power of the 
dollar, that interest rates, subject 
to interruptions during mild busi- 
ness recessions, will move gradu- 
ally higher over the years. They 
are high tcday only in relation 
to the “easy money” days of the 
1930’s, and 1940’s when an entirely 
different background existed. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s, the vield on 
Moody’s AAA Bond Index aver- 


aged 5%, and in periods before 
that interest rates were higher 


than they are today. 
Inflationary Pressures 


Most cf the factors we have 
enumerated should result in con- 
tinued inflationary pressure. It is 
hoped that the Federal Reserve 
Board will continue to use its 
power of money control to take 
scme of the inflationary steam out 
of the economy. But in its struggle 
{o maintain a stable dollar, the 
Beard has no control over the 
most important ingredient of 
prices—wages. Sumner Schlicter 
of Harvard University summed 
this up rather nicely in a receni 
address to the New York Society 
of Security Analysts.5 He 
‘All in all, the 
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if prices world not ri 
cire predictions that 
every now and then about 
consequences of a slow inflation 
strike me as ridiculous, p2rticu- 
larly when the __ inflation is 
initiated by a rise in labor costs 
to which commodity prices more 
or less sluggishly adjust them- 
selves. In this imperfect wor!d we 
are often compelled to choose be- 
tween evils, and if the choice is 
between enough unemployment to 
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halt the rise in labor’ costs, 
direct controls of wages and prices 
and creeping inflation, let us by 
all means have the creeping in- 
flation. It is the least of tne three 
evils.” 


The Stock Market and Selectivity 


That brings us up to the stock 
market. As I said earlier, the stock 
market no longer moves as a 
unit. There are several reasons for 
this. I will mention two. For the 
first, I will again quote Sumner 
Schiicter56 “But these planned 
efforts to limit the business cycle 
are considerably less important 
than developments that have not 
been originated for the purpose 
of affecting the business cycle. 
Indeed, some of them have not 
been planned at all. What are 
some of these changes? The first 
is the increase in the number of 
important industries. Among the 
industries that have come _ into 
existence or that have grown 
greatly in importance during the 
last 20 or 30 years are the air- 
plane industry, commercial avia- 
tion, the natural gas industry, the 
plastics industry, the various parts 
of the electronics industry, the 
aluminum industry, the chemical 
industry, the road building indus- 
try, the air-conditioning industry, 
the frozen foods industry, and 
various industries making durable 
consumer goods. 


“An increase in the number of 
industries tends to dampen the 
effects of any favorable or un- 
favorable developments upon the 
economy because such develop- 
ments affect different industries 
in different degrees and at dif- 
ferent times. The point is well 
illustrated by the effects of in- 
ventory adjustments. From time 
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to time some industries are bound 
to make mistakes in judging mar- 
kets and to allow their inventories 
to becéme too large ‘of ‘t60 Small 
relative to sales. in an economy 
of a few industries, the efforts to 
correct such mistakes may be 
quite disturbing to the entire 
economy. The larger the number 
of industries in the economy, the 
less seriously will the economy be 


disturbed (stimulated or de- 
pressed) by the efforts of some 
industries to restore the _ best 
ratio between inventories and 
sales. For example, during the 
last year, when the automobile 


industry made the mistake of 
accumulating too large inventories 
and then went through the pain- 
ful process of reducing them, the 
effects on the economy were re- 
markably small.” 


The second reason is the grow- 
ing role of the institutional inves- 
tor. The sharp increase since the 
war in the number of families 
with sufficient incomes to create 
savings is an important reason for 
this trend. These new savers, un- 
familiar with direct investing, are 
channeling their surplus tunds 
into life insurance companies, 
savings banks, loan associations 
and mutual funds to be collec- 
tively invested by professional 
management. There has also been 
widespread adoption of pension 
programs, profit-sharing  vlans, 
etc. The professional managers 
who control these funds are pri- 
marily interested in dominant 
cempanies with financial re- 


sources adequate to maintain the 
huge research programs necessary 
for continued progress. These pro- 
fessional managers are now the 
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What's Ah2ad in ike 
Securities Market 


dominating force in determining 
market price, not the individual 
investor or trader. 


A More Intelligent Market 


These factors have combined to 
make for a more intelligent mar- 
ket in which the outlook for in- 
dividual companies and industries 
is more important than the broad 
general movement of prices. It 
has resulted in extreme selectiv- 
ity. The Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average closed 1956 at a level 
about 3% above the 1955 closing 
but during 1956 quite a few stocks 
advanced over 50% and quite a 
few suffered sharp declines. Many 
issues today are still below levels 
reached 10 years or more ago in 
1945 despite the fact that the 
Dow-Jones average of 30 leading 
industrial companies advanced 
i77% during the same period. 
This selectivity and diversity will 
continue. 

The market, as measured by the 
averages, held in an extremely 
narrow trading range during 1956. 
The high of 524.37 in the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average was 
reached in April. The low of 
458.21 was reached in January but 
closely tested on three other oc- 
eas:ons during the vear. Despite 
the wide moves in individual is- 
sues, the trading range of 12.7% 
for the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average was narrowest interyear 
erice move since 1897. Yield on 
the equities in the _ industrial 
average have held relatively 
steady for the past two years with 
a range of from roughly 4% to 
5%. Price-to-earnings ratios have 


also remained relatively stable 
for the same time period. At the 
year-end, the P/E ratio was ap- 
proximately 14.3. ($14.30 to buy a 
$1.00 of earnings.) These indices 
are not particularly high as com- 
pared with past ratios but they 
are certainly not low. 


In terms of central or normal 
value, the market is in the upper 
range of an area of high investor 
contidence with investors willing 
to pay a high price for equities 
because of the very favorable 
long-term outlook. When the 
stock market is in a high investor 
confidence area it is, of course, 
vulnerable to a sudden change in 
the confidence factor, temporary 
as that change may be. The possi- 
bility of such a temporary de- 
velopment is cited in the Decem- 
ber issue of the “monthly bank 
letter’ of the First National City 
Bank of New York.6 Which reads 
—‘“the basic problem of the capi- 
tal goods boom is simply stated, 
but not as simply answered: are 
we trying to do too much too 
fast? Efforts to grow too quickly 
have unstabilizing effects: they 
lead to mistakes, miscalculations. 
and maladjustments. Carried to an 
extreme, they may end in lack of 
balance between productive facil- 
ities and consumer wants and in 
overcapacity in specific lines. 

“When the demand for capital 
exceeds the rate of saving, and 
productive facilities for capital 
goods are as fully engaged as they 
are now, inflationary pressures 
result. Some capital demand, some 
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164,582,378.54 
4,508,713.62 
1,099,959.13 
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borrowings, and some projects 
must be postponed. At the same 
time, the community at iarge must 
be induced to lay aside more oi 
its income, abstaining from. con- 
sumption in order to finance 
growth. The solution of the prob- 
lem requires attack from both 
sides. 5 


Extreme Irregularity Possible 


The current uncertainties may 
result in an extremely irregular 
stock market over the coming 
year. The majority of recent 
economie forecasts indicate..a 
higher level of GNP in 1957, but 
probably a temporarily lower 
level of profit margins that may 
hold down earnings on the Dow- 
Jones Industrials to about — the 
same level as both 1955 and 1956. 
This should result in a prolonga- 
tion of the trading range in the 
averages that has already pre- 
vailed since mid-1955. 

Looking at the stock market 
from a strictly technical view- 
point, an approach in which I! 
have attempted to specialize, 1 
find that my graphs on the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average indicate 
a rather wide potential on both 
sides of the market. The closing 
1956 level was 500. The possible 
upside potential of the technica: 
patiern tormed over the past six 
months is 580 to 600. The down- 
side potential, on the other hand, 
is an initial 440-420 followed by a 
possible 360. A speculative ad- 
vance to 690 would be hardly 
justified at this juncture unless 
earnings move much higher in 
1957 than is currently anticipated. 
Probably the most dangerous 
thing that could occur, at this 
time, from a technical viewpoint, 
would be an unjustified over-ail 
speculative boom. If this occurs it 
might set back our long-term 
schedule by several years. On the 
other hand, a decline to as low as 
360 also seems improbable con- 
sidering the extremely construc- 
tive long-term outlook. 


The extremes of 600 and - 360 
also appear improbable when the 
graphs of 1,500 individual issues 
are examined. These graphs of in- 
dividual issues show a probable 
continuation of the diverse «price 
movements that have been the 
pattern over a considerable period 
of time. The technical patterns of 
individual stocks are a combina- 
tion of excellent, good, fair, neu- 
tral, mediocre, poor and unfa- 
vorable. The sum of all. of. these 
is an average that is meaningless 
when applied to individual issues. 
This diversity is not new and it 
will most likely continue for the 
foreseeable future. In view of this 
probability, I envisage neither .a 
sharp advance nor a sharp decline, 
but rather a wide trading area in 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age. The 1957 range will probably 
be wider than the 524-458 range 
of 1956. My projection would’ be 
530-430 with individual issues 
showing both above and below 
average price action. i, 


Favored Groups 


The groups I favor for 1957 
would 
aircraft, airlines, cement, coal, 
drug, electrical equipment, ma- 
chinery, metals, natural gas, oi 
and steel. It will be noted that 
most of these groups are either in 
defense, labor-saving or wealth- 
in-the-ground groups. 

I believe that common stocks 
will continue to be more*attrac- 
tive vehicles for long-term invest- 
ment for the individual investor 
than bonds even though the re- 
cent rise in bond yields has placed 
bonds in a more competitive posi- 
tion with stocks. However, with 
the possible exception of investors 
in high tax brackets who ean buy 
tax-exempt municipals, the return 
on high-grade bonds over the past 
10 years has not kept up with the 
devreciation of the dollar. 

From the monthly letter of the 
First National City Bank: 

“Since World War MII, 
burning inflation 


slow- 
has been the 


include air-conditioning, : 





order of the day, afflicting almost 
the entire world. This is due 
mainly to political pressures to 
sustain full employment at con- 
stantly rising wage levels. One 
hears more and more competeni 
observers projeciing this drift 
indefinitely into the future, warn- 
ing that ‘we are in a long-term 
cycle of inflation’ or that ‘we shali 
experience a rising price level for 
the rest of our lives.’ There may 
be interruptions, we are told, and 
the average rate of rise in prices 
will be modest—possibly no more 
than 2 or 3% a year. 

“Two or 3% a year, on the aver- 
age, has seemed quite harmless to 
many political leaders and econo- 
mists. It does not seem harmless 
to savers trying to accumulate re- 
sources for retirement, education 


of their children, and family 
emergencies. They have been 


alerted to their perils by noting 
how their past savings have de- 
preciated in real value and by 
the many predictions that the 
future will hold more of the same. 
They want better returns, and 
governments, with greater or less 
reluctance, have submitted te 
their demands and let interest 
rates rise, recognizing that a na- 
tion that systematically steals 
away the citizens’ savings is in- 
viting an uncontrollable holocaust 
of inflation. 


“In most countries, the saver of 
10 years ago has suffered serious 
losses in purchasing power: rather 
more than indicated since interest 
income is often subject to taxation 
that waters down the rate and 
retards the working of compound 
interest. In the United States, for 
example, assume a capital sum 
invested 10 years ago at 3.4%, 
with all interest reinvested at the 
same rate. This sum would have 
grown enough in nominal value 
to keep up with the average rate 
of depreciation of the dollar only 
if the interest were free of in- 
come tax. A person in the 20% 
income tax bracket would have 
required a taxable interest rate 
of 4.3%: in a 40% bracket 5.7%: 
in an 80% bracket 17%. And all 
this simply to hold even with the 
depreciation of -the dollar and 
avoid actual loss.” 


Now [am going to tell you what 
I told you. I told you that the 
long range basic forces continue 
favorable. I told you that a more 
1ealistic approach must be taken 
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by business, labor and govern- 
ment to the problem of raising the 
huge amount of capital needed t, 
continue our growing expansion 
I told you that interest rates will 
remain high and might even move 
higher over the longer term, eve, 
though some near term stabiliza- 
tion is indicated. I told you tha 
the stock market no longer moves 
as a unit and is a much more in- 
telligent market than those of the 
past and that the study and analy- 
sis of individual issues wil] be 
much more rewarding than an at- 
tempt to measure the broad 
swings of the various averages, | 
told you that I look for neither a 
broad advance nor a broad de- 
cline in the stock market in 1957. 
but rather a trading range a bit 
broader than in 1956 but prob- 
ably holding in an area bounded 
by 530-430 as compared to the 
524-458 range of 1956. However. 
individual issues will show both 
above and below average price 
action during 1957. I told you that 
1 believe common stocks will be 
a more attractive investment me- 
dium than bonds over the longer 
term. 


The Outlook Over the Very 
Long Term 


In conclusion, I believe the long 
term outlook for both business and 
the stock market is extremely 
constructive over the next decade 
and I would like to close by quot- 
ing from aé recent address by 
Murray Shields senior partner of 
Mackay-Shields Associates of New 
York.7 

“So much for the outlook for 
the year 1957. The longe-range 
outlook—say for the next decade 
as a whole—is for record break- 
ing expansion. A _ glorious new 
America is on the drawing boards 
of our builders, in the pilot plant 
stage in the laboratories of our 
research scientists -and in the 
solid planning of our aggressive 
business leaders. The surge in 
population is almost certain to 
continue for many, many years 
and starting in the early sixties, 
the rate of family formation will 
spurt upward. Our $6 billion per 
annum outlays for research will 
produce a whole new series of 
huge new industries and a long 


list of fabulous new ways of pro- 
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ducing goods at lower and lower 
real cost so that markets can be 
widened with consumption and 
production increased correspond- 
ingly. 

“The road ahead will be a 
bumpy one and there will be 
interludes of recession and of 
merciless competition. But the 
prospect is that by 1966 our gross 
national product will be reaching 
for $690 billion in 1956 dollars 
which would mean that we would 
attain new standards of economic 
wellbeing not ever dreamed of 
by even cur wildest optimists.” 


Robert H. Huff & Co. 
Formed in Les Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
H. Huff & Co. has been formed 
with offices at 210 West Seventh 
Street to act as. wholesale dealers 
and traders: in insurance stocks. 

’ Officers of the new firm are 
Robert H. Huff, President; A. W. 
MeCready, -Jr., Vice-President: 
and Ellenore-Cardno, Secretary. 


Mr. Huff,-who Has been specializ- 
ing in insurance issues for over 
25 years, was formerly  Vice- 
President of Fewel & Co. Mr. 
McCready has recently been with 
Revel Miller & Co. and prior 
thereto was a partner of Walter 
C. Gorey Co: 


Two With Marlo 


(Special.to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE). 

ST. LOUIS; Mo.—John D. Arena 
and’ Ralph F..Vander Meulen are 
now affiliated with Marlo Invest- 
ments, 939 Oakridge: Avenue. 


R.. M..Hicks Opens 
AUSTIN, Tex.—R. Miller Hicks 
has opened offices in the Little- 
field Building ‘to engage in a 

securities business. ° ai 


Detroit Stock Exch. 
Elects 1957 Officers 


DETROIT, Mich. — The Detroit 
Stock Exchange announces ithe 
election of the following officers 
for 1957: 

President: Warren 


A. Wood, 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 





Warren. A. Wood 


Henry Vander Voort 


Vice-President: 
Andrew C. Reid & Co. 

Treasurer: Henry VanderVoort, 
Nauman, McFawn & Co. 

All three were re-elected to 
office. 

Announcement was also made 
of the reappointment of Fred J. 


Oppat as Executive-Secretary &“ 
Examiner and- Betty N. Suiter as 


Assistant-Secretary. 


Governors elected to the: Board 


fora three-year term: 


Walter A. Bayer of F. J. Wink-— 


ler Company; Lawrence H. Dil- 


worth of R. C. O’Donnell & Com-~ 


pany; Warren A. Wood of Baker; 
Simonds & Company. 


The other Governors making up 


the Board.» are Charles E. Exley 


of Charles A. Parcells & Company; 
George A. McDowell of Straus; 
Blosser & McDowell and Henry 
VanderVoort of Nauman, McFawn 
& Company, whose terms expire 
in 1958; Harry A. McDonald, Jr., 
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of McDonald, Moore & Company; 
Roy W. Neil of Andrew C. Reid & 
Company, and John K. Roney of 
Wim. C, Roney & Company, wnose 
terms expire in 1959, Edward C. P. 
Davis and William A. Walker of 
Dickinson, Wright, Davis, McKean 
& Cudlip will continue as Counsel 
and Edwin Bower & White, Bower 
&. Prevo will continue as Auditor. 

Elected to the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1957 are: 


‘Charles B. Crouse of S. R. Liv- 
ingstone, Crouse & Company; 
Samuel Hague of Smith, Hague & 
Company; Peter M. Macpherson; 
George A. Miller, Ferriss, Wagner 
& “Miller; Andrew C. Reid, An- 
drew C. Reid & Company. 


Rambin Sales Mer. 
Of Mun. Securities 


DALLAS, Tex.—Municipal Se- 
curities Company, First National 
Bank Building, have announced 
the appointment of James C. 
Rambin as 
Manager of 
their Sales 
Department. 

Since re- 
turning from 
active duty in 
the Air Force 
during the 
Korean War, 
Mr. Rambin 
served in the 
capacity of 
Municipal 
Sales Manager 
of Institu- 
tional ac- 
counts in the 
Dallas, Fort Worth area _ for 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Mr. Ram- 
bin is a native of Port Arthur and 
attended Tulane _ University, 
Centenary College in Shreveport 
and did post-graduate work in 
S.M.U. Law School at T.C.U. and 
Ohio State University Graduate 
School of: Business. 

Municipal Securities Company, 
which was organized in September 
1956 with a capitalization of over 
$114 million, specializes in the 
underwriting and distribution of 
general market Texas Municipal 
Bonds, and in Over the Counter 
Stocks and Corporate Private 





James C. Rambin 


-Placement Loans. 


M., J. Hickey Ill to Head 
Red Gross Drive Div. 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Matthew J. 
Hickey, III, Vice-President of 
Hickey and Company, Inc., will 


head the finance section of 
the 1957 Red 
Cross Fund ‘ 


campaign, 
Gordon’ R. 
Corey, Busi- 
ress Division 
Chairman of 
the campaign 
announced 


today. 
Mr. Hickey 
held the same 
position dur- 
ing the 1955 
campaign. His 
group. will . § 
carry the Red M. J. Hickey, Ill 
Cross appeal 


to employees of 1.800 banks, fi- 
nance and insurance companies, 
brokerage and real estate firms. 

A 1950 graduate of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Mr. Hickey is also active 
in Community Fund, Heart Fund, 
Boy Seouts, and Junior Achieve- 
ment activities. He is single and 
lives at 921 Private Road, Win- 
netka. 

Named to assist Mr. Hickey as 
Committee Chairmen are Paul J. 
Miller, Assistant Vice-President 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
bank committee; William J. Rob- 
erts, syndicate Manager Glore, 
Forgan and Company, and Donald 
R. Stroben, Research Analyst, 
Glore, Forgan and Company, Co- 
Chairmen of bonds committee; 
Earl E. Matthews, Vice-President 





Citizens Loan Corporation, con- 
sumer finance committee; Eugene 
E. Roth, James Talcott, Inc., fi- 
nance companies committee: C. 
Robert O’Boyle, Assistant Vice- 
President Marsh and McLennan, 
Inc., insurance committee; War- 
ner G. Baird, Jr., Baird and War- 
ner, Inc., real estate committee; 
and Robert Spicer, Bache and 
Company, stocks and grains com- 
mittee. 


Robert J. Besson 
Robert J. Besson. associated 
with Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
passed away Jan. 8 at the age 
of 59. 


Greene & Co. install 
Wire to Morgan & Ga. 


Greene and Company, 37 Walt 
Street, New York City, announer- 
the installation of a direct private- 
wire to Morgan and Companys, 
Los Angeles, California, membes::; 
of the Pacific Coast Stock Ex - 
change, with facilities on a nation - 
wide scale. 


A. L. Wynne Opens 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Allen if. 
Wynne is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 66 Cou: 
Street. 
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Of the cases filed in 1956, 29 were civil and !7 
criminal cases. The important decision to proceed by 
civil or criminal action, or by both, is based upon con- 
siderations of what will, in the light of the particular 
acts involved, produce the most effective entorcemeit 
of the law and its goals and of what is fair to the 
defendant. Criminal proceedings are generally limited 
to obvious forms of per se illegality. Where an injunction 
appears necessary, in addition to the deterrent element 
in punishment, and where further steps must be taken 
to dissipate the restraint and its effects, civil proceedings 
will be instituted. 

Truly effective antitrust enforcement, however, does 
not end with entry of judgments prohibiting or directing 
specific behavior unless tuey are obeyed. In the 66 years 
since the Sherman Act’s passage some 24 contempt 
proceedings have been brought for violation of out- 
standing decrees. Of this 24, one-third or eight have 
been brought in the past four years. One of these 
contempt cases was decided at the close of 1956. in 
United States v. J. Myer Schine et at., 14 respondents 
were found. guilty of criminal contempt “by reason of 
wilful disobedience of the judgment’ entered in an 
antitrust case. We intend to see that, once entered, 
judgments are lived up to. 

A matter of growing importance is the recently in- 
creased criminal penalty for antitrust violations. This 
increase from $5,000 to $50,000 has not been in effect 
long enough for its impact to be measured, but the 
time is approaching when this new maximum will be 
in full effect. In sentencing the defendants in a recent 
criminal case, the court noted that ‘the maximum fine 
of $5,000 for each violation is hardly adequate to 
fit the nature and extent of the offense,” but that the 
new maximum did not apply to the particular indictment 
which had been returned before the law became effective. 

I plan in 1957 to urge passage of legislation which will 
require, under certain conditions, notification to the 
Departreent of Justice sufficiently long before consum- 
mation of a merger to permit the Department to in- 
vestigate its possible competitive effects and to take 
preventive action where that appears necessary. I shali 
urge, as well, legislation to bring bank asset acquisitions 
within the terms of the Clayton Act’s anti-merger sec- 
tion, I believe such antitrust amendments are necessary 
for the effective and even-handed law enforcement pro- 
gram I intend for 1957. 

I am particularly concerned by the problem of the 
congestion existing in state and Federal courts’ dockets 
and delays in liligation. In the conduct of antitrust 
cases, we will continue to place emphasis on techniques 
designed to reduce delays in bringing cases filed to final 
conclusion and to keep our cases current. 

In 1957 hard-hitting antitrust enforcement will provide 
effective and fair protection as quickly as possible. 


ERNEST R. ACKER 
President, Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp. 


The gas and electric utility industry in 1956 marked a 
decade of postwar growth and expansion which was 
beyond the most optimistic predictions of the industry 
10 years ago. The year 1957 promises the continuation 
of this high level of economic ac- 
tivity as the industry looks forwaid 
to another 10-year period of un- 
precedented growth. 

Expansion and progress have key- 
noted the etforts of the electric 
utility industry for many years. In 
the decade since World War II, it 
bas more than doubled its annual 
construction expenditures and _ its 
installed generating capacity. Fore- 
casts indicaie that the industry will 
again double expenditures. and 
capacity bv 1966 to meet increasing 
demands for electric power. 

During 1956, expenditures for new 
plant in the electric industry totaled 
almost $3 billion and investment in 
electric piant and property of the investor-owned elec- 
tric companies was approximately $33 billion. This was 
the fifth successive year in which construction expendi- 
tures have exceeded $2.5 billion. Electricity sales last 





Ernest R. Acker 


year were 16% over 1955 and gross revenues were 
up 8.7%. 
The gas industry tedav is a healthy, vigorously 


growing business with assets in excess of $17 “billion. ° 


The gas ulility and pipelire industry invested $1.6) 
billion in new facilities last year while approximately 
$2 billion is budgeted for construction expenditures in 
1957. Natural gas sales were up 10% over 1955 and 
Zross revenues increased 17%. 

Gas is now the leading heating fuel for the nation’s 
homes, and the number of househeating customers of 
#as ulilities is expected to increase from 16,000.000 to 
21,000,000 by 1960. rei 
_ The dynamic growth pattern in the postwar period 
in both the electric and gas utility industry is due in 
large part to the increasing demands of homes, farms 
industries and businesses for natural gas and electricity. 


Industry is constantly finding new uses by which 
electric bower and ratural gas c-n be used to perform 
tasks efficiently and economically while the home- 


maker is utilizing more 
pliances and devices. 

_ Of increasing importance to the electric utility industry 
ts the gieat progress being made in the application of 


and more labor-saving ap- 
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Speaks After the Turn of the Year 











MORE STATEMENTS IN 
THE JAN. 24TH ISSUE 


Quite a number of statements either were 
received too late for publication in todays 
issue, or for mechanical reasons, could not 
be accommodated therein. These will appear 
in the “Chronicie” of Jan. 24.— EDITOR. 











nuclear energy to the generation of electric power. 
Electric utility companies, individually and in partner- 
ship with otner inaustries, are contributing on a large 


ccale to the development and construction of atomic 
pewer plants across the nation. E 
There are a number of complex problems, technical 


and economic, which remain to be solved before sucno 
plants wiil be able to compete with modern conventional 
steam planis. While it seems probable that many atomic 
plants will be built in this country during the next 
10 years, it is certain that they will not render obsolete 
our existing modern generating stations. Meanwhile, the 
investor-owned electric industry is going forward in 
its efforts to advance nuclear technclogy in the belief 
that this form of energy will be of major importance 
to the industry and its customers in years to come. 


BENJAMIN ABRAMS 
President, Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corporation 


Although 1957 promises to be an improvement over 
1956, I expect the first six months of the new year to 
be marked by extremely keen competition in the sale 
of television receivers and resultant short profit margins. 
This expectation is based upon the 
overproduction in 1956 and_ the 
heavy inventories carried over, par- 
ticularly at the dealer and distribu- 
tor level. Lower production rates by. 
manutacturers during the early 
months of 1957 will have the effect 
of reducing inventories and thereby 
making for a healthier business in 
the last six months of 1957. I believe 
that color television will become a 
more important factor in the last 
six months of the year and will like- 
wise contribute to a betterment. 

Four factors will play an impor- 
tant part in 1957 and in the future 
of the industry. 


(1) Color Television 

(2) Portable television receivers, which are creating 
the desire for the ownership of a second television set 
in the home. 

(3) Transistor radios, which are meeting with increas- 
ing consumer interest and which will eventually replace 
the plug-in radio. Low battery drain in transistor sets 
makes such sets, in some cases, more economical to 
operate than electric sets. The continual reduction in the 
cost of producing transistors will eventually result in 
materially lower priced transistor sets than prevailing 
today. 

(4) The enormous interest in high fidelity phono- 
graphs will likewise contribute substantially to the 
profit picture in 1957. 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 


President, The National Cash Register Company 

The year 1956 will set a new record for sales in the 
o:fice equipment industry. The best available figures 
inoicate that the increase over 1955 will be at least 15%. 
This will naturally vary by individual companies, but as 
an over-all figure, it is indicative of 
the increased demand for products of 
this type during the past year. 

Forecasts for 1957 point to at least 
a comparable increase over results 
for the past 12 months. Inasmuch as 
many of the companies in the indus- 
try operate overseas as well as in 
the United States, such forecasts ob- 
viously reflect an optimism on over- 
seas sales as well as domestic. 

The office equipment industry in 
general is looked upon as a “growth 
industry.” This appraisal is justified 
by actual results for, as a whole. it 
has grown faster than the general 
econony during the past 10 years. 
The basic elements in this growth 
have been the mounting volume of paper work and the 
increasing cost of clerical help. 

One employee out of every six this year spent his or 
her time handling paper in one form or another Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Census and Industry Sources 16% 
of our civilian labor force is now made up of clerical 
workers as compared with only 4% about 25 years ago 

Despite the fact that more than a billion dollars worth 
of office equipment of the type which makes direct sav- 
ings in labor was sold in 1956, there are probably sever: l 
hundred thousand more clerical workers today than ace 
were a year ago. 

_At the same time, the cost of clerical operations has 
risen substantially, so that business is being squeezed 
ever more tightly in the pincer-like grip of ‘its record 
keeping dilemma. # 
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Stanley C. Allyn 


Quite obviously, mechanization in offices has not kept 
pace with what has occurred on the production lines. 
despite all the efforts of the office equipment industry 
to bring about a greater degree of automation to clerica! 
work. 

A key reason for this lag has been the staggering in- 
crease in the volume of record-keeping required of busi- 
ness. Consider, for example, the millions of new life 
insurance policies, mortgages and installment loan ac- 
counts; the fact that the number of checking accounts in 
panks has doubled in the past 15 years; the emergence 
of big government with its enormous bookkeeping prob- 
lems; the mushrooming in size and scope of operations 
of most business firms; the trend toward greater decen- 
tralization of industrial operations, and many others. 

In the face of this growing need, the office equi>ment 
industry has not been idle. New machines and new ac- 
counting procedures have been devised, and have sub- 
stantially improved paper-handling efficiency. Still newer 
machines and methods are in the offing. Put another 
way, the means of vastly improving data-processing are 
already available; in addition, the year 1957 will doubt- 
less see the introduction of new products and processes 
which should help considerably in efforts to achieve 
“office automation.” 


To a more limited ‘extent, the conditions which I have 
outlined also apply to markets overseas as well as to 
those in the United States. Inevitably, there are differ- 
ences; but the problem is basically the same. The volume 
of record-keeping has grown almost universally. With 
mechanization of office functions relatively undeveloped 
in many overseas nations, the need for modern equip- 
ment abroad in some respects is even more compelling 
than the need in our own country. 


There are many problems connected with overseas 
business which do not exist here at home. Shortage of 
dollar exchange and the national interest of individual 
countries in promoting home manufacture can only be 
met by some source of overseas vroduction. 

The establishment of overseas factories in strategic 
locations has been the principal factor in the expansion 
of our overseas business. Sixty-five per cent of the 
money volume of NCR’s overseas sales represents pro- 
duction of foreign plants. This is business which we 
could not have secured without overseas production fa- 
cilities. Two additional factories are now under con- 
struction, one in Japan and another in Brazil. 

Barring unexpected international developments which 
would crimp or even jeopardize the Free World’s econ- 
omy, the year 1957 should bring the largest investment 
~ overseas nations to date in office machinery of various 
ypes. 

For our own company, both domestic and overseas 
sales for 1956 will establish a new record, each running 
about 15% ahead of 1955. The vear 1956 will be the 11th 
in succession in which our overseas sales have set a new 
record. 

Looking to the future, we are making our plans on the 
basis of comparable sales increases for 1957. 

Our organization—manufacture, sales and service—is 
currently at an all-time high of 44,000. Of these, 24,000 
employees are in America, and 20,000 in overseas coun- 
tries. Our capital expenditures for 1957 will be approxi- 
mately $18,000,000, the largest in the history of the 
company. 
| Few industries are more greatly influenced by tech- 
nological advances than the office equipment companies. 
Generally speaking, research and product development 
budgets have been increased substantially each year for 
the past decade. The coming of electronics has been re- 
sponsible for part of this, but office equipment companies 
have always recognized the importance of research and 
new products. In our plans for 1957, research and prod- 
uct develonment expenditures will be at least 20% greater 
than similar allotments for 1956. 

AS it enters the new year, the industry offers a broad 
array Ot products which literally pay their own way in 
terms of increased efficiency and reduced operational 
costs. With both demand and capacity to buy at unvaral- 


leled levels, 1857 can be i 
‘Is, expect 5 a new 
plateau for the industry. di ie ccnaanaa 


: O. KELLEY ANDERSON 
President, New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


AB steadily growing acceptance and appreciation of 
eed unique and highly desirable features of life insur- 
vilce Coverage by the American public coupled with the 
highest disposable income on record will carry tie sales 
of life insurance to an all-time high 
in 1957. 

This greater acceptance and ap- 
preciation of life insurance coverage 
is no mere accident. Social Security, 
Se Insurance, and more recently 
the widespread use of group insur- 
ance protection have done much to 
make the American people more 
aware of the advantages of life in- 
surance. Ownership of these types of 
coverages has pointed un the need 
for additional insurance for adequate 
family protection or retirement in- 
comes. 

People are no longer satisfied with 
only enough life insurance to cover 
burial expenses. They seek to fur- 1e 
nish enough coverage to provide income at levels abovs 


A? 
Continued on page 42 
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new ore-loading station on the Amazon River. 


Some Highlights of the Year Just Ended 








BETHLEHEM STEELS HELP BUILD PENN CENTER. Products 
from nearby Bethlehem plants are being used in the 
buildings in Philadelphia’s Penn Center, including 
steelwork from plants at Bethlehem and Pottstown, 
high-strength bolts from Lebanon, elevator wire ropes 
from Williamsport, and reinforcing bars from Sparrows 
Point. 


NEW OPEN HEARTH AT LACKAWANNA. This heat of steel 
is being peured from a new open-hearth furnace, pro- 
vided under the program of additional facilities at the 
Lackawanna, N. Y., plant, a part of Bethlehem Steel’s 


current $300,000,000 expansion program. 
~ 4 





MANGANESE ORE FROM MEXICO AND BRAZIL. During 
1956 the first shipments of manganese ore were brought 
out of Mexico and Brazil from properties in which 
Bethlehem Steel has an interest. Below is shown the 
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NEW BLAST FURNACE RISES AT 
SPARROWS POINT. This new fur- 
nace, nearing completion at the 
year’s end, is a key item in the 
current expansion program at 
Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point, 
Md., plant, which will give that 
plant an annual steel ingot capac- 
ity of 8,200,000 tons, larger than 
the present capacity of any other 
steel plant in the country. 


THE “STOCKHOLM” GOES TO SEA 
AFTER COLLISION REPAIRS. The 
liner ‘“‘Stockholm,”’ following re- 
pair at Bethlehem’s 56th St. 
Brooklyn Yard of the damage she 
suffered in her collision with the 
ill-fated Andrea Doria, passed 
her sea trials with flying colors 
and is now back in service. 


NEW YORK’S NEW SHOW PLACE 
Opened in the late spring of 1956, 
the New York Coliseum has total 
exhibition area equivalent to nine 
football fields. Bethlehem fur- 
nished the 13,000 tons of steel- 
work and nearly 4,000 tons of 
concrete reinforcing bars. 





a. 








SAFETY IN STEELMAKING 
In the latest annual contest 
sponsored by the Metals 
Section of the National 
Safety Council, Bethlehem’s 
Lackawanna, N. Y., plant 
won first place among all 
large steel plants. The Beth- 
lehem, Pa., plant won second 
place, the Johnstown, Pa., 
plant third. Among other 
Bethlehem operations hon- 
ored for safety achievements 
were plants at Sparrows 
Point, Md., Steelton, Leba- 
non, and Pottstown, Pa. 














TIN-MILL FILM WINS “OSCAR.” “Bright 
Steel,’? a movie in color telling the 
story of Bethlehem tin mill products 
from raw materials to 
the finished ‘“‘tin’’ cans 
and other familiar uses, 
received the first-place 
award among industrial 
films exhibited at the 1956 
Cleveland Film Festival. 


Sees 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FEATURES EXPOSED 
STEEL. Hillsdale High School at San Mateo, 
Calif., is typical of numerous new school 
buildings all across the country featuring 
exposed structural steel, both indoors and on 
the exterior. The steel for Hillsdale High was 
rolled in the Pacific Coast plants of Beth- 
lehem Pacific. 
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= mere subsistence for a reasonabie period of time after 
the death of the insured or after retirement. In our 
present economic environment the head of the average 
American household wants to leave nis samily wits mure 
than just over one year’s norma] income which Is ali 
‘ne insurance which he presently owns will provide. li 
he were to purchase enough protection to provide two 
years’ income, the industry would almost doubie the 
present insurance in force. As long as this condition 
exists in a prosperous economic environment, life in- 
surance sales will remain strong. s 

The excellent training of agents being done by the 
life companies has played a major role in gaining for 
taese men the acceptance and respect which they now 
enjoy. There will be more training courses for new and 
experienced agents in 1957 than ever beiore. 

The rapid growth of group insurance coverage will 
continue in 1957. The principles of group underwriting 
are being applied in new ways and to new situations 
to meet insurance needs. Available types of group cover- 
age will also be improved during the year. 

“Key man” and other business insurance, together 
with insured pension trust plans will continue to grow 
faster than the sales of other ordinary insurance during 
the year. There still exists a vast potential market for 
this type of coverage. Some agents will continue to 
push term insurance but permanent forms will continue 
to be more popular. 

The trend toward recognizing in the premium sched- 
tiles the lower expenses and administrative costs per 
doliar of coverage as the policy size increases will be 
an added factor in increasing the already very keen 
competition between companies. 

In 1957 keen price competition and the general labor 
shortage in many areas will intensify efforts of life 
company managements to reduce operating costs. Im- 
proved methods, the use of new and better machines, 
electronic computers, and the like will be utilized to 
meet competition and to keep net costs as low as 
possible. 

Many life company managements feel the current 
emphasis of selling on the basis of low net cost may be 
harmful in the long run. Life insurance should be sold 
on its real merits—rather than on a purely cost basis. 
indications are, however, that the present trend toward 
cost selling is likely to become even more severe dur- 
ing the year. 

The underwriting standards of most companies are 
being liberalized to provide broader coverage and more 
coverage at standard rates. This trend will continue 
into 1957. 

Improved mortality and a higher return on invest- 
ments may reduce the net cost of coverage to many 
policyhelders in 1957. Several companies have an- 
nounced increases in the interest rate which they will 
pay on funas left with the company. Dividends will also 
be higher in some instances. 


Barring unforeseen changes in the plans of business 


and governments, the present strong demand for money, 
with resultant higher interest rates, will continue in 
1957. It is unlikely that the supply of savings available 
for investment plus the supply of new bank credit will 
be sufficient to meet the demands. Once again the life 
‘msurance companies with some $6 billion net new in- 
vestable funds available will be under heavy pressure 
-rom seekers of long-term money. 


T. COLEMAN ANDREWS 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
American Fidelity & Casualty Company 


The year ahead offers considerable promise to insur- 
ence companies specializing in the requirements of the 
raotor transport industry. 

During 1956 the trucking industry continued to 
demonstrate its tremendous vitality, 
not only. in immediate growth, but 
also in preparing itself for further 
€xpansion in the years ahead. As a 
leading insurer of trucks and buses, 
American Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany had a part in making this 
growth possible and, of course, 
shared in its benefits; and it looks 
forward to even greater successes in 
the next decade for itself and the 
industry it serves. 

Common Carriers, those trucking 
firms which operate under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, provide a perfect illus- 
tration cf the growth trend in the 
inaustry. In 1956 Class I Common 
Carriers, those which report gross annual revenues of 
$200,000 or more, topped their record of $4 billion gross 
revenue set in 1955, according to preliminary estimates. 


In fact, so many Class II Common Carriers, those with 
annual gross revenues below $200,000, have moved into 
Class I bracket within the past five years, that the ICC 
has been forced to reevaluate the earning boundaries 
of these classifications. As a result, on Jan. 1, 1957, Class 
I Common Carriers included only those trucking firms 
which gross over $1,000,000 annually, while Class II in- 
cluded; those grossing between $200,000 and $1,000,000 
annually. 

Many factors have contributed to the expansion of this 
essential industry. industrial and residential suburbani- 
zation have made great demands en the motor transport 
industry. The nation’s truck .and-bus operators have met 
these demands in the traditional American way. 

The trucking industry has proven that it can move 
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freight — all kinds of freight — with greater speed and 
lower t than other existing forms of cxaysportation- 
Capable of going anywhere that a road goes, ot carrying 
large loads or small loads, of limiting handling costs to 
two operations, and of tailoring pickup and delivery 
schedules to the shippers requirements, the trucking 
industry has become indispensable as a short-haul carrie: 
and more and more in demand as a long-haul carrier. a 

And the industry is not standing still. It rapialy is 
making the internal transition wficn will transform it 
from small business to big business. Technological ad- 
vancements in equipment are being. utilized to reduce 
operating costs, improve service, and increase tae margin 

>rofit. ; ; 
“ew lightweight trailers with higher cubic. capacity 
are making it possible to increase payload without 
changing the outside dimensions of the equipment. New 
power units are giving greater mileage at-smalier fuel 
and maintenance costs. : 

Terminals are being modernized to provide more ef- 
ficient freight handling, speedier loading. and more 
complete. mechanical care of equipment. A modern 
terminal in operation is something ‘inspiring -to behold: 
Telephone or racio communication between terminal 
and truck is making possible direct contact between 
drivers and dispatchers. This results in considerable 
savings in vehicle and man-hours, as well as improved 
service to shippers. 

In addition. the truck and bus industry through many 
tax outlays is helping to finance the new interstate high- 
way construction and improvement program waich com- 
menced last year. The industry expects to benefit from 
this modern super-highway system through speedier 
service and lower operating costs. 

Until now the inaustry. for the most part, has found 
the capital necessary for expansion through . plowing 
back its own earnings and through temporary debt fi- 
nancing. However, there has been a trend among the 
top companies (those grossing over $10 million annually) 
to secure the necessary capital for large-scale expansion 
through merger and equity financing. Because of tne 
industry's attractive growth potential it can be expected 
that the trend towards equity financing will continue, 
and many more companies will engage in major ex- 
pansions. 

As a result of the many encouraging developments in 
the motor transport industry, American Fidelity & 
Casualty Company has moved to keep pace with the in- 
surance needs of its policyholders. New coverages have 
been added, so that we are in a position to offer our 
policyholders a package plan to cover their complete 
insurance requirements. Marke] Service, Inc., the service 
arm of the company, has expanded.and intensified its 
operations to provide safety engineering and claims 
service for tre new coverages. . 

We are proud to piace our faith and confidence in a 
great industry that, in typical American fashion, has 
triumphed over the obstacies cf early growth. and that 
has made a habit of iacing ever brighter horizons. 


ARTHUR K. ATKINSON 
President. Wabash Railread Cempany 


Traffic volume on the Wabash in 1956 measured by 
ton-mile performance was nearly 2% greater-than in 
19355 and 1342. greater than in 1954. Operating revenues 
were slightly higher than last year by a’siim margin 
of almost 1° despite. the 6% freight 
rate increase which became effective 
early last March. The failure of the 


lent improvement in revenues. when 
ton-mile performance.was greater 
can be attributed to various hold- 
downs in the rate adjustment and 
changing patterns in the movement 
of commodities. 

Operating expewses of the Wabash 
during 1956 were up nearly 4% over 
1955 with the result.that net income 
before taxes was 25% less than for 
last year. The wage increases, effec- 
tive last Nov. 1, and the rising costs 
ot materials and supplies are putting 
a new squeeze on railroad profits. 
The emergency freight #ate increase effective Dec. 28. 
while welcome. is not expected to meet the higher costs 
of doing business which are already in effect. 

In 1957 I anticipate continued strong demand for 
freight and passengér transportation in line with the 
general good business conditions in the area served by 
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the Wabash Svstem. The fastest growing segment of aur ” 


freight service is piggybacking. I feel we have only 
begun to realize the terrific potential of this new service 
and expect it to carry an ever increasing vortion of 
freight movements in the years to come. We also want 
passenger business and plan to make every effort to 
keep it attractive to the public as a dependable, com- 
fortable and enjoyable means of intercity travel on 
convenient schedules with a maximum of speed and 
safety. 

While the theme for America’s future is peace, pros- 
perity and progress, and the majority opinion is that 
good business should continue well into 1957, it is clear 
that drastie changes must be made in transportation 
regulation if the railroad industry is to remain finan- 
cially strong and capable of meeting the needs of an 
expanding economy. The rate of return an the net in- 
vestment.in Class I railroad property in 19$6 is expected 
to be harely 4% when final figures are available. Last 
year it was 4.21% and has averaged only: about 334% 
since the clese of. World War II. 





rate increase to produce an equiva-.. 
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The rising interest rates on current financing of equip. 
ment are adding new impetus to the case of tne railroad 
industry for the right te earn an adequate rate of return 
on. invested capital. Recent equipment’ trust financjns 
has involved net interest costs of 4% to 5%, wherea: 
only a year ago the rates for borrowing on-new diesels 
and freight cars were around 3%. Obviously, we cannot 
be expected to add to our equipment fleets if the retury 
on the investment is less than the carrying charge. 

The total of capital expenditures in 1956 by Class | 
railroads approaches $113 billion, more than one-third 
of which went for necessary improvements to roadway. 
terminals, shops, signals and ctaer fixed facilities and 
the balance went for new locomotives and cars. Based 
on tce trend of population growth and other reliable 
indices of business activity and consumer demand, ijt js 
expected that. railroad freight traffic in 1965 may be 
30 to 40% greater than the volume being carried today. 
If the railroads are to be prepared to meet this demand 
for rail serviee, they must spend $2 billion for improve- 
ments.to. their plant and equipment each year for the 
next nine years. This will be a continuing challenge 
which will require more than ingenuity on the part of 
railroad management. 

We must have greater competitive opportunity through- 
out the transportation industry so that all carriers, in- 
cluding the regulated and the unregulated, the contract, 
the private and the public common carriers will be free 
to compete fairly for the freight and passengers to be 
moved. This means Congress should repeal the 10% tax 
on travel and the 3% tax on freight shipments. It also 
means that Federal and State regulation of transporta- 
tion must be revised to recognize the changed conditions 
since the railroads are no longer monopolies and present 
use of the highways, waterways and airways has clearly 
established that these are matured methods of trans- 
portation capable of standing on their own feet without 
the help of subsidies. 


BENNETT ARCHAMBAULT 
President, Stewart-Warner Corporation 


Since Stewart-Warner Corporation has now become 
a highly diversified enterprise, with a wide variety of 
products which are distributed in many major industrial 
markets, any forecast of our total operating results must 
be related quite directly. to the gen- 
eral outlook for the American busi- 
ness economy as a whole. 

We believe that -the total national 
level of business activity probably 
will be somewhat Ligher in 1957 
than in 1956, primarily as a result of 
continuing wage ana creait inflation. 
It is our opinicn, however, that—as 
in 1956 — there will be important 
areas. of business which will not 
share in tunis righ level of activity. 
Other areas may reach record or 
near-record levels. 

Fortunately, the 1957. outlook for 
each of the principal industries served 
by the products. cf Stewart-Warner 
Corporation — including petroleum, 
materials handling, autorebile and truck manufacture, 
advanced electronics, aircratt manufacture, and heating 
and air conditioning—seems to be good. The position 
of our.company in many of. these markets also appears 
to be stronger now than it was a year-ago —and 1956 
has been one of the best years in Stewart-Warners 
long history. 

We have continued to emphasize advanced engineering 
development, efficient manufacture and aggressive sales 
effort. It is by these means that we hope it will be 
possible to improve further the position of our stock- 
holders in this era of extremely high taxes, constantly 
rising labor costs and the resuiting depreciation of the 
dollar. 

We expect, therefore, that 1957 will be another year— 
like 1956—when the achievement of real operating gains 
will require intensive effort by business management. 
Given conditions as favorable as have obtained during 
1956, we believe that suca effort by our organization in 
1957 can accomplish significant further progress in all 
arcas of Stewart-Warner’s aiversified activities. 


C. J. BACKSTRAND . 
President, Armstrong Cork Company 
Further modest gains are in prospect for business g¢!- 
erally in 1957, and for building materials and floorine 
products, industrial specialties, and packaging—the three 





es 
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principal markets served by the Armstrong Cork 
Company. 
With the general demand for 


funds exceeding the supply and the 
monetary authorities pursuing a 
policy of restraint, money is likely 
to remain tight throughout most, if 
not all, of 1957. Accordingly, sound 
management of corporate finances 
will become increasingly important. 
As wage advances continue to out- 
pace productivity in many industries 
and further increases in the price 
level occur, a second area deserving 
still more intense management study 
will be cost control.. Rapidly expand- 
ing industrial capacity and increas- 
ing competition point to a_ third: 
management “must” for 1957—still] greater knowleds¢ 
of markets. 
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Steel flows 
with industry 
from sea to sea | 


Not so long ago, industries using 
large quantities of steel tended to 
limit their operations to the 
relatively few areas where steel 
was readily accessible. 


Then the trend to decentralization 
set in. To the benefit of many 
communities of all sizes, industries 
spread their operations far and 
wide across the nation. And steel, 
too, expanded in many ways and 
in many directions. 


Today, United States Steel operates 
mines and manufacturing plants from 
Massachusetts to California. Close to 
where the material will be used, these 
manufacturing plants turn out rails, 
plates, bars, sheets, strip, structural 
shapes, tin plate, wire, wire rope and 
cable, pipe, tubing, strapping, oil-field 
equipment and the like. Small users 
of steel may buy many of the items 
“over the counter” at well-stocked 
warehouses of U.S. Steel from coast 


to coast. 


Since 1901, United States Steel has kept 
pace with the changing requirements 

of America. In the future as in the 

past — as steel continues to flow with 
industry from sea to sea — we will 
continue to cooperate with energy, 
enterprise and faith as your partner 


in progress. 


Chronicle 






Watch THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR on television, alternate Wednesdays, CBS, Channel 2, at 10 PM 
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The broad conclusion then is that this new year will 
offer oppurvunituies for expanaed sales and profits, per- 
haps not to ail industries and companies, but to those 
which employ flexible financial policies, effective cost 
control programs, and imaginative marketing plans. 

Building prospects for 1957 are somewhat mixed, but, 
on baiance, the toral aoilar volume should edge forward. 
The basic demand tor new housing remains strong, re- 
tlecting the desire of mitiLous of Americans enjoying 
higher incomes for more space, convenience and style. 
Home mortgages, however, and particularly those guar- 
anteed or insured by the Federai Government, have be- 
come less attractive to investors as interest rates gen- 
eraily have risen in response to the record demand for 
funds. Since no real improvement in the demand-supply 
situation in the money and capital markets is in prospect, 
it is doubtful that sufficient mortgage funds will be 
available during the coming year to support a level of 
non-farm housing starts niucn in excess of a million 
units. 

Many families facing financing problems in their quest 
for more modern housing wilt shift their interest to 
repair and modernization of existing homes. Expansion 
in this field is likely to otfset any turther softening of 
new home building. Moreover, the recent liberalization 
of FHA Title I should stimulate remodeling work. 

Non-residential building, although feeling the pinch 
of tight money, is expected to advance slightly next year. 
While the physical volume of commercial activity may 
not move torward, indusirial construction is slated for 
still further gains. In the light of widely recognized need 
for an incyeased number of classrooms, the school 
building program should expand in 1957. 

Although the demand for flooring products and other 
building materials will be larger in 1957, recent capacity 
increases for many products imply the need for in- 


creased emphasis on sales and merchandising activities. . 


The advantage will lie with those companies. whose 
products offer distinctive features, such as ease of main- 
tenance, sound conditioning, insulaticn, and more eco- 
nomical installation costs. 

The outlook for the Armstrong Cork Company’s line 
of industrial specialties in 1957 is brightened by the 
prospect of expanded activity in the automobile in- 
dustry, as well as by rising output of machinery and 
equipment. The relentless drive of industrial customers 
for increased productivity to offset rising wage and 
material costs underlies the strong demand for many 
special cost-saving products, such as friction materials, 
adhesives, and packing and gasketing developed through 
careful market and physical research. 

The need to provide the consumer with products that 
appeal from the viewpoint of both appearance and con- 
venience has brought about greater attention to packag- 
ing in recent years — hence the packaging industry 
should sustain further growth in 1957. 

Expanding population and purchasing power, a rising 
level of investment in new plant and equipment, and 
growing government demands for goods and services 
suggest another record year for overall business in 1957. 
Individual company gains, however, will not come autc- 
matically, because there seems to be less expansionary 
force in the economy now than during the past few 
years. As has always been the case, those enterprises 
which do a better job of production, merchandising, 
distribution, and financial management will have the 
greatest success. The Armstrong organization is direct- 
ing its efforts toward these ends. 


G. T. BAKER 


President, National Airlines 


As the scheduled airiine industry crosses the threshold 
of 1957, it finds itself faced with challenges of major 
proportions. _The next 12 months will bring the first 
invense application in the all-important “tooling up” 
process preparatory to the integra- 
tion of turbo-prop and jet aircraft 
into the piston-engined fleet less 
than two years away. 

The magnitude of the undertaking 
can be more fully appreciated by 
considering the tremendous stake of 
the industry’s commitment for jet- 
type aircraft. Five United States air- 
frame builders now hold more than 
$2 billion in firm orders and options 
for turbo-props and jets—not includ- 
ing additional new transports of the 
conventional type. 

The major airlines in this country 
currently have on order 600 such 
airplanes — 259 turbo-props, costing 
$3232 million, and 341 jets with an 
aggregate price tag of $1,741,000,000. As a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board recently observed, this bold 
step represents “undoubtedly one of the most courageous 
and at the same time one of the wisest decisions in the 
business annals of this nation . . . impossible to over- 
estimate in its great significance to the airline industry 
and to the people of this country.” 

Widespread implementation of turbo-props and jets 
envisions an entirely new concept of procedures in 
scheduled air transportation. Problems which never be- 
fore have arisen in integrating new aircraft into an 
airline fleet already have asserted themselves in abun- 
dance and make mandatory the evolution and develop- 
ment of radically different approaches. 

The revolutionary planning to which the nation’s air 
carriers must address themselves in connection with the 
jet age must be accomplished in concert with current 
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lems of improved air space control, proximity warn- 
eS aaaaters,. more efficient ground handling, new 
reservations techniques, methods for controlling the 
perennial “no-show” evil, among other vital factors. 
The various indices which are employed to forecast 
future trends inthe airline business combine to point 
toward continued improvement during 1957. The demand 
for passenger and cargo space should be commensurate 
with the increased availability of equipment as the car- 
riers continue to augment and modernize their fleets 
ring the year. : 
wg ont is wie reason to feel that the best minds in this 
industry are not thoroughly aware of their responsibili- 
ties to the travelling and the shipping public. They 
recognize the magnitude of the job ahead, and while it 
will be impossible to resolve many of the major problems 
for a long time to come, marked progress 1S being 
achieved and the future can be viewed with confidence. 


ALEXANDER M. BEEBEE 


Chairman of the Board, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corporation 
Being in the utility business, naturally we study very 
thoroughly the economic prospects of the area we serve 
in order that we may plan ade- 


upon us. 

All of our studies thus far indicate 
continued growth in the demand for 
our services—gas, electric and steam 
—for the next several years aver- 
aging approximately 6% to 8%. To 
meet these added loads will require 
added. investments in our facilities of 
approximately $15 to $20 million a 
year for the next several years. 

While the indications are that the 


may be slightly less than that of the 
most recent spectacular years, never- 
theless they do indicate a continued 
sound expansion so that we look to 
the future with confidence. 


F. N. BELGRANO, JR. 
President, Transamerica Corporation 


At least in one respect, the year 1957 will not differ 
from previous years. It will see the continuation of a 
never-ending struggle between two completely different 
forces—two unalterably opposed ways of doing business. 
On the one hand is what I like to 
call “dynamic capitalism.” Dynamic 
capitalism means simply doing a bet- 
ter job of putting the best available 
materials, muscles, and brains into 
those products and services that every 
individual wants. As long as the little 
fellow, the customer, can take the 
pay for his work and do with it what 
he wants, then the company that can 
give him that item or service with 
better quality at a cheaper price will 
stay in business. Dynamic capitalism 
calls for hard work and a continual . 
effort to improve. It made this coun- 
try great. It has been proved time 
and again that it can and will work. 
On the other hand there is a creep- : 
ing encroachment of rules, regulations, and restrictions. 
There are rules regarding what may be produced, regu- 
lations for how much may be sold; and restrictions lim- 
iting how these operations may be brought about. How- 
ever high-minded and well-intentioned the regulation, 
it leads inevitably to more numerous and more restric- 
tive regulations. The ultimate result is fascism or com- 
munism, the wanton destruction and ruthless terror which 
we all know about and have seen. 


Obviously, in the coming year as in those past, I will 
work for the ways of dynamic capitalism. I prefer those 
ways, too, for the freedom they give to the operation of 
a very old and natural law—the law of supply and de- 
mand. It is a law which needs no administration, yet 
applies equitably. It holds uniformly for both the large 
and the small in every field of endeavor, including my 
own principal field of banking. Because it is so univer- 
sal, it is necessary to interpret it correctly. 


When the demand for money or credit increases and 
the supply is limited, the price of credit—the interest 
rate—tends to rise, as at present. In the same way, when 
the demand for raw materials increases in order to make 
more plant, more equipment, more finished consumer 
items and the suuply of those raw materials is limited, 
the price of those materials tends to rise, as at present. 
This situation will continue throughout the coming year. 
A rising demand for raw materials by all sectors of our 
economy will continue. . 

Federal, state, and local governments must produce 
more national defense items, will build more roads, will 


construct more schools, more sanitation facilities, and 
other public works. 


More persons will be employed than ever before in 
the history of the nation. The take-home pav of all of 
them, in general, will be greater. As in preceding years, 
they will devote part of their rising income to an in- 
crease in savings deposits, savings bonds, insurance poli- 
cies, and retirement benefits. They will also wish to 
spend more on-such things as automobiles, appliances, 
travel, and leisure activities. 

The business world will do its best to supply the in- 
creased needs and desires of all buyers, both public and 
private. In many cases, firms already are operating at 
full or near-full capacity. Some of them will plan to 
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quately to meet the demands placed 


rate of growth in the next few years . 





expand their capacity by an addition of plant; equip- 
ment, or inventory. It is this group that should remem- 
ber the law of supply and demand and should be cau- 
tioned by it: The added demand for goods with which to 
expand capacity puts an increased burden on existing 
capacity to supply those goods. For the good of our econ. 
omy, therefore, it is necessary that the business world 
be realistic and hard-headed in judging what their sales 
potential is. Then with firm determination, they may 
gauge their production schedules, inventory levels, and 
working capital requirements to realizable fact rather 
than to hoped-for illusion. __ 

If this clear thinking and hard work are accomplished, 
we should see a healthy gross national product of about 
$430 billion. If, on the other hand, there is a wild and 
speculative scramble for raw materials and goods, cur- 
rent inflationary tendencies will grow and will dissipate 
true economic gains in crippling price rises. 


S. CLARK BEISE 


President, Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


It was generally predicted a year ago that the total 
economic activity of our people would continue to in- 
crease. 

These estimates have proven accurate as the achieve- 

ments of 1956 become a matter of 

record. 

This momentum of high activity 
will surely carry over into 1957 and 
find business especially active in the 
early menths of the year. There is 
every evidence that we will progress 
to higher levels of production, sales, 
consumer income and consumer 
spending for the 12 months ahead. 

Business and industry have not 
vet attained the degree of plant and 

- equipment e x pansion considered 
necessary. to Our economy, conse- 
quently these outlays will be even 
larger next year. 

In California and the other West- 
ern States we are participating in a 

vigorous and virile growth, sparked by contributions 

and demands of a steadily increasing population. 

A decrease in residential building construction has 
been more than offset by an expansion in commercial 
and industrial construction. We can expect to see a 
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’ moderate growth in total construction during 1957. Na- 


tional defense expenditures are increasing and this is 
of particular import to the West. 

Development of our economic muscles has been paral- 
leled by an inereased demand for credit. This demand 
is tremendous and is present at all levels in our econ- 
omy: it stems from consumers, farmers, manufacturers, 
merchants “and “builders as well as local state and na- 
tional governments. 

Reliable credit resources are the lifeblood of an ex- 
panding economy. During the past year bankers have 
demonstrated a high sense of responsibility in meeting 
credit needs. Every effort has,been made to advance 
funds in a manner to promote. the-maximum growth 


and production, with -particular concern being directed 


toward the needs of small busitiess:firms which do not 
have access to national capital markets. 

The same policies will be pursued during the coming 
year. ah ria 
ROBERT S. BELL 
President, Packard-Bell Company 


Our forecasts for 1957 point to a year of increasing 
activity in the two major fields in which our company 
is presently engaged. Our Home Products Division is 
primarily devoted to the manufacturing of radio, Hi-Fi, 
and TV products for the consumer, 
and our Technical Products Division 
designs and manufactures electronic 
equipment, most of which is directly 
or indirectly for the Armed Forces. 

While we have treated radio and 
television as one field, actually the 
markets for these products are not 
necessarily the same. For example, 
in 1956 the sale of radios increased 
approximately 20% over 1955, with- 
in the industry, while the sales of 
television decreased approximately 
8%. We believe that the radio mar- 
ket will hold up in 1957, principally 
because of the present low cost to 
the consumer of replacing his old 
set with a new model. The current 
interest in Hi-Fidelity is also expected to contribute 
to a high level of radio sales in 1957. ; 

The television market for 1957 should be good, taking 
the year as a whole. Because of the relatively high year- 
end inventories, there is bound to be a competitive 
scramble during the first four to six months, in order to 
make way for the new models which are generally in- 
troduced around July 1. We believe that the last six 
months of the year will more than compensate for the 
earlier period. Color TV, while still not the factor that 
it was originally anticipated to be, will continue to grow, 
particularly in the fall months of the year. The so-called 
portable TV set will continue to account for a sizable 
number of sales, even though it has not produced a 
satisfactory profit for any manufacturer. We look for 
about 7.2 million units to be sold in 1957, which would 
make it the second best in history. 

Turning to the field~of more highly technica] elec- 
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Now...from §W. 


Automatic Weather “Typewriters” for Transatlantic Planes 


Soon airline pilots who fly the North Atlantic can have 
direct and continuous contact with weather stations, 
keeping posted about weather changes during every 
moment of flight. 

This weather “typewriter” is a specially designed 
airborne teleprinter that automatically and continu- 
ously provides ...in printed page form... the latest 
weather information from stations in Canada and Scot- 
land, as part of the new weather reporting system 
called NARCAST. 

Developed by Federal Telecommunication Labora- 
tories, a division of International Telephone and Tele- 
vraph Corporation, and Creed and Company, Ltd., an 
English subsidiary, this radio-teleprinter is the size of 





an ordinary typewriter, It answers the urgent need of 
transatlantic planes to receive accurate weather data 
over long distances—also it releases voice channels for 
vital traflic information, and permits the pilot to read 
weather reports at any time. 

This is another major advance by IT&T in airline 
communications, bringing greater effi- 
ciency, comfort and economy to air travel. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
For information about NARCAST, write Federal Telephone and Radio Company, a division of IT&T, Clifton, N. J. 
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ic products, we believe that 1957 will be an even 
ieee ar than 1956. The defense budget will be main- 
tained at the present high level, or possibly increased, 
to adi emphasis to the missile development program. 
Every indication is that an increasingly larger share of 
defense dollars will be channeled into electronics, and 
consequently we expect 1957 to be another record year. 
For our own company we expect 1957 to be our 
largest year, or very close to it, in sales. We expect our 
sales to top $30,000,000, and our net profit before taxes 
to exceed $2 million. 


CLAUDE L. BENNER 


President, Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


The outlook for life insurance for the coming year 
couid hardly be more favorable. Both for the compan'es 
and their policyholders, the future looks bright. The 
cost of insurance bids fair to decline as policynolders’ 
dividends seem certain to increase. 
Sales of insurance will again reach 
higher levels in 1957. New policies 
which the companies have recently 
introduced, plus sales forces which 
are ever becoming more efficient, 
seem certain to bring this about. 

The companies’ investment port- 
folios were never in a more health- 
ful condition, mortality ratios bid 
fair to continue their decline, and 
the rapid growth of insurance in 
force has enabled the companies to 
operate even more efficiently than 
usual. Nothing but a severe business 
depression could cause a material a a 
reduction in new sales of life in- Claude L. Benner 
surance in the coming year. 

What is the likelihood of such a business decline? Is 
there anything on the horizon that should make us look 
at the future with anxiety? Certainly, not for the first 
months of the year, for plans for continued investment 
in new plant and equipment seem to insure the con- 
tinuation of a high level of business for the first half 
of the vear. 

Three factors, however, make it somewhat doubtful 
that the level of business can continue upward through- 
out the year. They are the ever-mounting wage in- 
creases, vising prices and higher interest rates. The 
higher prices have mainly been caused by wage in- 
creases in excess of increased productivity. The higher 
interest rates have resulted from an attempt to expand 
credit in excess of savings. Unless we desire, therefore, 
to increase the money supply and substitute bank credit 
for savings, interest rates will remain high and the 
higher rates coupled with the higher prices will inevi- 
tably cut down consumer demand sufficiently to slow 
up business activity. 

Increasingly in the months ahead, the country is going 
to come up against the hard economic fact that wage 
increases in excess of increased productivity inevitably 
will produce unemployment and that the attempt to 
pass these wage increases on to the public by price rises 
will keep goods on the shelf. By mid-summer we will be 
faced with the choice of forcing new currency into 
circulation in order to validate the price rises that are 
now taking place and which mean continued inflation, 
or of permitting interest rates to continue to rise and 
credit remain relatively scarce until there is some slow- 
down in business activity. 

Putting the matter bluntly, so long as present labor 
policies continue, the country is faced with a choice of 
rising prices and continued inflation, or of tight money, 
higher interest rates and some unemployment. 


IION. EZRA TAFT BENSON 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Agriculture achieved a “turn around” in 1956 and the 
outlook for this basic industry for the new year is better. 
Our economists expect a modest price rise in 1957 in the 
aftermath of gains scored during the past year. Our 
expectations are based in part on an 
expanding economy which has at- 
tained new highs in output, employ- 
ment and incomes. This has occurred 
Cespite some slackening in home 
building, automobiles and farm ma- 
chinery. 

The net income of farm operators 
turned upward in 1956. as did the 
prices received. The quantity of ag- 
ricultural exports reached the high- 
est level in 30 years. Farm program 
legislation gave us many of the tools 
we needa to help farmers cut sur- 
pluses, expand markets, increase ef- 
ficiency, and boost net income. As a 
consequence we expect farm and 
ranch people to share more fully in 
our national prosperity in 1957 and after. Realized net 
income of farm operators for the first nine months of 
1956 was about 4% higher than in the same months of 
1955—the first such rise since 1951. This came despite 
the fact that crop procuction equaled the all-time high. 

In only two years since 1947 has the realized net in- 
come increased. One was the war year of 1951 and the 
other was 1956—a year of peace. We estimate that there 
will be another small increase in net income this year. 
In November of 1956 prices were about 5% above the 
low point reached in December 1955. 


Domestic demand has been strong and rising through- 
out most of the period since 195] and the number of 
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consumers has steadily risen. Consumers have continued 
to spend over one-fourth of their disposable income ior 
food. : 

The Soil Bank, created by Congress at the urging of 
President Eisenhower to cut production of- surplus com- 
modities while maintaining farm income, should operate 
on a bigger scale this year. Legislative delays brought 
it into operation last year after many crops had already 
been planted. 

We have high hopes for participation in the 1957 acre- 
age reserve and conservation reserve. Farmers have 
signed up over 10% million acres of winter wheat land 
for the 1957 Soil Bank and we expect a substantial sign- 
up for svring wheat, cotton, and some other basic crops. 
In addition, as much as 20 million acres of crop land may 
go into the conservation reserve. In short, about 40 to 
45 million acres of farm land may be put into the 1957 
Soil Bank — about one acre out of every nine acres 
planted and grown. 

In fiscal year 1956 we moved into channels of use at 
home and abroad about $2.7 billion of surplus farm com- 
modities—a record amount. Our agricultural export pro- 
motion program passed an important milestone in the 
past fiscal year and we are apparently headed for an 
all-time high. 

For all these reasons, I am convinced that agricu'ture 
is now in a position to start back up the economic ladder. 


HAROLD R. BERLIN 


Vice-President, Johns-Manville Corporation 


America should. spend about $66%4 billion on con- 
struction throughout the nation in 1957, three-quarters 
of a billion more than in 1956, present forecasts indicate. 
New construction alone should reach about $45 billion, 
if the general business outlook re- 
mains as favorable as at present and 
money gets no tighter. 

An additional expenditure of ap- 
proximaely $21% buttion will go 
tor enlarging, modernizing, remode!- 
ling, maintaining and repairing 
existing structures. 

Modernization is one of the big- 
gest segments of the entire construc- 
tion industrv and is therefore a 
great stabilizing force. In 1957, for 
every duoilar spent in building new | 
homes, very roughly 80 cents is 
likely to be spent on modernizing 
and repairing of existing homes. 
This should be a_ record-breaking 
market in 1957. 

Although new home building in 1957 is likely to be 
somewhat smaller. than in 1956, due to tight money to 
which the home building industry in particular is 
vulnerable since it operates largely on borrowed capital, 
approvimately 1.000006 new homes should be started 
in 1957, compared with 1,100,000 in 1956, and a decline 
in dollar volume of about 5%. This is no rigid forecast, 
however, for*° demand is still so strong tnat we couid 
have fully as many new home starts in 1957 as in 1956 
if money were to ease materially next year. 

If, on the other hand, inflationary forces, as reflected 
by the rise in living costs and in basic industrial ma- 
terials, should get strongly underway in 1957, money 
would become even tighter and the number of home 
starts could drop below a million. 


If home building should take a considerable drop in 
1957, the building trade can readily and rapidly. make 
up the loss by switching aggressively to modernization. 
It is not merely the myriad of old homes built before the 
war that are in the market for modernization. Actually, 
the 10,000,000 new homes built in. more recent years 
are in innumerable cases already too small for rapidly 
growing families. In thousands of cases, bedrooms must 
be added or enlarged, bathrooms expanded and new ones 
built, attics and basements rebuilt, and car ports and 
garages added. 

Non-residential construction, as it now looks, should 
run very strong in 1957. In the great majority of cases, 
expenditures in this field. should be materially greater 
in 1957. 

Factory construction will continue to boom. There are 
many reasons for this. Population, and therefore the 
market for goods, is increasing at a very rapid rate. 
The South, West and Great Lakes areas particularly are 
developing so rapidly that even more branch factories 
are required. In fact, these regions have become so im- 
portant that some of the very largest plants are now 
being located there. Technological progress continues to 
pour out new products, calling for new factories. Manu- 
facturing processes and production methods are changing 
so fast that entirely new plants are required to replace 
those rapidly becoming obsolete. 

For all these reasons, I expect that more than $3.2 
billion will be svent on industrial construction in 1957, 
an increase of 5% over 1956. In addition to these civilian 
expenditures, the government is expected to spend close 
to half a billion dollars on government plants, mainly 
atomic or otherwise related to military needs. 


Commercial construction reached new peaks in 1956. 
New office skyscrapers rose like mushrooms all over the 
country, with a huge concentration in New York. At 
least $1.4 billion will be spent in 1957 on- offices and 
warehouse construction, exceeding the 1956 figure by 
6%. In other types of commercial construction—stores, 
restaurants, shopping certers, garages, some decline is 
possible. 


Harod R. Berlin 


The very important section of construction that in- 
cludes churches, non governmental schools and hospitals, 
social and recreational centers should grow sharply in 
1957 as this class is still way behind the:housing boom. 





It will account for about $2.75 billion in’ 1997, a 147, 
incre: - 1956. ; 

wn tieility construction, a giant sector that will spend 
anywhere between $5 and $5.75 billion in 1957, a notable 
rise over 1956, should keep right on growing. There is 
an almost insatiable demand for electricity and power 
in all its forms both for perce and tactory, as well as 

ne facilities and natural gas. . 

a ae nublic construction sector, by far the biggest 
single items are highways and schools. More than $514 
billion will be spent on highways in 1957 and it could 
be considerably more, depending on how fast the gigan- 
{ic new national highway program can be put into actual 
contract stage. 

While these great superhighways are being pushed 
through the very heart of great inhabited areas, they 
cause the demolition of an immense number of dwell- 
ings—ultimately, probably, at a rate in excess of 100,000 
a year. These must be replaced elsewhere and are just 
beginning to become an important factor on the demand 
side of the housing equation. ; 

School construction knows no slackening. Because of 
the almost fabulous torrent of youngsters resulting from 
our high birth 1ate, every year is bound to see more 
money spent in this class. Public school construction 
should reach $2.85 billion in 1957, an 11% increase 
over 1956. And, if the Federal Government materially 
increases its subsidization of schools, the figure could 
easily reach $3 billion in 1957. 

Behind the striking edvance expected in most classes 
of construction in 1957, is the continuous, spectacular 
increase in population. We are incieasing at the rate 
of 2.8 million people each year. It won’t be long before 
we grow at the rate of 30,000,000 people a decaue. That 
means adding to our existing population. in less than 17 
years, a number of persons equal to all those who inhabit 
Great Britain. 

The country's business volume was colossal in 1956. 
In the third quarter, our economy was producing goods 
end services at the almost fabulous rate of $414 billion 
per year. In 1957 it should be considerably higher. It 
could reach an average of $425 billion with ease because 
of the rapid rise in consumer incomes provided infla- 
tionary forces do not have to be severely checked by 
sti higher interest rates. The general business outlook 
is cloudier than a year ago but, after 10 years of boom, 
there is no convincing evidence that a setback, which 
would only be natural after so long a period, will come 
in 1957. In fact, all indications are that 1957 will be 
another top year. 


CARL A. BIMSON 
President, Valley National Bank. Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arizona has enjoyed another banner year, establishing 
new all-time records in most lines of business. Non- 
agricultural employment is about 10% higher than a 
year ago, and 1956 retail sales were up 11% compared 
with tue previous year. Manutac- 
turing and mining scored phenome- 
nal gains in 19506 both in physical 
volume and dollar value of out»ut. 
Military and tourist expenditures 
were also at an all-time high for the 
state. Agricultural trends continued 
mixed but total dollar income com- 
pared favorably with the previous 
year. 

Arizona continues to lead the na- 
tion in many indices of growth—as 
it has throughout most of the post- 
war period. Taking the decade as a 
whole, we find that Arizona ranks 
first nationally in percentage growta 
of population, agricultural income, 
manufacturing production. conper 
output and total bank deposits. Arizona’s resident popu- 
lation has increased from 616,000 in 1946 to 1.057.000 as 
of July 1, 1956 according to estimates of the U. S. Census 
Bureau. Current residents number about 1,100,000 as 
estimated by our bank’s Research Department. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of Arizona’s growth 
in the past year has been the continued gains in manu- 
facturing activity. Industrial employment now numbers 
more than 37,000 compared with about 25,000 five years 
ago and 12,000 ten years ago. Expansion has been par- 
ticularly marked in electronics, precision instruments, 
transistors and aircraft. In the Phoenix area our princi- 
pal plants are AiResearch Manufacturing, Goodyear Air- 
craft, Motorola and Reynolds Metals. All of these com- 
panies have further expanded their plant capacity in the 
past year. 

Motorola now has two p'ants in operation and a third 
one nearing completion. The latter will be devoted ex- 
clusively to transistors. During the year both Sperry 
Rand and General Flectric officially announced plans to 
establish plants in the Phoenix area. In Tucson, Douglas 
Aircraft and Hughes Tool Co. are the largest manufac- 
turers now in operation and, in both cases, output and 
employment have continued to rise steacily. 

In common with the rest of the country, Arizona’s 1957 
outlook is excellent in seme respects and uncertain in 
others. Our momentum should carry us forward for at 
least several months. At the same time there are certain 
adverse factors which cannot be ignored. We have a very 
serious drought situation throughout the southwest which 
is severely. Camaging the livestock industry. The tight 
money situation is also having its effect on residential 
building and the financing of some local government 
projects. 

Although higher interest rates are not universally pop- 
ular, they do augur well for bank earnings this year. Our 
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As We See It 


than the average for the 
whole of 1956 is this rate of 
activity, that a very consider- 
able decline in the latter part 
of this year would be: re- 
quired to prevent a new rec- 
ord being made in 1957. To 
be sure, the product mix, as 
it were, of the total output 
has changed and is in proc- 
ess of further change. Some 
things were produced-. in 
much larger quantities in 
1956 than in 1955, and others 
were turned out in smaller 
amounts. The year 1957 is 
almost certain to - produce 
more’ of certain items than 
was the case in 1956, and in 
some other areas production 
may well be down. 


New Plant Outlays 


New plant and equipment 
cutlays in 1956 stepped into 
a gap left by residential con- 
struction and lower consumer 
purchases of new automo- 
biles. Investment outlays are 


still running very high and. 


the usual forecasts indicate 
that they will continue to be, 
although it appears quite pos- 
sible that a substantial fur- 
ther grewth in them may not 
occur. A continuation of the 
current rate would yield a fig- 
ure for this vear well in ex- 
cess of last. The inventory sit- 
uation in the motor industry 
is certainly much better. this 
year than last, and most stu- 
dents of the industry expect 
demand for the more exten- 
sively changed 1957 models 
to exceed that of 1956 by a 
substantial margin. 
Residential construction 
prospects appear somewhat 
less clear, but further decline 
hardly appears in the cards. 
Retail figures fail to disclose 
any reason for anxiety about 
the current disposition or 
- ability of consumers to absorb 
large volumes of general mer- 
chandise. The expenditures of 
government, Federal, state 
and local, are certain to be 
higher than last year by a 
substantial amount. 


Add all this up and a quite 
appreciable increase over 
1956 in the market value of 
total output seems clearly in- 
dicated—-assuming the course 
of affairs runs about as wide- 
ly expected—but how much 
‘of the increase will be in ac- 
_ tual physical output and how 
-much merely the result’ of 
higher prices is another and 
more difftcult question. There 
is, obviously, every indieation 
' that prices will work higher, 
and that any substantial in- 
creases in the usual statistics 
of total output will reflect 
- them quite observably. In- 
creases in gross national prod- 
uct already reported, of 
course, are of this same mixed 
character +— partly reflecting 
real output and nartlv higher 
prices — and that trend is 
Clearly still continuing. Gen- 


eral optimism is running high, 
and there is a rather general 
disposition to demand more 
than is being produced and a 
willingness to go into debt to 
make a bid for a larger share 
of the output. Costs-are also 
rising, particularly as a result 
of rising wages and perhaps 
of slackening rate of output 
per worker. 

These are some of the fac- 
tors which raise the question 
in many minds as to whether 
we shall not presently go into 
a period of harmful “infla- 
tion.”’ The danger appears to 
be real, whatever the term is 
taken to mean, and harm that 
could sooner or later result 
could be and probably would 
be substantial. Any increase 
in costs that can not survive 
a mederate. change in the 
business weather, or any rise 
in prices which tends ap- 
preciably to cut off potential 
demand, would almost. cer- 
tainly exact its toll in the 
course cof time. Unwise expan- 
sion of productive facilities—- 
and there are many who 
think some of it is oceurring 
—to meet a demand not des- 
tined to continue’ will, of 
course, later prove costly. 
Such adverse factors as these 
might or might not bear fruit 
in the course of the current 
year. They often take time to 
come to maturity. 


Ground for Hope 
It is, of course, most earn- 
estly to be hoped that the 
extraordinary volume, of pro- 
duction now envisaged for 


this year will, if it actually - 
-materializes, not bring in its 


train such untoward condi- 
tions as these. Ground for 
such hope is certainly not 
lacking. Abnormal or _ infla- 
tionary factors usually gain 
most headway in a situation 


where abundant funds can be . 


had at relatively low rates of 
interest. That condition, while 
formerly present, is now defi- 
nitely a thing cf the past, 
and the cause of the change is 
not merely or even basically 
Federal Reserve policy. Banks 
of all sorts are now quite ex- 
tended. They are not only ex- 
tended; their assets are in a 
degree not experienced in re- 
cent years in the form of non- 
governmental obligations — 
now frequently termed “risk 
assets."” Commercial banks, 
the source of inflationary 
funds as a rule, find them- 
selves in doubt about further 
extension of credit to business 
by reason of their eapital-po- 
sition, and their so-called ‘li- 
quidity ratio. A more liberal 
policy on the part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities would 
not, obviously, relieve this sit- 
uation. This state of affairs 
may presently place a limit 
upon further expansion of 
business, but it is a restrain- 


ing influence which could 
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prove a preventive of later 
serious trouble. 

The general attitude of the 
Federal Reserve authorities 
has-up-to this time provided 
another brake upon too much 
enthusiasm. This policy could, 
of. course, change — under 
some circumstances doubtless 
it should change — but there 
is as-yet no indication that it 
will be abandoned so long as 
inflation threatens. It should 
be quite possible for industry 
and trade to do very well this 


year without further undue 
enlargement of indebtedness 
either by business or con- 
sumer. We shall have to look 
to the good sense and self- 
restraint of both to save us 
and them from both depres- 
sion and an inilated boom. 


Form Internat’! Ind. 


DALLAS, ‘'Tex.—William K. St. 
Claire is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 3715 
Dickason Avenue under the name 
of Internationa! Industrial De- 
velopment Company. 


(243) 47 
Forms John G. La Forge Co. 
CHICAGO, Ill. — John G. La 


Forge has formed John G. La 
Forge & Co. with offices at 13% 
South La Salle Street to continues 
his investment business. Mr. Ls 
Forge was formerly a partner ist 
La Forge & Wyandt Co. and prior 
thereto was head of John G. La 
Forge & Co 


Van Doran 
Wedegartner Opens 
BROWNSVILLE, Tex. — Van 


Doran Wedegartner is engaging ia 
a securities business from officc. 
at 12 Mile Honeydale Road. 
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Ww WE ARE NOT accustomed to gazing into crysta] 
' balls, it is significant to study the present plans 


which Public Service Electric and Gas Company has 


Certainly the fact that the company’s capital expendi- 
tures between now and 1965 could exceed one billion 
dollars indicates our belief in the continued growth of 


our electric and gas systems. 


For example, the company expects that its electric 
system load will have increased to about four million 
kilowatts by 1965, which is double the load in 1955. 
In the gas business, the building heating customers have 
increased by 270 per cent since the end of 1950. 


All of this means that New Jersey is growing . . . and 
Public Service is growing along with this great state. 
Industrial development is vibrant; urban redevelopment 
is shown in the “face-lifting” as seen in many New Jersey 
areas, particularly in Newark; residential sections con- 


tinue their healthy population growths. 


The years ahead hold great promise for New Jersey 


and for Public Service. We are dedicated to fulfilling 
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i a hich rates are 

ve a large portfolio of loans on W 

re ee upward in keeping with present money 
market conditions. Investment yields on bonds are also 
much higher than a year ago. As a result both gross and 
net earnings in the banking business are likely to show 


substantial gains in 1957. 
FRANK H. BISHOP 
President, Allied Products Corporation 


About one year ago we predicted that Allied would 
show more than a 25% increase in sales during 1956 
with a substantial improvement in profit. The actual 
sales figure, which has just been compiled, indicates an 
increase of almost 40%, going from 
approximately $19,095,000 in 1955 to 
$26,500,000 in 1956. While the profit 
for 1956 has not been computed, 11! 
months figures imply that the full 
year will exceed the 1955 profit of 
$1,200,000 by approximately 50%. 

This unusual improvement for an 
automotive die, tool and parts sup- 
plier springs mostly from the fact 
that we increased our large die, tool, 
prototype and short-run stampings 
facilities coincidentally with the 
largest usage of these services ever 
recorded by the automotive and ap- 
pliance industries in any one year. 
This increase in plant investment 
was made over the last two and a 
half years and was financed through equity sales, long- 
term borrowings, as well as retaining a portion of the 
profit in the business. The increased service for large 
sheet metal die users has been a growing thing with 
Allied. Starting with the origina! iron and steel dies, 
we moved into the Allite (zinc alloy) fast-casting dies 
and finally to plastic sheet metal dies and combinations 
of plastic, Allite and hard metals. In addition to this 
we have established a very unusual prototype sheet 
metal shop for stamping pre-production model panels. 
Finally, we recently built and equipped a plant to sup- 
ply large sheet metal stampings for special short-run 
automobiles, truc«s, and other durables. This rounded 
out and improved sheet metal die and parts service 
will continue to assure for Allied a larger share of the 
tooling market for model changes of durable goods. 

The second Jarge segment of our business, namely the 
RB and Hercules interchangeable punch and button 
die business, which we term our “small tooling” ac- 
tivity, also recorded a sizable increase for the eighth con- 
secutive year. In the last two years this activity has also 
had a new plant addition and improved equipment to 
provide for volume increases and new fields being ex- 
plored in the “small tooling” business. 

The third large segment of our business, namely the 
production of component parts. decreased substantially 
in 1956 contrasted with 1955, particularly for the auto- 
motive industry. These parts include cold-forged parts, 
powdered metal parts, cold-flow parts and precision- 
ground parts. A reduction in volume generated keen 
price competition and resulted in a lower margin of 
profit on the automotive end of this business in 1956. 
However, the aircraft engine precision parts line showed 
a reasonably good improvement in 1956 over 1955, both 
in volume and profit attainment. 


Now, looking into 1957, by study as well as discussion 
of the business expectations of the automotive industry 
with some of its leaders in Detroit, we are forecasting 
that 1957 will see about 10% more cars and trucks sold 
than 1956. We also believe that the tooling work in 1957, 
at least at the present writing, will not approach the 
extraordinarily large tooling programs the truck and 
automobile people undertook in 1956. This is borne out 
in our company by a considerably lower backlo« of tooi 
and die work at this point in 1957 than existed at this 
time last year. 

Lookirg over general business conditions for the coun- 
try as a whole, we feel there should be a continued 
slight improvement in the industrial index, brought 
about mainly by continued large capital expenditures, 
increases in Federal spending, and the maintenance of 
high personal income for the greatest number of people 
ever employed in this country. This picture on the gen- 
eral economy would indicate that our line of small tools, 
which is a nationally distributed item, should achieve 
its ninth consecutive year of moderate increase. 

In addition, we feel that the aircraft engine and 
guided missile business, of which we are a substantial 
parts contributor, will continue to improve particularly 
under the distressed world conditions, and that we 
should perpetuate the 1956 volume betterment of this 
business during 1957. 


Now, over-all, considerin 
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g the fact that we will prob- 
ably have less tool and die work, large gains are not 
expected in 1957. We do, however, feel that we will 
have an increase of somewhere near 10% because the 
component darts line expected improvement should off- 
set to a large extent the reduction in the large tooling 
service. This, augmented with increases in the “smali 
tooling” line, plus the anticipated increase in the air- 
craft engire parts business should net us sales approxi- 
mating $29,000,000 for 1957. However, because we 
anticipate that price competition on all of these items 
will be more severe, no increase in the net profit over 
1956 is projected, but we hope to equal the 1956 per- 
formance in this respect. 

Naturally, this forecast is predicated on the fact that 
there will be no unusual change in the existing state 
of world conditions during the year. We do not think 
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there will be. because we feel very strongly that our 
President has able end effective control of our affairs 
in international matters. We believe firmly that if any- 
one can do the jcb, he is the man to steer our national 
ship through the troubled waters of 1957 and future 
years toward a just and lasting peace with all nations. 
" All in all, we are looking for most segments of busi- 
ness, including Allied, to continue at a high level of 
activity in 1957. 


ROBERT F. BLACK 
Chairman, The White Moter Company 


Following a record year for manufacturers of heavy- 
duty trucks and truck tractors and for the parts sales 
and service business, all signs point to another active 
year for the industry in 1957. Heavy-duty truck pro- 
ducers should be able to match their 
record-breaking 1956 sales volume 
in the 12 months just ahead. 

During 1956 more tian $600,000,000 
worta of trucks in the 19,501-pound 
gross vehicle weight and over cate- 
gory was placed in service by our 
industry, an increase of around 12% 
over the value of these vehicles in 
1955 and almost 100% more tnan the 
1950 total. 

The reasons behind this steady 
growth are still very much in evi- 
dence, and include the increasing 
costs of transporting goods, the 
multi-billion-dollar Federal highway 
program, expansion of population, 
decentralization of industry and 
population, construction of shopping centers at the rate 
of 600 a year and others. 


As higher and higher emergency and permanent 
freight rates are imposed and labor costs of transporting 
goods continue to edge upward, private and contract 
shippers in general are more determined than ever to 
find more economical means of moving the goods they 
produce or sell at wholesale or retail. 


This presents a growing potential market for the new- 
cst types of trucks and truck tractors that can transport 
greater payloads to consignees in faster time. White 
Motor heads into 1957 with its most complete line in 
history, which includes several new White models de- 
signed sp¢cifically for more economical over-the-high- 
way movement of goods and new Autocar models for 
specialized extra-heavy hauling in construction and road- 
building work. 

An important force injected into the long-term outlook 
for our industry is the fact that the current year will 
see the beginning of the influx of new orders for off- 
the-highway construction vehicles and equipment as a 
result of the $30-billion-plus governemnt road building 
program. This can be likened to a “pilot-light,” con- 
tributing new business to our industry and to White 
Motor for the next decade or more. 

This program will benefit our industry in two ways. 
First, actual construction operations on the highways 
are going to require the use of thousands of all types 
of heavy-duty trucks in which White and Autocar 
specialize; and second, after the highways are completed 
they will open up new vistas, both in location of new 
industries and in more convenient through-ways, for 
the facilities offered by trucks. 


WILBUR T. BLAIR 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Sharon Steel Corp. 


The year 1957, should be one of the top years for the 
steel industry. This, of course, is not news. If steel did 
not break records each year, it would not continue to 
be the vigorous industry it has proved itself to be. 

During the first half of the year, 
we expect the industry to operate at 
a 100% capacity level. The outlook 
for the last six months, while good, 
may experience some decline, and 
it appears now. that the industry’s 
production may dip below a 90% 
capacity level. 

Steel purchases by the auto indus- 

try may be one cause of the decline, 
as auto production drops during 
model changeovers. Another reason 
the first half should be better than 
the second is that steel. buyers may 
purchase ahead to offset tae antici- 
pated price rise as a result of higher 
labor costs in the second half. 
° During 1957, the industry will 
probably witness increasing prices. The industry has 
been trying to absorb the higher costs of labor, iron ore, 
scrap, coal and limestone, but the cost pressures make 
increased prices almost a certainty. 

Even the cost of steel expansion has been steadily 
climbing upwards. Twenty-five years ago, it cost $50 a 
ton to build new steel capacity. Today, tae figure is over 
$350 and is still rising. 

And steel must continue to expand. It is the backbone 
for the continuing economic growth of the country. 
Besides providing for the population increase of 314 
million a year, steel must be available for the expanding 
highway program. This alone will require 41% million 
tons per year for the period 1957 to 1969. The Federal 
highway program, by itself, can almost absorb the 
expansion rate of five million tons per year now in 
progress. 


The rising standard of living in the United States has 
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increased the demand for steel fivefold on a per capita 
basis since 1900. The average family of four people 
today calls for a steel capacity of three tons. This means 
that by 1970, when the population reaches 200 million, 
we will need 200 million tons of steel. 


sides viding for the expanding economy, steel 
wae rete to meet world crises. The Suez situation 
is just one example of how dependent the world is 
upon steel. The full force of the oil cutoff through Suez 
has not yet been felt. If the Suez problem is not cleaned 
up shortly. there will be a big call upon steel to provide 
even more tankers in 1957. 

Estimates for the years ahead are even more favorable 
than for 1957. Once the Federal highway program gets 
into full swing and the railroad industry gives the 
go-ahead on their estimated $20 billion spending for 
new equipment over the next ten years, the demand for 
steel should continue upward. 


Instead of a five million ton yearly expansion, the 
figure should be closer to seven million tons, which 
indeed spells prosperity for the industry for a long 
time to come. 


JOSEPH L. BLOCK 
President, Inland Steel Company 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-seven should be an- 
other good year for the steel industry. Operations are 
now at or above rated capacity, and present demand 
indicates that this should be sus- 
tained through the first quarter, and 
very likely for the second quarter 
as well. 

Beyond this, it seems likely to 
me that there would be some taper- 
ing off in demand with a lower rate 
of cperations for the last half of the 
year. I say this because I believe 
steel consumers are gradually build- 
ing up inventories. An additional 
factor is the tight money situation 
which should be a restraining in- 
fluence in respect to consumer pur- 
chasing and capital expenditures. 

Nevertheless, total production 
for 1957 should approximate 120 
million tons of ingots of about 90% _ 
of capacity. Should this come to pass, it will be another 
record for the industry. 


ROGER M. BLOUGH 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corp. 


The steel industry enters 1957 at a record-breaking 
rate of production and there are indications that steel 
consumption may well set a new record during the 
next six months. Had it not been for a 34-day strike in 
mid-1956, the past year undoubtedly 
would have established a new 
production record. Now, with a 
three-year no-strike contract the steel 
industry may look forwar to un- 
terrupted production in serving its 
market. 

Despite the problems which con- 
front the steel industry we enter the 
vear 1957 with expectations of good 
steel production for some months to 
come. This expectation is supported 
by the strength of the over-all econ- 
omy and of the consuming industries 
vital to steel. 

Our best estimates indicate that 
Gross National Product, the nation’s 
output of goods and services, will 
continue its upward movement well into 1957 and that 
over-all industrial production may well establish a new 
high in the first half of 1957. 


We agree with predictions of the automobile industry 
that high consumer. income and sharp styling changes 
in 195% automobiles should result in the production of 
more cars in 1957 than in 1956. 


Machinery expenditures should rise slightly. Total con- 
struction expenditures, aided by public utility construc- 
tion and highway building, will continue at a strong 
pace despite some decline in residential construction. 
The capital goods boom, however, has begun to slow 
and output in the second half of 1957 is not likely to 
equal the first half rate. 

Oil and gas drilling activity will continue to increase, 
given additional impetus by uncertainties over Middle 
East oil, while United States shipyards will be straining 


to meet urgent demands for merchant shipping, particu- 
larly tankers. 
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Production of freight cars ought to be at the best level 
attained in several years, and with improved farm income 
there is a better outlook for agricultural implements. 

This pattern of steel demand and production will 
result in a high level industry operating rate, with 


output probably higher in the first half of 1957 than in 
tie last half. 


With regard to steel industry expansion plans, an- 
nouncements have bcen made to date by industry 
spokesmen that acd up to more than 15 million ingot 
tons of additional capacity by 1958 or early 1959, and 
it seems likely that the industry’s plans will continue 
to grow beyond the 143 million ton total projected by 
the end of 1958. This expansion program will round out 
and modcrnize existing facilities, improving the quality 
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Unlocking the secrets of the universe 


AMAZING TEXTILE FIBERS spun out of natural gas... 
wonder drugs squeezed froma lump of coal... shining 


_~ 


stainless steel forged from drab. brownish earth. 
These man-made marvels—and nearly ever\ thing 
else that is vital to modern living — were born in the 
minds and hands of research scientists in their search 
for a better understanding of our world. 

Never satisfied with things as they are, the research 
scientist takes apart the raw materials of nature to cap- 
ture the basic “building blocks” of the universe. Then 
he rearranges and combines the pieces into new and 
better things that help improve our lives. 

Hundreds of useful products have been created 
from such basic substances as oil. natural gas, ores. air, 
and water. And the wonders yet to come. the exciting 
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things of tomorrow, are being sought and found in the 
research laboratories of today. 

Research is a living thing to the people of Union 
Carbide—for it is the foundation upon which their work 
is built. The elements of the earth are a constant chal- 
lenge to their insatiable curiosity and technical skills. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 
help satisfy basic human needs. Write for “Products and 
Processes” Booklet H. 
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ef products in many instances as well as adding substan- 
Ually to capacity. 

United States Steel will continue to share in this pro- 
rram of expansion and modernization as it has in the 
mast. We are ever conscious of the importance of long- 
range planning in our efforts to serve our customers 
end to anticipate future steel markets. During 1956 we 
ennounced plans to add 670,000 ingot tons to the steel- 
raking capacity of U. S. Steel’s Pittsburgh district plants 
end 1.3 million in the Chicage area. Much of tais increase 
vill be concentrated in heavy products, such as plates 
end: structurals now in tight supply. Other corporation 
expansion programs under consiaeration, as well as the 
(‘me schedules of those announced, will have to be 
re-appraised in view of the Government’s decision last 
week not to re-open certain expansion goals. 

In reviewing and evaluating the activity of the steel 
fadustry as well as business in general, it must be rec- 
ognized that forces beyond the control of business man- 
sgement are at work in the nation. A major force is 
the unremitting cost inflation within the framework of 
vvhich affairs of business have had to be conducted for 
mearly two decades. 

Like other industries that require heavy investment 
?a long-lived fixed assets with the consequent heavy 
outlay of capital expenditures to replace facilities as 
they wear out, steel producers are increasingly concerned 
with the problem of inflation. 

Because of the inadequate amounts recovered from 
fepreciation there has been a heavy drain on profits. 
Contrary to historical uses of profit, businessmen are 
finding that a substantial portion of their profits have 
to be devoted or reverted to replacement of existing 
plant and equipment. The erosion of profits during the 
past 15 years of inflation has posed a problem for all 
businesses — large and small—in replacing worn-out 
equipment and expanding to meet a growing economy. 


The steel industry of this country has done an out- 
rtanding job in meeting the increasing demands that 
have been thrust upon it in recent years. For instance, 
U. S. Steel, since 1945, has spent some $3 billion in 
modernization and expansion and it intends to spend 


i2ore. 


Basically, however, the problem of heavy industry, 
wwhere large amounts of money are required for equip- 
ment, lies in the need for a revision of depreciation 
ellowances under the tax laws. Need for such revision 
again is rooted in growing inflation. Under the present 
law business is allowed depreciation for only the number 
of dollars originally invested in a given facility regard- 
less of the decline in the dollar’s buying power. When 
it becomes necessary to replace such a facility, we find 
that inflation has increased equipment costs several 
times over the cost of years ago. 


LYMAN B. BRAINERD 


President, The Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company 


While no one can foresee with certainty what 1957 
will bring, there seems to be nothing in sight now that 
would warrant an expectation of any slackening in the 
demand for the engineering and underwriting services 
provided by the boiler and machinery 
insurance companies. The year just 
ended has been an active one for 
this branch of the insurance industry 
and, overall, a satisfactory one. 

Official figures are not available 
at this writing, but indications are 
that in both written and earned 
premiums the boiler and machinery 
insurance industry set new high 
marks in 1956. It appears likely that 
writings will be found to total about 
$65,000,000, with earned premiums 
approximating $62,800,000: This 
means that written premiums ex- 
ceeded those of 1954, the next highest 
year, by almost $2,000,000, and earned 
premiums surpassed the $60,000,000 
jevel for the first time. Naturally, along with this 
increase in premium volume—which reflects the high 
rate at which industry in general operated in 1956— 
came also an increased exposure to loss. It appears that 
the year brought the highest dollar volume of incurred 
Josses which the boiler and machinery insurance line 
has yet sustained. The total seems to have been some- 
thing like $16,000,000. If that estimate is borne out, the 
loss ratio for the line should rise slightly above the 
24.5% set in 1955. Even so, however, end of the year 
figures should show the line as having produced a 
moderate gain from underwriting. 

Among the losses incurred during 1956 were some 
fairly large ones. However, the most noticeable charac- 
teristic of the general run of losses was a decided in- 
crease in the cost ver loss. Because steel and copper 
are used so extensively in power plant equipment, price 
increases for these two metals were factors in raising 
costs of both new equipment and repair parts, Prices of 
most durables, including building materials. moved 
upward during the year as did labor costs. Price inflation 
of this sort makes itself felt quickly in the losses eccur- 
King under boiler and machinery insurance policies. 

New products and new manutacturing processes 
which have appeared in such fields as chemicals, petro- 
chemicals, plastics and synthetic fibres, are engaging 
the close attention of the engineering departments of 
— insurance companies, not only in analyzing the new 

zards created, but in developing on their staffs men 
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having the specific knowledge needed in making effec- 
tive inspections of the special machines and vessels used 
in the processes. 

The insuring and inspecting of nuclear energy power 
plants continues to occupy the attention of the property 
and liability insurance companics in general and the 
engineering staffs of boiler and machinery underwriters 
in particular. The year saw progress in setting up means 
whereby capacity for the extremely large limits sought 
for botn property and liability exposures may be made 
available through pools participated in by many com- 
panies. However, prevention of accidents at nuclear 
power plants should be of even greater importance than 
the providing of indemnity for loss and it is this that 
will call for engineering services of the sort in which 
boiler and machinery insurance companies have had 
many years of specialized experience. 

For this branch of the insurance’ business, 1957 
promises to be a year of continued opportunity for 
serving industry’s ever-growing needs for the line’s 
protective services on boilers and power machinery. 


FRANCIS C. BROWN 


President, Schering Corporation 


The future of the pharmaceutical industry is based 
upon medical and scientific advance. It is as unlimited 
as is the variety of diseases that may afflict man and 
animal. The lives of countless millions and their ca- 
pacity to earn a living have been 
altered profoundly by it. 

The most revolutionary factor in 
modern society is clearly the chang- 
ing picture in health and nutrition. 
Medicine has changed dramatically, 
and the possibilities for health and 
long life are extraordinary in terms 
of a few decades ago. Each day finds 
reports of important new discoveries 
in medical science. New advances 
in diagnosis, innovations in patient 
care and powerful new drugs de- 
signed specifically to counter age- 
old diseases crowd each other in the 
rush of scientific progress. 

Today we stand at the threshold 
of possible contrels or cures for 
many of the most afflicting ailments of mankind. Many 
of the lethal diseases of a few decades ago have yielded 
to antibiotic and chemotherapeutic agents. The sex 
hormones have solved many of the problems of lite 
and glandular imbalance and the newer knowledge of 
the vitamins and nutrition has materially. improved 
the health of a new generation. The human machine 
is yielding its secrets to the research worker. Mental 
diseases are now for the first time being effectively 
treated with counteractive and calmative agents. Even 
the number one crippling disease, rheumatoid arthritis, 
is being effectively controlled by use of the newly dis- 
covered *“‘Meti”’ steroid drugs. : 

Such progress has not come about by chance, nor have 
these discoveries all happened at once. The pharma- 
ceutical industry has long recognized. its responsibility. 
and its opportunity in the field of researgh in’ drugs. 
Schering, for instance, has plowed back into research 
each year, for more than a decade, more than 10% of 
every dollar income for the purpose of discovering new 
compounds or improving old compounds. Hundreds of 
new drugs have been developed and studied in a year, 
with perhaps only one or two finally reaching the mar- 
ket. Much of the research has been in fields where no 
product could be foreseen, only a possibility of a new 
contribution to scientific and medical knowledge. 

There is no doubt that the pharmaceutical industry 
will continue its rapid progress and expansion through- 
out 1957. Many factors encourage this. optimistic .out- 
look. The market for pharmaceutical: campounds is 
expanding. The increases in birth rate. the prolongation 
of adult life due to pharmaceutical and medical advance, 
the expanding overseas markets for pharmaceuticals all 
add to the potential market growth for our industry. 

The financial condition of our industry is. based on:the 
discovery and marketing of effective drugs. The com- 
panies in our highly competitive field. cannot rest on 
their past or present efforts. Frequently we find the 
most efficacious drugs superseded and made obsolete 
by a new discovery. 

Continuing research also means that in’ time, perhaps 
this year, we may see a new avenue of. research open- 
for the first time. Cancer, cardiovascular diseases and 
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certain heart conditions may soon ‘tall before concen- ° 


trated research effort. 

In the past five years we have experienced the re- 
sults of years of intense laboratory work. The broad- 
spectrum antibiotics, the mental-calming drugs, the -po- 
tent new steroids, anticoagulants, and many other sig- 
nificant compounds have brought new hope to millions 
of persons suffering from a variety of diseases. 

The time spent on unmarketable research work is not 
in vain, for in research it is the patient probing of the 
unknown, with the tools of know ledge we already have. 
that accounts for the “unexpected” advances. , 

The products of our laboratories are the future of our 
industry. Consequently, the keynote to the: financial 
soundness of the pharmaceutical industry is research. 

At present, all indications are that the pharmaceutical 
industry will have a favorable year in 1957 The long- 
range future outlook is-as bright as the present. 
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GEO. GARVIN BROWN 
President, Brown-Forman Distillers Corp, 


When looking at the distilled spirits industry anq j:: 
apparent consumption picture tor 1956, one Majo: 
development that occurred during the last month of th, 
year has to be taken into consideration. ; 

This is the price increase in the 
blended whiskey market. There is 
little doubt that these price increases 
will inflate sales figures for the year 
under review, not through greater 
consumer purchases. but -through 
larger trade inventories. Such stock- 
piling as reflected in 1956’s volume, 


however, will deflate the: normal 
sales pattern for 1957. 
It is estimated that normally, 


without any price increase, consSump- 
tion of distilled spirits in 1956 would 
have approximated 210 million gal- 
lons. This is 5% over 1955’s con- 
sumption of 199.6 million gallons. 

One of the reas@ns, for this 
growth is probably due to the Federal 
Government’s curbing of inflation which was initiated 
early last Spring and created a.tight money market fo: 
personal credit on high priced items such as automobiles, 
houses, etc. This credit curtailment undoubtedly chan- 
neled some dollars away from these high priced items 
to lower priced goods since the costs for essentials— 
food, rent, clothing—changed very little. 


An inflated 1956 apparent consumption of 215 million 
gallons or perhaps higher will give the industry a gai: 
of 8% over 1955 and comes closer than any other yea: 
to the industry’s all-time high of 231 million gallons 
consumed in 1946, a year when cash was plentiful but 
consumer goods critically short. 

However, regardless of the price increase in blends 
and its inflationary effects, 1956 consumption will stil! 
be the industry’s second best year, and its expected 
growth during 1956 will, for the first time in many 
years, nearly keep pace with the over-all economic 
climb. 


Each year sees a new record set for the number of 
decorative packages in the industry and 1956 was no ex- 
ception. In 1955, the trade had available approximately 
50 decanters as well as numerous other decorative pack- 
ages for the consumer. These passed the 60 mark tor 
the current season, and in addition to decanters the 
number of snecialties continues to grow. For the 1956 
holiday buying season it is estimated that consumers 
will spend approximately a quarter billion dollars for 
distilled ‘spirits gift packages. 

The decanter volume for 1956 should run about 36 
million bottles or three million cases: This would easily 
be a record, and exceeds by far the volume of only sev- 
eral hundred thousand cases of five years ago. We 
do not think that it will stop here; new records will in 
all likelihood be set again in 1957. 

The direction for the future, however, may not con- 
tinue in the decanter field since this innovation has just 
about reached its ceiling in returns. This type of pack- 
aging, however, will most likely continue to account for 
the lion’s share of the industry’s gift sales. 

The role of the distilled spirits industry in the lucra- 
tive Christmas gift field is not a temporary development 
We think that it's clear that each year, as we in the 
industry produce more imaginatively beautiful gift items. 
such as the Early Times Coloramic Decor Decanters, we 
will take more and more of a share of this market. 


In 1955, consumers expended $4.5 billion for distilled 
spirits. For 1956, taking into consideration higher con- 
sumer. prices for spirit “blends which affect only the 
last two months of the year and not in all states, the 
industrv should receive from the consumer an estimated 
$4.7 billion. 


In 1957, consumer expenditures for distilled spirits 
should hit the five billion dollar mark. This would al- 
most equal the record amount svent in 1946, even though 
consumption in 1946 reached 231 million gallons whil¢ 
consumption in 1957 should run at around 215-220 mi!- 
lion gallons. 


Higher prices, not only because of the recent in- 
crease in blends prices but more importantly because 
of the’31.50 per gallon increase in the Federal excise tax 
in: November, 1951, plus continually added states taxes, 
will result in deHar volume in 1956 almost matching 
1946, though physical consumption volume will lag bY 
about 6%. 

In 1956 consumers used’ an estimated. 1.63% of their 
buying power for distilled spirits, as against 1.65% i= 
1955. Though consumption will be higher, it will not keep 
pace with the increase. in consumer’s buying power 0! 
some 6% over 1955. The. industry’s share of the con- 
sumers expenditures for 1956 will hit its lowest level i! 
years, comparable to that of mid 1930's depression period 
Once again, while the economy has climbed to recorc 
heights, the distilled spirits industry participation }! 
this growth continues at the depression level. 
, inequitable taxation must-bear the main responsibilit® 
for this situation as 1956 saw state and local taxatio! 
for our industry continue upward. A scheduled chang’ 
in the $10.50 per gallon Federal excise tax rate promise* 
for last April did not occur, and there seems little hop: 
that the promised reduction in April, 1957, will be 
Sranted. In addition to the tax increases on consumptio 
in several states this past year, Kentucky increased 1'> 
production and importation tax rate by 100%. 

There is no doubt that any change downward in ta* 
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ANACONDA 





A new sourceof COPPER 


rom “‘the richest hill on earth’’ 


At Butte, Montana—‘“‘the richest hill on earth’’— 
copper’s future has never looked better. One reason 
is Anaconda’s activity at Berkeley Pit, where a 
new open pit mining operation is recovering prof- 
itable low-grade copper ore. 

Experimental work at Berkeley Pit, begun in 1954, 
assures an ore reserve of at least 100 million tons. 
Today Berkeley Pit is yielding ever-increasing ore 
tonnages. When fully developed in mid-1957, this 
project alone will be adding 65 million pounds of 
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copper annually to the world’s supply and will 
continue to do so for many years to come. 
Berkeley Pit is just one phase of Anaconda’s pro- 
gram which assures for Butte a mining future even 
brighter and longer than its long, productive past. 
Meanwhile, Anaconda continues to apply its more 
than 60 years’ experience, not only to the develop- 
ment of new copper sources, but to meeting the 
expanding needs of industry for more and better 
products in the entire non-ferrous metal field. 


56270B 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, aluminum, 


tellurtum, uranium oxide, nodultzed manyanese 
ore and standard ferromanganese, treble- 
super phosphate, arsente, bismuth, indium, 


silver, guild, platinum, palladium, cadmium, sele ntum, 
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rates, particularly the $10.50 Federal tax. would nat- 
urally affect consumption favorably, primarily through 
the channeling of consumer dollars away from illegal 
sources of liquor to the legalized industry. 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD 


U. S. Senator from Virginia 


Reduction of Federal expenditures by a minimum of 
$5 billion under the level proposed by the Administra- 
tion for the new fiscal year beginning July 1 is necessary 
to justify consideration of any general tax rate reduction 
on a sound basis. Actually, the ex- 
penditure reduction should be greater 
because revenue at present rates is 
distorted by inflated prosperity 
which cannot safely be regarded as 
permanent. 

I personally believe Federal ex- 
penditures can and should be reduced 
by far more than $5 billion a year 
without impairing national defense 
or any other essential federal func- 
tion. 

The Federal debt is dangerously 
high, and it should be reduced in this 
period of unprecedented prosperity. 
To justify tax reduction we must de- 
velop a surplus sufficient to cover 
both debt reduction and the tax cut. 
This can be achieved only through substantial expendi- 
ture reduction. 

In these dangerous days it is imperative that we do 
two things: : 

(1) Strengthen our military power, and (2) strengthen 
our fiscal stability. 

To do this we must eliminate nonessential expendi- 
tures, reduce the astronomical public debt, and on the 
basis of a balanced budget give relief to hard-pressed 
taxpayers. 

The Federal budget for the coming fiscal year con- 
templates the highest Federal expenditure level in all 
our peacetime history, including the highest Federal 
expenditures for nondefense, domestic-civilian programs, 
and no reduction in foreign aid after ten years of these 
give-away programs. 

Economic foreign aid should be at least reduced if not 
eliminated. In these days of unprecedented prosperity, 
nondefense domestic-civilian programs should be cut to 
the bone, and there is little reason to propose new ones. 
More efficiency in the military services would both 
strengthen our defense and reduce costs. 

We have piled up the Fedéral debt *to"@ point where 
the interest on.it is costing 10% of our total Federal tax 
collections, and the debt itself is an important factor in 
inflation which has*now resumed its devaluatiom ofthe 
dollar. 

The Federal Government is doing too much both at 
home and abroad. Unless we retrench drastically in every 
nonessential function and program, there can be no jus- 
tification for tax reduction and we shall continue to edge 
eloser to financial instability which would render us 
powerless to defend ourselves or preserve our form of 
government. 





Harry F. Byrd 


HARRY A. BULLIS 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 

We have just completed a year when economic activity 
has reached the highest peak in history—in gross na- 
tional product, in personal income and personal spend- 
ing, in business capiial outlay, and in employment. There 
has been a constant increase in mo- 
mentum through 1956. That momen- 
tum will carry well into 1957. 

The most powerful factor has been 
the upward thrust which the econ- 
omy has received from the huge ex- 
penditures by business for new plant 
and equipment. Plans for capital ex- 
penditures extend well into the fu- 
ture. It is possible that a combina- 
tion of increased construction costs, 
higher cost of capital and the squeeze 
of increasing costs against profits 
may cause some deferment of capital 
outlays. However, defense spending 
will probably increase xnd spending 
by State and local government will 
continue its upward trend. 

Total personal income will be larger in 1957 as the 
result of increases in wage rates, some of which are al- 
ready provided for in union contracts. Farm income 
appears to be improving. 


Employment will be high because more people will be 
required for the expanded industrial plants and for the 
services needed by the constantly growing population. 

The trend of prices will be higher rather than lower, 
but the price rises are not likely to get out of hand. It 
will be more difficult to earn profits, because increased 
costs cannot readily be passed on to consumers. 
tition will be exceedingly keen. 

We enter 1957 in a state of high prosperity and whi 
the outlook on the domestic scene hipaa | ang necmesr 
disregard the international situation. It will be some 
time before the Suez Canal can be put back into opera- 
tion. Even if good progress is made in working out set- 
tlements of problems in the Middle Fast, we will feel the 
sr age ete of economic dislocations in England and 
. — Europe. We shall have to supply the oil they 

eed and also the dollar exchange for its purchase. This 
will place an added burden on our monetary system. 


Harry A. Bullis 
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Europe may find it necessary to curtail its imports of 
United States products. 

Our country is so much a part of world economy that 
American industry cannot take a complacent attitude 
about world affairs. Economic setbacks in other areas 
of the globe, especially in Europe, will affect us ad- 
versely. The months ahead will bring both hope and 
disappointment. One thing to the advantage of the free 
world is that the Hungarian episode has revealed to the 
“neutralist nations” the true character of Russian domi- 
nation. 

The outlook for the food industry is excellent. Con- 
sumers are still spending nearly 25% of their incomes 
for food. In 1955 the total was about $67 billion; in 1956, 
about $69-70 billion; and the trend is still upward. Popu- 
lation growth annually is adding nearly three million 
more mouths to feed and our growing children are eat- 
ing more each year. Furthermore, the American people 
are still upgrading their diets. 

An increasing number of housewives are working to 
add to the family income and they like the foods which 
require less time in the kitchen. They want ease of 
preparation as well as high quality. 

I believe the demand for processed foods will continue 
to grow. All large food processors are working to develop 


better and mere economical ways to prepare foods so’ 


they will be more nutritious, more palatable, and more 
convenient to use in the home. While processing adds to 
the cost. there are compensating factors in less waste, 
better quality and saving of time for the housewife both 
in her marketing and in her kitchen. 

There is opportunity in the food industry for imagina- 
tive progress both in processing and distributing. The 
housewife wants new iceas in foods ang the food industry 
will do its best to keep up with her wants. 


C. RODGERS BURGIN 
President. The New England Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


In attempting to give an opinion as to the business 
outlook for 1957, it seems to me that one is obliged to 
give more serious consideration to political and eco- 
nomic conditions outside of this country. in addition 
to those prevailing here, than has 
been the case since the early years 
following World War II. Even dur- 
ing the hostilities in Korea, the 
problems which confronted the 
Western World seem, in retrospect 
at least, to have been less complex 
and less far reaching in their eco- 
nomic effects than those with which 
we are faced today. It is because 
we cannot escape the repercussions 
on Our Own business economy of 
happenings and conditions in Hun- 
gary, the Middle East, Europe, and 
England, that we cannot afford to 
be overconfident as to the continu- 
ance of the boom in the United States. 

On the domestic front, our coun- 
try enters 1957 with business activity at a high level, 
the demand for credit showing no signs of subsiding, 
money rates threatening to move even higher and most 
signs pointing to a continuation of the boom. There 
are, of course, good reasons for believing that the first 
quarter, and perhaps the first half of 1957 cannot help 
being a period of high business activity, and that the 
sheer momentum of the forces responsible for our pres- 
ent state of prosperity will permit of nothing else. At 
the moment capital expenditures by industrial concerns 
are running at an annual rate of close to $38 billion 
and are expected to increase slightly in 1957. Gov- 
ernment outlays will undoubtedly be higher, and con- 
sumer buying, particularly in the field of automobiles, 
is also expected to move up again.° : 

But even with all of these favorable signs, there are 
to this observer a number of questions for which satis- 
factory answers are difficult to find; and which suggest 
the wisdom of a degree of caution in projecting our 
enthusiasm more than three or four months ahead. 

Number one among these relates to the possible ef- 
fects on our domestic economy of the troubles in Europe 
and the Middle East resulting from the Suez Canal 
crisis. Unless this situation is remedied far more 
quickly than seems likely, these adverse effects, not 
only on the economies of the countries of the Middle 
East and Europe, but on our own as well, could be far 
reaching and serious. They could evolve dollar ex- 
change, trade activity, business prosperity, and even re- 
lations between governments. Since economic troubles 
in that part of the world will inevitably have an im- 
pact on affairs in this country, they will certainly bear 
watching. 

_ Another question has to do with the supply of credit 
in relation to the demand. Capital projects requiring 
long-term invesiment, such as new plant construction, 
roads, schools, public buildings, dams, and residential 
structures are normally financed out of savings, and the 
amount of long-term credit available for these projects 
is limited by the rate of savings of the country. With 
the present enormous and increasing demand for this 
kind of credit, one wonders whether the money being 
saved is sufficient to supply the demand. Commercial 
bank credit for the shorter-term needs of business and 
trade is also swollen today, and the insatiable demand 


for both of these types of credit—long-term and short- 
term—is the reason for today’s high interest rates. That 
they should be allowed to rise without interference, 
and make further borrowing increasingly expensive 
and more difficult is to the everlasting credit of the 
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Federal Reserve authorities. Any other course 
stage of the game would simply invite disaster. 

Accompanying this great surge of borrowing anq 
spending have come higher and higher Wage costs 
higher costs for raw materials, higher inventories sae 
perhaps to be in evidence soon, lower profits for busi- 
ness. How far can we stretch our economy without 
something letting go, if the stretching continues here 
or getting ourselves perilously vulnerable to the same 
result if a squall should come up in Western Europe? 


L. M. CAMPBELL 


President Second National Bank, Ashland, Ky. 


The consensus of opinion appears to be that the tempo 
of the 1956 economy will, with possible minor excep. 
tions, continue well into, if not throughout, the year 
1957. Accepting this as a correct conclusion, business 
large and small, must gear operations to conform with 4 
continuation of the speed of the economy, in addition 
to the projection of the extent of its duration. 


As an important part of this planning, credit require- 
ments for operating and capital expenditures must be 
very carefully considered. In numerous instances such 
planning will materialize into applications for legitimate 
credit needs. 

Many areas reported in 1956 a presence of credit de- 
mand in excess of available funds for lending, thereby 
producing a “tight money” money condition. Such cir- 
cumstances are inevitably accompanied by higher 
interest rates. Anticipating that there will be no reduc- 
tion in the demand for credit in 1957, as compared with 
1956, it is highly improbable that the borrower will 
enjoy a lower interest rate during the ensuing year. 
This condition might well prevail until the supply of 
available funds for lending is in better balance with 
the applications for credit. 

Many bankers share the feeling that the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, during this 
period of higher interest rates, will continue to exercise 
their existing wise policy of credit restraint, without 
which the inflationary potential of the high level of our 
economy might well get beyond control. 

I feel confident that the banks across the nation will 
do everything possible consistent with sound economic 


practices, to satisfy the financial requirements of their 
customers. 


at this 


FREDERICK P. CHAMP 


President, Cache Valley Banking Company, 
Logan, Utah 

As we enter the New Year, I see no immediate basis 
for an easing in the money market unless Federal fiscal 
authorities decide to resort to measures which would be 
inflationary and, I think, unjustified, despite the current 
squeeze. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that adjustments of this kind 
are wholesome and are needed in a 
rapidly growing economy, which can 
easily get out of hand if it continues 
to operate under forced draft with 
the help of easy credit. 

I am also one of those few mort- 
gage men who do not feel that it 
would be a calamity if, in a given 
year, we failed to build more than 
one million new houses in this coun- 
try, because I believe in that field 
also periodic stock-taking is neces- 
sary and makes for sound growth. 
The fact is that we have been build- 
ing too many houses and that not 
only has this building boom contrib- 
uted substantially to the unusual.demand upon the sup- 
ply of credit, but it has developed soft spots in certain 
areas which have actually been over-built. 


As for business, I think we can be assured of a rela- 
tively good year in 1957 and that if we have the couras®, 
patience, and prudence to uphold.a stiff credit policy, We 
can have a relatively stable dollar as well. 


ORVILLE S. CARPENTER 


President, Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

The year 1956 was one of great progress for Texas 
Eastern. Highlighting the year’s activities was the be- 
ginning of construction of a new pipeline southwestward 
to the Mexican border and the expansion of other com- 
pany facilities. When this —— 
is completed. Texas Eastern will 
become the first major importer © 
natural gas from Mexico for res’ 
in the: United States. ; 

The full impact of this new Pro 
gram on the company’s earnings W™ 
not be felt until late in 1957. 1» 
tially, the new line will increase Tex 
Eastern’s system capacity by 250,000 
000 cubic feet of natural gas per ¢* 
or approximately 20%, but of pa” 
ticular importance is the location 
the new line which makes availa) 
gas reserves in the United States 2 
Mexico which were previously 
distant from the company’s lines " 
provide sources of supply. Seve'* 
contracts have also been negotiated with domestic Su!" 


pliers for additional reserves in fields along the rou" 
of the new line. 


Supplementing the favorable prospect of increase, 
Continued on page ” 
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revenues resulting from the Mexican expansion program, 
Texas Eastern’s 1957 prospects are further enhanced by 
the diversification program which will see the entry of 
the company into a major new business, the large scale 
pipeline transportation of petroleum products. Hearings 
are now in progress before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion concerning the reconversion program. The com- 
pany expects a favorable decision on the issue early in 
1957, and anticipates initiating activity as a major com- 
mon carrier of petroleum products by mid-summer of 
1957. It is confidently anticipated that the operation of 
the Little Big Inch as a common carrier will be profit- 
able from its inception, and will contribute to the com- 
pany’s future earnings. 


0. W. CASPERSEN 
President, Beneficial Finance Co. 


1956 passed into economic history with gross national 
product, national income, employment and most other 
economic indexes at an all-time high, but with wide- 
spread concern over the inflationary trend. After sev- 
eral years of wholesale and retail 
price stability, these price levels are 
beginning to move up. 

The last half of the year was 
characterized by tight money con- 
ditions as the demands for credit 
from government, business, and con- 
sumers exceeded savings. Banks and 
insurance companies had to sell gov- 
ernment bond reserves to increase 
their loanable funds. The lower 
liquidity position of the institutional 
lenders, depressed bond prices and 
increased the cost of money. The 
Federal Reserve Board made a num- 
ber of upward revisions in the re- 
discount rate and took other meas- 
ures to discourage would-be borrow- 
ers. International developments ag- 
gravated inflationary trends. 

1957 starts with no slackening in the demand for 
funds. The outlook is for increases in all the economic 
Jandmarks, but with probably half the increases reflect- 
ing inflation in costs rather than increases in real pro- 
duction or purchasing power. The cost-profit squeeze 
\vill continue to push industry to invest in more efficient 
equipment and machinery. International stresses will 
eertainly not allow any significant drop in Federal ex- 
penditures. Capacity operation of the economy may 
bring danger of inflationary pressures, but it means high 
Jevel of employment and high consumer incomes. With 
increased incomes consumers will continue their up- 
\vard grading in consumer patterns. In this process they 
will use consumer crédit freely. Even if there is some 
casing of inflationary pressures as the high capital in- 
vestments of the last few years come into production, 
inanufacturers will depend on high consumer purchases, 
und the accompanying use of credit to clear the market. 
Pledge Mg reasons we look forward to expansion in 

e use of consumer credit, and more particularly in 
our field of small loans. 

Tight money will raise interest rates somewhat, but 
vvell established small loan companies will be able to 
cecure funds for sound expansion. 


HAROLD E. CHURCHILL 


President, Studebaker-Packard Cerporation 


There is every indication that the automotive indus- 
*ry should be in a very healthy condition with a rising 
jaarket during 1957. With major styling and engineer- 
ing advances for the new models. more people will be 
Jooking and buying cars and the 
over-all sales volume should be close 
vo 6,500,000 cars for the year. 

This will be a very favorable 

mtmosphere within which Stude- 
Dbaker-Packard will move forward 
on its new program to strengthen its 
}roducts in the market place. With 
cost reduction and sales development 
yhases of this program on target 
entering the new year, the firm is 
alning for a break-even point in the 
near future and prefitable operating 
Lates by the end of 1957. 
- With first production of Packard 
Clippers in South Bend Dec. 19. the 
company completed its plan to con- 
centrate all its domestic automotive 
Inanufacturing in plants in that city. In addition to 
Lubstantial cost savings resulting from this move. new 
standards of quality, craftsmanship and manufacturing 
efficiency have been possible which will benefit pur- 
chasers of the company’s cars and trucks. 

While this program is on a “lean and hard” operating 
asis to bring costs back in line with expected sales 
olumes, it also represents a new approach for the com- 
pany in its market coverage. Product and promotion 
proesrams will emphasize the low and medium priced 
jlelds where traditionally Studebaker-Packard has had 
its 
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 — 


sreatest acceptance among the non-mass buyers who 
want advanced engineering in cars that in styling are 
-Cistinctive from the other cars on the road. 

a is every confidence that the corporation has 
‘he products, the programs and the management to meet 
tS Objectives in 1957. 





WALKER L. CISLER 
President, The Detroit Edison Company 


Here in Southeastern Michigan, the automobile center 
of the world, the economic outlook for 1957 appears 
bright. Automobile manufacturers have spent very large 
sums in order to provide distinctively new models and 
the public reception of these new 
cars has been enthusiastic .This leads 
to the belief that..automobile sales 
and auto plant operations will con- 
tinue at high levels throughout 1957. 
Although Michigan has a wide di- 
versity of industries, the operating 
level of the automobile industry 
naturally is reflected throughout the 
entire economy of. the -State. 

As industries continue to expand, 
one of the most definite trends is 
the use of more and.more electric 
energy. Our large power: customers, 
in order tod improve -their competi- 
tive position, are continually plan- 
ning and building new facilities 
which require large blocks of power. 
There seems to be no limit to such advances. We are 
not alone in this for other power companies. throughout 
the country are experiencing similar-.increases in de- 
mands. 

While the increased use of electricity in homes and 
commercial establishments may be less. spectacular, the 
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percentage increase is larger than for industry and ‘it. 


seems definite that this situation will continue for the 
next several years. Better lighting, more appliances and 
many other factors are contributing to increased power 
consumption by domestic customers. Air conditioning 
already is an important factor, and the time when elec- 
tric space heating through the use of heat pumps will 
be practical may be close at hand. 

All. of these combine to indicate substantial growth 
for the electric power industry here in Michigan and 
throughout the country. Detroit Edison’s annual rate of 
revenue growth for the last 25 years has been 8%. and 
we foresee no slackening in this trend. The year 1957 
holds good promise of being approximately 8% higher 
than 1956 in both gross revenue and net income. 

On the minus side, our wage and fuel-costs are edging 
upward. During 1956, coal costs increased 47 cents per 
ton and freight rates went up 15 cents per ton. We 
anticipate further increases in 1957 of 25 cents per ton 
ior coal and 10 cents per ton for freight. 

These increased costs will be somewhat. offset by our 
new highly efficient thermal generating equipment and 
other operating economies. 

While there is great activity in atomic power develop- 
ment by the electric power companies: throughout. the 
country, it will be several years before power from this 
new source will become a reality. In Michigan we expect 
to carry on the construction of the Enrico Fermi Atomic 
Power Plant so that installation of a large part of the 
reactor building and structure will be completed by the 
end of 1957. 


JAMES F. CLARK 
President, ACF Industries, Inc. 


1957 should be one of ACF Industries’ best years. 

Because we are diversified, it is impossible to relate 
our prospects to a single industrial area. My prediction 
is based on expected continued growth of the most 
remunerative part of our business. 

We once relied almost exclusively 
on sales of railroad equipment. Our 
diversification program has now 
reached the point where we earn 
roughly half our profits from non- 


railroad and non-defense business. 
The figures fluctuate, but indicate 


a general pattern of greater profit- 
ability from the “newer” items. In 
the fiscal year that ended April 30, 
1956, 25% of our sales were in non- 
railroad and non-defense business, 
and that 25% accounted for 61% of 
our profits. In the first six. months 
of the current fiscal year, non-rail- 
read and non-defense business ag- 
gregated 22% of a greater sales 
volume and was responsible for 46% of profits. 

The “newer” areas in which we are now active—the 
areas that are untraditional to ACF— include: nuclear 
energy, electronics, missiles and components, high 
pressure valves and fittings, and airframe comvonents. 
The company has long been engaged in the fields of 
automotive fuel systems, railroad equipment-leasing and 
manufacturing and defense products. 

In nuclear energy, we have just announced receipt 
cf our fourth and fifth orders for test and: research re- 
actors, thereby reaffirming our leadership in that field. 

In missiles, recent declassification by the Navy of 
elements of its Sidewinder missile revealed that our 
Avion division was responsible for development of 
Sidewinder’s guidance and control system. 

In automotive fuel systems, we expect sales to increase 
at least 10% over 1956 due both to the improved out- 
look for the automotive industry and to additions to our 
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list of original-equipment customers. The prospects for 


small gasoline engines such as those found ‘in power 
mowers and outboard motors, is particularly bright. 
Carter Carburetor division is preparing its entry into 
the fuel injection field. 

The above are merely examples. The others of our 
seven product divisions report similarly encouraging 
prospects. , 
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In fiscal 1956, ACF earnings were $6.08 per share 
on sales of $245 million. It appears as of this date thai 
earnings in fiscal 1957° will “be approximately $7 per 
share. Despite the steel strike and the effect of the drop 
in 1956-model automobile production, earnings for the 
first half of the current fiscal year were approximately 
the same as for the corresponding period in the previous 
vear. Our backlog of orders rose $16 million and now 
stands at. $246 million. 


LUCIUS D. CLAY 


Chairman of the Board, Continental Can Company, Inc. 


We expect 1957 to be another prosperous year, both 
for the United States economy as a whole and for the 
paekaging industry. All signs point to a record level 
of business activity in the United States and that this 
prosperity- will.be well distributed 
throughout the nation and most of 
our industrial system. Industry, 
government and the population at 
large cam all be expected to con- 
tribute toward creating the new 
record. Recent surveys of business 
investment plans indicate that in- 
dustry intends to increase its spend- 
ing for new plants and equipment 
by more than 10% during the year. 
Government spending will be 
higher, both for defense and for do- 
mestic purposes. The new Federal- 
state program designed to modern- 
ize the nation’s highway system will 
begin to play an important part in 
this increase in government activity. 
Finally, the consumer will do his part by continuing 
to spend his rising income. 

In specific terms, we expect this year a Gross National 
Product in the neighborhood of $435 billion, repre- 
senting an increase in the physical volume of production 
of 2.5%-3%. In our own field of packaging, we expect 
to show a greater increase than this. The business 
of packaging benefits not only from growth in the quan- 
tity of goods produced in the United States but also 
(and perhaps more importantly) .it benefits from one 
of the key charagteristics of our modern, high standard 
of living. This is the enormous desire and preference 
for goods which are better, more attractive and more 
convenient to use than the goods we used to buy. In- 
dustry’s -continuing attempt to satisfy this desire has 
brought a rising emphasis on the packages in which its 
products are shipped and sold, and has led to a tre- 
mendous increase in the number, quality and variety 
of packages being produced. This trend will certainly 
continue in 1957. Consequently, we expect that the rate 
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of growth in our own: industry: will be substantially 


greater than the growth in the economy as a whole, 
and possibly twice as great. 

This year, probably even more than in recent years, 
this growth is likely to be at an exceptionally higher 
rate in the newer fields of packaging. An obvious ex- 
ample is plastics, where new materials.and-new methods 
have produced a host of packages with uniquely attrac- 
tive and useful qualities. But there are many other 
examples, including many from the old and once un- 
glamorous business of making metal cans. The aerosol 
can is probably one of the most unusual containers ever 
developed and is admirably suited to the modern de- 
mand for convenience and good looks. The aerosol is 
also an excellent example of a container which has 
itself helped to create a tremendous increase in demand 
for the products that are sdld in it. While the bulk 
of the packaging business (and a good part of the 
growth) will continue to go to the more traditional 
forms of metal, paper and glass packages, these newer 
packages will play a key role in making 1957 the pros- 
perous year we expect it to be for the packaging i1n- 
dustry. 


HARRY COHN 
President, Columbia Pictures Corporation 


The motion picture industry is part and parcel of the 
economy ‘of America. It would be difficult to contem- 
plate our pattern of living without motion picture en- 
tertainment, either in the theatre or through television 
in the home. We contribute to and 
benefit from its gross national prod- 
uct of more than $400 billion a year. 

Columbia’s participation rests pri- 
marily in theatre attendance and 
films for television.. The former, our 
older business, after some years of 
diminishing demand in the face of 
the newer attraction of TV, shows 
convincing evidence of steady im- 
provement. 

Americans have an avid and in- 

bred love for drama, mystery, com- 
edy and documentary presentation. 
The metion picture. can, does and 
will continue to supply that want, 
sensitive to changes in the mood and 
taste of the public, backing the cour- 
age of its experience with great resources of capital, 
talent and physical facilities. 
_ Our country is hardworking and happily prosperous. 
Our people are fully employed. They demand for re- 
laxation the entertainment product we supply. In that 
economic and social climate, motion picture producer= 
i imagination and sound judgment will prosper i! 

JOd, 


Harry Cohn 


Continued on page 9” 
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Andrew N. Overby to 
Join First Boston 


The First Boston Corporation, 
100 Broadway, New York City, 
has announced that Andrew N. 
Overby, who has resigned as As- 
sistant Secre- 
tary of the 
Treasury and 
United States 
Executive Di- 
rector of the 
International 
Bank for Re- 
construction 
and Develop- 
ment (World 
Bank), will 
join the Cor- 
poration at its 
principal of- 
fice in New 
York on Mar. 
1,1957. He will 
be concernea with all aspects of 
the investment company’s business 
with particular emphasis on inter- 
national and monetary affairs. 

Mr. Overby has been Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury since 
1952, when he also was ap»ointed 
United States Executive Director 
of the International Bank. for Re- 
construction and Development and 
a member of the National Security 


Anurew IN. Uverby 


Council Planning Board. Prior to 


that, beginning in July, 1947, he 
served as United States Executive 
Director of the International Mon- 
etary Fund and in February, 1949, 
became Deputy Managing Director 
of the Fund. 

Following his return to civilian 
hife in 1946, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Army, Mr. 
Overby .rejoined the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York as As- 
sistant Vice-President and later 
in 1946 was granted leave fron 
the bank to become ‘Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In that post he also 


’ served as. the, Secretary’s Alter- 
“nate on 


the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. Mr. 
Overby has also been United 
States Fxecutive Director of the 
International Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Overby began his career in 
banking in 1930 with the Irving 
Trust Company; leaving to join 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York in 1942. 

During the course of his service 
with the Treasury, Mr. Overby’s 
responsibilities have at various 
times included international fi- 
nancial and monetarv activities, 
national security affairs, national 
banking supervision, the U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds program, and assist- 
ance on Treasury debt manage- 
ment problems and relations with 
the Federal Reserve Svstem. He 
has represented the Treasury at 
many national and international 
conferences, and has attended all 
of the annual meetings since 1946 
of the Poards of Governors of the 
International Bank an? of the 
International Monetary Fund. 


Hemphill, Noyes Co. 
Admits J. M. De Sieyes 


J. Maleolm de Sieyes has been 
named ae_e general partner’ in 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of princival securities exchanges, 
it has been announced. Mr. de 
Sieyes joined Hemphill, Noyes in 
1946 and is currently manager of 
the research department. 

Mr. de Sieyes, a graduate of 
Darthmouth College and Harvard 
University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, joined 
Crystal Research Laboratories, 
Hartford, Conn., in 1945 following 
service with the French Army, 
U. S. Air Force, and the Office of 
Strategic Services. 

He is a member of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts. 


Now Automation Shares 


_ WASHINGTON, D. ©. — The 
firm name of Automation Devel- 
opment Securities Co.. Inc.. 734 


Fifteenth Street, N. W. has been 
changed to Automation 
Management Corporation. 


Shares 
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K. R. Heyman Opens 
VERONA, N. J. — Kenneth R. 
Heyman is conducting a securities 
business from officés at 38 How- 


With Lakewood Secs. 


7~ +e 
Speciaa To 


HE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LAKEWOOD, Ohio — Joyce J. 


Perrymore is now connected with 


J. W. Alcorn Opens 
BROKEN BOW, Okla. — James 
W. Alcorn is conducting a securi- 


ard Street under the firm name Lakewood Securities Corporation, ties business from offices on Car ‘= 


of K. R. Heyman & Co. 


14714 Detroit Avenue. 


eron Street. 
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Procter & Gamble continues to broaden and diversify 


its family of products...an important reason 


for the Company’s year-in, year-out growth and progress 


The products you see spotlighted above have 
recently been added to Procter & Gamble’s al- 
ready long list of successful. brands. 


What we would like you to notice particularly 
is their variety. 


They include a toothpaste, a shortening, a 
household cleanser, a detergent for automatic dish- 
washers, a brand of peanut butter and the newly- 
acquired Duncan Hines line of baking mixes. 


Some of these additions stem naturally from 
the Company’s long success in the manufacture 
of soaps and detergents. Others—such as Big Top 
Peanut Butter and the Duncan Hines mixes—are 
a natural outgrowth of Procter & Gamble’s inter- 
est in the production of shortenings and edible 
oils. All of them fit logically into the Company’s 
established manufacturing operations; all of them 
call for the marketing and merchandising skills 


developed through experience in some of the most 
highly competitive businesses in America. 


In Procter & Gamble’s research laboratories, 
other new products are constantly being devel- 
oped with a view to extending, diversifying and 
strengthening the Company’s product family even 
more—and to giving greater service than ever to 
the nation’s households. 


This continuing search for new products—as 
well as the constant improvement of existing 
brands—has been a major reason for Procter & 
Gamble’s steady, healthy growth and progress 
over the years, in the face of the keenest kind of 
competition. This growth, in turn, has helped the 
Company become a leader in providing Guaran- 
teed Employment, Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans and other benefits by which our employees 
may share directly in the Company’s continuing 
success. 


Procter & Gamblie 
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Continued from page 54 
L. L. COLBERT 


President, Chrysler Corporation 


The year 1956 will be ranked as the automobile 
industry’s third biggest year, the retail markct for new 
cars in 1957 should be bigger than 1956 by a substantial 
margin, and the whole long-range future presents a 
great, growing potential market for 
the automobile industry. 

The American motorist’s enthusi- 
asm of the really new models 
presented in the closing months of 
last year put increased vigor in the 
final months of the 1956 market. As 
an example of this surge in demand, 
at Chrysler Corporation our dealers 
sent us orders for more than 400,000 
cars in the first 40 days after tneir 
introduction on Oct. sv. Our fleet 
sales people, whose 1956 business 
was ahead cf 1995, report record 
orders running 100% ahead of 1955 
and 50% ahcad of 1954 for tiiis same 
period. 

In response to this demand our 
U. S. plants were geared up to produce more than 275,000 
of our 1957 Chrysier Corporation passenger cars by tne 
end of 1956. 

There is a very good chance for 1957 to be one of 
the industry’s two top years here are some of the 
reasons underlying our anticipation of a bigger market 
in the longer-range future. 

In the eight years from 1947 to 1955, there have 
been added to the middle income group in the United 
States more than 14,000,000 fainilies ana individuals with 
personal incomes above $4,00J-a-year. In tae same 
period, the number of famiiies and incividuais with 
incomes below $4,000-a-year has decreasca by 7,000,0uu. 
Families and inaividuals with ineomes above $4,000-a- 
year now account for more than four-fiiths of ail per- 
sonal income compared to two-toirds in 1947. As more 
and more families and individuals continue to move 
above the $4,000 annual income level taey are abie to 
spend more of their earnings for new automobiies and 
other durable goods. 

According to estimates, new households will be 
formed at an annual rate of lv, 0u from 1956 to 1960 
and at an annual rate of 861,00) from 1961 to 1965. 
And a very large proportion of ta.se newly-fori.ed 
families will be new car buyers. 

By 1965, the nation’s population is estimated to 
increase to 193,000,000 from 1t66,vv.,00U0 in July, 1956. 
A major part of this growth wiil take place in tae 
suburbs of the country’s 168 metropolitan areas, resulting 
in an important increase in tne nuniber of two-car 
families. 

Nearly 14% of car-owning families in our country 
last year had two or more cars, cou pared with less than 
5% in 1948. This trend toward more multi-car famili2s 
Zives every indication of continuing. 

To return to the automobile inaustry’s prospects for 
the new ycar, one of the best reasons for anticipating 
a bigger market next year than 1956 comes from our 
own Chrysler Corporation dealers woo have been telling 
us that there is a big difference between this and any 
other new-model introduction period they can remember. 
In previous years there has ben hcavy attendance in 
dealer showrooms on opening day, but it has always 
tapered off to normal in a week or ten Gays. Last year, 
however, showroom traffic reniained heavy week after 
week. We credit this continuing interest to our com- 
pletely redesigned cars with their “Flight Sweep” styiinz 
and lower lincs, new Torsion-Aire suspension system, 
aerodynamic stability and added structural and safety 
features. 

In view of the enthusiasm for tie 1957 models, and 
taking into account the many cvidences of strength in 
the economy and indications of an incr.asing demand 
for automobiles, there is a very good chance that 1957 
could be the second biggest year in the history of the 
automobile business. This would put it above 1950, the 
second biggest year now on the books, when 6.3 million 
cars were sold at retail, and somewnat below the record 
year of 1955 when 7.3 million cars were retailed. T. is 
is the way our market for 1957 looks to us right now— 
given a reasonable working out of the serious economic 
and political difficulties abroad. 

Following are some of the supporting reasons for 
expecting 1957 to be one of the industry’s two top years: 

(1) The national economy is prosperous and gives 
every indication of continuing to be prosperous. Employ- 
ment is at an all-time high. Personal incomes are at 
record levels and are rising. Personal savings have 
been running at a higher rate than at any time since 
the end of World War II. In addition to these indications 
of strength, Federal spending for defense is continuing 
at a very high level and expeditures for 
schools are cliinbing. 

(2) Over the past three years approximately 18.5 
million people have bought new cars: and a sizable 
proportion of these buyers should be back in the market 
for new cars again in 1957. 

(3) Throughout 1955 and 1956 there has been a 
strong and steady demand for used cars, and used-car 
prices have held remarkable firm. To us this is clear 
evidence of a big underlying demand for automobile 
transportation that should express itself in new-car saies 
in the year ahead. Z 

(4) At least two of every three of 
buyers in 1955 will not be limited by 
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ment credit obligations from coming back into the 
market in 1957—any more than those who bought new 
cars in the years bs fore 1955 will be limited. Our studies 
at Chrysler show that 35 to 40% of the people who 
bought new cars in 1955 paid cash. Furthermore, a 
substantial percentage of those who purchased new 
cars in 1955 on the instalment plan have already paid 
off these obligations, or will have them paid off some- 
ime during 1957. 
; (5) Die taeanoens rate of cars that will need to be 
replaced by new cars has risen steadily in recent years 
and gives every indication of continuing to rise. For 
1956 very nearly 4,000,000 cars will be scrapped. With 
the number of cars iocreasing, we can expect scrappage 
tanis year to be higher. 

to meet the expected big demands for our products 
next. ycar and in the future, Chrysler Corporation 1s 
expanding and improving its production facilities. Major 
construction projects in full swing include a stamping 
nlant at Twinsburg, Ohio, scheduled to have eight of its 
23 major press lines in operation by February 1957; ani 
the conversion of the Delaware tank plant to a Plymouth 
and Dodge assembly plant. The conversion includes an 
addition which will nearly double the size of this plant. 


JOHN S. COLEMAN 
President, Birmingham Trust National Bank, Alabama 


Business in this section has experienced another good 
vear. In the last two years, industrial expansion in Ala- 
bama has reached a new peak. The improvements are 
state-wide and the character of products manufactured 
are very diversified. Some of the 
tactors responsible for this growth 
are a-very fine river system, the 
excellent Port of Mobile which con- 
nects with a number of the water- 
ways, the abundance of many raw 
materials-including timber, iron ore, 


of trained labor and a favorable 
climate. While the per capita income 


in most sections of the United States 

. and the trend continues: upward. 
The farmers also have had a good 

year. While the cotton yield for 1956 

was less than the previous year, it 

was in line with the general average 
of preduction. The other crops made a fine showing. 
The farmers are constantly using more machinery on 
their land which results in better production at less cost. 
Cattle is on the increase and the quality has greatly im- 
pioved in the last decade. 

Electric utilities are making every effort to keep apace 
with the growing demand for power. Substantial addi- 
tions are under way at the Barry Plant and the Gorgas 
Plant of the Alabama Power Company. A huge new 
steam plant is to be constructed on the Coosa River. It 
will represent an investment of $150 million and will 
have an installed capacity of 1,000,000 kilowatts in 1964. 
The p.ant will be built by Southern Electric Generating 
Company, jointly owned by the Alabama Power Com- 
pany and the Georgia Power Company. and will be lo- 
cated on a site easily accessible to ample coal supplies 
in Alabama. It is estimated that this operation will use 
2'» billion tons of coal annually. The increased demand 
for coal has greatly improved this industry in the state. 

The banks experienced a good year in earnings. The 
number of items handled and the amount of loans 
reached new highs. Aggregate deposits were slightly 
lower than a year ago but remained at high levels.- We 
concur in the present policy of credit restraint adopted 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem which has had the effect of curtailing loans, espe- 
cially in the mortgage field. In our epinion, the ever 
upward spiral of wages results in added inflation thereby 
cheapening the value of the dollar. 

The outlook for business here in the next six months 
is good. The demand for our principal manufactured 
products—steel, iron, pipe, cement, lumber ‘and paper 
products—will doubtless stay on high levels in the 
months immediately ahead. It is believed that while 
the volume of business -generally willbe large, profit 


margins will be less due to higher operating costs and 
keener competition. 


John S. Coleman 


WHITLEY C. COLLINS 
President, Northrop Aircraft, Ine. 


Sinee the hectic, all-out production days of World 
War UW, the aircraft industry has become increasingly 


competitive. National policy will continue during 1957 


to recognize the need tor a healthy and vigorous in- 
dustry capable of designing and pro- 
ducing superior air weapons. This 
does not mean that the individual 
company in the aircraft industry is 
assured of success. Just as in any 
other industry, better management, 
a higher degree of ingenuity and a 
superior product are rewarded with 
success. Inferior performance is 
drastically repaid with failure, and 
the cost of chips in the aircraft 
game is high. 

During the last decade conditions 
in the aircraft industry have re- 
flected U. S. national policy in a 
world of almost continuous inter- 
national tension. Production of air- 
craft and equipment to back up the 
national defense establishment still constitutes 


Whitley C.. Collins 
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coal, limestone, an increasing supply ~ 


in the state is below the national 
average, it has increased more than . 








than 85% of the aircraft industry’s total effort, with 
only 10 to 15% devoted to commercial production. 

Total production in the aircraft industry is expected 
to top $8,500,000,000 in 1957. The character of aircraft 
development and production has been changing in recent 
years, with rising emphasis on missiles, ranging from the 
sirall air-to-air type guided rockets like the Falcon to 
the giant intercontinental cruise type missiles such as 
the Snark, and vast research effort on the long-range 
ballistic missiles of the Atlas category. 

The military customer today is caught between the 
tight squeeze of a limited national defense budget and 
the rising costs which result from immense research 
and development programs necessary to produce the 
complex modern weapons of today and tomorrow. To 
succeed, the modern aircraft manufacturer must help 
to solve this pressing problem by introducing greater 
consideration for the dollar into the engineering and 
production cycles and by balancing effectiveness with 
realistic economy. 

In recent years, the U. S. aircraft industry has plowed 
back many millions of dollars into new facilities de- 
signed around the anticipated requirements of the na- 
tional defense establishments. The well-managed com- 
panies have built up reservoirs of talent in the highly 
important scientific and technical fields, as well as 
skilled manufacturing groups. 

At Northrop, we feel that we must use our best re- 
sources of science and technology to provide the low- 
cost solutions to a defense problem and to do our utmost 
to help achieve the goal of national security with na- 
tional solvency. Continued dedication to this objective 
will make 1957 a good year. 


S. SLOAN COLT 
President, Bankers Trust Company, New York City 


The year 1957 gives every promise of being another 
good year for American business: The momentum of 
current activity, coupled with the sizable unfilled orders 
already on the books, appears sufficient to keep the 
economy operating in high gear for 
some months ahead, and there are 
few signs of important weakness in 
those sectors which have been pro- 
viding most of the upward thrust to 
business of late. 

Industry is continuing its large- 
scale capital expansion programs. 
Most types of construction activity, 
with the exception of housing, are 
still moving forward, as is spending 
by state and local governments. The 
largest increase in several years ap- 
pears under way in Federal ex- 
penditures. Moreover, despite ris- 
ing prices, consumers continue to be 
willing buyers, and with wage rates 
advancing steadily, the outlook is 
for retail trade to attain new peaks. There is some 
question, however, whetber business will be able to 
sustain the rapid pace of expansion at which the econ- 
omy has entered 1957. Business plant and equipment 
spending undoubtedly will not continue to climb as 
steeply as in 1956, and a slowing down is likely also 
in the accumulation of business inventories. In _ the 
course of the year, some major industries, which have 
been running close to capacity in recent months, may 


well face a slackening in operations and more competi- 
tive conditions. 


With the economy still advancing on a broad front 
and. industrial commodity prices continuing upward, 
demands for credit likewise will probably remain strong 
and interest rates hold firm or perhaps even rise some- 
what, at least for the time being. 

Another large wave of tax borrowing is in prospect 
for next March. Also, business generally faces larger 
capital requirements, higher operating costs and _ the 
need to rebuild lowered liquidity. Thus, the commercial 


banks may be expected to see new peaks in loan de- 
mands during 1957. 


In the long-term credit markets, the. outlook also is 
for requirements to continue high. In addition-to larger 
corporate needs associated with the finaneing of record 
plant and equipment outlays, there is a substantial! vol- 
ume of municipal financing in the offing. In keeping 
with the expected business pattern, however, the pro- 
spective slowing down of inventory accumulation com- 
bined with a tapering oif im business investment spend- 
ing could relieve some of the pressures in the financial 
markets as the year moves on. 

For the immediate future, the problem confronting 
the. economy continues to be one of containing infla- 
tionary pressures and preventing those speculative ex- 
cesses which frequently develop in periods of great 
prosperity. In the present active business environment, 
with basic materials.and labor in short supply and up- 
ward pressures on costs persisting, there is still need 
for keeping a tight rein upon credit expansion. How- 
ever, credit policy alone cannot be expected to cope 
successfully with the wage-cost spiral. Continued ero- 
sion in the purchasing power of the dollar can be pre- 
vented only if the current pattern of wage increases !5 
abandoned and future advances related more closely t° 
gains in productivity for the economy as a whole. 


Moreover, credit restraint should be exercised with 
caution, as credit is now tighter than it has been for 4 
good many years and there are some who feel the bus!- 
néss boom may be approaching a crest. Also, the pos- 
sibility cannot be ruled out that unpredictable events 
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Canadian Economic 
Growth Bepends Upon 
Sound Gurrency 


flecting the intensity of demand 
in the field of capital expenditure. 


In short, overt inflation, to 
which I could refer on this occa- 
sion a year ago as only a potential 
threat, I must now report as a 
reality. So far, it can be said to 
be in its initial stages and far 
from rampant. But that is all the 
more reason why it must be re- 
sisted resolutely and vigorously 
now. It is not, of course, a prob- 
lem that is peculiar to Canada. It 
is a problem that has been a 
source of mounting concern to 
many countries in recent months. 
But in the world-wide surge of 
expansion that has brought re- 
newed inflationary pressures in 
its train, Canadian expansion has 
been exceptionally strong and this 
country is thus particularly vul- 
nerable. 

There is no single source from 
which inflation can be said to 
spring; it can arise from a general 
reaching out for more goods and 
services than are to be had, or 
from excessive demands for higher 
wages. Neither, by the same token, 
can any single means be regarded 
as wholly effective in quelling it. 
But of the means at hand, the one 
that can be brought to bear most 
quickly, the one that can be ex- 
pected to act most powerfully and 
pervasively, and one that is a 
clear responsibility of a desig- 
nated body, is monetary policy. 


The Extension of Monetary 
Policy 

To combat incipient inflation in 
Canada, central bank policy had 
already shifted from “easy money” 
in the summer of 1955 to quite 
severe monetary restraint by the 
end of October of that year. In 
the ensuing 12 months that are 
covered by our financial state- 
ment, the central bank continued 
to exert pressure, with varying 
degrees of intensity, to prevent an 
expansion in the nation’s money 


supply. In consequence, market 
interest rates, apart from two de- 
clines that proved temporary, 


moved into higher ground. Dur- 
ing the 12 menths, the Bank of 
Canada’s cisccunt rate, in con- 
formity with the upward trend in 
market rates, was raised from 
2%4% to 34% in four steps, each 
of which carried it successively to 
a new historical peak. Since the 
beginning of November last year, 
the central bank’s rate has been 
made even more closely respon- 
sive to money market conditions 
by being set weekly at a fixed 
margin of 44% above the average 
tender rate for 91-day Treasury 
bills. 


While the main technique em- 
ployed in carrying out a restric- 
tive monetary policy continued to 
be the traditional one of central 
bank money market transactions 
to influence chartered banks’ cash 
reserves, there were special meas- 
ures proposed a year ago by the 
Bank of Canada with which, in 
the circumstances, the chartered 
banks readily complied. One of 
these was to refrain from addi- 
tional longer-term lending, that 
is, making lcans longer in term 
than ordinary commercial loans 
or purchasing a security issue di- 
rect from the borrower. This type 
of credit, for which there is typi- 
cally a strong demand in periods 
of high capital expenditure, had 
been expanding at a more rapid 
rate than was desirable in the 
national interest. A second un- 
dertaking was that the chartered 
banks would carefully review 
their general lending commit- 
ments in the light of the need to 
moderate the expansion of credit. 
A third arrangement, designed to 
improve the responsiveness of the 


chartered banks’ lending policy to 
central bank action, was an agree- 
ment on the part of the banks to 
endeavor to maintain, after May 
of 1956, a secondary reserve con- 
sisting of Treasury bills and day- 
to-day loans which, combined 
with the statutory cash reserve. 
would average 15% of their Cana- 
dian deposit liabilities. 

Reverting to the main focus of 
central bank policy in the past 
year, the Bank of Canada was 
successful in keeping a tight rein 
on the nation’s supply of money 
which, at latest report, was only 
slightly higher than a year earlier. 


It follows from this that the total 
Canadian assets of the chartered 
banks have not reflected the ex- 
pansion shown by the various in- 
dicators of national production, 
income and employment. Under 
monetary management as now ex- 
ercised, and in the face of infla- 
tionary pressures now confronting 
us, it is not considered in the 
national interest that they should 
be allowed to do so. To feed more 
money into the economy than is 
justified by the real gains in out- 
put would simply add fuel to the 
inflationary flames and there are 


times, such as the present, when 


it appears desirable to limit the 
increase in the money supply as a 
positive restraining force. 


The Role of Banking in a 
Tight Money Phase 

Under the restrictive policies 
pursued by the central bank, the 
chartered banks could not sig- 
nificantly enlarge the aggregate 
amount of outstanding credit they 
extend in Canada by way of loans 
and investments, taken together. 
But they were to some extent free 


to vary the proportions of these 


two preponderant assets. In the 
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event, the banks endeavored to 
meet, as fully as was possible, the 
growing loan requirements of the 
country. In order to do so, it was 
necessary for them to reduce their 
holdings of securities, mainly of 
Government of Canada bonds. As 
our own statement shows, this 
bank’s current loans and insured 
mortgages rose by over $300 mil- 
lion, and our securities portfolio 
was correspondingly reduced dur- 
ing our financial year. Nothing 
approaching a switch of assets of 


these dimensions within the limits 
Continued on page 59 
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THIS LIVING CIRCLE STRENGTHENS THE AMERICAS 


The Maya civilization, centuries ago, rose to 


great heights and then perished in the jungle. 


Why? Perhaps because this remarkable people 


relied on one crop—corn; or because they lacked 


economic and cultural contact wh others. 


We of the Americas now realize that Interde- 


pendence is the key to our survival. Today not 


one, but many crops and products flow north- 


ward from Central America. . 


United Fruit Company has been serving the Americas usefully for 
56 years—reclaiming wasteland, stamping out disease, developing 


. coffee, hides, 


lumber, bananas, cacao, abaca.. 


Dollars for these crops and Central America’s 


coods and services flow southward. They buy 


refrigerators, telephones, cars, tractors, and 


other manufactured articles. 


Thus we have a living circle of economics 


that strengthens the Americas, 


bringing the 


people of the American Republics closer and 


closer in bonds of friendship and better living. 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices: 80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


human skills, helping by research, new techniques and 


transportation, to increase the production and sale of bananas, 


sugar and other crops, and expediting communications. 
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on the international horizon may again, as in the not 
too distant past, prove decisive in setting the course of 
American economic and financial developments. 


RALPH J. COMSTOCK 
President, First Security Bank of Idaho, Boise, Idaho 


The year 1957 promises a generally high level of busi- 
press. Further increases over 1956 are expected in Gross 
National Product, National and Personal Income. The 
rate of increase should be less than in the two preced- 
ing years. Growth in 1957 should 
correspond to increases in produc- 
tivity, the labor force, and employ- 
ment. There are, however, antici- 
pated re-adjustments from the 
1955-56 economic patterns. These are 
somewhat as follows: 


(1) Total agricultural income and 
cash farm income should increase. 
This, in turn, is a reversal of the 
five-year downward trend. There 
remain a number of malajustments 
as among prices and production ot 
specific agricultural products. Re- 
duction of farm surplus are cf major 
significance. In a large portion cf 
the country drought will affect crops 
and livestocks. 

(2) Industrial production should continue at a high 
level. Some shortages of steel will curtail some fabri- 
cators. Most mineral production should continue at rela- 
t.vely high levels, but lumber production may decrease 
somewhat with fewer housing starts. 

(3) Construction will be at a high level. This applies 
especially to electric, natural gas and some other utilities 
vrhich cannot postpone necessary expansion. Housing 
construction will be slightly lower, some local govern- 
ment projects, where possible, might be postponed be- 
cause of shortages of steel and other types of products, 
eagineering personnel and the price of money. 

(4) An increase in savings is anticipated with further 
ecceleration in the rate of savings which began in mid- 
1956. Emphasis on savings, publicity on higher interesst 
rates should bring to financial institutions considerably 
more money which should be available for mortgage 
financing. This in turn should re-adjust the patterns 

f 1955 and 1956 where savings proved very inadequate 
to supply funds for mortgages. By mid-vear, additional 
funds from savings should be available also for industry 
tarough capital funds markets. For the early months of 
i957, however, long term funds will be inadequate to 
satisfy the demand on an annual basis of $43 billion 
capital fer business and industry. 

(5) Interest rates will continue at a relatively high 
level. However, if signs of seme distress is shown in 
major economic segments, a change from tight money 
vould follow. 

(6) Retail trade should be gcod, but part of the dollar 
volume will reflect increased prices. Retail trade wi!l 
cet a slightly smaller share of the censumer’s income 
because part cf that inceme will go into savings. Con- 
sumer spending is a little dcubtful. There is some re- 
sistance to increased prices. 

The year 1957 is one in which the adjustments antici- 
mated will correct part of the unbalance of the two 
=revious years as between savings and spending. 


SIDNEY B. CONGDON 


Chairman of the Board, 
The National City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 


Most business observers expect the over-all economy 
*) operate at record levels during 1957. If their expecta- 
“.ons are realized, it will be an excellent vear for bank- 
iag. The progress of banks inevitably reflects the pros- 
perity of the families, businesses, and 
communities which they serve. Just 

s 1956 proved to be a record-break- 
ing year for the over-all economy, so 





Ralph J. Comstock 


(00 Was it a banner year for the 
fSanking business. 
The favorable forecasts for 1957 


suggest another vear of strong de- 
maands for credit. Surveys of busi- 
ness intentions to install new plants 
end equipment indicate such cutlays 
‘vill exceed the record total of 1956. 
States and municipalities are plan- 
ning to increase expenditures for 
oublic works. The automobile com- 
panies expect to sell more cars than 
in the past vear while the residential 
eonstruction industry hopes to match 





Sidney B. Congdon 
fast year’s dollar outlay. Such plans, of course. involve 
farge requirements for credit and that in turn spells a 
vear of favorable earnings for the banking industry. 

; Many business observers are wondering whether suf- 
ficient credit will be available in 1957 to keep the econ- 


my at peak levels. Perhaps the developments of 1956 
provide a logical answer to the question. 

During the past aggregate requests for credit 
‘from home buyers, consumers, businesses and munici- 
Walities, were of record proportions. The total exceeded 
che supply of loanable funds that was coming from new 
savings and from repayments of old Joans. It, therefore 
became apparent to the monetary authorities that if all 
those credit requirements were filled, the volume of 
spending would outstrip the productive capacity of the 
economy. That in turn-could only lead to more inflatio: 
‘ather than real increases in production. ‘ 


year 


Accordingly, a policy of monetary restraint was 
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adopted. This policy was designed to limit credit exten- 
sion to the amount really needed to keep the over-all 
economy active and strong. As it turned: out. sufficien' 
creait was made available to enable the economy to 
attain new record levels moderately above those of 1955. 
Yet the money supply, as measured by currency and 
checking accounts of individuals. and business, showed 
just a nominal rise during the year. It follows that the 
monetary authorities achieved noteworthy success 1n 
their efforts to sustain a high level of business activity 
without contributing to price inflation through an expan- 
sion in the money supply. 

Prospects for 1957 suggest a continuation of the 1956 
policy is prover and is to be expected. Its continued 
success would do much to keep the economy sound, 
thereby facilitating further growth in the years to come. 
True, this may mean that some housing developments or 
public works or plant expansion projects may be post- 
poned during the coming year. However, their timely 
reinstatement in 1958 or some subsequent year might 
then help avert a serious setback in the business picture. 

Clearly, there is such a thing as trying to do too much 
all at once. Monetary policy is a tool that can be of help 
in keeping our wishes geared to our capabilities. 


STUART COOPER 


Chairman of the Board, Delaware Power & Light Co. 


The most recent census figures show that Delaware 
retains its position as the second fastest growing state 
east of the Mississippi River and the fastest growing 
state in the Delaware River Valley. Reflecting this 
rapidly increasing population, the 
LCelaware Power & Light Company 
has long enjoyed and is continuing 
to enjoy ever-increasing sales of 
gas and electricity in all of its cus- 
tomer classifications; that is, resi- 
dential. commercial and industrial. 
To assure gas and electric capacities 
adequate to meet these growing sales 
and demands as they arise, the 
Delaware Power & Light Company’s 
organization has been kept busy 
revising and advancing its construc- 
tion schedules. 

New sales records have been 
established during each of the 11 
postwar years. During these years, 
from 1946 to 1956, Delaware Power 
& Light.Company’s revenues have increased trom $13 
million to $38 million annually, while revenues of $48 
million are torecast for 1957. The construction of plant 
facilities to meet the increased business during ‘that 
period has required the expenditure of almost $140 mil- 
lion. Three. new generating plants, new substations, 
line extensions, conversion to si:aight natural gas, rew 
transmission lines, extension cf distribution. lines and 
the addition of approximately 55,000 electric customeis 
and 11.9C0 gas customers have accounted-.for these ex- 
penditures. 

Projeciing its continued’ expansion program into the 
future, Delaware Power & Light Company s construction 
plans cal for an investment in plant of over $28 million 
in 1957 and about $50 million during the two years, 
1957-1958. 

A maior item in the 1957 program is the completion 
of the first of two 80,0C0 kilowatt electric generating 
units at the new Indian River Power Station presently 





Stuart Cooper 


under construction near Millsboro in southern Dela- 
ware. This first machine is scheduled for operation 
about Nov. 1, 1957. Work is also. under’ way ‘on the 


second similar unit, scheduled for completion in De- 
cember, 1£58. 

Other construction items in the 1957 program in- 
clude a general “tirming up” of the compaby’s electric 
and gas systems. Numerous new substations, higher vol- 
tage transmission lines, heavier distribution lines and 
gas mains will be required, all in addition to the rew 
facilities mecessary to ccnnect new 


customers coming 
on the lines during the vear. 


With the completion and starting up during December. 
1956, of the company’s Delaware City Power Station. 
the company is now supplying the electric power ard 
siéam requirements of a new major industry in Dela- 
ware—Tidewater Oil Company's new modern oil re- 
finery recently put into cperation near Delaware City. 
Delaware. .Although designed basically to serve the re- 
finery with electricity and steam, the nower station is 
interconnected with the electric transmission svstem 
ofthe Delaware Power & Light Company which will 
either receive power from or deliver power to that 
station as the occasion requires. 

The company has no single dominant industry whose 
business adverses might seriously affect the company’s 
well-being. A wide diversity of chemical, steel, fibre. 
leather, textile, rubber, food processing, auto assembly 
eed other industries offer an unusual Giversity and 
stability. 

Thus the company’s sales continue to increase in a 
favorable economic climate. Although electric air con- 
ditioning, both residential and commercial, is producing 
an ever-increasing amount of summer business. the 
company's summer power leads have not yet exceeded 
its winter loads, although the difference between sum- 
mer and winter demands is becoming less ard less. 

Access to major centers of population through ade- 
quate and diversified transportation facilities, good 
living conditions with recreational tacilities close at 
hand, a low manufacturing tax rate and a mild climate 
are all reflected in the rapid growth and development 
ot Delaware Power & Light Company’s service area. 


JOHN J,-COTT 


President, Cott Beverage Corporation 

Beverage sales are going to go up in 1957—irrespectiy. 
of the weather! I make that. prediction with tae utmost 
coniidence: The weather hurt the soft drink industry 
in 1956. The coolest summer in more than a decade 
along the Atlantic seaboard left its 
mark on the annual sales figures of 
every bottler in the Northeast. While 
Cott’s sales suffered a smaller than 
average drov, our volume in the 
Northeast for the past year. was still 
off by about 10%. 

But a more careful look at the 
1956 sales figures reveals why the 
‘prospects for tne future look so 
bright. Almost from the moment the 
rormal hot-weather. season ended, 
Cott’s sales began running 8% ahead 
of the previous year. They picked 
up momentum, and kept moving 
well ahead of 1955 for the remainder 
of the year. In those “off-season” 
sales lies the key to our future. For . 
the fact is that our advertising and promotional efforts 
are steaaily building up an ever larger boay of con- 
sumers who drink bottled beverages all the year round 
just beeause they like them — not because the ther- 
moreter is breaking all-time records. | 

Sales of soft drinks in regions that were not af- 
fected by the coolness of the summer ran ahead of our 
most hopeful predictions for 1956. In Texas, soft drink 
sales rose 11% ahead of 1955, in Georgia 15%, and in 
California 10%. Cott’s own sales in Florida jumped 
100%! in certain areas in the South—the section of the 
country Cott and Mission will concentrate on in the com- 
ing year—annual per capita consumption of soft drinks 
hit as high as 560 bottles. ; 

The coming year will bring a further development of 
the currnet trend towards citrus flavored drinks. It is 
interesting that whlie 1956 saw the sugar-free beverages 
settle at a plateau where they account for about 1% of 
the industry sales and 5% of Cott’s sales, the year 
brought a sharp increase in the demand for tart specialty 
beverages. To meet this demand, Cott has formed the 
Quiky division, which manufactures a grapefruit-lemon 
flavored drink. 

The citrus flavored beverages to which Americans are 
turning have long been popular in other parts of the 
world. In 1957, Cott will open new Quiky and Mission 
bottling vlants in Germany, Portugal, Spain, Iran and 
Angola, Africa. The addition of the new bottlers will be 
but.a beginning. We look forward to increased sales 
outsice of the United Etates in each coming year, as 
the taste preferences of people everywhere become in- 
creasingly more homogenecus. 

Fo: Cott, particularly, the past year has been a year 
of consolication, as 1955, when we bought the Mission 
Dry Corporation, was a year of acquisition. The com- 
ing vear will be a. year of growing sales and profits 
for the entire incustry. The introduction of king size 
tottles. the increased use of “earry-home” cartons, in- 
t'o uction of new flavors, have all laid a solid founda- 
tion for future sales. There is no doubt that 1957 will 
be one of tie best vears in the history of our industry. 
as the average per capita soft drink consumption goes 
fer over the “9 mark which.we missed because of the 
weather in 1956. 

J. E. CUNNINGHAM 
President, Southwestern Public Service Company 

Our comp?ny serves an area of 45,000 square miles 
embracing part of Kansas, the Panhandles ef Oklahoma 
and Texas, the South Plains of Texas, plus the Eastern 
end Feescs Vallev areas of New Mexico. It is one 0! 
the ration’s outstanding growth territories. 

This area has one-eighth of the nation’s known 0i! 
reserves, one-sixth of the irrigated farm land, produces 
95° of the nation’s potash and 50% of the carbon black. 
These factcrs give it a farm and industrial diversifica- 
tion that provide an economic stability with few parallels 
in the nation. 

Interestingly enough, despite amazing growth in resi- 
dential customers, the per customer residential usag° 
increased, this year, by 13.5%, a greater rate of growt!l 
than the nation as a whole. We expect 1957 to show 
continued growth not only in residential, but in othe: 
classes of business. Industrial increases will add to th: 
company’s growth. Near Pampa, Texas, the Celanes: 
Corporation has just announced the building of a ne 
plant in 1957. Construction of. new runways, expected 
to start around May, 1957, will bring new strategi: 
bombers to Amarillo Air Force Base. The Texag Pan- 
handle’s first expressway, 35 miles long, is already unde: 
construction. A national chain store has two magnificien' 
buildings under construction: cone in Roswell, N. M 
almost completed, and one in Amarillo, for which groun 
was broken this month, 

Nineteen saw. an outstanding cumulativ: 
effect cf the company’s electric appliance dealer pro- 
motion program, inaugurated in 1954, and an aggressi\ 
continuance of the program will bring even greater re- 
sults in 1957. Appliance sales in 1956 topped 1955, th 
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Canadian Economic 
Growth Lepends Upon 
Sound Gurrency 


of a virtually unchanged balance 
sheet had ever occurred before in 
the 139 years of our history. 


We must take thought of what 
we mean, therefore, when we talk 
of prevailing “tight money” or 
“tight” credit conditions. Money 
in total amount has indeed been 
kept tight, or inelastic, by the 
central bank, and total bank 
credit, in the form of loans and 
security holdings combined, has 
been correspondingly restricted. 
But the same cannot be said of. 
bank credit in the form of com- 
mercial, industrial. and personal 
loans. It is plain for all to see 
that-the banks, and this bank par- 
ticularly, have gone a very long 
way in financing that degree of 
economic growth that is not in 
excess of the attainable. 


This is the rightful and proper 


' function of a bank and it is with 


respect to its role as a lender that 
I can say, with some pride, that 
the Bank of Montreal has added 
to its stature and its service to the 
community during the past year, 
despite the fact that the totals at 
the foot of its balance sheet have, 
perforce, scarcely Changed. 

Needles to say, the disposal of 
securities in substantial amounts, 
both to take care of the increase 
in loans and to achieve the re- 
quired level of secondary reserves, 
was not accomplished without 
penalty in a period of rising in- 
terest rates and therefore of de- 
clining bond prices. But the cost 
of selling securities under these 
circumstances may justifiably be 
regarded as the special cost of 
meeting the legitimate require- 
ments of. commercial borrowers 
within the confines of a national 
monetary policy which, in its very 
nature, has aimed at an over-all 
stability of the Canadian assets of 
the chartered banks. 


As another consequence of these 
circumstances, the banks increased 
the rates of interest they pay and 
receive bringing them more into 
line with market and other inter- 
est rates. Upward revisions were 
made during the course of the 
year both in the rate paid on sav- 
ings deposits and in the rate 
charged on commercial loans, the 
increases in the latter being tne 
first in many years. 

I have already mentioned my 
satisfaction, which I know is 
shared by the directors and of- 
ficers of the bank, in the extent 
to which we have been able to 
meet the credit requirements of 
our clients in the difficult mone- 
tary conditions under which we 
have had to work. In this, we 
have been guided, as always, by 
the principles of. sound banking 
that have stood us in gocd stead 
over the years. It is worth adding, 
in this connection, that during the 
past year our loans in Canada 
have increased significantly more, 
in relative terms, than those of 


Creson, Sledge & Co. 
Formed in Dallas 


DALLAS, Texas— Robert P. 
Creson and C. Robert Sledge have 
formed Creson, Sledge and Com- 
pany with offices in the Empire 
Bank Building to act as under- 
writers, distributors and dealers in 
industrial, bank, oil and mining 
securities and mutual fund shares. 

Both Mr. Creson and Mr. Sledge 
were formerly with Southwestern 
Securities Company, Mr. Creson 
in the Sales Department and Mr. 
Sledge as Manager of the Trading 
Department. 

The new firm is a member 
of the McManus & Walker wire 
System. 


other banks as a whole. Such a 
major realignment of assets would 
not have been possible but for 
the very strong position in respect 
of liquid Government securities 
with which we entered the tight- 
money phase. In these regards 
the past year has amply confirmed 
our conviction that a position of 
Strength is essential in the pur- 
suance of a consistent lending 
policy. 


A Fight on Many Fronts 


As I reflect upon the manifold 
changes of the past year I find 
myself. continually preoccupied 
with the problem of resurgent in- 
flation and the fight against it. 
These, it seems to me, are some of 
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the predominant points that must 
be borne in mind. 


It is, firstly, a battle that cannot 
be won either quickly or easily. 
Nor is it to be expected that we 
in Canada can hold inflation at 
bay within our own borders if it 
continues to gain ground in coun- 
tries with which we have close 
economic ties. Fortunately, how- 
ever, most countries are alive to 
the new danger and resolutely de- 
termined to scotch the trouble 
before it gets out of hand. With 
varying degrees of reliance on 
various means and devices, and, 
admittedly, with varying meas- 
ures of success, such countries are 
nonetheless moving to combat in- 
flation and there is thus every 


SWAN RUBBER COMPANY 
“WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GARDEN HOSE—RUBBER AND PLASTIC"’ 


reason for Canada to press on 
with the fight and every reason to 
hope that the outcome will justify 
the effort. 

Secondly, it is an enemy against 
which the opposing forces, if they 
are to be successful, must above 
all be maneuverable. The greater 
flexibility of Canadian monetary 
policy in recent years and the 
adaptability of the chartered 
banks, so fully demonstrated in 
the past year, are noteworthy ex- 
amples of what I mean. 

Yet, thirdly, these same quali- 
ties are equally required of others 
in the community. The business 
man or individual who finds credit 
less readily accessible than he 
would wish should appreciate the 





need for credit restraint and be 
prepared to adjust his spending 
plans accordingly, even if it means 
some immediate sacrifice. Em- 
ployees, in their relations with 
employers, also have a responsi- 
bility to keep demands for higher 
pay within the limits of the real 
gains that can be achieved from 
higher productivity. 

And it goes without saying tha 
governments at all levels should 
not press their claims on national 
resources at a time of excessive 
demand. 

With the growing diversity and 
importance of means of attaining 
security of future income, whether 
in bank deposits, in investments, 
in life insurance or in pensions 
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“ Syalional Accounting Machines save us $22,500 per year... 


return 110% of 


“National Accounting Machines save us 
$22,500 a year... an annual return of 110% 


on our investment. 


“Our volume is expanding and we expect 
production to increase about one third this 


their cost annually!”’ 


year. This means a sound accounting system 


is essential. The flexibility of the National 
enables us to use the same machines for 
Payroll, Sales Analyses, Production and In- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, bvarron 9, oH!0 


989 OFFICES (N 94 COUNTRIES 


ventory Control, Accounts Payable, and Ac- 
counts Receivable. 

“The many automatic features of Nationals 
promote accuracy, while enabling our oper- 
ators to do their work with less effort.” 


Teal) | 


—SWAN RUBBER COMPANY, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


----------- 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 


National man will gladly show how 
much you can save — and why your 


operators will be happier. 





President 


| savings as annual profit. Your nearby 


ORT RADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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best previous year, by nearly 16%. The company does 
net merchandise, but works closely with independent 
electric appliance dealers throughout the area. 


In mid-June, the company started a sales promotion 
program on commercial electric cooking equipment. 
By Nov. 1, 1956, this program, although only four and 
one-half months old, had already added an estimated 
$45,000 a year in revenue. Nineteen fifty-seven will 
be the first full year of this commercial activity and 
the prospects for a large revenue increase look brighter 
each day. 


Nineteen fifty-seven should be a most promising year 
from our viewpoint, with increases apparent in all 
classes of the company’s business, and continued growth 
in all business in one of the nation’s most amazing 
growth areas. 


CHARLES P. CRANE 


Chairman of the Board and President, 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 


In my comments for your Annual Review and Out- 
look. a year ago, I expressed the opinion that in the 
Baltimore area, 1956 would be a year “of uninterrupted 
progress to higher levels of business achievement.” This 
forecast has been borne out fully by 
results which show new high records 
of business activity and industrial] 
and commercial growth. 

With December figures yet to be 
compiled, we estimate that electric 
kilowatt hour sales in 1956 will show 
increases, as compared with 1955, of 
12.5% to residential customers, 9% 
to commercial, and 9.7% to indus- 
trial users. Sales of gas are expected 
to show increases approximately as 
follows: residential 21%, commer- 
cial 10%, and industrial 22%. 

Our Company is rapidly expanding 
its facilities to meet these continu- 
ing demands for increased electric 
and gas service. Expenditures for 
new construction in 956 were almost $39,000,000, and it 
is estimated that the total for this purpose during the 
next five years will amount to approximately $233,000,- 
000. The bulk of these expenditures, av-raging about 
$35,000,000 a year, will be for the expansion of our 
electric system, and about $9,600,000 per year will be 
spent for expansion of the gas system. 

The first 125,000 kilowatt unit of our new Herbert A. 
Wagner Electric Generating Station was placed in com- 
mercial operation early in 1956, and construction was 
immediately begun on a second unit, of similar size, 
scheduled for completion in January, 1959. A new large 
master substation, with tie cables and transformers, is 
to be constructed, together with 18 new electric sub- 
stations of smaller size; 13 to be placed in service in 
1957 and 5 in 1958. Our 1957 expansion program also 
includes two major gas main installations; one being a 
sixth “gate” station and a 12!2-mile extension of 26- 
inch main to provide another supply line for natural gas 
to serve the rapidly growing southern part of the Balti- 
more Metropolitan Area. 

An important development, looking to increased re- 
liability and economic efficiency of electric service in 
the Baltimore area, is an interconnection agreement re- 
cently entered into by our Company and seven other 
investor-owned power systems in Pennyslvania and New 
Jersey. The agreement provides for coordinated develop- 
ment and operation of the eight systems, having an 
aggregate capacity of almost 10 million kilowatts, and 
creates what is believed to be one of the world’s largest 
fully integrated power grids, serving a population of 
almost 15,000,000. 

All records for new business obtained from industrial 
and commercial. customers were broken last year. Con- 
tracts to supply new. electric installations exceeded by 
40% similar new business obtained in 1955, and the gain 
in new gas contracts also surpassed the total of any 
previous year. These new electric and gas contracts 
are for service to widely diversified industries, includ- 
ing large manufacturers of aluminum products, build- 
ing’ brick, stainless steel, electric insulators, communi- 
cation equipment, portable tools, air armament, and frit 
smelting, as well as a number of commercial establish- 
ments such as regional shopping centers, hospitals and 
government agencies. 

Residential construction, although somewhat below the 
all-time peak of 1955, continued at a hgh level through- 
out the year, with about 14,500 dwelling units completed. 
During the year some 15,000 residential electric cus- 
tomers and more than 11,000 residential gas customers 
were added to our lines. In the past 10 years, popula- 
tion growth in the 2,300 square mile area served by our 
Company has been equal to a city the size of Norfolk. 
Virginia, or Providence, Rhode Island. 

The investment in new industrial plants and expan- 
sions of existing industries, announced during 1956, 
totaled over $304,000,000, an all-time high, which was 
15% greater than for the previous year. The additional 
labor requirement as a result of this industrial growth 
is estimated at over 12,000 employees. While some 30 
new industries were included in the above, the bulk of 
this large industrial investment is for expansion by es- 
tablished concerns, convincing evidence that industry 


Charles P. Crane 
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in this area is thriving. The major expansion projects 
initiated last year, a number of which are still in 
stages of construction, are for increased production of 
primary metals and metal products—steel, stainless steel 
and aluminum—paints and pigments, aircraft, chemicals, 
electrical and electronic equipment; metal closures, por- 
celain frit, shipbuilding and ship répair. Plans _are 
already under way for further expansions in various 
fields including automobile assembly, oil refining, refrac- 
tories and plastic products. 

Large scale commercial .developments. are scheduled 
for 1957 to accommodate new and enlarge -residential 
sections. In line with the national trend, we expect some 
slackening in residential building here during the. com- 
ing year, but this should be offset» by construction for 
City and State agencies which -have large programs 
projected for the immediate future. Large projects for 
agencies of the Federal. Government are also in early 
prospect. 


A factor of primary importance in Baltimore’s eco- 
nomic stability and progress is the Port. Business of the 
Port of Baltimore during 1956 was the best in the City’s 
history, with approximately 50 million tons of cargo 
handled. More than half of this came under the classi- 
fication of foreign trade. Steamship arrivals established 
a high record of 5,735. The value of goods moving in 
foreign trade exceeded the $1 billion mark; greater than 
any previous year with the exception of wartime 1944. 

There is every indication that the high levels of indus- 
trial, commercial and port activity will be maintained 
through 1957. Sales of electricity and gas to all classifi- 
cations—domestic, commercial and industrial—are ex- 
pected to exceed 1956 sales by percentages comparable 
to the increase shown last year. New industrial and 
commercial requirements for our services, now foreseen, 
will equal or come close to the record-breaking totals 
obtained in 1956. The rising trend in residential usage 
of both gas and electricity is certain to continue; the 
result of good employment conditions and commensurate 
income that prevail in this area, combined with the 
constructive efforts which our Company is conducting 
to promote modernization and broader utilization of 
services that are basic to American standards of living. 


HARLOW H. CURTICE 


President, General Motors Corporation 


The year ahead should set another record for business 
generally with the automobile industry contributing 
more substantially to this advance. 

Of mayor concern, of course, is the international situa- 
tion, and any forecast of business 
activity must be predicated on the 
maintenance of peace in these 
troubled times. 

With this reservation, we should 
see a further rise in our gross na- 
tional product and substantially full 
employment. It follows also that the 
consumer should have more dispos- 
able income and should be more 
willing to snend it providing there 
is a prevailing confidence in the 
economy. 

In my own industry, 1957 should 
be another good year. Domestic 
passenger car sales may well reach 
6,500,000, or about 10% above 1956. 
Truck sales should approximate 
900,000. Total production, including Canada and the ex- 
port market, should reach 8,300,000 vehicles, as com- 
pared with 7,400,000 in 1956. 

For General Motors, I see 1957 as our second best 
year, exceeded only by 1955. We spent an all-time high 
of $630 million to bring our new line of cars and trucks 
to the market place. With these styling, engineering and 
mechanical advances our dealers and suppliers also 
should have a profitable year. 

During 1957, General Motors plans to spend about $700 
million on.capital investment. This amount ‘will’ be 
needed both toe keep our facilities and products modern 
and to assure us sufficient capacity for what we think 
will be the normal growth of the market for our 
products. 

Spending for capital equipment on a national] level is 
expected to increase in 1957 in the face of continuing 
high demand for such goods. 

Similarly, the construction industry, which set new 
highs in each of the last four years, should continue its 
upward trend during the New Year. Housing starts will 


remain steady but more non-residential structures will 
be built. 

A further impetus to business activity will be the new 
Federal aid highway program just getting underway. 
Spending for new highways should increase at least 
$700 million over last year. 

Although not necessarily a barometer of prosperity 
and progress, defense spending should be in the area 
of $42 billion, or somewhat higher than 1956. Other gov- 
ernment expenditures at all levels also can be expected 
to rise. 

Assuming, as we must, that peace for the world will 
prevail, the gross national product should rise to an- 
other new high next year—possibly as high as $435 
billion. This all adds up, in my opinion, to a thriving 
and vigorous economy that will see more people have 
more and better things. 


Harlow H. Curtice 








LAWRENCE M. CURTISS 


First Vice-President, 
American Investment Company of Illinois 


American Investment Company of IHinois operates 
more than 400 subsidiary loan offices which. are located 
in 31.states across the nation. Our plans for 1957 must 
necessarily be based on an analysis of the national econ- 
omy as well agsignificant local con- 
ditions and trends. 

The growth of consumer credit, 
particularly cash lending, is deter- 
mined by the degree of confidence* 
which the consumer has in his con- 
tinued employment and future in- 
come. All reports indicate a con- 
tinuation of high personal income 
and a tight labor market with prac- 
tically full employment. While some 
industries may develop weaknesses 
in 1957, we believe that the general 
economy of the country should be 
good. 

Full employment and continued 
confidence on the part of consumers 
will increase the demand for con- 
sumer credit somewhat in 1957 as compared with 1956. 
Most of this increase will be in the automobile instal- 
ment credit field. While we predict continued increases 
in consumer. credit and our own field, cash instalment 
lending, we think the rate of increase may be slightly 
less than in 1956. We expect our own receivables to 
inerease materially in 1957 in spite of increased com- 
petition. ; 

In 1956 we had a tight money market which gave rise 
to two increases in the prime rate. We do not see any 
signs of change in this situation, at least for the first 
half of 1957 and perhaps longer. Tight money probably 
will continue to affect consumer credit by increasing 
customer selectivity and reducing the rate of growth in 
some institutions. 

American Investment completed $42,500,000 of new 
financing during 1956 which we believe will take care 
of our anticipated growth during 1957. We expect to 
open and acquire some new offices during the year. Our 
plans also call for continuing efforts to develop all our 
offices with increased concentration on the reduction 
of expenses. Many of the 50 new offices which we 
opened in 1956 will begin to add their proportionate 
share to the company’s net earnings this year. We believe 
concentration on net profits will be general with most 
corporations in 1957. We look for 1957 to be the year 
of “increased corporate efficiency.” 

To support all of this economic activity in 1957, it is 
our opinion that both business and the consumer have 
the necessary confidence. in each other and in govern- 
ment to make this year a successful one. - 

In summary, our best judgment at American Invest- 
ment Company indicates that 1957 will be another good 
year for the country, for business and for our company 
but we will have to work harder to achieve those results. 


C. McD. DAVIS 
President, Atlantic Ceast Line Railroad Company 


The outlook for 1957 is encouraging. Indications now 
are that 1957 will be a slightly better year than 1956, 
also that further progress in industrial and commercial 
expansion will be made in the southeast. Investment in 
new plants, as well as expansion 
of existing industries, in the area 
served by Coast Line is impressive 
and is indicative of the improvement 
in the general economy of the south- 
east. Population growth in almost 
every section of the southeast con- 
tinues to attract attention to the area 
resulting in the establishment of a 
wide variety of industries to meet 
demands of the greater consumer 
market, ; 

Additional growth.of the pulp and 
paper industry is anticipated. Prac- 
tically every such mill in the south- 
east has expanded production, and 
plans have been announced for the 
establishment of several new plants 
in the area. Available sites or locations for pulp and 
paper mills and other large water-using industries are 
in demand, and the area served by Coast Line still offers 
many opportunities for industries of this type. 

There is a great deal of activity, particularly. in the 
State of Florida, in the chemical, aircraft, and electronics 
industries. A number of nationally known companies 
have announced plans for locating plants in Florida and 
several such plants are already under construction. The 
aircraft industry is showing particular interest in Florida 
locations and it appears certain that a number of major 
operations of that type will be established in the state 
during 1957. Such industries utilize a large labor force 
which will augment the already heavy influx of new 
residents. New housing areas are being developed 
throughout the state to meet the requirements of the 
ever-increasing population and continued steady growth 
of the area is assured. 

_Florida has long been recognized as a leader in the 
citrus fruit industry. It is currently estimated that the 
Florida orange crop for the 1956-57 season will approxi- 
mate 95,000,000 boxes which compares with 91,000,000 
boxes for the 1955-56 season. This should ordinarily 
mean increased movement of fresh fruit from Florida, 
and: increased movement of fresh fruit to the processing 
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Canadian Economic 
Growth Depends Upon 
Sound Gurrency 


under private or government 
plans, Canadians in all walks of 
life have a vital and continuing 
interest in preserving the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


Sound Money and Sound 
Presperity 
Sound money, by which I mean 
a currency that has the ring of 
dependable and abiding value, and 
sound prosperity go hand in hand. 
By exercising acaptability and 
moderation at times like the pres- 


ent, we work to win both. 


Much in: the news and in the 
thoughts of Canadians during the 
past yvear has been the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s’ Eco- 
nomic Prospects whose forthcom- 
ing Report will paint a picture of 
what our economy may be like a 
quarter century hence. I do not 
know what the Report will con- 
tain but I venture to suggest that 
its estimates of possible national 
production in 1980, expressed in 
physical terms or in dollars of 
constant purchasing powcr, may 
well stagger the imagination. We 
can have that kind of real pros- 
perity, and we can have those 
dollars of constant purchasing 
power, if we so desire. Or, if we 
prefer to let prices rip whenever 
we happen to be trying to do too 
much too quickly, we can have a 
aifferent kind of prosperity, much 
larger in dollars, but in dollars of 
much smaller value. It is for us 
to decide which kind of prosperity 
and which kind of dollars we 
want in the next 12 months and 
in the next 24 years. 


M. S. Wick Appointed 
By N. Y. Stock Exch. 


Keith Funston, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange has 
announced the appointment of 
Merle S. Wick as_ Assistant 
Director of the Department of 
Stock List, effective immediately. 

Mr. Wick, 43, joined the Ex- 
change from the Columbia Broad- 
casting System where he was Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President of a 
manufacturing division. He was 
formerly Chief Accountant of the 
South American Development 
Company and later was with the 
accounting firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery. He is a 
certified public accountant and a 
member of the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants. 

Mr. Wick, his wife Elizabeth 
and three children, Beverly, Bar- 
bara and Patricia, reside in Man- 
hasset, L. I. 


ASE 5 & 20 Club 


The American Stock Exchange 
memb:rs’ Five and Twenty Club 
held its annual dinner and instal- 
lation of officers Jan. 15, 1957. 
Leonard C. Greene, Chairman of 
the Club’s entertainment commit- 
tee, announced that 14 new mem- 
bers had been admitted to mem- 
bership in this organization which 
is composed of American Stock 
Exchange brokers who have main- 
tained membership in that Ex- 
change for 25 years or more. 

Harold J. Brown, of Brown, 
Kiernan & Co., was elected to the 
organization’s presidency. 


Forms Ireland Co. 

WINTER PARK, Fla. — Charles 
W. Ireland is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices in the 
Knowel Building under the firm 
name of Ireland & Company. Mr. 
Ireland was formerly with First 
Florida Investors, Inc. 


Exch. Firms Govs. to 
Meet in Chicago 


The Board of Governors of the 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms will hold its winter meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on Jan. 24 and 25, it 
was announced by E. Jansen 
Hunt, White, Weld & Co. Presi- 
dent. Edward F. Thompson, Jr. of 
Lamson Bros. & Co. and Jay N. 
Whipple of Bacon, Whipple & Co., 
resident Governors of the Asso- 
ciation, are in charge of the ar- 
rangements. 
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Meetings are held in _ financial 
centers throughout the country 
several times each year to permit 
the Board of Governors the oppor- 
tunity of conferring directly with 


members located outside New 
York City regarding problems 


facing the investment business. 

A feature of the two-day meet- 
ing will be a luncheon tendered 
the Governors ‘by the Midwest 
Stock Exchange on Jan. 25. 


J. P. Stuart Opens 


(Special tc THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ABA Division 
Elects Officers 


2elden L. Daniels, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg, has just been 
named President of the Eastern 
Secretaries Conference of the 
State Association Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Other officers elected were 
Vice-President, Charles E. Burns, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Vermont Bankers Association; 
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The State Association Section 
of ABA is divided into four con- 
ferences: Eastern, Southern, Cen- 
tral and Western. The Eastern 
group includes the States of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and Vir- 
ginia. 

Each of the conferences holds 
its own, independent meetings to 
foster cooperation among the state 
associations, for both commercial 


The Association 
change Firms is a national trade 
association 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


4 

To satisfy Agriculture’s big-tonnage 
{ appetite for nitrogen plant food, CSC 
i supplies hi-D Ammonium Nitrate, new- 
j granule fertilizer, made by a patented 
: CSC process. In addition, CSC produces 
nitrogen solutions, aqua and anhy- 
drous ammonia. Through fertilizer man- 
ufacturers, these products go to help 
make every acre more productive. 
Products made for pesticide formula- 
tors include Dilan®, ethyl formate and 
metaldehyde. 
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Potable Spirits 


CSC’s oldest line of products is the 


Rossville® brand of alcohols, which 


trace their ancestry back to a Ross- 


ville, Indiana, distillery started in 1847. 
Today, CSC potable spirits are pro- 
duced exclusively on order and are 
sold in bulk only. Products include 
fine cane and grain neutral spirits as 
well as custom production of whiskies 
of unexcelled quality. 


Sales Offices 
in 
Principal Cities 
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SAN RAFAEL, Calif—James P. 
Stuart is conducting a securities 
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Industrial Chemicals 


Leading the groduct list is a new fam- 
ily of chemicals, the Nitroparaffins — 
nitromethane, nitroethane, 1-nitropro- 
pane, 2-nitropropane, and derivatives. 
A CSC development, the “NP’s” open 
up dynamic, new areas of chemical 
opportunity — and are already being 
used in a wide range of industries. 
Other basic products include ammonia, 
methanol, ethyl alcohol, butanol, me- 
thylamines, formaldehyde and penta- 
erythritob. 


PRODUCT 
REVIEW 





Animal Nutrition Products 


CSC supplies the feed industry with 
antibiotic and vitamin feed supple- 
ments that help produce better broil- 
ers, laying hens, turkeys and hogs. 
Chief among these animal nutrition 
products are Baciferm® bacitracin anti- 
biotic supplements, B.Y-16” and 
B.Y-21" riboflavin supplements, multi- 
vitamin supplements, choline chloride 
and butyl fermentation solubies. 
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Sav- 


business from offices in the ings Banks Association of the 
Masonie Building. State of New York. various states. 
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Automotive Specialties 


CSC’s automotive line includes both 
private label and branded products 
such as PEAK® ethylene glycol anti- 
freeze and Nor’'way® methanol anti- 
freeze, Nor’way cooling system chem- 
icals and automotive specialties. In 
addition, last year CSC introduced 
Peak Nitro Fuel, a new special fuel 
for racing cars. For home use, CSC 
markets Quixol® and QuakersoJ®, pro- 
prietary brands of denatured alcohol. 
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banks and savings banks, and to 
promote the highest standards of 
banking practices throughout the 
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Pharmaceutical Chemicals 

Newest antibiotic produced by CSC is 

cycloserine — used in the treatment 

of tuberculosis. CSC is also a leading 


manufacturer ef bacitracin and was 
the first company to produce this anti- 
biotic. Crystalline riboflavin (vitamin 
B.) is another item important to the 
drug field. Other products include anti- 
enzymes. All CSC drugs are supplied to 
pharmaceutical companies who market 
them under their own label. 


Plants at 
Sterlington and Harvey, La. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Peoria, Ill. + Agnew, Calif. 
Newark, N. J. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


General Offices: 


260 Madison 
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plants within the state, for later shipment as single 
strength juice and/or frozen concentrate to all sections 
of the country. The frozen citrus concentrate industry 
in Florida has had remarkable growth, and increased 
production of frozen concentrate for 1957 is forecast. 


While economic conditions in the southeast for 1957 
may be generally regarded as favorable (barring a 
drastic deterioration in the international situation), there 
are a few weak spots. The textile industry has been 
faced with over-production, but conditions in that indus- 
try are showing some improvement. The same is true in 
the lumber industry, which, however, still ranks as a 
major revenue producer for the railroads and is a pri- 
mary source of employment. Competitive products pose 
a problem to both of those industries but producers 
anticipate that the year 1957 will bring improvement in 
demand for textile and for lumber products. 

Coast Line is continuing its program of modernizing 
and improving its physical plant anticipating that busi- 
ness activity in the southeast during 1957 will be at a 
high level and expanded transportation facilities will 
be needed. 


LOUIS W. DAWSON 
President, Mutual of New York 


For 1956 the life insurance companies in America 
will pay an esimated $263,000,000 corporate income taxes 
to the Federal Government and $220,000,000 in State 
premium taxes. The total tax bill of $483,000,000 means 
that Federal and State taxes are now 
consuming $4 out of each $100 of 
premium deposits made by policy- 
holders. 

Mutual of New York alone is pay- 
ing $7,400,000 in Federal income 
taxes at the corporate tax rate for 
1956 and $2,800,000 in premium taxes 
to the various States. The total of 
$10,200,000 is equivalent to more 
than 25% of the entire amount re- 
turned to policyholders in premium 
refunds (dividends) by this mutual 
company. MONY alone is paying a 
Federal income tax bill five times 
greater than the tax paid as recently 
as 1949. 

For the life insurance business as . 
a whole, here’s the way taxes have increased over the 
past five years: 





Louis W. Dawson 


Stete Taxes 
on Premiums 


Federal Carporate 
Income Taxes 


Year (600,000) CORO .O00) Tetal 
eps ieee $146 $125 $271 
i 161 141 302 
Gat Sea 177 158 335 
NS en 189 189 378 


1956_ ee eee *220 *263 *483 
te ‘Estimated 


It can be seen that current Federal and State taxes 
combined are an extremely heavy burden to be levied 
against a business that is dedicated to thrift and family 
protection. 

The Federal income tax as it is now applied to mutual 
life insurance companies does not follow established tax 
principles either as applied to ordinary business cor- 
porations or to mutual savings institutions. Rather it 
is the outcome of an artificial method intended originally 
to safeguard the solvency of life insurance companies, 
by decreeing that investment income needed to main- 
tain reserves should not be taxed. The balance, it was 
concluded at that time, should be subject to Federal 
income tax, at corporate tax rates. 

Because of changed conditions and constantly raised 
rates of tax, the existing method has produced an unfair 
tax burden on life insurance policyholders. The result 
today is that the income a policyholder earns through 
his mutual life insurance policy is being taxed at a sub- 
stantially higher rate than any other income he earns. 
Continuation of this artifical method imposes a dis- 
proportionate penalty on thrift through mutual life in- 
surance. 

Life insurance companies operating under the mutual 
plan are not corporations operated for a profit. They 
have no stockholders. They are true mutuals—that is, 
groups of indivicuals banded together to provide them- 
selves with security for their families. 

Since mutual insurance companies have no stockhold- 
ers and earn no profits, all taxes levied on them are 
paid directly and completely by their policyholders. Most 
of the 103,000,000 Americans who own life insurance 
earn modest incomes. Many of them are women and 
children with no income and many others earn so little 
that they are not even subject to the regular personal 
income tax. Application of the corporate tax rate to 
any part of their savings violates the basic princivle be- 
hind the income tax—taxation on the basis of ability to 
pay. 

Sixty-three percent of the entire population of ‘the 
United States have life insurance policies. The present 
ownership represents an average protection of $6,900 per 
family, with the individual policy averaging $2,720. 

Life insurance is the only form of saving chosen by 
millions of Americans. Many people with modest in- 
comes who cannot afford even a small bank account 
are saving a little money and protecting their families 
through life insurance. Yet life insurance is taxed more 
heavily than any other form of saving. 

In the final analysis, the tax bill on mutual life insur- 
ance companies in the United States is disproportion 


eee allies Sea Nae ately 
increasing the cost to individual policyholders of 


their 
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insurance protection. The matter is therefore one in 
which 103,000,000 life insurance policyholders and their 
families should take a personal interest. 

It is also one in which all of those interested in pre- 
serving the private savings process should take an inter- 
est. Recent tight money has demonstrated the need for 
encouraging private savings, since in the last analysis, 
the growth of an economy and the price it must pay for 
the use of money are related to the savings process. This 
is becoming increasingly recognized by economists and 
spokesmen for the administration. It should result in 


closer examination of the penalties currently imposed 
on thrift by excessive taxation. 


HARRY A. DEBUTTS 
President, Southern Railway System 


Almost every prediction for 1957 that the writer has 
so far seen indicates that competitive forces in industry 
and in the wholesale and retail trades-will be in full 
operation to the benefit of ultimate consumers. 

That this will not be true of the 
transportation industry is not the 
fault of American railroads. Instead, 
they will be shackled by outmoded 
laws requiring them to protegt other 
transportation agencies in unrealistic 
freight charges intended to assure 
these “competitive” carriers a profit. 

All American industry should 
make 1957 a year in which to get 
behind the program to modernize 
transportation laws recommended to 
the Congress after intensive study by 
a cabinet committee appointed by 
President Eisenhower. Industry 
needs the advantages that will be 
afforded through allowing competi- 
tive forces to operate in the field of 
freight transportation. 

The Southern, like its sister railroads throughout the 
nation, stands ‘ready to price its product—transportation 
=+competitively as soon as this is allowed. To the extent 
possible, it is already doing what it can to render max- 
imum service at minimum costs to the users of its 
service. 

More could be done and will be done if laws govern- 
ing transportation agencies are modernized to permit the 
railroads to price freight transportation realistically with 
reference to the cost of providing various types of 
service. 

The present-day lack of realism can perhaps be 
nointed out in this wav. On Dec. 6, 1956, Southern placed 
in service at its accounting headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., 
an “electronic brain” known ocfficially as the IBM 705, 
Model II, Electronic Data Processing Machine. Latest, 
largest and fastest of its breed, it will race through 
paper work at lightning speed. 

Some of this paper work is the same as that pains- 
takingly worked out with pencil or pen in.the last years 
of the 19th century. And it is the same because the 
philosophy of Federal transportation regulation currentlv 
hampering full development of railroad capacity dates 
back that far. 


Development of Southern’s capacity to serve the South 
has kept pace with the needs of its territory: It will 
continue to keep pace with the still ravidly expanding 
economic importance of the South. Nineteen fifty-sevea 
will be a very good year in the South. 

The Southern will be able to serve industry and busi- 
ness in the region even better than it now does if 1957 
brings with it a revised national transportation policy 
that allows the same competitive forces freedom to act 
on transportation costs that are now allowed to operaie 
in other areas of our economic life. : 
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GEORGE S. DIVELY 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
Harris-Seybold Company 


As a manufacturer of a broad variety of equipment 
and supplies for the printing and publishing industry, 
Harris-Seybold’s view of the year ahead must take into 
account both general business factors, and factors wit 
special meaning to our customers in 
“the graphic arts.”’ This statement, 
therefore, covers the outlook from 
three viewpoints: general business, 
printing and publishing, and Harris- 
Seybold. itself. 

General Business 

The new year is starting at the 
highest econcmic level in the coun- 
try’s history. Most business manag- 
ers and economists appear confident 
that the high level of business will 
hold, but that there may be a test 
of business strength about midyear. 
However, if businessmen continue to 
exercise good judgment and restraint 
; in keeping inventories in line, and 
barring serious international complications, the last half 
of 1957 should continue very active. 


G. S. Dively 


Printing and Publishing 
With the continuing high level of employment and 
personal income, the U. S. is evolving more and more 
into a consumption economy. Advertising is a major key 
to stimulating this consumption and is particularly im- 
portant during competitive times, such as we are now 





experiencing to an increasing degree. Printed advertis- 
ing has been growing at a rate more than double the 
national economy. The graphic arts industry has been 
benefiting directly from this growth, and should con- 
tinue to do so next year and the years ahead. As a manu- 
facturer of equipment and supplies for many segments 
of the industry—including printers, lithographers, maga- 
,ine and book publishers, carton manufacturers, paper 
mills, metal container producers, envelope makers, trade 
binders and paper converters—we feel that our custom- 
ers have good prospects for 1957. Advertising growth, 
color growth, longer printing runs, and the trend to more 
productive equipment to keep pace with increases in 
wages and prices, all point to comparatively high volume 
and greater efficiency for progressive graphic arts com- 
panies. 
Harris-Seybold 


As to this company, we look for a good year in 1957. 
Harris-Seybold will continue te emphasize broader cus- 
tomer services, through further expansion and technical 
training of its sales and service organization. From the 
longer viewpoint, we plan increased emphasis on our 
research and development program, which is now being 
centralized for the entire company in expanded facilities 
in Cleveland. 


R. R. DEUPREE 


Chairman of the Board, The Procter & 
Gamble Company 


In looking ahead no one can fail 
to be impressed by the fact that the 
American people today have more 
money to spend over and above the 
cost of food, clothing, and shelter 
than ever before in history; they 
have a great deal more, an amount 
which has steadily increased over 
the lest few years. With this tre- 
mendous' backlog of purchasing 
power there is little doubt that the 
general economy cf the country 
should continue on an_ increased 
basis, certainly for the next twelve 
months. So when we look forward 
to the year ahead, we feel confident 
of our progress in this kind of an 
economy. 


Richard «a. Veupree 


EDGAR H. DIXON 
President, Middle South Utilities, Inc. 


“Seldom in the exnerience of a lifetime are a people, 
so rich in natural resources and native talents, give! 
such an opportunity and such a challenge.” 

We expressed this sentiment shortly before the for- 

mation of Middie South Utilities, Inc. 
in 1949. And now, as we consider 
the outlook for 1957 and the year's 


to repeat. 

Everywhere in the Middle South 
states—itrom the Ozarks of Arkansas 
to the river deltas of Louisiana and 
Mississippi—the people have seen 
the: opportunity -and accepted the 
challenge. The area’s latent strength 





oped by unparalle!ed endeavor. 

The Middle South System, con- 
sisting of Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., 
Mississippi Power & Light Co., and 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
mirrors this development with its own growih. It is 
no longer a question of whether new highs in energy 
sales and revenues will be established in each year. 
Rather, it is a question of by what degree the new rec- 
ords will surpass those of the previous year. 

The Middle South System is building today for 1957, 
and the other years ahead, with the same optimism that 


has prevailed, and has been justified, for the past 10 
years. 


heugar ci. Dixon 


In 1953 and 1954 the System operating companies com- 
pleted 775,000 kilowatts of new generating capacity, or 
more than one-and-a-half times the capacity of the 
entire System at the end of World War II. In 1955 an- 
other new unit was installed, raising owned capacity to 
2,160,000 kilowatts, and providing a comfortable reserve 
over our 1956 adjusted peak load of 1,831,000 kilowatts. 

The vigorous construction programs of the past few 
years were in keeping with the tem»o of the economy 
of the Middle South and our forecasts of future demands 
for power in the territory. Likewise, our currently 
planned construction program, which encompasses larger 
and sull more efficient generating units, is in keeping 
with our optimism for the future of our service area. 

In 1957 New Orleans Public Service Inc. will complete 
installation of a 102,000-kilowatt unit. This will be fol- 
lowed by a 210,000-kilowatt unit to be installed by 
Louisiana Power & Light Company in 1958 and a 230,000- 
kilowatt unit to be completed by Mississippi Power & 
Light Company in 1959 at a cost of $25 million. The 
Mississippi unit, the cost of which will be greater than 
the company’s total capitalization as recently as 1945, 
e~en .lifies our System’s growth and progress. 


Ccntinued on page 64 
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Dyer Renominated By 
Am. S. E. Gov. Board 


James R. Dyer, stock specialist 
and American Stock . Exchange 
mempber for the past 28 years, was 
renominated for the office of 
Chairman of the market’s. board 
of governors by the. exchange’s 
Nominating. Committee according 
to an announcement by Edward 
T. McCormick, Exchange Presi- 
dent. The post will be filled at 


the annual election on Feb. 11, 
1957. eee = 
The Nominating. Committee, 


headed by Alfred J. McDermott, 
also named five regular members 
for three year board terms, four 
non-regular “members, also. for 
three year terms, one non-regular 
member for.a one year term and 
two trustees of the gratuity fund 
for three year terms. ; 

Mr. Dyer, who was born and 
raised in New York City, began 
his Wall Street career as an order 
clerk for Shearson, Hammill & 
Co. in 1927 following the receipt 
of a BA degree from Manhattan 
College. He became aé salaried 
market. employee for Dates & 
Dyer with whom: his father wa; 
a partner, in 1928. In 1929 he be- 
came a.member of the old New 
York -Curb Exchange and wa3; 
elected to partnersnip in Dates & 
Dyer. 

He was first elected to the Ex- 
change’s Board. of Governors in 
1946 and has served on most of 
the market’s principal commiitees. 
He was elected to tiiree vear terms 
in 1947, 1951 and 1954. In 1952 
Dyer was elected Vice-Chairman 
of the board. He became Board 
Chairman in 1956. Dver is a mem- 
ber of the New York Athletic 
Club, The Friendly Sons of Saint 
Patrick, The Cardinal’s Committee 
of the Laity for Catholic Charities 
in the Diocese of New York and 
the American Stock Exchange 
Five & Twenty Club. 

Nominated as regular member 
governors for a three year term 
were Leonard I. Bregman, Breg- 
man, Cummings & Co., Charles 
W. Halden, Halden & Co., Walter 
E. Kimm, Jr., Kimm & Co. J. 
Robert Laidlaw, Laidlaw & Co., 
and William N. Moxley, Shearson, 
Hammill & Co. Bregman & Hal- 
den served on the Board in the 
past. Kimm, Laidlaw and Moxley 
are nominees for te first time. 

Named as non-regular member 
governors for a three year term 
where John J. Miles, Jr., Adriance 
& Finn, Winfield- H. Perdun, 
Smith Barney & Co., Paul Por- 
zelt, Emanual, Deetijien & Co., and 
Harold A. Rousselot, F. I. duPont 
& Co. Miles and Rousselot served 
on the Board in the past. Perdun 
and Porzelt are nominees for the 
first time. 

Nominated as a _ non-regular 
member governor for a one year 
term was John Brick, Paine Web- 


ber, Jackson & Curtis. This is his 


first nomination. 

Timothy J. Reardon, Andrews, 
Posner & Rothschild, and Robert 
J. Smith, Sexton & Smith were 
nominated to three year terms as 
trustees of the Gratuity Fund. 


Serving with McDermott on the 
Nominating Committee were Carl 
F. Cushing, W..E. Burnett & Co., 
William P..S. Earle, Jr., Koerner 
& Co., and James A. Hermanas 
regular members and William E. 
Dugan, Laidlaw & Co., N. Leonard 
Jarvis, Hayden, Stone & Co.; and 
Laurence B.. Rossbach, Bache & 
Co. as non-regular members. - 


Alan Company Formed 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla. — Joseph 
Applebaum is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 411 
71lst Street under the firm name 
of The Alan Company. 


Jay Kaufmann Branch 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Jayv W. 
Kaufmann & Co. have opened a 
ranch office at 225 East Redwood 
Street under the direction of 
Donald Cole. 
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Central Republic Co. 
Opens Kansas City Br. 


OMAHA, Neb.—Central Repub- 
lic Company announces: that the 
opening of a new office on Jan. 7, 
1957, in Kansas ‘City, Mo.. under 
the supervision of Edwin M. Chap- 
line, Room 531, Railway Exchange 
Building, 7th and Walnut Streets, 
telephone Grand 1-5809. 

Mr. Chapline has been with the 


firm in the Omaha and Chicago 
offices. 


With Brainard, Judd 


HARTFORD, Conn. — John B. 
O’Brien is now connected 
Brainard, Judd & Co. 
Street. 


with 
75 Pearl 
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Niagara Mohawk Pwr. 
Debentures Offered 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
is offering to holders of its com- 
mon stock, rights to subscribe for 
$46.224,500 of 45.8% convertible 
debentures, due Feb. 1, 1972, at a 
subscription price of $100 for each 
$100 of debentures, on the basis 
ef $100 principal amount of de- 
bentures for each 25 shares of 
commen stock held of record Jan. 
10, 1957. Subscription rights will 
expire at 3:30 p.m. (EST) on Jan. 
28, 1957. 


Harriman Ripley & Co., Ince. is 


manager of an investment bank 
ing. syndicate which is underwrit- 


ing the offering. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures will be used for 
the payment of $30,000,000 princi- 
pal amount of short-term bank 
loans incurred in connection with 
the company’s construction pro- 
gram; to reimburse the company’s 
treasury and to finance in part its 
construction program. 

The debentures will be convert- 
ible into common stock of the 
company through Feb. 1, 1972, un- 
less called for previous redemp- 
tion, at $31.75 per share. The de- 
bentures will be redeemable, at 
the ovtion of the company, at re- 
demption prices ranging from 
105% to par, plus accrued interest. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
renders electric. service to the 
publie in highly industrialized 


areas in New York State having 








Texaco Research — 
always ahead 


a total population of about 3,20%,- 
000, extending from the Niagara 
Frontier to the Hudson River Val- 
ley and from New York State’s 
northern boundaries to the Cais- 
kill mountain foothills on the 
southeast and the Pennsylvania 


border on the southwest. Princi- 
pal cities served are Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Albany, Utica, Schen- 
ectady, Niagara Falls and Troy. 
The company also distributes na- 
tural gas in three areas in central), 
northern and eastern New York. 

For the 12 months ended Oci. 
31, 1956, the company and iis 
wholly-owned subsidiaries hac 
consolidated operating revenues o* 
$243,274,000 and consolidated et 
income of $29,349,000. 
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WILLARD E. DODD 


President, Knott Hotels Corporation 


The continuous increase in room occupancy each month 
since October 1955 is perhaps the outstanding factor in 
making a forecast as to the future. There does not ap- 
pear to be any lessening in the demand for rooms, 
especially in the larger cities. I refer 
particularly to New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, D. C., and Lon- 
don, England. 

Our profits from operations for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1956 in- 
dicated that our gain of 40% would 
be maintained for the entire year. 
Other than. the Pocahontas Motor 
Lodge at Williamsburg, Va., we did 
not add any new units during the 
year which are in operation. 

Based on the results of the past 
year I would predict that our earn- 
ings, augmented by units which will 
be added in 1957, should be better 
in the coming year. 

Our expansion program started 
- several years ago, has proven to be of considerable ben- 
efit in the building up of our net income. The addition 
of moteis, which show a much larger percentage of re- 
turn on invested capital than do most hotels, has con- 
vinced our officers and directors that the selection of 
proper sites, affording good accommodations will con- 
tinue to be an excellent source of income, especially in 
or near small cities and those. with but second grade 
hotels. 


Food and beverage sales have not increased in the 
same proportion as has the rooms, the overall gain being 
but 4%. Most restaurants are not producing the profits 
that were earned in 1955. In this department, labor costs 
have risen to the point where the profit cannot be main- 
tained without increasing menu prices. 


This has: not been found feasible because of keen com- 
petition and the fact that manv large companies have 
instituted in-plant feeding facilities for employees thus 
reducing the number of potential customers. 


In several of our hotels, new banquet and bar facilities 
have been added and these will be a means of increasing 
profits in those particular locations. 

From present indications, it would appear that the 
level of room occupancy established in 1956 would con- 
tinue for some time and perhaps improve in some in- 
stances. For this reason, I do not hesitate to predict that, 
barring unforeseen incidents—1957 will be at least good 
as 1956. 





Willard E. Dodd 


ROBERT G. DUNLOP 


President, Sun Oil Company 

In 1956, the United States oil industry supplied more 
crude petroleum and products to more consumers than 
in any previous vear. And in 1957, oil companies will 
have to produce. transport, refine and market even more 
oil to keep pace with the steady 
climb in demand. 

Domestic demand in 1956 in- 
creased 5.5% over 1955. Early esti- 
mates for the year had predicted an 
increase in domestic demand of 
about 4.5%. For the coming year, 
it appears now that domestic demand 
will rise about 5%. : 

Emergency oil shipments from the 
United States to Europe from mid- 
November to the crud of 1956 have 
pushed the year’s exports 7% above 
those for 1955. Continuation § of 
emergency oil shipments for at least 
the first six months of 1957 will re- 
sult in an export level at least double 
that of 1956. The oil industry in 1956 
expanded all phases of its activities. Because of this 
expansion, capital expenditures by oil companies in the 
U. S. in the year just past represented an all-time high 
of $5.6 billion, excluding lease bonus payments. Typical 
of the industry’s dynamic growth is the fact that in 1956 
almost 59,000 wells were drilled 
a single year. 

In 1957, it is expected that capital expenditures will 
exceed those of 1956 by roughly 8%. New records in 
operations are also predicted, and every company within 
the industry will face stiff competition just in keeping 
in step with the pace of progress. 


Robert G. Dunlop 





a record number for 


Oil company earnings in 1956 surpassed 1955. placing 
the industry in a stronger financial position to carry out 
the extensive expansion programs Planned for 1957. 

Sun Oil Company will continue to spend record sums 
for expansion and modernization in 1957. Its planning 
is based on the assumption of a continued high level of 
economic activity. 

The extension of Sun’s multi-grade system of market- 
ing gasoline throughout its 19-state marketing territory, 
new expleration and drilling ventures in the western 
hemisphere, modernization of refining facilities, and 
normal expansion of Company markets account for the 
jargest portion of the expected capital expenditures. 
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BYRON DUNN 


President, National Bank of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I have gazed into my crystal ball and have decided to 
operate very cautiously during the coming year of 1957! 
1 will watch, look and listen! 

Our mid-west has (enjoyed) two years of drouth. This 
has atfected the spending of our 
farmers to a great degree, and while 
we do have some industry which 
helps, we don’t have enough to offset 
the spending we expect from our 
farmers. We have encouraged our 
farmers to put in irrigation wells, 
and have urged our out-state bankers 
to help the farmers cover this added 
expense with loans. The drouth 
brings problems, especially to retired 
people who expect the income from 
their farm to take care of them 
during their late years. 

The national outlook is very im- 
portant because of the price it puts 

Byron Vunn on Government bonds. All bank 
portfolios should consist of at least 
50% Governments regardless of the price. 

It is my opinion that Government bonds will go con- 
siderably lower, until about September or October of 
1957 when they will come back to a profitable basis 
where they can be traded in again. 

New buildings and modern equipment have switched 
tremendous funds in every campany from liquid assets 
to frozen assets, and have put longer loans into banks 
and finance companies. It will take time to recover the 
liquidity that is needed to make any business prosper. 
However, I do believe that by October of 1957 we will 
notice a change for the better in our money situation. 

Surely we have enough buildings and equipment to 
take eare of future needs in production capacity with the 
exception of a period of war. I don’t mean by that 
that we won’t continue to modernize equipment and 
enlarge quarters—but not at the large scale we have. 
witnessed over the last two or three years.. It is always 
heaithy for business to modernize and improve and 
maintain a prosperous basis. 


The “Chronicle’s” idea of getting the opinions of many | 


people from all over the country, the pooling of thoughts 
and ideas of many, will be of help to all businessmen. 
1, personally, look forward to reading the opinions of 
other men in business as it gives me excellent help in 
planning for ourselves and our customers. 


RAFAEL DURAND 


Continental Executive Director, Economic 
Development Administration of Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico has been in the news often during the 
past year. 

Big U. S. manufacturers like Union Carbide, General 
Electric and W. R. Grace have set up branch installations 
in the Commonwealth. 

Almost a thousand “Point Four” 
observers representing 60 countries 
of the world have visited the island. 

Puerto Rico’s Governor, Luis 
Munoz Marin, received a 1956 “Free- 
dom House” award for ‘“‘demonstrat- 
ing the effectiveness of democracy” 
and was overwhelmingly elected to 
a third term. 

These are not isolated events. They 
are part of a pattern we call “Oper- 
ation Bootstrap.” It has important 
meaning for protit-minded U. S. 
investors and also for millions of 
people in underdeveloped areas on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. It has 
particularly important meaning now 
when placed beside such happenings as the turmoil in 
Egypt and the trouble in Hungary. 

“Bootstrap” goes back 16 years to 1940. Designed by 
Munoz Marin, then President of the Puerto Rican Senate, 
it has perhaps two central aims: to lift Puerto Rico out 
of the economic doldrums through what is essentially 
a self-help program, then to distribute the resulting 
benefits as widely and effectively as possible. 

“Bootstrap” is backed up by many basically social 
programs: road-building, hospitals and sanitation, rural 
electrification, land reform and particularly all levels 
of public education. But it has also a very strong strictly 
economic side—designed to create a bigger income pie 
for Puerto Rico, not just distribute it more fairly. It is 
with this effort to raise Puerto Rico’s standard of living 
that I want to deal particularly. 

Puerto Rico’s economic development program is in a 
practical sense—10 years old. For in 1947 the first In- 
dustrial Incentives Act was written, with the purpose of 
interesting manufacturers, and particularly U. S. manu- 
facturers, in production in Puerto Rico. The attractions 
were many. Among them: tariff-free access to the near- 
by U.S. market, no Federal taxes, no Puerto Rican taxes 
for a decade, a sizeable wage differential, a democratic 
and stable government in which dishonesty and corrup- 
tion are unknown. 

How has this program worked out? 


To date we have a total of just under 450 “bootstrap” 
plants, about three-quarters of them U. S. owned. In- 
cluding such household names as Remington Rand, Gen- 
eral Electric, Paper-Mate, Consolidated Cigar, Sylvania 
and Beaunit Mills, these new factories today manufacture 


over $100,000,000 worth of products, most of them dis- 
tributed in the states. 


Moreover, the new plants have added about 70,000 


Rafael Durand 








jobs direct or indirect to the economy and support to 2 
quarter of a million people, more than a tenth of the 
Commonwealth’s population. 

U. S. branch companies have brought employment and 
income to Puerto Rico, but they have in addition brought 
in industrial experience and know-how. Some 100 local 
companies have also come In under the program, many 
of them large and flourishing. Consider just two local 
plants established since 1955, a $12,000,000 ammonia plant 
and a $2,000,000 steel bar factory. You begin to under- 
stand why for the first time an industrial middle class 
of managers and technicians is growing up in Puerto 
Rico, why engineering and business administration have 
become among the most popular courses in the island’s 
universities. 

The benefits of industrialization have fanned out in 
all directions. Electrification has been enormously en- 
couraged and today extends to over half of Puerto Rico’s 
rural population. Road-building has been stimulated to 
a point where a network of highways cover the island 
and a smaller network of super-highways has begun te 
surround the capital city of San Juan. 


When there is economic opportunity, education takes 
on added meaning, and today 80% of Puerto Rico’s chil- 
dren are in elementary school, the highest percentage 
in Latin America. 


When an unemployed worker gets a job, he spends or 
saves his new income, and commerce and banking have 
both received tremendous impetus from industrialization. 
In fiscal 1956 alone bank deposits climbed 9% over the 
previous year to $336,000,000 and merchandise shipments 
from the U. S. were up 10% to $550,000,000. 


Industrialization has also gone a long way toward 
strengthening Puerto Rico’s traditional bonds of friend- 
ship with the continental United States. In fact con- 
structive political change has closely paralleled economic 
improvement. The culmination here came in 1952 when 
Puerto Rico, after creating its own constitution, became 
a Commonwealth voluntarily associated with the United 
States. The compact was ratified by both the U. S. Con- 
gress and the Puerto Rican people. 

Self-governing in alt internal affairs,-Puerto Rico has 
its own Constitution, its own elected .Governor,.its own 
Congress, its own laws, its own culture and language. At 
the same time it is within the U. S. monetary postal and 
customs area; is permanently safeguarded by the U. S. 
Constitution, armed forces and Federal courts. 


Discussing this unique pelitical relationship Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren said some months ago, “The Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico represents an experiment—the 
newest and perhaps the most notable of American gov- 
ernmental experiments in our lifetimes.” 


Viewed from this broad social, economic and political 
perspective, what then can we say about Puerto Rico in 
the year 1956? Let me cite only four developments: 


First, Puerto Rico is no longer a “poor” country rela- 
tive to the rest of the world. During 1956 total net 
income for the first time reached $1 billion and family 
income averaged $2,360. In addition, manufacturing 
wages averaged around $0.65 an hour, higher than in 
most longer-industrialized countries like Germany, Great 


Britain, Italy and France, although still lower than the 
U.S. 


Second, Puerto Rico has reached a balanced economy. 
In 1956, income from industry for the first time surpassed 
income from agriculture, pointing the direction of Puerto 
Rico’s future. 

Third, Puerto Rico is appealing to larger, better known 
U. S. investors. This year more than 100 U. S. firms 
cstablished operations in the Commonwealth. In this list 
two trends were evident: toward bigger capital invest- 
ment, toward wider product diversification. Examples of 
these trends: Union Carbide’s new $28,000,000 ethylene 
glycol facility, three divisions of General Electric with 
an investment of over $15,000,000; $60,000,000 worth of 
new oil refineries. 


Fourth, Puerto Rico has strengthened its political and 
economic ties with the United States. In the guberna- 
torial elections of November, 1956, over 60% of the elec- 
torate voted for a continuance of Commonwealth status 
and nearly 90% voted for a permanent political associa- 
tion with the United States. 

On the economic front, “Operation Bootstrap” con- 
tinued to pay dividends not only for manufacturers in 
Puerto Rico but for U. S. producers selling to Puerto 
Rico. With increased standards of living, Puerto Ricans 
have continued to spend around 50 \cents out of every 
new dollar for U. S.-shipped products. Today, with per 
capita stateside purchases of $240, the Puerto Rican is 
the biggest per capita customer of U.‘S: goods and serv- 
ices in the world. i 

During 17 years “Operation Boofstrap” has marched 
forward with ever-lengthening steps, and predictions 
along the way have usually fallen short of the mark. 
Nonetheless, let me just make a brief prognosis as to 
Puerto Rico and the immediate future: 


Economy—Chronologically, Puerto Rico is perhaps 2 
century behind the United States in development, but in 
less than a single generation the island has gone a long 
way toward closing the gap. By 1962, the economic ac- 
tivity in Puerto Rico should reach the level of some of 
the Southern states. 


Industrialization—New plants are now establishing in 
Puerto Rico at the rate of almost three a week. Within 
the next five years there should be more than 1,000 


“bootstrap” factories in the Commonwealth. The list 
should read a good deal like a Who’s Who in Americat 
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State of the Union 
Message in Full Text 


private enterprise should be en- 
couraged to participate in such 
projects. 


Water Problem Steady 


I would like to make special 
mention of programs for making 
the best uses of water, rapidly be- 
coming our most precious natural 
resource, just as it can be, when 
neglected, a destroyer of both life 
and wealth. There has been pre- 
pared and published a comprehen- 
sive water report developed by a 
Cabinet Committee and relating to 
all phases of this particular prob- 
lem. 

In the light of this report, there 
are two things I believe we should 
keep constantly in mind. The first 
is that each of our great river val- 
leys should be considered as a 
whole. Piecemeai operations with- 
in each lesser drainage area can 
be self-defeating or, at the very 
least, needlessly expensive. The 


industrial demands for water grow 
far more rapidly than does our 
population. 

The whole matter of making the 
best use of each drop of water 
from the moment it touches our 
soil until it reaches the oceans, for 
such purposes as irrigation, flood 
control, power production, and do- 
mestic and industrial uses clearly 
demands the closest kind of coop- 
eration and partnership between 
municipalities, States and the Fed- 
eral Government. Through part- 
nership of Federal, state and lo- 
cal authorities in these vast proj- 
ects we can obtain the economy 
and efficiency of development and 
operation that springs from a 
lively sense of loeal responsibility. 


Until such partnership is estab- 
lished on a proper and logical ba- 
sis of sharing authority, responsi- 
bility and costs, our country will 
never have both the fully produc- 
tive use of water that it so obvi- 
ously needs and protection against 
disastrous flood. 


If we fail in this, all the many 
tasks that need to be done in 
America could be accomplished 
only at an excessive cost, by the 
growth of a stifling bureaucracy, 
and eventually with a dangerous 
degree of centralized control over 
our national life. 


In all domestic matters, I be- 
lieve that the people of the United 
States will expect of us effective 
action to remedy past failure in 
meeting critical needs. 


Urges School Legislation 

High priority should be given 
the school construction bill. This 
will benefit children of all races 
throughout the country—and chil- 
dren of all races need schools now. 
A program designed to meet emer- 
sency needs for more classrooms 
should be enacted without delay. 
I am hopeful that this program 
can be enacted on its own merits, 
uncomplicated by provisions deal- 
ing with the complex problems of 
integration. I urge the people in 
all sections of the country to ap- 
proach these problems with calm 
and reason, with mutual under- 
Standing and good will, and in the 
American tradition of deep respect 
for the orderly processes of law 
and justice. 

I should say here that we have 
much reason to be proud of the 
Progress our people are making in 
mutual understanding—the chief 
buttress of human and civil rights. 
Steadily we are moving closer to 
the goal of fair and equal treat- 
ment of citizens without regard 
to race or color. But unhappily 
much remains to be done. 


Civil Rights Program 
Last year the Administration 
fooomended to the Congress a 
Our-point program to reinforce 








civil rights. 
cluded: 


(1) Creation of a_ bipartisan 
commission to investigate asserted 
violations of civil rights and to 
make recommendations: 


(2) Creation of a civil rights 
division in the Department of 
Justice in charge of an Assistant 
Attorney General: 


(3) Enactment by the Congress 
of new laws to aid in the enforce- 
ment of voting rights; and 

(4) Amendment of the laws so 
as to permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to seek from the civil courts 


preventive relief in civil rights 
cases. 


I urge that the Congress enact 
this legislation. 


That program in- 


National Monetary Commission 


Essential to the stable economic 
growth we seek is a system of 
well-adapted and efficient finan- 
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cial institutions. I believe the 
time has come to conduct a broad 
national inquiry into the nature, 
performance and adequacy of our 
financial system, both in terms of 
its direct service to the whole 
economy and in terms of its func- 
tion as the mechanism through 
which monetary and credit policy 
takes effect. I believe the Con- 
gress should authorize the crea- 
tion of a commission of able and 
qualified citizens to undertake 
this vital inquiry. Out of their 
findings and recommendations the 
Administration would develop 
and present to the Congress any 
legislative proposals that might be 
indicated for the purpose of im- 


proving our financial machinery. 

In this message it seéms un- 
necessary that I should repeat 
recommendations involving our 
domestic affairs that have been 
urged upon the Congress during 





the past four years, but which in 
some instances, did not reach the 
stage of completely satisfactory 
legislation. 

The Administration will, 
through future messages either 
directly from me or from heads 
of the departments and agencies, 
transmit to the Congress recom- 
mendations involving our finan- 
cial and fiscal affairs, our military 
and civil defenses; the adminis- 
tration of justice; our agricultural 
economy; our domestic and for- 
eign commerce; the urgently 
needed increase in our postal 
rates; the development of owtr 
natural resources; our labor laws, 
including our labor-management 
relations legislation, and _ vital 


aspects of the health, education 
and welfare of our people. There 
will be special recommendations 
dealing with such subjects as 
atomic energy, the furthering of 
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public works, the continued ef- 
forts to eliminate government 
competition with the businesses of 
tax-paying citizens. 

A number of legislative recom- 
mendations will be mentioned 
specifically in my forthcoming 
Budget Message, which will reach 
you within the week. That mes- 
sage will also recommend such’ 
sums as are needed to implement 
the proposed action. 


Threats to World Peace 


The existence of a_ strongly 
armed imperialistic dictatorship 
poses a continuing threat to the 
free world’s and thus to our own 


nation’s security and peace. There 
are certain truths to be remem- 
bered here. 

First, America alone and iso~ 
lated, cannot assure even its own 
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Pharmaceuticals 


Wi These are just a few of the many products Cyanamid is helping to improve through 
chemical research and the application of chemicals. Among others are —Metals... Food 
... Paper... Rubber... Leather ... Agricultural Chemicals ... Petroleum. . . Surface 
Coatings ... Explosives. For further information, call or write AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Iadustry. In terms of services, Puerto Rico should have 
na industrial climate as favorable as any in the world. 


Tourism—With temperatures consistently in the sev- 
eaties, fine beaches and sports facilities, along with a 
Spanish culture that goes back a century before the 
Mayflower, Puerto Rico has proved of enormous appeal 
to tourists. In fact only this year did the supply of ac- 
commodations begin to catch up with the demand, and 
taere are currently some 11 hotel projects in work rep- 
resenting an investment of $12,000,000 and a potential 
of 1,500 new guest rooms. In the past 10 years the island 
as risen to second place within the Caribbean in num- 
ber of visitors. In the years ahead it will be aiming at 
the number one position. : 


. World Significance—Already some 3,000 ‘Point Four” 
ovservers from five continents have come to Puerto Rico 
to learn and adapt. With both colonial and totalitarian 
controls breaking down all over the world, the success 
cf Puerto Rico’s self-help effort and free association with 
tae United States will prove of increasing importance. 


As Governor Munoz Marin put it in a recent speech 
hefore the Associated Harvard Clubs, “The Puerto Rican 
experience ... reveals the U. S. at its undogmatic best: 
the helping hand guided by the undoctrinaire spirit, so 
forgetful of its bigness that it reveals its greatness.” 

To investors looking for a new industrial frontier, 
tourists interested in Latin American traditions, leaders 
of underdeveloped areas seeking an example of self- 
<evelopment in democracy, the laboratory of Puerto Rico 
will mean more and more in the months and years to 





come. 


CYRUS S. EATON 


Chairman of the Board, 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven. begins briskly, with 
bright signs everywhere of another near record year of 
expansion and prospertiy for American business ‘and 
industry. For the basic industries with which I am asso- 
ciated—transportation, iron ore, coal, 
steel, power and paint, I see great 
opportunities ahead. . 

Our unique American economy, in 
which all of our people share, and to 
which all of our people contribute, 
stands as an inspiration to the -rest 
of the world. Through application of 
our practical intelligence, and will- 
ingness to work, we have raised: our 
standard of living to the highest 
level ever-achieved in the history of 
mankind. Our example has excited 
the imagination of peoples araund 
the globe, so that nation after nation 
is looking to us not only for know- 
how but also for investment of: our 
funds in their enterprises. Barring 
war, the one conceivable deterrent to steady continuation 
of our brilliant economic progress could be insufficient 
credit. Unfortunately, our marvelous industrial growth 
nas not been matched by corresponding expansion of our 
banking system. In my more than half a century om the 
American business: scene, while I have been constantly 
thrilled by the transformation that the industrial revo- 
tution has wrought in almost every aspect of our daily 
tives, I have been deeply puzzled that banking has: not 
kept pace. Our economic growth suffered severe ‘set- 
sacks from the financial panics of 1907, 1914, 1921 and 
i929. In each case, stronger banking power would have 
substantially alleviated if not completely averted* the 
ensuing industrial disasters. With our thousands upon 
thousands of small independent banking units, all with 
a few notable exceptions operating in relatively small 
geographical compass, we have never been and still are 
not adequately prepared to meet all of our own domestic 


requirements in boom times, nor to withstand the shocks 
of financial debacles. 


If we are now to assume the role of banker to the 
world, as well as meet the increasing credit require- 
ments of our growing volume of business at home, these 
prosperous times provide the logical moment to revital- 
ize our banking system. A capitalistic nation of the size 
and the resources of the United States ought to have at 
Least a dozen privately owned and privately managed 
banks capable of loaning as much as $100,000,000 to a 
single borrower. Legally to. command such borrowing 
power, these banks would have to have capital and sur- 
lus totaling at least $1,000,000,000 each. Headquarters 
of these banks should be well distributed geographically 

How far are we from this goal? At the end of 1955 
our 12 largest banks on the basis of capital funds ranged 
trom capital and surplus totaling $500,000,000 down to 
$130,000,000. Thus $50,000,000 was the maximum legal 
toan limit of America’s largest bank. Of these 12 banks, 
seven are located in New York, two in Chicago and one 
each in San Francisco, Pittsburgh and Boston. 

To create larger banking institutions of the magnitude 
needed to support our domestic and international credit 
cequirements would, of course, require amendments to 
voth our Federal and state banking laws. The problem, 
therefore, calls for the best thinking of our Statesmen, 
as well as our bankers, economists and businessmen. 

This is capitalism's greatest challenge. If the United 
States can meet it squarely new, when our faith in our- 
selves is high, then. American private enterprise will 
jead the world to unprecedented prosperity. 





Cyrus S. Eaton 
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GEORGE S. ECCLES ; 
President, First Security Bank of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Although a good business year is indicated for 1997, 
the rate “of Recalls should be less than that of 1956. 
There may be some leveling off by midyear. There re- 
mains some threat of additional inflation as evidenced 
by price increases due largely to 
wage spirals where wages have in- 
creased beyond that of labor pro- 
ductivity. , 

The Federal Reserve tight money 
poliev has been successful in pre- 
venting further inflationary pres- 
sures so tar as possible with mone- 
tary controls. Increase in_ prices, 
however, can be traced principally 
to wage spirals over which tight 
money policies cannot be effective. 

We are riding the crest, but don’t 
know how wide it is. We have full 
employment, and production at capa- 
city in many industries, the highest 
purchasing power in our history, and 
also a new peak in credit expansion. 
Among the factors significant in the 1957 outlook are the 
following: 

(1) Demand and orders for steel should keep produc- 
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tion at ful capacity, at least for the first six months. ._Re- 


quirements for steel for shipbuilding with the expanded 
Merchant Marine will reduce further the amount of steel 
that would otherwise be available for tabrication, pipe- 
lines, building construction, and other industries. 

(2) Production of most nonferrous metals should also 
continue high, but because of price decreases, less over- 
time is expected and some decrease in production at the 
higher cost operations. SE 

(3) Production of cement and most other building 
materials will strain capacity due in part to increased 
highway construction. 

(4) Slight decrease in demand for construction mate- 
rials for housing will reduce overtime in a number of 
industries associated with. residential construction. Lum- 
ber production should not be above that of 1956. 

Specifically, the following items are of major signifi- 
cance in the outlook for 1957: - 

A. Gross National Product, National and Personal In- 
come should increase by at least 3%. Part of this will 
be reflection of price imcreases. 

. Capital expenditures and new plant and equipment 
have been forecast at $43 billion: This is 10° above the 
1956 peak year. Some of these:expenditures, however, 
will be curtailed and postponed because of shortages 
of materials, especially steel and also because of inade- 
quate long term capital. Construction of_utilities cannot 
be postponed to any significant extent. 

€. Residential construction will fail below that of 
1956 because of shortages of mortgage money and the 
high cost of construction. ; . 

From the standpoint of banking and credit, the follow- 
ing are significant: ; 

A. Increased interest rate on savines mav increase 
quantity and rate of savings above that of 1956...This 
might, by the latter part of 1957, provide more funds 
for mortgages and business capital. ? 

B. Inventory accumulations have been relatively high. 
Credit demand for inventory will be less than in 1956. 


C: Credit expansion will not-be equal‘to that of the 


past year because loans have already been extended | 


almost to the limit. 


D. Prices for most industriaf preducts will be rela- 
tively high because of ‘three-year Wage contracts and 
escalator clauses. 

E. Tight credit policies should show veal effectiveness 
in the months ahead to bring about some readjustments 
of economic patterns. 


A. G. ELAM 


President, Southern Commercial and Savings Bank, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

In predicting what is going to happen to banking dur- 
ing the year cf 1957, several “ifs’’ must be used in the 
forecast tor any degree of certainty. 

The first “if’’ depends almost wholly on te interna- 
tional situation, particularly the 
Middle East. If the United Nations, 
in conjunction with our State De- 
partment, is able to convince the 
saber-rattling fellows like Nasser, 
Krushchev, Bulganin and Molotov 
that we mean business, the U.S.S.R., 
plus its satellites, will calm down. 
Since that is an unknown quantity, 
it is quite evident and certain that 
appropriations for defense and for- 
eign aid expencitures will exceed 
$50 billion. Naturally, this will create 
a continued fictitious prosperity that 
looks good on the surtace, but un- 
derneath will be tremendously dan- 
gerous, because it will be filled with 
inflationary dynamite. On the other 
hand, if Nasser and his sponsors can see the futility of 
their ambitions, then we can avoid the so-called “Last 
War!” (Caesar, Napoleon, Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo 
recognized the error of their ways too late.) It appears 
that our State Department and the United Nations are 
determined.to get tough, which will act as a deterrent 
to the warmongers. 

Assuming that World War III will be avcided without 
the vast expenditures above mentioned then our econ- 
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omy can,.and no doubt will, gradually get back on ; 
more sound basis and we will be able to use our vas 
resources for constructive rather than destructive pur- 
poses. In so doing, the dollar will become more valuable 
and we will all be proud of our sane and sound progress 
Naturally, reducing the. huge aebt will be a contributing 
factor in creating a more valuable dollar instead of the 
47-cent dollar we now have. Monetary sanity means 
avoiaing further inflation and will convince the thinking 
people that we are once again on the road to economic 
stability. 

The second big “if’’ is this—Will the people of America 
wake up and realize that one of the most dangerous 
places in the world to live is beyond their means? This 
appiies especially to tae astounding personal debt. Ac- 
cording to authoritative sources, the personal debt at 
t'e present time is approximately $150 billion. This 
figure has increased more than $100 billion in the last 
ten years. .It is stupendous and staggering, and if we 
ao not change our spending habits and our borrowing 
habits, we’re in for trouble, and it will take us years 
upon years to extricate ourselves. If financial institu- 
tions and merchants will Giscourage a lot of unnecessary 
and extravagant buying “on the cuff,’ then an about 
face will follow, and this will eventually lead to a 
healthy economy. No individual, no state, no nation has 
ever been able to recover when it consistently and per- 
sistently went further and further. into debt, and I am 
constrained to believe that bankers are most guilty by 
encouraging the practi¢es that enable the individual to 
go deeper and deeper into debt.. Today’s custom—buy 
now, pay later—wiil prove to be Cisastrous. 

~The Federal Reserve Board in its tight money policy 
has been very wise and is working in a direction which 
will keep us from going over the brink. Many have 
criticized the Federal Reserve Board in Washington fo: 
its attitude in this regard. Regardless of te conse- 
quences, the people cf Amcrica must realize that tight- 
ening of the belt, though unpopular, is absolutely essen- 
tial and necessary to save us from ourselves. I hepe and 
believe that within the near future, we, as a great people 
and as businessmen: will realize the fallacy of over- 
spending and under-saving. 

Therefore, if intelligent and sensible policies are 
adopted and achered to, I predict for 1957 that the banks, 
through conservative measures: as outlined,-will prosper 
and. will have a more sound dollar at t..e end of 1957 
than at the beginning. . 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


U. S. Congressman from Louisiana 


As the first session of the 85th Congress buckles down 
to work, there are a number of. indications. that 1957 
will havea far-reaching impact upon the economic well- 
being of the American people. Despite rosy predictions 
from some spokesmen, I fear that’. 
expanded foreign assistance. pro- 
grams, coupled with ‘stepped -. up 
military- spending will fturiher “in- 
crease the national debt and subject 
our consumers-to another wave. of 
galloping inflation. 

Perhaps no other segment of our 
econcmy: will suffer more heavily 
from spiralling. prices than American 
azriculture. Still squeezed beiween 
fixed or falling prices for farm com- 
modities: and rising costs -of - farm 
purchases, American agriculiure 
finds itself this year at a crossroads. 
Unftortunately,. it does not appear 
‘that any’ immediate reef is in sight. 
The Administration is. still com- 
mitted to Secretary of Agriculture. Benson’s sliding scale 
support program; any etfort to change this program at 
this time would certainly’ be met by a Presidential 
veto, which—at this writing—Congress would not over- 
ride. 

Participation in the Soil Bank may result in reducing 
productoin to some extent; whether this reduction will 
be sufficient to bring a rise in farm income remains to 
be seen. It is my frank and candid opinion at this timc 
that unless all-out participaiion in the Soil Bank 1s 
obiained, farmers can look forward to another year 0! 
squeezed income in 1957. 

As for our American taxpayers, the prospect of reduc- 
tions in either personal, excise or corporate taxes is prac- 
tically non-existent. The new fiscal year will probably 
bring a substantial increase in our global spending spree. 
there will be little, if anything, left over in the way 0! 
surplus funds. Even if there should be, this money 
must go first towards 1etiring at least a part of the 
national debt. I do net believe the nation should choos‘ 
or that it can afford to increase the burden to be passed 
on to our children and g.andchildren only to make 
possible a small iax cut. 

Ot course, we could make a substantial start on ou! 
ultimately necessary journey back to fiscal solvency bY 
exercising some degree of discretion in appropriations 
for foreign aid and related programs during the yea! 
ahead. As of July 1, 1956, Uncle Sam has appropriated 
sometihng like $46 billicn for so-called mutual securit) 
or over double the entire amount voted for WPA anc 
similar programs undertaken during our national depres- 
sion. Of this amount, roughly $10 billion had not bee! 
spent when the 1957 fiscal year began. Despite this hug: 
carryover, the Administration has served notice that '' 
will come to Congress again this year with a request f0 
a bigger foreign aid appropriation. Needless to say, }! 
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State of the Union 
Message in Full Text 


security. We must be joined by 
the capability and resolution of 
nations that have proved them- 
selves dependable defenders of 
freedom. Isolation from them in- 
vites war. Our security is also 
enhanced by the immeasurable 
interest that joins us with all peo- 
ples who believe that peace with 
justice must be preserved, that 
wars of aggression are crimes 
against humanity. 

Another truth is that our sur- 
in today’s world requires 
modern, adequate, dependable 
military strength. Our nation has 
made great strides in assuring a 


+ modern defense, so armed in new _ 
~ weapons, so deployed, so equipped, 
' that today our security force is 


the most powerful in our peace- 
time history. It can punish heav- 
ily any enemy who undertakes to 
attack us. It is a major deterrent 
to war. 

By our research and develop- 
ment more efficient weapons— 
some of amazing capabilities—are 
being constantly created. These 
vital efforts we shall continue. Yet 
we must not delude ourselves that 
safety necessarily increases as ex- 
penditures for military research 
or forces in being go up. Indeed, 
beyond a wise and _ reasonable 
level, which is always changing 
and is under constant study, 
money spent on arms may be 
money wasted on sterile metal or 
inflated costs, thereby. weakening 
the. very security and strength we 
seek. 

National security requires far 
more than military power. Eco- 
nomic and moral factors play in- 
dispensable roles. Any program 
that endangers our economy could 
defeat us, Any weakening of our 
national will and resolution, any 
diminution of the vigor and in- 
itiative of our individual citizens, 
would strike a blow at the heart 
of our defenses. 

The finest military establish- 
ment we can produce must work 
closely in cooperation with the 
forces of our friends. Our system 
of regional pacts, developed with- 
in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, serves to increase both our 
Own security and the security of 
other nations. 


This system is still a recent in- 
troduction on the world scene. Its 
problems are many and difficult, 
because it insists on equality 
among its members and brings 
into association some nations tra- 
ditionally divided. Repeatedly in 
recent months, the collapse of 
these regional alliances has been 
predicted. The strains upon them 
have been at times indeed severe. 
Despite these strains our regional 
alliances have proved durable and 
strong, and dire predictions of 
their disintegration have proved 
completely false. 


With other free nations, we 
should vigorously prosecute meas- 
ures that will promote mutual 
Strength, prosperity and welfare 
within the free world. Strength 
Is essentially a product of eco- 
nomic health and social well-be- 
ing. Consequently, even as we 
continue our programs of military 
assistance, we must emphasize aid 
to our friends in building more 
productive economies and in bet- 
ter satisfying the natural demands 
of their people for progress. There- 
by we shall move a long way to- 
ward a peaceful world. 


Stresses “Open Skies” Doctrine 


A sound and safeguarded agree- 
ment for open skies, unarmed ae- 
rial sentinels, and reduced arma- 
ment would provide a valuable 
contribution toward a durable 
peace in the years ahead. And we 
have been persistent in our effort 
to reach such an agreement. We 
are prepared to make further pro- 


posals in the United Nations. We 
are willing to enter any reliable 
agreement which would reverse 
the trend toward ever more dev- 
astating nuclear weapons; recip- 
rocally provide against the. possi- 
bility of surprise attack; mutually 
control the outer space missile and 
satellite development: and make 
feasible a lower level of arma- 
ments and armed forces and an 
easier burden of military expendi- 
tures. Our continuing negotiations 
in this field are a major part of 
our quest for a confident peace in 
this atomic age. 

This quest requires as well a 
constructive attitude among ~all 
the nations of the free world to- 
ward expansion of trade and in- 
vestment, that can give all of us 
opportunity to work out economic 
betterment. 

An essential step in this field is 


the provision of an administrative 
agency to insure the orderly and 
proper operation of existing ar- 
rangements under which multilat- 
eral trade is now carried on. To 
that end I urge Congressional au- 
thorization for United States mem- 
bership in the proposed Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, an ac- 
tion which will speed removal of 
discrimination against our export 
trade. 

We welcome the efforts of a 
number of our European friends 
to achieve an integrated commu- 
nity to develop a common market. 
We likewise welcome their coop- 
erative effort in the field of atomic 
energy. 


To demonstrate once again our 


unalterable purpose to make of 
the atom a peaceful servant of hu- 
manity, I shortly shall ask the 
Congress to authorize full United 
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States participation “in. the: Inter+. 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

World events have magnified 
both the responsibilities and the 
opportunities of the United States 
Information Agency. Just as, in 
recent months, the voice of com- 
munism has become more shaken 
and confused, the voice of truth 
must be more clearly heard. To 
enable our Information Agency to 
cope with these new responsibili- 
ties and opportunities, I am asking 
the Congress to increase appreci- 
ably the appropriations for this 
program and for legislation estab- 
lishing a career service for the 
Agency’s overseas foreign service 
officers. 


Aid to Hungarian Refugees 


The recent historic events in 
Hungary demand that all free na- 
tions share to the extent of their 
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capabilities. in. the. responsibility 
of granting asylum to victims of 
Communist persecution. I request 
the Congress promptly to enact 
legislation to regularize the status 
in the United States of Hungarian 
refugees brought here as parolees. 
I shall shortly recommend to the 
Congress by special message the 
changes in our immigration laws 
that I deem necessary in the light 
of our world responsibilities. 

The cost of peace is something 
we must face boldly, fearlessly. 
Beyond money, it involves 
changes in attitudes, the renuncia- 
tion of old prejudices, even the 
sacrifice of some seeming self- 
interest. 


Soviet Mideast Aggression 


Only five days ago I expressed 
to you the grave concern of your 


Continued on page 69 
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Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1956 


* 


RESOURCES 


Cass AND Dusk rrom BANKS «.. .... + o-.» -* 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS . . « « « 357,338,296 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES . i he a eee 96,611,869 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES . . . +. «© «= «+ 3,756,586 
Loans. ann DUO ee $232,257,203 

Rear Herats.LOams. .....-2--< 3s eee 374,852,256 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK . . « «© « «+ é 1,511,400 
BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT. . . + +© «© « 8,271,587 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE . .. . «+ 3,871,697 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT . . . - 93,909 
OTHER ASSETS. a thks kg rca bt at oe ad cee eae a ce ee 280,177 


WOR a oe tee el ne alee ee 


* 
LIABILITLES 


INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS . . . 
Ur @ Geet. en F oo hue ves he Ee 
Oram, Paseese Pee. .. ._ «...5 8 ts es 


SAVINGS AND TIME DEPOSITS . .« + «© «© «© -» 


UNEARNED INTEREST bite pune Chae pag iM aE Ry me ie ete 4,763,199 

ACCRUED EXPENSES AND TAXES . . . + «© © «@ « 5,629,517 

LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT. . . + + © « » 93,909 

OTHER LIABILITIES Lehi Seat haga he Seg atl 209,740 

CAPITAL STOCK ($10.00 PAR VALUE) ; $ 18,378,500 

SURPEGS «© ye i oy wath 32,000,000 

UNDIVIDED PROFIT aera ae 9,509,348 

GENERAL RESERVES Papakea aly 2,823,909 $ 62,711,757 
ee a 8 $1,024,282,384 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of 
$75,700,000 are pledged to secure public and other deposits where required by law, 
including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $5,657,236. 


» »« $ 177,744,607 


$1,024,282,384 





$ 494,799,064 

9,007,805 
30,186,442 
$ 533,993,311 
__ 416,880,951 
$ 950,874,262 
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this request is honored, the impact it carries will end 
for at least another year the possibility of much-needed 
budgetary reforms; if approved, it will loose another 
avalanche of dollars for a global spending program which 
apparently exists without any ultimate objective. 

In a few weeks, I hope to have ready a report based 
upon my inspection of our foreign aid operations con- 
ducted during a two-month period this fall. This report, 
as did my four previous reports, will demonstrate that 
our effort to solve international problems by salving 
world grievances with the balm of dollars is drawing 
us perilously clese not only to fiscal insolvency but 
moral bankruptcy, as well. I will recommend to Con- 
gress that we substitute imaginative, realistic programs 
for unlimited spending, and that we seek to uncover 
and resolve the deep-seated problems which. endanger 
world peace, rather than attempt-to-bury them under a 
green blanket of tax dollars. 


In this connection, I think we should drive for three 
major objectives. aa 

First, the substitution of free-enterprise, private de- 
velopment on a partnership basis between United States 
industry and underdeveloped lands for the present sys- 
tem of uncontrolled Federal spending. 


Second, the implementation of a program of true 
mutual security, with other nations carrying a fair share 
of the burden of developing backward lands and arming 
Free World Allies. 


Third, a facing up to the realization that some of our 
Western Allies, principally Great Britain, are incapable 
of standing alone in the world without integrating 
their economies with those of Commonwealth nations 
and their Western European neighbors. Certainly, the 
creation of a mass-market by economic union of West- 
ern Europe would do much towards. bringing. about 
needed stability in this area — stability founded upon 
basic economic principles instead of continued United 
States grants and loans. 


B. L. ENGLAND 
President, Atlantic City Electric Company 


Atlantic City Electric Company will spend nearly 
$19 million for new construction in Southern New Jersey 
during 1957. One-half of this expenditure will be 
allocated to new generating equipment at Deepwater 
Station, including an_é additional 
79,000 KW unit to serve anticipated 
growth in residential electric use and 
expansion of industry in the area. 

During 1956 we added 7,200 new 
customers to our lines bringing our 
total number of customers to 210,500. 


time high of $31,555,000 for 12 
months ending November 30th repre- 
senting an increase of 8:2% over the 
same period in 1955. The increase 
in residential use in electricity in 
the past 12 months was 12%. The 
average annual residential use of 
clectricity reached 3,100 kilowatt- 
hours. This compared with 2,157 
kilowatthours in 1951. The national 
figure in 1956 was 2,980. During 1956 our company 
spent over $13 million for new construction bringing the 
total construction expenditures to $65.8 million in the 
past five years. 

On November 28, our Board of Directors announced 
an increase in the regular quarterly dividend on the 
company’s common stock from 30 cents to 32% cents 
per share. This will bring the annual dividend rate to 
$1.30 per share. The 1956 earnings per share amounted 
to $1.65 compared with $1.54 in 1955. We forecast an 
increase of $2,900,000 in gross operating revenues for 1957. 


In order to supply part of the cash for our construction 
program during tne year we will sell $10 million of first 
mortgage bonds. Public bids will be received on 
January 23rd. 





8. L. England 


JOHN C. EMERY © 
President, Emery Air Freight Corporation 


A minimum 25% increase in the volume of air freight 
traftic is indicated for 1957, and the actual increase may 
be considerably better. 

There is a dual significance in this forecast. Still 
in its early growth stage, air freight 
should grow more rapidly than busi- 
ness in general. However, it has 
proved to be a remarkably accurate 
indicator of general business condi- 
tions. This forecast, therefore, is for 
further improvement generally, and 
an even sharper gain in air freight. 

There are three basic reasons 
for predicting a good year for air 
freight in 1957. First, the 1955-56 
trend supports it. A turning point in 
air freight development was reached 
in 1955, and the significant gains 
made then were consolidated and 
further expanded in 1956. After an 
uncertain start, air freight is now 
on its way. Second, air freight ca- 
pacity will increase substantially in 1957, according to 
airline schedules either newly in effect or shortly to be 
instituted. Air freight volume closely follows air freight 
capacity, and it should be stimulated even more than 
normally in this instance because much of the new 1957 
capacity is in areas where the market has far exceeded 


John C. Emery 


Our gross revenues reached an all-: 
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the ability of air carriers to accommodate the traffic 
available. 

Finally, there is an important new element on which 
the air carriers can support the sate of air freight speed 
and dependability to industry. After three years of 
researcn, the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration just recently published its remarkable 
report on “The Role of Air Freight in Physical Dis- 
tribution.” The ability of air freight speed, even at 
premium cost, to enable industry to improve and reduce 
the total costs of its distribution processes 1S confirmed 
by this research. Of utmost significance to industry, this 
research report is the firm economic foundation upon 
which air freight will grow, not only in 1957 but in 
all the years ahead. 

As the largest air freight forwarder and the only 
one offering both an international and a nationwide 
domestic air freight service, Emery Air Freight’s growth 
record-is a good index of air freight progrcss. In 1955 
and apparently again in 1956, Emery Air Freight revenue 
has gone ahead at the rate of $2 million a year. A 
similar..gain is expected in 1957, and this should be 
typical of air freight transportation as a whole. 


FRANK E. FELT 
Vice-President, The First National Bank, 
Jamestown, New York 


The high level of business activity which prevailed 
in 1956 could well be maintained for the greater part 
of the first six months of this year with the possibility 
that the economic skies may be partially clouded the 
last half-year. While the total econ- 
omy should be at a high level certain 
segments will experience a declining 
trend, offset however by greater 
activity in other lines. 

Expenditures for new plant and 


a record rate but-the possibility can- 
not be overlooked that a decline 
could occur later in.the year by rea- 
son of productive capacity having 
been attained together with the im- 
pact of high* borrowing costs. 

While present indications point to 
a settlement by peacéful negotiations 
of the Suez crisis there is a potential 
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of present turmoil. The seething un- 
rest now developing in various Russian. satellite states 
might well provoke the Soviets to inaugurate trouble 
in other’ parts df the world to divert attention from their 
problems there. Should this possibility result in actual- 
ity it will have serious repercussions on our economy 
and that of our allies. 

Commercial banks can anticipate a year of good gross 
earnings resulting from high interest rates on loans and 
securities, however net profits will suffer not only from 
higher odpetating ‘costs but also through payment of 


-higher interest. on Savings accounts by those institu- 


tions who will take advantage of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s permission to raise the interest ceiling. 

To retain a competitive position many banks will be 
compelled to increase their rates, and the question can 
well be raised what the outcome wiil be for those insti- 
tutions committed to a high rate of interest paid on 
accounts when business activity declines, resulting in a 
lower yield on investments and a smaller demand for 
loans. Undoubtedly there will be a considerable shifting 
of deposits among banking institutions and it is prob- 
lematical that it will result in a net increase of deposits 
sufficient to compensate for higher interest payments. 

Banking will have its problems, but the year-end 
results should be satisfactory. 


ROLAND A. ERICKSON 


President, Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
; ‘Worcester, Massachusetts 

Any consideration of the business outlook for 1957 
must carefully evaluate the trend of the capital goods 
expansion program inh this ‘economy. During 1956, in 
spite of.a 20%. decline in automobile production and a 
17% decline in housing starts, over- 
all activity, as measured ‘by’ the 
Federal. Reserve Board of Industrial 
Production, reached new all-time 
high levels. Never before in mod- 
ern American history: has our nation 
been able to absorb a major adjust- 
ment in the all-important automotive 
industry without its’ resulting ‘in ‘a 
chain reaction of major proportions 
throughout thé economy. This’ reé- 
ord was made possible by the rising 
cycle of capital goods expenditures 
during 1956 with all of its concomi- 
tant. stimulating influences. 

With the nation operating within 
a few percentage points of tieoretical 
plant capacity, and the limitation on 
available workers, it is obvious that we cannot see much 
gain in 1957 over today’s levels. Possible negative factors 
in 1957. are the appearance of profit squeeze and some 
over-expansion in certain industries, relatively high in- 
ventories, and the tight money market. These factors at 
the moment, however, seem to be more than offset by 
the tempo of the many capital goods projects now under 
way—the rising expenditures by. Federal, State and 
local Governments, a rising automotive market, improv- 
ing farm income, the nationwide higher wage rates now 
in effect and over-all price trends. In addition and 


Roland A. Erickson 


equipment are being maintained at ~ 


trouble spot in the’ European area © 








probably most basic is the fact that there is no specula- 
tive froth yet present of the nature of the 1929 period 
in either the real estate market or the stock market. In 
fact, about the only area in which there might be over- 
indulgence is in new plant and equipment. Preliminary 
surveys suggest continued rising expenditures in this 
field with no evidence of any collapse during the next 
six months. 

The capital goods cycle, however, has reached a phase 
where real business statesmanship must be exercised. 
Under present conditions, the nation cannot afford to 
spend more than $40 to $45 billion annually for new 
plant and equipment (at 1956 prices). This means that 
if steel and related industries must expand because of 
pronounced shortages in defense materials, there must 
be offsetting decreases somewhere else in the economy 
if we are to avoid trouble. My guess is that we will sec 
a stronger first six months in 1957 and a weaker second 
six months—a reversal of the trend of 1956 but with 
averages of the two years being within three points of 
each other. 

We should realize, however, that the present capital 
goods expansion program could lead to a letdown of 
more serious proportions than anything we have had 
since World War II. I think it is time for managements 
to be planning their expansion programs so that there 
are alternative plans ready to be implemented either as 
to their rate of execution or as to their financing in the 
event that a capital goods recession develops. 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. 
Chairman, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


The rubber industry made the greatest strides in its 
history in the proauction and development of synthetic 
rubber during 1956 when, for the first time, it produced 
more than a million tons. Discovery of ways to produce 
new types of synthetic rubber with 
the desirable characteristics of natu- 
ral rubber was one of the most sig- 
nificant developments of the year. 

Production of a synthetic with the 

qualities of natural rubber has been 
the goal of scientists for many years 
and facilities to produce it will be 
steadily expanded to make this coun- 
lry less aependent upon the supply 
of natural rubber from abroad. 
' Large truck tires made of Fire- 
etone’s Coral rubber were tested by 
U. S. Army ordnance under the most 
grueling conditions during the year 
and pronounced “equal or better than 
truck tires made of natural rubber.” 
It was the first time that a synthetic 
rubber was pronounced satisfactory tor truck lLires..by 
the army. 

The year 1956 was one of expansion, growth and vi- 
brant business activity for rubber manufacturers. 

The industry, one of the dozen largest manufacturing 
industries in the United States, had its second greatest 
year in both sales and production. 

New products and increased demand for thousands of 
rubber items from rubber hoses to foam rubber mat- 
tresses kept sales volume for all rubber products at a 
high level. 

Rubber industry reports indicate gross sales of rubber 
products will reach $5,400,000,000. The 1956 sales figure 
represents a 10-year growth of 57.9% of the 1947 sales 
volume of $3,420,000,000. 

Consumption of rubber products in the United States 
will amount to 1,435,000 tons. 

Synthetic rubber accounted for 60.9% of rubber con- 
sumption in 1956, compared with 58.5% during 1955 and 
51.6% during 1954. 

Tire sales held up despite the drop of nearly 25% in 
production of new cars from almost 8,000,000 in 1955 to 
Slightly less than 6,000,000 in 1956. 

Reports in early December indicated the rubber indus- 
try would sell between 101,000,000 and 102,000,000 tires 
for passenger cars, trucks and tractors during the new 
year. 

Some €2,000.000 or 61.5% of the tires sold last year 
were replacement—a market expected to become in- 
creasingly important as the number of cars on the streets 
and roads of America swells. 

There were 58,600,000 cars and trucks in use in the 
United States at the end of 1955 and by the end of last 
year the total had increased to 61,200,000. By the end of 
1957 there will be about 64,000,000 cars and trucks in use 
which will stimulate the-demand for replacement tires. 

The automobile industry, stimulated by new markets 

for its 1957 models, has created stronger demand for 
original equipment tires. ‘New 14-inch tires which began 
rolling off production lines late in 1956 are exnvected to 
account for 80°% of original equipment sales in 1957. 
_ By the middle of the year air springs will also be mov- 
ing out of Firestone’s modern new plant now under con- 
struction in Noblesville, Ind. They will reduce damage 
and wear on. automobile parts and give motorists the 
smoothest rides they ever had, and their adoption can 
be compared with the initial use of pneumatic tires for 
automobiles, Air springs will become a vitally important 
factor in the rubber industry in the years ahead. 

Diversification and exvansion by the rubber industry 
enhanced its optimistic outlook for the future. 

Production of synthetic rubber which has grown 
steadily during recent years has made great advances in 
the two years since synthetic rubber plants constructed 
for government use during World War II were purchased 
by private industry. 


Firestone for example, bought two synthetic plants a! 


H. S. Firestone, Jr. 
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State of the Union 
Message in Full Text 


sovernment over the threat of 
Soviet aggression in the Middle 
East. I asked for Congressionai 
authorization to help counter this 
threat. I say again that this matter 
is of vital and immediate impor- 
tance to the nation’s and the free 
world’s security and peace. By 
our proposed programs in the 
Middle: East, we hope to assist in 
establishing a climate in which 
constructive and long-term solu- 
tions to basic problems of the area 
may be sought. 

From time to. time, there will 
be presented to the Congress re- 
quests for other legislation in the 
broad field of international ai- 
fairs. All requests will reflect the 
steadfast purpose of this Admin- 
‘istration to pursue peace, based on 
‘justice. Although in some cases 
details will be new, the underly- 
ing purpose and -objectives will 
remain .the same. 

All proposals made bv the Ad- 
ministration in this field are 
based on the free world’s unitv. 
This unity may not be immedi- 
ately obvious unless we examine 
link by link the chain of relation- 
ships that binds us to every area 
and to every nation. In spirit the 
free world is one because its peo- 
ples uphold the right of independ- 
ent existence for all nations. I 
have already alluded to their 
economic interdependence. But 
their interdenenrenre evtends 
also into the field of security. 

First of all, no reasonable man 
will question the absolute need 
for our American neighbors to be 
prosperous and secure. Their 
securitv and prosperity are. in- 
extricably bound to our own. And 
we are, of course, already joined 
with these neighbors by historic 
pledges. 


Again, no reasonable man will 
deny that the freedom and pros- 
perity and security of Western 
Europe are vital to our own pros- 
perity and security. If the insti- 
tutions, the skills, the manpower 
of its peoples were to fall under 
the domination of an aggressive 
imperialism, the violent change in 
the balance of world power and 
in the pattern of world commerce 
could not be fully compensated 
for by any American measures, 
military or economic. 


But these people, whose eco- 
nomic strength is largely denend- 
ent on free and uninterruvted 
movement of oil from the Middle 
East, cannot prosper — indeed, 
their economies would be severely 
impaired — should that area be 
controlled by an enemy and the 
movement of oil be subject to its 
decisions. 


Next, to the Eastward, are 
Asiatic and Far Eastern peoples, 
recently returned to indenendent 
control of their own affairs or 
now emerging into sovereign 
statehood. Their potential strength 
constitutes new assurance for 
Stability and peace in the world— 
if they can retain their indenend- 
ence. Should thev lose freedom 
and be dominated by an aggressor, 
the world-wide effects would im- 


peril the security of the free 
world. 
In short, the world has so 


shrunk that all free nations are 
our neighbors. Without coonera- 
tive neighbors, the United States 
cannot maintain its own security 
and welfare, because: 


First, America’s vital interests 
are ‘world-wide, embracing botin 
hemispheres -and every. continent. 


, Second, we have community of 
interest with every nation in the 
free world. 


Third, interdependence of inter- 
ests requires a decent respect for 
the rights and the peace of all 
peoples. 


These principles motivate our 
«cuons within the United Nations. 


There, before all the world. by 
our loyalty to them. by our prac- 
tice of them, let us strive to set 
a Standard to which all who seek 
Justice and who hunger for peace 
can rally. 

May we at home, heré at the 
Seat of Government, in all tae 
cities and towns and farmlands of 
America, support these principles 
in a personal effort of dedication. 
Thereby each of us can help es- 
tablish a secure world order in 
which opportunity for freedom 
and justice will be more wide- 
spread, and in which the resources 
now dissipated on the armaments 
of war can be releascd for the life 
and growth of all humanity. 

When our forefathers prepared 
the immortal document that pro- 
claimed our independence, they 
asserted that every individual is 
endowed hv kis Creator with err- 





tain inalienable rights. As we 
gaze back through history to. that 
aate, it is clear that our nation has 
striven to live up to this declara- 
tion, applying it to nations as well 
as to individuals. 


Dedicated to Peace 

Today we proudly assert that the 
Government of the United States 
is still committed to this concept, 
both in its activities at home and 
abroad. 

The purpose is Divine; the im- 
plementation is human. 

Qur country and its govern- 
ment have made mistakes—human 
mistakes. They have been of the 
head—not of tue heart. And it is 


still true that the great concept of 
the dignity of all men, alike cre- 
ated in the image of the Almighty, 
has been, the compass by which 


we have tried and are trying to 
steer our course. 

So long as we continue by its 
guidance, there will be true prog- 
ress in human affairs, both among 
ourselves and among those wita 
whom we deal. 

To achieve a more perfect fidel- 
ity to it, I submit, is a worthy 
ambition as we meet together in 
these first days of this, the first 
session of the 85th Congress. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


The White House, 
Jan. 10, 1957. 


With Haseltine, Gilbert 


(Special to THe FInaNcraAL CHRON'CLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Canute 
M. Johnson is now with Haseltine, 
Gilbert & Wilson, Inc., 108 South 
Ninth Street. 
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R. H. Sigesmund Opens 
(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Ray- 
mond Sigesmund is engaging in.a 
securities business from offices at 


2162 South Beverly Glen Boule- 
vard. 


Joins Sterling Secs. 
(Special to THE Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Lewis 
T. Emond has joined the staff of 


Sterling Securities Co., 714 South 
Spring Street. 


Wth F. J. Winckler 


(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich. — Harrison 
Bird, Jr. is with F. J. Winekler 
Co., Penobscot Building, members 
of the Detroit and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. . 
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Cash on Hand 


Loans: 


Bank Premises 


Deposits: 


Capital Funds: 


Surplus 
Undivided 


Howard C. Baldwin .. 
Henry T. Bodman 
Robert J. Bowman 
Prentiss M. Brown 
John S. Coleman 


OF DE 
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NATIONAL BANR 


TROUTT 


31, 


RESOURCES 





and Due from Other Banks . 


United States Government Securities . . . 
Ci ee oo Sa ctw Ree ue  e 


Loans Gad’ Tpicomnts=. «4 kw 
Real Estate Mortgages ie eer 
Accrued Income and Other Resources. ... 


Customers’ Liability—Acceptances and Credits 


LIABI 


$ 


Tv 


$ 588,197,761.35 
134,088 254.53 





1956 











417,375,487.10 
698 873,563.19 
147,527,816.33 


722,286,015.88 
7,103,468.68 
13,365,671 .67 
2,092,006.55 





$2.008.624,029.40 
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Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . 
United States Government "on es eae 
Other Public Funds ek tae 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . . 


Common Stock ($10.00 par value) . . 


. . . . . . . . 


Pee oe ae A he oe 


Harlow. H. Curtice 
William M. Day 
Charles T. Fisher 
Charles T. Fisher, Jr. 
John B. Ford 


$1,711,824,038.81 
88,410,709.85 
54,017,753.34 


7 . . . 
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28 ,974,000.00 
90,000,000.00 
16,134,476.18 


$1,854,252,502.00 


17,171,044.67 
2,092,006.55 


135,108,476.18 





$2,008,624,029.40 








United States Government Securities carried at $179,856,881.30 in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public deposits, 
including deposits of $16,808,668.88 of the Treasurer, State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


B. E. Hutchinson 
Ben R. Marsh 

Ralph T. McElvenny 
John N. McLucas 
W. Dean. Robinson 


56 Neighborhood. Offices serving Detroit and Suburbs 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Donald F. Valley 
Ben E. Young 
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Akron, Ohio, and Lake Charles, La., from the govern- 
ment in April, 1955, with a combined annual capacity of 
130,000 tons. 

Within a few months, the capacity of the same two 
plants will be 230,000 tons a year. During 1956 construc- 
tion began on a new plant at Orange, Texas, to produce 
annually 40,000 tons of butadiene, one of the principal 
ingredients of synthetic rubber. 


In the past year, Firestone established a factory at 
Magnolia, Ark., for the manufacture of coated fabric 
items such as lifeboats, collapsible rubber tanks, lifting 
bags for airplanes and gasoline tanks. 


Modernization programs to install new machinery and 
expand production facilities of our company were carried 
out at Memphis; Los Angeles, Akron, DesMoines and 
Pottstown (Pennsylvania); construction of new plants 
began in Cuba and the Philippines. 


Firestone invested a record $58,700,000 in new plants, 
modern production facilities and expansions during its 
fiscal year which ended Oct. 31. 


During the calendar year of 1956 an estimated $180,- 
000,000 will be spent by the rubber industry in the United 
“ States alone for expansion. 


This amount was well ahead of the $150,000,000 spent 
for expansion in 1955 and the $131,000,000 in 1954. 

Firestone’s world-wide capital expenditure program 
has grown steadily in recent years. In 1951 it spent 
$36,581,000; in 1952, $42,952,000; in 1953, $43,680,000; in 
1954, $43,693,000, and in 1955, $55,723,000. 

In this expansion Firestone’s capacity for passenger 
car, truck, tractorand earthmover tires, foam rubber, 
steel products, velon plastic fibers and basic resins for 


plastics, and industrial products items was substantially 
increased. 


Firestone continued its activity in manufacturing, re- 
search and development of defense items. It produced 
scores of items including guided missiles, recoilless rifles, 
artillery shells and recoilles rifle ammunition. 

Its international activities increased with the adoption 
of plans for a 3,000-acre rubber plantation in Brazil and 


the start of construction of a new synthetic rubber plant 
in England. 


DeCOURSEY FALES 


Chairman of the Board, The Bank for Savings, 
New York City 
From the savings bank viewpoint, 1957 should again 
be a very satisfactory year. There should be full em- 
ployment and the total disposable income of individuals 
could slightly exceed the level of 1956. This, of course, 
means that savings should remain at 


Eee 





experienced in 1956. It also means 
that consumer spending will be at 
high levels. The sums available for 
this spending will come not only 
from consumers’ incomes, but also 
from consumer borrowings, but it is 
not expected that installment lend- 
ing will experience any abnormal 


partment store sales, clothing, home 
appliances, automobiles should also 
all have a very satisfactory year. 
Bolstering this viewpoint is the fact 
that our farm population will experi- 
ence a somewhat increasing level of 
income. 
while not breaking any records during the coming year, 
should experience a very high level of activity. Housing 
starts are expected to be in the neighborhood of 1,000,- 
000. Private and public construction of new plants and 
equipment will be at better than average levels. Road 
building will have a stimulating effect as well. 


The effect of the foreign situation will be to continue 
high military expenditures and to remove all hopes this 


DeCoureey Fales 


year of any tax reduction. However, it may develop that ° 
by July ‘1, the foreign situation will have settled down . 


where world trade will once again approach a more 
nearly normal level. Nevertheless, local and foreign de- 
velopments seem to indicate a continuation of the grad- 
ual inflationary cycle which has succeeded the rapid 
inflationary period brought about by the war. We can 
expect the Administration to use strong efforts to hold 
this inflationary trend*to a minimum and we can look 
forward to governmental policies aimed at maintaining 
a sound currency. Interest rates, therefore, can not be 
expected to fluctuate very widely over the coming year. 

Pressure upon the government to increase the rate of 
interest permitted on mortgage loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration may result in a rate of 5%. Even 
at this figure, such mortgage loans are very likely to be 
under the going market rate. There should be ample 
funds to take care of all the necessary housing required 
by the public. It also seems likely that all worthwhile 
needs for money will be met during the year. 

In the background of all economic considerations, lies 
the fact that the tremendous increase in the birth rate 
beginning with the war years will require a huge ex- 
pansion in our entire economy to take care of the normal 
living requirements of the increased adult population 
that will exist beginning in the early 1960's. 

The existence of so many favorable factors would seem 
to make it almost inevitable that 1957 will bea successful 
year. 


about the same high levels that were . 


increase during the coming year. De- ° 


The construction industry, . 
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GEORGE F. FERRIS 
President, Raymond Concrete Pile Company 


Every indication points to a continuation into 1957 of 
the high volume ot construction work that we have ex- 
perienced in 1956. Certainly, present backlogs, which 
are at the highest level in history, will carry into the 
New Year an unprecedented volume 
of going work 

Furthermore, a spot check of sev- 
eral of the larger industrial firms in- 
dicates that appropriations for new 
plant and equipment will be com- 
parable with 1956. The demand also 
remains strong for new construction 
for public utilities and all kinds of 
private institutions. 

Although there will be a falling 
off in some types of construction, 
such as shopping centers, toll roads, 
and possibly private dwellings, this 
will be more than offset by the in- 
creased spending on the Federal Aid 
Highway Program and other govern- 
mental programs. 

Our forecasts, based on regional reports from 17 of 
our District Offices, indicate that in all but two areas 
1957 will equal or exceed 1956 in total volume of con- 
struction. 

Another indicator of the future volume of construction 
is the activity of our Soils Investigation Division. For 


George F. Ferris 





ent from 1956. 


several decades we have found that the volume trend of 
this division is a most reliable guide to the future trend 
of construction. This is a natural correlation since the 
present-day architect engmeer starts his services to cli- 
ents who are planning construction with borings and 
soils analyses of alternate sites and determination o: 
foundation requirements. Currently, our Soils Division 
is operating at new high levels which probably indicates 
an expanding construction volume over the next two 
years. 


Although I believe that construction in the iirst six 
months of 1957 should exceed the same period in 1956, | 
also believe the latter part of 1957 will see some easing 
off. This will come about by unwillingness of the larger 
corporations to use their credit at present or higher in- 
terest rates on additional long-term financing beyond 
that already committed. Also, it seems logical that a 
breathing spell is due to give industry time to put the 
newly expanded facilities to work and check the results 
against anticipated returns. Once this has been done and 
the demand for capital and consumer goods remains on 
the increase, as can be expected in our expanding econ- 
omy, I believe another round of expansion will be 
planned. This, however, will be too late in 1957 to be a 
factor in that year’s volume. 


In summary, I believe the first six months of 1957 will 
exceed 1956 by about 5% and that the last six months 
will fall behind about the same proportion or perhaps a 
little more. This should result in 1957 being the second 
largest year for construction; certainly not greatly differ- 
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ROBERT H. FITE 


President and General Manager, Florida Power 
and Light Company 

The increase of industrial expansion in Florida is add- 
ing a new impetus to the state’s rapidly expanding econ- 
omy creating new demands for permanent housing. Only 
nine states gained more new jobs in manufacturing em- 
ployment than did Florida for the period of 1947-54, 
zecording to the U. S. Census of Manufacturers. 

For the five seven months of 1956, there were 37,000 
new dwelling units started, according to latest available 
figures. 

This was an increase of 6% over ithe same period of 
1955 and placed Florida as one of only two states in 
the nation reporting increases. 

The nation as a whole was off 18%. Fercentage-wise, 
Florida stood second in the nation, with a 56% increase 
in manufacturing employment. Only Kansas, with the 
rapid growth of aviation there, topped it with a 69% in- 
crease. The Greater Miami are aaccounted for about a 
third of Florida’s 44,235 manufacturing job increase. In 
manufacturing employment has been even greater. Com- 
paring August, 1956, with August, 1954 — the period 
marked by Governor Collins’ aggressive promotion of 


Florida’s industrial development—the state has gained 
another 13,900 jobs in manufacturing employment. 
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Agriculture and tourism also pushed to new highs dur- 
mer tourist business may soon rival the winter season. 
ing 1956 and the outlook for 1957 is even better. Sum- 
Measured in terms of general business activity (bank 
debits Greater Miami), it was up 154% compared with 
1955. More than double the substantial 12% gain chalked 
up during the winter season. 

These and other “straws in the wind” add up to an 
outlook for record-breaking expansion on the part of 
Florida Power and Light Company. 

In the past three years, FP&L has already increased 
its generating capability 56%, pushing it to 1,000,000 
kilowatts. Already the addition of four new generators 
is under way, which will boost it 64,000 kilowatts—an 
increase of 64% in the next three years. 

The company’s construction outlook for 1957 indicates 
a $66,000,000 expenditure compared with $42,500,000 in 
1956, which in itself was a record-breaking expansion 
program. 

Our long-range, 10-year expansion outlook, ending 
with 1961, now totals $496,000,000. Originally estimated 
for $332,000,000 at the beginning of 1952, this represents 
an increase of $164,000,000 as we have had to raise our 
sights in planning ahead for the state’s rapid growth. 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 


is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 








uel for the fires of Europe 





lay American coal shippers are literally “carry- 
coals to Newcastle.” The great coal-shipping 
ts of Europe that once supplied so much of the 
‘Id’s fuel have now reversed the flow—the coal 
oing in, not coming out. 3 














longer able to supply even its own needs. 
Ope is becoming increasingly dependent on 
erica’s vast reserves, especially for metallur- 
4! coal to make good steel and for quality 
iestie grades. Last year’s export. of coal was 
r 47 million tons—more than double the average 
he last ten years—and there is every reason to 
eve the trend will be upward for years to come. 
recently completed additions to Chesapeake 
Ohio's great yards and coal docks at Newport 
's on Hampton Roads, Virginia, increase their 
icity to more than 30 million tons a year. 





Would you like a portfolio of pictures 
of Chessie and her family? Write to: 








C 
Railway 


3809 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


To move this vast tonnage down to the sea, and: 


at the same time serve American coal users, C&O 
is building $50 million worth of new hopper cars. 
Of its present fleet of 62,500 coal cars, over 99% are 
available for use at all times. 

More ships are also needed, and to provide these 
C&O has joined with the other two coal-carrying 
railroads, the miner's union, and a group of mine 
operators in the formation of American Coal Ship- 
ping, Inc. Already 30 vessels have been chartered 
and negotiations are under way for 70 more, 20 
of them by an affiliate, the Bull Steamship Co. 
While C&O’s operations have been broadened, 
and its traflic greatly diversified over the past few 
vears, coal continues an important factor. And 
the current revival of the coal industry is one more 
reason why Chessie keeps growing and going. 
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rv expanding exports, C&O has just completed a $3 million addition (A) to its Newport News coal docks 
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C. J. FITZPATRICK 
President, Chicago and North Western Railway System 


The business outlook for 1957 is good, particularly 
for the ‘sirst six months, during which period business 
generally could run above the same period of 1956. 
Business leaders in many industries express their con- 
fidence for continuing good business 
and in some cases even slight ex- 
vansion for the future, particularly 
for the first half of this year. With 
this optimistic outlook on the par? 
of so many industries and with the 
indicated continued increase in cap- 
ital investment for plant and equip- 
ment, we are looking forward to a 
continued expanded production of 
materials and industrial activity. 

There were certain disturbing fac- 
tors in 1956 which had their effec? 
upon the rail industry, and in par- 
ticular upon our company. These 
were market conditions and prices 
which were not altogether favorable 
tor the movement of farm products, 
drought in certain grain producing areas, and the stee! 
strike. 

Grain and grain products afford an important pari 
of our revenues, and with a more favorable situation 
anticipated in 1957 this alone should be helpful to us 
through at least the first six months of this year. Grain 
releases already are assuming sizable proportions, and 
if maintained will have a very beneficial effect upon 
our revenues. 

Industrial production is expected to continue at a high 
level through the first six months of this year. It is 
expected that the steel industry will continue at a high 
level, particularly during the first six months, and this 
should prove favorable to us as compared to 1956 with 
its strike period. Iron ore is one of our major commodi- 
ties, and because of the steel strike in 1956 our iron 
ore traffic declined. With conditions stabilized within 
the steel industry for 1957 and because of the anticipated 
upturn in steel production, we expect an increase in our 
iron ore tonnage. Automobile production is expected to 
be second only to the banner year of 1955, and for this 
reason we look forward to an improved movement of 
automobiles and automobile parts. 


While I expect a high traffic volume in the railroad 
industry for 1957, particularly during the first six 
months, there could be some softening during the third 
and fourth quarters. However, the over-all volume of 
business for 1957 should be good and could be even 
better if events of the first six months should indicate 
clearly that there will be no softening during the latte: 
half of the year. ‘ 

To keep pace with industrial activity we have and are 
continuing to mechanize, modernize and streamline our 
operations in order that we might render the fines? 
transportation service possible. We are today completely 
dieselized, and are now in the process of constructing 
one of the most modern completely enclosed car shops 
known to the industry capable of making heavy repairs 
to 7,000 freight cars and the construction of 1,000 new 
cars annually. Also, we have just recently substantially 
increased our fleet of box cars and gondolas, and antici- 
pate the acquisition of additional freight and passenger 
equipment. All of these major steps being taken on our 
system lines reflect our confidence in 1957 and in the 


continued economic growth and stability of American 
Business. 


C. J. Fitepatrick 


SAM. M. FLEMING 
President, Third National Bank, Nashville 


It now appears rather certain that the momentum of 
prosperous 1956 will carry over into 1957. Estimates 
for defense and governmental spending at all levels are 
substantially higher, as are estimates for both consumer 
and capital spending by business. 
During the year, the Federal High- ™ 
way Program also will begin to gain 
momentum. With the economy oper- 
ating close to capacity and _ infla- 
tionary tendencies continuing to 
exist, the Federal Reserve authorities 
undoubtedly will continue a credit 
restraint policy, and properly so. 
This policy at present is still the 
best and perhaps the only hedge 
against a wage-price spiral getting 
out of hand. 

Higher interest rates and aggres- 
sive savings programs should attract 
more personal savings, and there will 
be some funds available from liqui- 
dation of existing loans, particularly ; 
in the consumer finance field and from sources which 
used bank funds temporarily in 1956 in anticipation of 
obtaining long term financing at a later date. However, 
it is apparent that 20-odd billion dollars personal sav- 
ings plus some $12 billion surplus accumulation In busi- 
ness will not be sufficient to meet all credit needs, and 
banks cannot expand their loan totals to business by 
another 17% as they did in 1956. In fact, the current 
high loan level in banks with the accompanying reduced 
holdings of government bonds will to a large extent 
confine new bank loans to levels regulated by increased 
deposits or loan repayments. It is, therefore, apparent 
other sources of funds will have to be made available 
if a further credit squeeze is not to be expected. The 


Sam M. Fleming 


Continued on page 72 
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spot light will be focused more on the availability and 
price of credit rather than the factors which are con- 
tinuing to support the economy at a very high level. 


FRED F. FLORENCE 
President, Republic National Bank of Dallas, Texas 


The year 1956 was satisfactory for American business 
generally, and during that period several new records 
were established. Gross National Product (total output 
of goods and services), capital expenditures for plant 
and equipment, total employment, 
salaries and wages, personal incomes, 
and the value of all construction 
contracts awarded, reached new 
peaks. These records were achieved 
in spite of moderate declines in auto- 
mobile production and residential 
construction, and interruptions in 
production due to labor disturbances. 
Total production would have in- 
creased even more, except for the 
relative scarcity of manpower and 
materials. 

Gross earnings were higher gen- 
erally, but the increased cost of do- 
ing business reduced net earnings in 
some cases. The high level of busi- 
ness activity and increased prices 
were reflected in banking, notably through an exception- 
ally strong demand for credit. Even though banks 
screened loan applications carefully, the credit demands 
of customers, both large and small, were satisfied where 
funds were needed for normal and legitimate business 
purposes, where applicants were good credit risks and 
where satisfactory relationships between banks and cus- 
tomers had been established. 


The abnormally strong demand for money, from both 
private and public sources, greatly exceeded the avail- 
able supply. Also, the accumulated savings of the coun- 
try were inadequate to provide the long-term credit 
needed to finance the large volume of mortgage loans 
and the capital expenditures of business and govern- 
mental bodies. The natural result was an increase in 
interest rates. This development brought forth some 
criticism and expressions of concern based on fears that 
business might be seriously disrupted; but as business 
continued to be good, many critics, although not all, 
began to realize that the increased cost of money and a 
decline in the availability of funds, are natural reflec- 
tions of prosperity, which results from a high level of 
business activity. 


The economic outlook for 1957 appears promising, 
barring grave military and economic international 
developments. If government expenditures for security 
and other purposes, including the highway building and 
improvement program, are as large as forecast; if cap- 
ital expenditures of business for plant expansion and 
modernization are greater than in 1956, and if residential 
and non-residential construction continues at about the 
same level as in 1956, all of which seeins likely, it may 
reasonably be assumed that the nation’s labor force will 
remain fully employed at very high wages; that the 
total demand for goods and services will be strong in 
spite of increased prices, and that the total volume of 
business activity will continue at the present high level, 
or even rise slightly. With these developments in pros- 
pect, workers will doubtless feel confident of continued 
employment, and consumers will probably continue to 
spend freely out of current income and be inclined to 
use their credit, if necessary. These factors point to a 
continuing strong demand for bank credit and emphasize 
the need for strong and alert bank management, as well 
as the need of banks to maintain and strengthen their 
capital positions. With good management and adequate 
and solid capital structures, banks are in position to 
operate aggressively and constructively, and to serve 
their customers satisfactorily. These observations are 
made because competition is likely to be the keynote of 
the year among banks and all other business institutions. 


The continuation of good business conditions and of 
a satisfactory rate of economic growth in this country 
will depend largely upon the exercise of a high degree 


of statesmanship by our business and financial leaders 
in 1957. 





Fred F. Florence 


FRANK M. FOLSOM 
President, Radio Corporation of America 
Changing sales and distribution patterns in American 
marketing—strongly apparent in 1956 in the highly com- 
petitive radio-television and electronics industry—will 
continue into 1957 and will represent a major factor in 
} providing opportunities to increase 
= business. volume: -. . 

“». The shift in selling, largely at»the 
» dealers’ level, features greater con- 
-. centration on brand-name merehan- 
dise to build business and create new 
» customers. The question—*What’s in 
- * a Name?” — is being answered con- 
vincingly and repeatedly by _in- 
creased sales volume of well known 
‘* brands, distinguished for quality, 

- dependability and service. 
The American public’s faith in 
brand name products and in adver- 
tising will remain firm and unshake- 
‘able just as long as they stand the 
test of experience, that thev sre as 
“ood as we say they are. Quality and 
value — these are the cornerstones upon which brand 
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name products firmly rest. The brand name products we 
manutacture today have a heritage that in most instances 
goes beyond our own span of years. As manufacturers 
we are entrusted with the responsibility of maintaining 
and advancing that product heritage. <8 

These trends had a marked effect on merchandising in 
1956 — a business year in which sales volume for the 
electronics industry as a whole established an all-time 
record of more than $11.3 billion. 


Television 

Steadily and progressively, color TV is taking hold. 
We continuously note increased interest in color on the 
part of the public, dealers, competitive manufacturers, 
broadcasters and sponsors. Color television sales are on 
the increase in many of our markets. More and more 
dealers are’ enthusiastically and aggressively behind 
color as one of the newest, most promising items to be 
sold, 

Color quality is excellent. Owners of color sets are 
highly pleased with their purchase and with the increas- 
ing amount of color programming. An extensive survey 
of color TV set owners confirms this fact. 


Phonograph Records 

The phonograph record business is on the ascendancy, 
with strong indications that its. growth will continue. 
Four main factors are responsible for this: 

More families are seeking home entertainment. 

The teen-age population, comprising millions of record 
fans, is rising sharply. 

More “Victrola” phonographs are being sold as the 
“45” record-player, the 3-speed line and high fidelity 
(hi-fi) continue to boom. 

Retail outlets for records are expanding. 

RCA Victor’s record sales for 1956 increased sharply 


over 1955; the increases were scored in every classifica- 


tion of music. Elvis Presley — the fastest selling record 
star in history, alone, is responsible for sales of more 
than 11,000,000 single RCA Victor records in less than 
a year. 

Radios and “Victrola” Phonographs 


Sales and profits of radios, “Victrola” phonographs 
and tape recorders made a marked gain in 1956. The 
expanding use of transistors in radio sets provides a 
base for continued interest on the part of. the consumer 
for the purchase of new radios. RCA Victor’s introduc- 
tion of high-performance, low-cost, transistor radios pro- 
vides for a depth of penetration in the market never 
before possible. 

In 1956, RCA Victor more than doubled the number 
of high fidelity instruments sold during 1955. Our sights 
are set on 1957 for a similar increase. In addition, the 


tape recorder field represents a new and growing busi- 
ness, 


Outlook 


Based upon an analysis of basic economic indicators, 
the RCA Economic Planning Department forecasts the 
economic outlook for 1957 as favorable, assuming,. of 


course, that the United States will not become involved 
in war. 


ALBERT E. FORSTER 


Chairman of the Board and President 
Hercules Powder Company 


The general business outlook for 1957 is favorable in 
spite of the continued tendency toward higher money 
rates. Production of chemicals and allied.products in 
1957 should reach another new all-time high for the 
eighth successive year. The gain in 
1957 should approximate the increase 
of about 6% that took place in 1956. 
That is, unless the shortage of dollar 
balances of European countries that 
has resulted from the Suez crisis 
brings about an extensive drop in 
chemical exports to the Continent, or 
if other serious international com- 
plications arise. 

The chemical industry thrives un- 
der favorable business conditions. 
Slight recessions in general business 
usually mean merely a temporary 
slowing down of the rate of growth 
of the industry. ' 

Industrial production is expected 
to show an increase in 1957 about 
equal to the 3% gain of last year. The rise in average 
industrial production in 1957 over current levels, how- 
ever, is likely to be moderate. Steel capacity is not large 


A: E. Forster 


enough to permit a significant increase in steel produc-: 


tion above the current rate. : 


Federal, state, and local expenditures are expected to 
replace capital expenditures in 1957 as the most impor- 
tant element in the business picture. Capital expendi- 
tures probably will move sidewise ‘during 1957 at. about 
the current high level. While there-will be -a gain in 


capital expenditures in 1957 as a whole ‘over those of-- 
1956, the increase will be about half°of that which took ° 


place in 1956. In contrast, total governmental expendi- 
tures in 1957 may show almost twice the gain that took 
place in 1956. 

The 1957 outlook for most of the industries that are 
served directly or indirectly by Hercules is favorable. 
The production of passenger cars, cement, most-synthetic 
textiles, and bituminous coal, along with road: building 
and quarrying, probably will increase to a greater ‘extent 
than over-all industrial production in 1957: The gain in 
paper production, however, is likely to fall short of the 
rise that took place in 1956. Increases are expected also 
in paint, varnish, and lacquer production, in ore mining, 
and in plastics in 1957. 


programs of the Chemical and ‘Tar 





Although the rise in industrial production in 1957 is 
not likely to be substantial, the increase, however, should 
almost equal the past annual-long-term rate of growth. 
The outlook is not uniformly favorable. Residential con- 


struction may show a further decline. While the contin- 


ued tendency toward higher interest rates has caused 


-businessmen to become more cautious, the higher rates 


seem to be preventing the creation of marked excesses 
in the business picture that might bring about a downturn 
later. 


FRED C. FOY 
President, Koppers Company, Inc. 


Koppers Company, Inc. will invest between $100,000,- 
000 and $125,000,000 in new plants and equipment within 
the next five years with about two-thirds of all capital 
expenditures earmarked for programs which assure tne 
company’s continued growth in the 
chemical industry. 

This is an extension of Koppers 
previously announced plans for a 
five-year expansion program which 
was launched in 1955. In 1956 capital 
expenditures were about $21,000,000 
of which approximately 70% was for 


Products Divisions — the divisions 
which produce and sell chemicals. 


Expansion During 1956 


Developments in research have 
been a major factor in Koppers cur- >, 
rent expansion in the chemical field. —_: 
In 1956 alone, Koppers: Fred C. Foy 


(a) Completed construction and 
began the vpe:auon of a new aeveavpment laboratory at 
Kobuta, Pa., where new products are tested, new appli- 
cations of existing products are developed, and technical 
assistance is given to customers on various application 
problems. 


(b) Began construction of a new commercial-size 
plant at the Kobuta operations for the production of 
expandable polystyrene beads. 


(c) At Port Reading, N. J., started construction of a 
new low-pressure polyethylene plant with an annual 
capacity of 30,000,000 pounds. This plant is now 25% 
complete. 


(d) Arranged for the construction of a similar low- 
pressure polyethylene plant to be built near*Los Angeles, 
Calif., to be owned equally by Koppers and Brea 
Chemicals, a subsidiary of Union Oil Company. 


(e) Started to build at Arroyo, W. Va., a plant for 
the production of nicotinic acid to be operated by the 
Tar Products Division. While not large in size, the plant 
will be capable of producing about one-fourth of the 
nation’s requirement for this vitamin component. 


(f) Also at Arroyo, began construction on a semi- 
commercial plant for the development and manufacture 
of high-boiling chemicals from coal tars, some of which 
have not been recovered in quantity heretofore. 


Other Highlights in 1956 


During 1956 an International Division was established 
to handle Koppers foreign investments and the product 
sales outside the United States of its manufacturing 
divisions. Some of Koppers interests in foreign coun- 
tries, owned jointly by the Company and foreign asso- 
ciates, include polystyrene and styrene monomer plants 
in Brazil and a limited interest in a steel plant in Chile. 
Under construction are two other plants to be owned 
jointly by Koppers and foreign associates—a polystyrene 
plant in Argentina and a wood preserving plant in 
Guatemala. Currently, the Engineering and Consvruction 
Division is carrying on important construction projects 
in Italy and Spain. 

To keep pace with its research and development pro- 
gram, which is expected to triple within the next 10 
years, the company announced plans to build a $9,000,000 
research center on a 176-acre tract of land near Monroe- 
ville. The new facilities will replace the center at 
Verona, Pa., which the Company has outgrown. In 1957, 
construction will begin on the first building—a chemical 
laboratory.. To provide for an uninterrupted research 
program, Verona: personnel and any new. employees 
will be moved into the new accommodations as each 


facility is completed. Transfer of all Verona employees 
will be gradual. 


Diversification Marks Koppers- Growth 


In the past 10 years Koppers has been: engaged in a 
program of diversification. In 1956, more than $75,000,000 
of the Company's total sales were in products. and 


services which the Company did not offer industry a 
decade ago. 


Most of the new produets. and services: are- offered 
by the Chemical, Metal Products and-Engineering and 
Construction Divisions.. Based. on 1956 sales estimates, 
the Company sold about $42,000,000 worth. of chemical 
produets it: did not have 10 years. ago — principally 
polystyrene, polyethylene, resorcinol, _ resins, anti- 
oxidants, -anilines and dyes.. About $13,000,000 worth 
of products manufactured bythe Metal Produets Division 
were sold in 1956 which were not made by the division 
10 years ago—mainly gas cleaning equipment, box- 
making: machinery, industrial. sound ‘control equipment 
and other heavy .industrial-preducts. The Engineering 
and Construction Division sold-approximatelv $19,000,000 
worth of services in 1956 that it did not offer industry 
before 1946, such. as the design and construction of 
open hearth furnaces, ehemical plants, blast furnaces 
and sintering plants. Total: Engineering and Construc- 
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tion Division sales were approximately $70,000,000 in 
1956—nearly double the figure for 1955. 


At the beginning of 1957 the Company had an order 
backlog of approximately $137,000,000 of which more 
than $100,000,000 was in the Engineering and Construc- 
tion Division. By the very nature of Koppers business, 
large backlogs are not maintained in its manufacturing 
divisions. 


A. D. R. FRASER 
President, Rome Cable Corporation 


Like the electrical manufacturing industry, in 1956 
we had the greatest production volume in our 20-year 
history. Commerce Secretary Weeks’ year-end statement 
on prospects for 1957 well sums up our viewpoint. It 
said that the outlook for 1957 is 
bright but prosperity is not auto- 
matic. 

We started the past year with both 
copper and aluminum in short sup- 
ply and copper reaching the histor- 
ically high world price of 55 cents 
in March. It is now 36 cents per - 
pound and supplies of both copper 
and aluminum are adequate. 

A great number of companies hav- 
ing three year labor contracts should 
assure a longer period of labor 
peace. 

Our industry serves utilities, elec- 
tri¢al manufacturing, construction, 
mining, oil, chemical, automobile, 
airplane, communications, railroads 





A. D. R. Fraser 


as well as government. Almost without exception dif- 


ferénce in predictions for 1957 is the amount of increase. 
Preliminary survey of utility expenditures made by 
McGraw-Hill estimate increases as high as 20%. Esti- 
mates for new plant and equipment are up as high as 
11%. New housing starts may be down but size of homes 
is increasing due to population and income increases. 
Coupling this with commercial, industrial and public con- 
struction plans, over-all construction should be higher. 
Coal mining industry improvement will have its effects. 
Reéént world events are going to add 10% to govern- 
ment defense spending. The automobile, airplane indus- 
tries are scheduling. higher production levels. Railroad 
equipment backlogs are heavy. The Middle East situa- 
tion will require further increases in the oil industry 
and chemical programs are up. 

Improvement in living standards with rewiring of 
most homes over five years old to provide increased 
power for many new electrical appliances necessary to 
modern living provides an increasing market. The 
slogan of the campaign “Live Better Electrically” is 
catching on apace. 

Gross national product and consumer spending are 
estimated to be up 4 to 5%. 

Other factors must be recognized which can _ be 
progress deterrents. Inflation continues with the annual 
hypodermic of wage increases. Price increases are gen- 
erally not sufficient to offset the rising costs, and in- 
creased productivity from better mechanization and 
labor efficiency has not kept pace with added costs. 
Foreign competition is increasing in many industries. 

The tight money market has deferred some capital 
expenditures. Growing need for municipal and state 
services for schools, hospitals,-roads and public build- 
ings which has mushroomed their. taxation programs is 
another significant cost factor. Excessive taxation de- 
prives companies and higher income individuals of 
“Seed money.” A more realistic approach to depreciation 
by recognizing replacement costs could help finance 
progress. 

All of the above will put additional strains on the 
profit picture and mean narrowing of margins for many 
industries. 

For our own industry we expect that certain of the 
adverse factors prevalent in late 1956 will continue for 
early 1957 and could well make production levels and 
profits below the same period in 1956, but for the year 
we look for one of accelerated progress in the utilization 
of electrical wires and cables. 


D. V. FRASER 


President, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. 


The ruling factor in the economic outlook in much of 
the Southwest for 1957 is the amount of rainfall and 
winter and spring months bring to this drought-ridden 
aréa. Large areas of Texas and Oklahoma have suf- 
fered their sixth and seventh con- 

"secutive year of severe drought and 
this has had an increasingly retard- 
ant effect upon an otherwise promis- 
ing economy. 

Latest reports, however, indicated 
improvement in the farm-ranch 
economy as a result of recent general 
rains. The Department of Agricul- 
ture said winter range and pasture 
feed prospects were changed from 
hopeless to very hopeful and crop 
prospects were brightened. 

Except for the uncertainty in the 
agricultural picture, I feel that the 
Southwest generally will improve 
its position in the national economy 
: during the year ahead. The pace of 
industrialization has shown no tendency to slacken and 

took for some acceleration of this trend during 1957 
as ‘industrial investment for plant and equipment on a 
national scale promises to set a new record. Heavy con- 
struction, especially in the public fields of highways 


D. V. Fraser 


and schools, should offset any temporary lull in home 
building. 

For the Katy Railroad, the 1957 outlook is clouded by 
the uncertainty of agricultural conditions. A good or 
bad crop year can make a substantial difference in our 
program. However, Katy expansion and improvement 


Plans will keep in step with industrial demands in our 
territory. 


C. KENNETH FULLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
County Bank and Trust Company, Paterson, N. J. 


As we enter the New Year, the outlook for commerce 
and industry in the Southern Passaic County area is one 
of cautious.optimism. The trend for the first half-year 
seems rather well assured, but as for the setond half, 
we may well experience some change 
in spite of the generally favorable 
outlook. It is evident, however, that 
the year will be one of widely di- 
verging results for different indus- 
tries and even of varying results for 
different companies within the same 
industry. 


The textile situation continues to 
be a soft spot in the industrial activ- 
ity of the area, and although cyclical 
patterns call for an improvement in 
1957, present facts do not indicate 
any substantial recovery. Cotton 
seems to be in the best position with 
dyeing and finishing of synthetics 
in the least favorable. 

The needle trades have not expe- 
rienced a uniform pattern during the vear, as some have 
enjoyed high activity and good profits, whereas others 
are operating under reduced volume and profits. The 
outlook for the ensuing year seems to indicate a con- 
tinuation of these trends. 

The transportation field (largely aviation in our age) 
shows evidence of increasing activity as does the machine 
tool. industry, with an excellent backlog of orders 
although at a somewhat reduced level in most categories. 

The electrical equipment and technical instrument 
companies, particularly those catering to defense, look 
forward to a particularly active year. 





C. Kenneth Fuller 
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That section of the chemical industry catering to the 
textile trade has suffered from a decline in volume and 
reduced margins although an overall increase in price 
of 18% has been posted for February. Unfortunately; 
this, together with the increased fuel costs, is aggravating 
the problem of the textile industry itself because the 
low volume of demand has prevented it from increasing 
prices commensurate with increased costs. 

The industrial rubber goods industry anticipates some 
improvement in operations and volume with employment 
and payrolls about the same’ as last year. 

Television companies are suffering from over-produc- 
tion, high inventories, and severe price competition, 
with little likelihood of immediate improvement. 

Electronics companies, on the other hand, are showing 
good volume, high employment, but at reduced profit 
margins. 

- The construction industry has been maintained at a 
high level in spite of some decline in résidéntial 
building, the difference being more than made up in 
industrial expansion of large commercial establishments. 

Retail sales overall have probably been slightly better 
than a year ago, although most of the increase may be 
due to higher prices. The actual volume of Christmas 
trade was not up to the expectations of the local mer- 
chants, and with inventories rather high and some indi- 
cation of consumer resistance, it may well be that unit 
sales for the coming year will not improve over 1956. 

Banking has enjoyed a very active year with a nominal 
increase in deposits, some increase in velocity, high loan 


demand and increased interest rates. If the general in- 
dustrial picture follows the pattern which is now in evi- 
dence, it should enjoy another active year in 1957, 
although loan demand may not be quité as heavy 
throughout the year. 

In summary, there seems to be evidence of a continua- 
tion of the “rolling adjustment” about which we have 
heard so much, namely, high activity in most lines with 
reduced volume in a few. However, it is quite possible 
that the “roll” may be less easily adjusted in the com- 
ing year, and we look forward to 1957 with a little more 
caution and reserve in optimism than in either of the 
past two years. 


Continued on page 74 














Ship and Travel Santa Fe 


“All the Way!” 
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FRANK FREIMANN 
President, The Magnavox Company 


_ Our own business has been in- 
creasing year by year regardless of 
industry conditions. This is typified 
by our performance in 1956 with 
sales and earnings way ahead when 
the industry as a whole has ex- 
perienced a decline. I believe that 
our own Magnavox business in the 
coming calendar year will be at 
least 30% ahead of 1956, but I again 
would mention that our trends do 
not follow the industry pattern and 
probably will not in the coming 
year. 








Frank Freimanna 


G. KEITH FUNSTON 
President, New York Steck Exchange 


The New York Stock Exchange will, in 1957, continue 
to work towards broadening the base of corporate 
ownership in the nation’s free enterprise system. Our 
goal: a true People’s Capitalism. Real progress has 
already been made. So much _ so 
that we discovered in 1956 that 8.6 
million Americans, or one out of 
every 12 adults, owned shares in 
publicly-held corporations. This, ac- 
cording to our recent Census of 
Shareowners, represents a healthy 
increase of 33% over four years ago 
when the first such Census was made. 
And when you couple these investors 
with shareowners in private corpo- 
rations, the nation’s stockholder fam- 
ily tops the 10 million mark. 

Significantly, 38% of the share- 
owners in public companies earn 
less than $5,000 a year. Almost two- 
thirds of them earn under $7,500. 
But we recognize, of course, that 
much remains to be done. In a nation of almost 170 
inillion, we feel that many more people should own the 
country’s productive facilities. And we realize that the 
combined efforts of the New York Stock Exchange and 
the entire financial community must be harnessed to 
spell out sound investment practices, and to dramatize 
the opportunities, risks and rewards of shareownership. 

Accordingly, in 1957 we will continue to stress the 
need for study and planning before investing in stocks. 
We will continue to caution and counsel, especially the 
new investor. Our messages to the public will again 
make it clear that the value of securities, like that of 
any type of property, may go down as well as up. We 
will go right on making it crystal clear that a steady 
income, cash savings and protection against the unex- 
pected must come before shareownership. 

We will continue and intensify our efforts to expose 
the phonies and the get-rich-quick artists who are out 
to milk the American public of their dollars. 

In 66 communities from coast to coast we have already 
set up Investor Information Committees. These groups, 
spearheaded by our Member Firm representatives, are 
effectively telling the shareownership story through 
speeches, films, the distribution of literature, adult edu- 
cation courses and work with schools and colleges. In 
1957 we will intensify these efforts at the local level. 
Over the years we hope to expand the number of Mem- 
ber Firm representatives active in this program from 
700: to about 2,000. 

The Monthly Investment -Plan, which puts share- 
ownership within the practical reach of many more 
people by permitting them to buy stocks listed on the 
Exchange for as little as $40 a quarter, has gained 
increasing acceptance. In the almost three years since 
its origin more than 84,000 plans have been started. We 
intend to vigorously pursue plans to encourage more 
people to consider regular investments in 
business through the MIP. 

Information kits prepared for our Member Firms will 
continue to encourage the formation of investment clubs 
and we will steadfastly help develop a uniform code of 
standards for these clubs in the various states. 

Similarly, our efforts to make the giving of stock 
gifts to children simple and easy, will be pushed. Some 
13 states and the District of Columbia have 
adopted a suggested model statute. 
age many more states to follow suit. 

Our program to revise the capital gains tax and double 
tax on dividends, both of which are discouraging people 
from investing will also occupy much of our attention. 
in addition, the facilities of our Exchange Members 
available to serve the public will be broadened as effec- 
tively as possible. 


_G. Keith Funston 


American 


already 
We aim to encour- 


Finally, our advertising messages, films, and publica- 
tions will be used as creatively as possible to help peo- 
pie understand the opportunities for shareownership, 
and to help industry raise the billions of dollars in new 
money needed to finance the future on a sound basis. 

This is the essence of a People’s Capitalism. 
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ROBERT W. GALVIN» 


President, Motorola, Inc. 


Mounting costs will make higher price levels for 
tclevision receivers almost a certainty during 1957. 

The extent of the price rises will depend on the 
degree of offsetting cost improvement each manufacturei 
can achieve meanwhile’ through 
added production mechanization, and 
indirect labor efficiencies. 

In most cases, cost improvement 
programs which can be reflected in 
actual product pricing will require 
a year or two for maturity. Mean- 
while, it can be expected that more 
of the smaller companies dependent 
on television ‘will fall by the wayside. 

Looking to 1957, Motorola’s busi- 
ness, over-all, is projected to exceed 
1956 moderately. 

The company’s television business 
is expected to share in the sales 
increase. Motorola has a better pace 
in television now. In 1956 the com- 
pany lacked a strong program in 
portable television. In 1957 the pace will be improved 
by a good flow of portables. The industry total in TV 
units for 1957 might be down slightly from the 7,100,000 
of 1956. Of this total 2,500,000 units are expected to 
be portables. ; 

Motorola will feature the same television screen sizes 
in 1957 as in 1956. Color receivers will be produced at a 
moderate rate totaling in the thousands through the 
winter months. Color TV sales for the industry are 
not expected to reach the volume of a million units 
annually before 1958 at the earliest. 

The differential in price between monochrome and 
color receivers is the main stumbling block to mass 
volume sales of color. There is nothing in prospect 
which would justify further reduction in the price of color. 

The consumer radio business will continue good in- 
definitely. The first half of 1956 saw a sales increase of 
38% over the previous year, and a further increase of 
5 to 10% seems reasonable for the first half of 1957. 


Car radios which Motorola supplies on contract to the 
Ford Motor Company, Chrysler Corp. and American 
Motors declined somewhat in 1956, as did the volume 
of automobile sales. With the automotive industry 
anticipating better sales in 1957, it is expected this 
phase of Motorola’s business will show improvement. 


The portable radio will continue in 1957 to be the 
most exciting consumer radio product. This is due partly 
to the fact that its mobility jibes with modern living, 
and partly because it enjoys many new functional and 
styling features such as transistors, plated circuitry, and 
antenna-in-the-handle. 


Another bright aspect of consumer electronics is the 
popular interest which has developed in High Fidelity 
record players. The industry’s business in this category 
will climb an estimated 20% the first half of 1957 over 
the 920,000 units sold in the like period of 1956. 


In military electronics, the company is engaged in 
several new research and development projects which 
hold promising prespects for the future. Additional new 
manufacturing facilities are under construction § in 
Phoenix, Arizona, and it is anticipated the company’s 
employment for military activities will be increased by 
more than 1,000 persons in the first half of 1957. 


EARL A. GARBER 


President. and General Manager, Harbison- 
Walker. Refractories Company 


For a sustained period ahead, there is every indica- 
tion that the American economy is in a period of rel- 
atively rapid growth. The present capital expansion 
program ties in closely with this general business 
expectation. Durable goods and par- 
ticularly the metallurgical indus- 
tries are a key group involved in 
this period of growth in capital 
expansion. It so happens that these 
segments of the economy are also 
the primary customers of the re- 
fractories industry. In addition to 
high-level activity, the construction 
of new productive capacity means a 
high level of demand for refractory 
materials for both the new con- 
struction and for future additional 
replacement business. As might be 
expected, to supply this growing 
demand the refractories industry it- 
self is in the midst of a program 
of expansion, modernization, and 
geographic diversification of its productive facilities. 

Technologic developments and improvement in con- 
sumers’ productive facilities are bringing about constant 
changes in refractories materials. A general trend to- 
ward higher temperatures demands higher quality re- 
fractories. Expanding research by the refractories pro- 
ducers is also resulting in higher quality and new types 
of brick. One of the results of the application of higher 
quality material is either the extension of service life of 
refractories or higher furnace output, or in some in- 
stances both advantages are achieved. Although this 
often means that the life of furnace linings is extended, 
the total demand for refractories continues to grow due 
to the growth in the consuming industries as mentioned 
above. 

The outlook for the period ahead of the major refrac- 
tory consuming industries lends itself to one of optimism. 
The steel industry expects continued high level opera- 
tions and plans further additions to productive facilities. 


Robert W. Galvin 





Earl A. Garber 








The: outlook for the nonferrous metals-is good, especially 
for aluminum. The latter is in the midst of a major ex- 
pansion program, The demand for cement particularly 
by the construction industry assures essentially capacity 
operations for a number of years into the future. This 
industry also, is in the midst of expanding. The outlook 
for other major refractories consumers, such as ceramics, 
glass, chemicals, and petroleum refining, is also one of 
high level operations. vor | 
The generally optimistic picture presented above is 
borne out in the large backlog of orders on hand which 
assure continued high level production of refractorics. 


CLARK R. GAMBLE 


President, Brown Shoe Company 


Looking ahead, the year 1957 will probably be an- 
other year of opportunity for the shoe industry. 1956 
should be the highest year on record aceording to the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Association which esti- 
mates approximately 585,000,000 
pairs were produced by the entire 
shoe industry. 577,000,000 pairs were 
manufactured in 1955. 

With the general business outlook 
for 1957 predicated as very good for 
the first six months, and the last 
half leveling off, the slowly increas- 
ing per capita consumption rate of 
shoes should continue. 

The nation’s population trend is 
another most important factor in- 


fluencing the shoe industry’s pro- 
gress for 1957. A total population 





increase of about 3,000,000 is antici- 
pated in the coming year. This 
tremendous population growth 
ineans that all ages of the expanding 
population, being users of our product, from the young- 
est infant to the oldest adult, should enable the industry 
to exceed its 1956 production by about 2%. 


FREDERICK V. GEIER 
President, The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


For several decades the level of consumer spending 
was generally regarded as the key factor in our economy. 
Emphasis was also placed on the role of Government 
expenditure. Not until the past few years did the spot- 
light focus on the capital. expendi- 
tures of business and industry. Now 
the level of activity in the producers 
durable goods industries is being rec- 
ognized as the dynamic factor in 
good times and economic growth. 

In the United States during the 
past 30 years, population has grown 
44%, but the number of machine 
tools at work has grown 150%. This 
has been a vital factor in the ad- 
vancing standard of living. 

The peacetime record level pur- 
chases of machine tools in 1956 were 
primarily for plant expansion pur- 
poses. In 1957 emphasis should shift 
to the replacement needs of Ameri- 
ean industry. The fact is that less 
than 40% of the machine tools in use can be classed as 
up-to-date, measured by current design and productivity 
standards. The 60% of out-of-date machines in use are 
costing industry over $1'% billion per year in excess 
production costs, compared to the new types now avail- 
able. The cost squeeze evident in various industries points 
to the need for cost-cutting methods and machinery. 

The machine tool industry begins’ 1957 with an order 
backlog averaging about six’ months. For the longer 
range, it has a large potential backlog of replacement 
business, as industry comes to recognize the cost savings 
available and as finances permit increasing investment 
in modern cost-reducing equipment. 


LORING L. GELBACH 


President, Central National Bank, Cleveland 


1956 has been a good year for banking. . With gross 
national product, personal income, employment, wages, 
retail sales, industrial production, capital investment, 
and standard of living rising to new highs, the demand 
for bank credit was strong through- 
out the year. 

The increase in capital expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment 
created an unprecedented demand 
for long-term capital funds. The 
effect was inflationary in that the 
demand for funds out-paced savings. 
Recourse to the commercial banks 
for additional credit was a contribut- 
ing factor making for a rise in the 
cost of living, higher interest rates, 
and for a tight money market. 

The business outlook for 1957 is 
for further improvement in keeping 
with a high level of capital expendi- 
tures by general business. 

With capital expenditures con- 
tinuing at a level higher than in 1956, the demand for 
capital funds will continue to out-pace savings through- 
out most if not the entire year. As long as this situa- 
tion continues, the Federal Reserve will be under in- 
creasing pressure to follow a policy of credit restraint. 
As the year progresses, the rate of increase in the money 
supply will become of increasing importance to the con- 
tinuing growth of the economy. This is particularly true 


at 
Clark R. Gamoie 


Frederick V. Geier 
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Tribute Paid to 
Alexander Hamilton 


A bicentennial commemorative 
service was held at Trinity Church, 
Wall Street and - Broadway, last 
Fridav. J2. 11, to honor the mem- 
ory of Alex- 
ander . Hamil- 
ton, the first 
Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Hamilton 
died on July 
12, 1804 when 
he was killed 
by Aaron Burr 
in a duel on 


Weehawken 
Heights, New 
Jersey, and 


was. buried in 
T rji-@:E ty > 
Churchyard 
on July 14, 
1804.. His grave.is marked by the 
original monument erected by the 
vestry of Trinity Church follow- 
ing his death. 


The Right Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donogan, Bishop of New York, 
delivered an address on “Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the Churchman.” 
Albert C. Simmonds, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the: Bank of New York, 
48 Wall Street, laid a memorial 
wreath on Hamilton’s grave. Mr. 
Simmonds was joined in a solemn 
processional to Hamilton’s grave 
by the clergy of the church, cru- 
cifer, and also acolytes. Alexander 
Hamilton, besides being one of the 
ereanizers of the Bank of New 
York, wrote its constitution and 
was a director from 1784 to 1788. 
He resigned from the bank to 
serve as the first Secretary of 
the Treasury in George Washing- 
ton’s Cabinet. 

At 19 years of age, Hamilton 
joined Washington’s Revolutionary 
forces, rising to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel at .20 and. becom- 
ing George’ Washington’s Chief 
aide. He distinguished himself in 
several battles. notably when he 
le? the assau't on the outworks 
at Yorktown, Va. 


_ F¥-miiton wes born in the Island 
of Niers, West Indies, Jan. 11, 1757. 
Pesides participating in the Revo- 
tution, his great work lay in his 
efforts to persuade the Americans 
to ajopt the Federal Constitution, 
by which our national existence 
was firmly established. As the 
first Secretary of the Treasury. 
Harilton held Congress firmly to 
the duty of paying every dollar of 
the nation] debt at face value. He 
also prevailed on Congress to adopt 
the d-b‘s incurred by the States 
in carrving on the war and to him 
rere than anv other man belonged 
the tovnr for establishing the 
crecit of tre nation: 
_ To Hamilton’s pen and versati!- 
ity, we owe,a major part of the 
famous Federalist papers in which 
he cogently expouded the Federal 
Constitution to the Colonials of 
his dav in collaboration with 
James Madison and John Jay. 
Judged by his achi-vements. 
Familton may be said to rank with 
the great men in American history 
like Washington. Jefferson, Lin- 
coln and Benjamin Franklin. 


Walston Add; to Staff 


(Snecial to Taz Finincrat CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg.—Marylee D 
Fraser has been added to the stat: 
of Wat-ton & Co., Inc., 901 South- 
west Washington Street. 





Alexander Hamilton 


Joins Gardner Dalton 


(Srecial to Tae FrnsnciaL CHRONICLE 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Arthur L 
Hennin-field has become associ- 
eted with Gardner F. Dalton & 
Company, 735 North Water Street 


Dale Hill. Adds 


(Special to THe Frninciat CHRONICLE) 
PUEBLO, Colo. — Edwin K 
McMartin has been added to the 
Staff of Dale R. Hill and Company, 
114 West Ninth Street. 
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Smith, Barney Group 
Underwrite Armco 
Steel Stock Offer 


One of the largest offerings of 
common stock by an industrial 
company in recent years is being 
made by Armco Steel Corp. with 
the offering to its common stock- 
holders of rights to subscribe for 


1,088,179 additional shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10) at $56 a share 
in the ratio of one additional 
share for each ten shares held of 
record Jan. 9. Subscription rights 
will expire at 3:30 p.m. (EST) on 
Jan. 24, 1957. The offering is be- 
ing underwritten. by a nationwide 
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group headed by Smith, Barney & 
*O. 

Armco Steel Corp. will add the 
net proeeeds from the sale of the 
shares to its general funds, which, 
with such additional funds as may 
be required, will be used to defray 
the cost of its expansion program 
and for other purposes, including 
working capital. During the pe- 
riod 1955-1960 Armco and subsid- 
iaries have made and expect to 
make major additions and im- 
provements to their properties in 
order to meet the expected growth 
in the demand for steel and steel 
products, and to improve Armco’s 
competitive position in the indus- 
try. All such additions and im- 
provements have not yet been de- 


termined, but at the present time 


various projects have been ap- 
proved estimated to cost $244,000,- 
000 of which an estimated $64,- 
000,000 has been spent to date. 
The additions and improvements 
already made or in process have 
increased Armco’s_ steelmaking 
capacity from 4,950,000 net tons 
on Jan. 1, 1955 to 5,950,000 net 
tons on Jan. 1, 1957, and are ex- 
pected to further increase capacity 
to 6,222,000 net tons by Jan. 1, 
1958. an increase of 92.2% since 
the end of World War II. 

Dividends of $2.55 a share were 
paid during 1956, including a divi- 
dend of 75 cents a share paid on 
Dec. 7 1956. 

Sales of the corporation during 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1956 totaled $558,021,000 compared 
with $508,775,000 in the corre- 


gas and oil are many things 


Miracle fabrics, tires, plastics, paint...fertilizer, anti-freeze. vitamins... ; 
Continuing stream of useful products from hydrocarbons of gas 


and oil. And Tennessee Gas contributes generously to all of them. 


The nation’s longest pipeline not only transports natural gas 
for home and industry. It also explores for and produces 


vas and oil...extracts, converts natural gas hydrocarbons... 


refines and markets products of petroleum. 


Blends gas and oil with imagination and enterprise 


for better living. 


TENNESSEE GAS 
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sponding period of 1955 while net 
income amounted to $47,253,000 
and $46,415,000, respectively, 
equal to $4.34 and $4.38 a share 
on the common shares outstanding 
at the end of the respective pe- 
riods. For the full year 1955 sales 
were $692,683,000 and net income 
was $64,351,000, equivalent to $6.05 


a share on the common shares 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1955. 


Forms Johnson Inv. 


ARVADA, Colo. — Herbert E. 
Johnson, Jr. is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
7020 Garrison Street. He was for- 
merly with J. K. Mullen Invest- 
ment Co. 
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As gas is used for more and more of the 
better things of life, Tennessee Gas brings 
you more and more of it. 
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now that Defense and State Department needs for funds 
are again on the increase. 

The increase in the velocity of turnover of the money 
supply is approaching its former ceiling. A more rapid 
increase in the money supply, somewhat in excess of 
the rate of savings, is therefore to be expected if the 
growth of business is not to be choked off. 

The main problem confronting the economy is infla- 
tion. The fact that savings have not kept pace with the 
economic growth of the economy is a powerful force 
making for further decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar over the years. A change in the tax laws to 
encourage savings is essential if we are to successfully 
provide the necessary savings to finance capital expan- 
sion and provide for sound economic growth. 

The year 1957 is rapidly becoming a climactic year for 
the monetary authorities. With inflationary and defla- 
tionary forces increasing in intensity, important mone- 
tary policy decisions cannot for long be postponed if 
growth of the economy is to be assured and the excesses 
of inflation or deflation avoided. This is a situation 
that calls for cooperation as well as restraint on the 
part of government, business, finance and labor. 

The banking outlook for 1957 is excellent. Further 
increases in bank deposits and loans in keeping with an 
anticipated accelerated rise in the money supply is 
expected. The full effects of the rising demand for loans 
at higher interest rates should result in higher bank 
earnings in 1957. 


PAUL S. GEROT 
President, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


We are currently experiencing very high levels of 
employment and business activity in general. Business 
spending during the year just ended set a new record 
—$35 billion—up 23% from the previous peak in calen- 
dar 1955. It seems unlikely to me 
that this rate of growth will con- 
tinue for all of the calendar year 1957, 
although industry on the whole ap- 
pears optimistic in its plans for ex-: 
pansion in the coming year. Con- 
sumer disposable income is at 
an all-time high, reflecting peak 
levels of employment and wage 
rates. While I think we can expect 
consumers to maintain a relatively 
high plateau of expenditures in the 
coming year, I do not look for any 
appreciable upsurge in consumer 
spending. 

Prospects for our business in 1957 
are favorable. We will have ample 
supplies of raw materials to work 
with, and high consumer incomes should result in a 
continued demand for quality food products. 

The outlook in our grain merchandising and feed in- 
gredient merchandising areas is favorable, and barring 
1 critical international situation, we expect that we will 
be able to continue an aggressive export program on 
both wheat and flour. Housewives continue to put pro- 
iein foods high on their shopping lists, and this should 
be reflected favorably in our formula feed business. In 
all, I would say that we are looking ahead to good sales 
volume and a favorable business year in 1957. 








Paul S. Gerot 


R. A. GIBSON 
President, The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
At The Hartford Electric Light Company we have 
many reasons for believing that the year 1957 will, as 
lid 1956, prove no exception to the electric utility in- 


cdustry’s historic trend of doubling its business approxi- 
‘nately every 10 years. 


In recent years the population of the territory served 
by our company, like that of Connecticut as a whole, has 
grown by an average of about 2% annually, compared 
with the national average of 1.75%. Today we serve 
almost one-third again as many residential customers as 
we did 10 years ago. We estimate that in the next. 10 
rears the population of our territory will increase by 
about 25%. 


Another undeniable stimulus to business activity is 
the increase in recent years in the formation of new 
fouseholds. Nationally, in five years the number of 
narried couples without their own households has 
dropped by over one-third. 

In the territory served by our company, an area of 245 
square miles comprising the city of Hartford and 10 
surrounding towns, between 2,200 and 2,400 new homes 
are being built each year. With new industries moving 
into the area and others expanding, the probabilities are 
that the building of new homes will cortinue at about 
the same rate for some years to come. During 1956, a 
year which saw residential construction fall off in some 
parts of the country, new home starts in our territory 
were 6% higher than during the previous year. 

Population growth and new homes create increased 
aemands for goods and services of all kinds, including 
electric service and a wide variety of electrical appli- 
anees. Most established families in our territory now 
have electric refrigerators, radios, and vacuum cleaners, 
ut large and promising markets remain for such things 
as room air conditioners, automatic washers, dryers, 
treezers, ranges and water heaters. 
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Ready acceptance of electric living is reflected in the 
relatively high use of electricity that has long character- 
ized our residential customers. Last year their average 
annual use increased to about 3,100 kilowatt hours, more 
than double the average at the end of World War II and 
4.5% above the national average. We believe the annual 
figure will be above 5,000 kilowatt hours by 1965, as 
such applications of electricity as home heating and cool- 
ing are developed further. 


During 1956, a year supposedly overshadowed by the 
record-breaking business year of 1955, total sales of kilo- 
watt hours in our franchise territory increased another 
10%, and we anticipate a similar rise during 1957. This 
regular increase in our business, year after year, has 
pushed the annual peak load of the Hartford Electric 
Light Company—Connecticut Power Company intercon- 
nected system to 319,900 kilowatts, more than twice what 
it was at the end of World War II and 4.5% above the 
1955 record. 


To keep ahead of this ever-increasing demand for 
electric service, our company has more than doubled its 
investment in utility plant since 1948, and the present 
total will be increased by more than one-third in the 
next three years. From every standpoint it appears that 
1957 will be another good year. 


BRUCE A. GIMBEL 
President, Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 


The strong forward sales push in 1956 which lost some 
momentum since the middle of October was resumed in 
a late Christmas rush of buying. In spite of the slowing 
down in the latter part of the Fall Season last year, the 
second half will probably equal or 
exceed the second half of 1955. Chil- 
dren’s Wear, Women’s Ready-to- 
Wear, and Home Furnishings have 
generally been strong and with the 
advent of a more aggressive attitude 
on the part of department stores gen- 
erally in competing with all types of 
retailers, renewed vigor and public 
interest is returning to the depart- 
ment store. The first half of 1957 in 
downtown areas should offer at least 
as good or slightly better sales poten- 
tial than the first half of 1956, and 
suburban branches will probably 
continue to show strong growth and 
attract more of the customers sur- 
rounding their particular areas. 

The year 1957 as a whole should continue to show an 
increase in department store sales. The big problem that 
faces retailers, as well as the nation generally, is the 
danger of inflation. The government, and agencies of 
the government, are taking strong steps to prevent a 
serious inflation which could result in a boom and bust. 
The large retailers, like ourselves, can play an important 
part in this battle against inflation by doing all we can 
at our end in keeping prices down and resisting price 
increases all along the line. 


LEONARD H. GOLDENSON 


President 
American Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc. 


In general, 1957 should be an important year in the 
mass entertainment industry. Largely through new 
competitive patterns, and with good box office pictures 
which can draw a large segment of the population de- 
sirous of being entertained away 
from the home, the motion picture 
industry should approach a sounder 
economic foundation. Television, at 
the same time, is emerging as a 
mature mass cOmmunications and 
entertainment medium, having suc- 
cessfully passed through its final 
stages as an electronic innovation. 
This maturation of television has 
been facilitated materially by the 
competitive force created by ABC- 
Television’s accelerated development 
as a major national network, as 
well as an over-all upgrading in 
the quality of television programs 
available to the public and the me- 
dium’s continued improvement as 
a major advertising vehicle. At the same time, radio 
has shown stability and strength. For example, in 
the first ten months of 1956 over 10 million radio 
sets were sold (as compared with about six million 
TV sets). Local stations across the country have had 
their best year in many years. All signs in the industry 
point to a resurgence in network radio. Effective April 
1, 1957 the ABC Radio Network is raising its rates 
for its morning programs—the first increase in network 
radio rates in years — which signifies the increasing 
recognition, importance and value of network radio as 
a national medium. 

The anticipated continued rises both in income and 
in personal consumption expenditures should be re- 
flected in the mass entertainment industry. Moreover. 
the projected pattern of high employment in manufac- 
turing industry, along with shorter working hours and 
higher hourly wages, should also contribute to increased 
mass entertainment expenditures. Therefore, as the total 
consumption expenditures for recreation increases be- 
yond the $12.2 billion mark of last year, it may logically 
be assumed that entertainment outlays will rise ac- 
cordingly. 





Bruce A. Gimbel 


L. H. Goldenson 


If the supply of top quality motion pictures is forth- 
coming from the producers, there will be a receptive 








and large audience for them despite competition from 
other leisure time activities. 

With an increasingly selective public demanding su- 
perior pictures presented. in theatres offering a maxi- 
mum of comfort and convenience, it is the well located 
and well maintained theatre that fits into this pattern. 
Because of these conditions, dispositions of less desirable 
and less economically efficient theatre properties have 
been made over the past years and are continuing with 
the ultimate view of retaining those theatres which have 
the inherent characteristics for profitable operations in 
the present as well as in the future. a 

The upward trend predicted in advertising expendi- 
tures should include a proportionately greater share of 
the total avpropriations for broadcasting. Television 
should continue to receive an increasingly greater por- 
tion of these advertising expenditures. In combination 
with a rise in the number of television set purchases 
and the general efforts to upgrade the programming 
quality, the general efficiency and effectiveness of tele- 
vision as an advertising medium can be expected to con- 
tinue improving. Radio should also increase its share 
of advertising expenditures in 1957. 

Along with the general upgrading in the quality of 
the programming, television’s unparalleled ability to 
sell goods efficiently, plus a greater realization of its 
unique public service values, will bring the medium 
closer to the fulfillment of its true potential in mass 
communications. This coming of age will be more 
firmly established by the allocation of channels in major 
markets so as to broaden television’s nationwide cover- 
age and provide the public with the best service. 

Because of all these prevailing indications in a gen- 
erally expanding economy, mass entertainment industry 
has every reason to regard 1957 as an important year 
in its development. 


WILLIAM E. GOODMAN 

President, Goodman Manufacturirg Company 

Our principal business is in the 
manufacture of underground mining 
machinery for bituminous coal mines. 
The bituminous coal production out- 
look is excellent and we anticipate 
thet our business will be better in 
1957 than in 1956, meaning thereby 
that both our shipments and profits 


ought to be better. 


William E. Goodman 


L. M. GOODSPEED 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 


During the year 1956 the fire and casualty insurance 
industry suffered very unprofitable underwriting experi- 


ence. The fire business, although spared the devastation 


of hurricanes of recent years, was confronted with 
numerous smaller windstorms pro- 
ducing a high extended coverage 
loss ratio. In addition, fire losses, up 
10% nationwide, increased the loss 
ratio on straight fire business. Also 
in 1956, the casualty business was 
unprofitable with rising loss ratios 
particularly apparent in the auto- 
mobile lines, caused by a continued 
rise in claim costs while claim 
frequency at best remained un- 
changed if it did not actually in- 
crease. Seldom, if ever before, have 
the fire and casualty lines simul- 
taneously developed so unfavorably, 
consequently, the expected benefits 
of multiple-line operation were 
noticeably absent. Continued im- 
provement in investment earnings provided a partial 
offset to the underwriting loss. However, the large addi- 
tions to surplus in 1954 and 1955 from unrealized appre- 
ciation on stocks owned will be noticeably lacking in 
1956. Consequently, in many cases policyholders’ surplus 
will be down in 1956. 

In the light of these developments for the year just 
closed, let us now consider prospects for 1957. First as 
to premium volume, a continuation of the rise is to be 
expected if, as most economists seem to anticipate, the 
American economy continues to expand by attaining a 
new high in Gross National Product. For a number of 
years now the volume of premiums written by fire and 
casualty companies has increased at a faster rate than 
G. N. P., and in 1957 the rise should be at least propor- 
tionate to G. N. P. It is expected that competition will 
continue to be exceptionally keen. 

Underwriting experience is much more difficult to 
anticipate, The casualty business should have the benefit 
of higher rates on the automobile lines, particularly 
for the important auto bodily injury coverage. Rate 
increases have already been granted in many territories 
while in many others higher rates are likely to be put 
into effect early in the year. As these rate increases 
are translated into higher earned premiums, an improve- 
ment in underwriting results should be evident provided 
that rising claim costs do not nullify this benefit. Claim 
costs have risen each year almost without exception 
from 1945 to date, leading the sporadic rise in rates and 
thus creating the cyclical development of experience in 
automobile coverages so evident in recent years. One 
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must conclude, however, that the year 1957 should be 
one of improvement in the casualty lines although it may 
be 1958 before the automobile business saows a reason- 
able profit. 

The outlook for fire experience in 1957, as in any vear 
is heavily dependent upon the waims of nature. Any 
repetition of the many windstorms or the return of 


devastating hurricanes would obviously produce unfavor- - 


able results although higher rates for extended coverage 
should help to offset some portion of such developments. 
As to straight fire business, little rate relief seems to 
be likely so that a relatively high loss ratio must be 
anticipated. 

Another problem confronting both fire and casualty 
insurers is that of expenses. More efficient methods 
must be found to counteract the persistent rise in cost 
of opezations, of which wages are by far the most im- 
portant element. Improvements in data processing 
provide some hope for important savings in the longer 
range future. 

Further increases in investment earnings are a reason- 
able expectation in 1957. With the stock market at its 
relatively high level it would seem unrealistic to assume 
much additional unrealized appreciation on stocks owned. 
On the other hand any reversal of the upward trend in 
the American economy could produce lower stock prices 
and offset some portion of the unrealized gains of 
recent years. 

In summary, underwriting earnings should improve 
so that with a continued rise in investment income, total 
earnings should be better in 1957 than last year. The 
change in policyholders’ surplus will be largely governed 
by the market action of stocks owned. 


PAUL W. GOODRICH 
President, Chicago Title and Trust Company 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-six was an active one for 
our company with greater gross income than the previous 
year but also with higher operating costs as has bec 
typical of most business enterprises. 

National factors that will con- 
tribute to long term future economic 
growth of the country as a whole in- 
clude the trend toward larger fam- 
ilies and an increased rate of family 
formations that is apparent in popu- 
lation statistics, the contributions of 
science and technology which will 
stimulate the desire for new and 
better homes, and the substantial im- 
provements in transportation 
methods. 

These are,influences, which will be 
active throughout the entire country. 
When you also consider some addi- 
tional tactors at work in the Chicago 
area, we have reason, I believe, for 
good expectations in this particular 
region. The market for new housing and industrial con- 
struction continues to be stronger in the Chicago area 
than in most parts of the country. Construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, the Cal-Sag Channel, toll roads 
and new highways, commercial expansion and civic im- 
provements all point to substantial long term economic 
growth in this region. 

As for ihe real estate market specifically, it is evident 
that the present shortage of mortgage funds could cur- 
tail somewhat the total volume of new home construc- 
tion and sales. Moreover, in common with all business 
enterprises, volume and earnings in tlie coming vear in 
the real estate field may be stronglv influenced bv un- 
oresecaee developments in national and international 
affairs, 


Paul W. Goodrich 


R. L. GRAY 
Président, Armco Steel Corporation 


At Armco, we expect that the steel industry will make 
and sell more steel in 1957 than ever before in its history. 

Almost every economic indicator points to a record 
year ahead. The top year for steel production was 1955, 
when the industry turned out 117 
million tons. In 1956, the total was 
about 115 million tons. But in 1957, 
we look for steel production to break 
1955’s all-time record. 

Throughout 1957, and in the years 
ahead, the emphasis on research in 
our industry will continue to mount. 
The constantly rising cost of making 
steel is spurring the industrv to in- 
vest more and more time and money 
in the search for more efficient 
methods of production. Never before 
in history has there been greater 





concentration on the development 

— of simpler, less costly production 

R. L. Gray processes. Armco research and engi- 

; neering staffs, as those in other com- 
Panles, are working hard on metheds which will be 


either more efficient or require less capital investment. 


We feel that some of the production methods under 
©xperiment today will eventually become standard oper- 
“ling processes and help to reduce our steelmaking costs. 

The world-wide trend of inflation which began in 1949 
has given our industry a problem which is becoming 
more serious as each year passes. 

It has its roots inythe “horse and buggy” depreciation 
Provisions of our tax laws which do not take into account 
this rapid inflation. We are not able, under present law, 
'o set aside sufficient funds from depreciation allowances 
to replace the equipment we are wearing out. Thus we 
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must spend more and more of our earnings just to stay 
cven—not to mention expansion. : 

And we must expand, if we are to keep pace with the 
Srowth of our country. As our population moves up- 
ward, the public demands more and more steel, and our 
Indusiry is well aware of its obligation to meet that need. 
More and more furnaces and rolling mills will have to 
be built at greatly inflated costs. 

To keep growing fast enough to fulfill the public’s 
wants, however, we must continue to earn profits suffi- 
clent to pay our shareholders a fair return on their 
investment, attract new capital, and eventually pay for 
the new facilities needed. Our profits, which reached a 
peak of about eight or nine cents on the sales dollar are 
now being squeezed tighter and tighter. 

Despite these problems, Armco is moving ahead. Con- 
struction work we are now completing will raise our 
annual steelmaking capacity to 6,222,000 tons by mid- 
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1957, a 21% increase over our capacity on Jan. 1 of 1956. 

A further indication of our confidence in America’s 
future is our plan to spend about $120 million in 1957 
for improvements and expansion. 


This expenditure will continue the pattern that has 
kept Armco growing faster than the industry as a whole 
since World War II. During this period our plants have 
been practically rebuilt. Our steelmaking capacity has 
increased about 80%, creating almost 11,000 more Armco 
jobs. This has been sound growth and we expect it io 
continue. 

For generations past steel has been the backbone of 
our economy. In the future vast tonnages of it will con- 
tinue to be used in automobiles, homes, railroads, ships, 
and the thousand and one products that have become 
part of our daily living. 


Continued on page 73 
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On the banks of the Wabash and Ohio Rivers two history making 
450,000-kilowatt electric power units will soon rise. Seventy-three per- 
cent larger than any units in operation today, these generators are 
another example of the American Gas and Electric System's effort to 
provide dependable, low-cost power to the dynamic seven-state area 
it serves. The home of 5,000,000 people, this area reaches from Lake 
Michigan to North Carolina. 


Since our founding, fifty years ago, we have pioneered developments 
for improving service and lowering cost. These developments, coupled 
with increased usage, have kept the cost of clectricity on a downward 
trend, while the cost of most other products and services has risen. 


Plenty of low-cost clectric power, abundant natural resources, and the 
skill and efforts of an enterprising people are but a few reasons why 
America’s leading industrial companies continue to settle and prosper 


in this area. 


° As part of our current $700-million expansion program these giant 
electric generators W ill play their part in the even greater growth this 


area is experiencing. 
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AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky Power Company 


Serving 2: 


Ohio Power Company 
Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
Wheeling Electric Company 


321 communities in these great states: 


Michigan * Indiana + Ohio + West Virginia + Virginia * Kentucky + Tennessee 
Re NRE nt SA NARS MMM A EC ARNIS PRANAB OD, REISE SE RASBS IE 86 8 ts) SS EN ERA LLY NORE PENIS AR LEE OE 
For a copy of our 1956 Annual Report write to Mr. W, J. Rose, Vice President 
Dept. B American Gas and Electric Company, 30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Yet there are also many new steels which are true 
“glamour metals.” New heat-resisting stainless steels are 
displacing other materials for supersonic aircraft and 
guided missiles; modern buildings with skins of gleaming 


stainless or colorful porcelain enameled steel are going. 


up everywhere; stainless steels are also making possible 
the experimental gas turbine engines that at some future 


time may well displace the conventional piston engine ’ 


in the world’s automebiles. 


Armco, as always in the past, is in the forefront of 
these developments. We have faith in our country, our 
industry, and our company, and the new uses of steel 
that we see ahead underlie our confidence. 


CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 
President, E. L. du Pont de Nemours &.Company 


The high level of general business activity points to 
a good year for the Du Pont Company in 1957. 

When general business is good, the chemical business 
is good. Nearly 95% of our products are sold to other 
industries, large and small, for 
further processing. 

Sales and earnings of the com- 
pany for 1956 will be under the 
record peaks reached in 1955, due 
to lower prices and rising costs. The 
physical volume of production re- 
mained high, somewhat higher; in 
fact, than in 1955; but prices of Du 
Pont products in 1956 averaged 4% 
below our 1955 prices, in contrast 
to a 4% increase in general indus- 
trial prices. 

Higher prices are almost inevitable 
when wages and other costs rise 
faster than productivity. To hold 
necessary price increases to a mini- 
mum, the Du Pont Company has in- 
vested heavily in research seeking improved technology 
and less costly manufacturing processes as well as new 
and better products. 


Our confidence for the years ahead is reflected by the 
company’s expenditure of more than $160 million for 
construction in 1956. This is more than a 25% increase 
over 1955. While much of this construction is for ex- 
panded capacity, a considerable portion goes for replace- 
ment or improvement of existing facilities to get better 
quality, greater volume, and lower unit costs. 


The standard of living for all Americans has risen 
sharply in the decade since the end of the Second World 
War. It seems to me this bears impressive witness to the 
important contributions of scientific research and de- 
velopment in our expanding economy. With industry 
generally placing increasing emmhasis on research, we 
can afford to be confident over the future. 


ROBERT E. GROSS 
Chairman of the Board, Lockheed Aircraft. Corporation 


Predicting the air industry’s prospects for 1957 isn’t 
difficult. Sales volume will continue upward. We know 
this because. of solid business already in hand and 
delivery schedules already established. 

Aircraft manufacturing sales 
should approximate $9 billion—10% 
higher than 1955 and somewhat 
higher than 1956. Shooting war, cold 
war, police action,. or recession will 
have little effect. I’ll explain this 
odd situation: 


While our business has a natural 
sensitivity to international trends 
that is characteristic of defense in- 
dustries, it would *take a_ revolu- 
tionary worsening or improvement 
in world tensions to bring about a 
sharp enough change in _ aircraft 
production to influence 1957 output. 
Aircraft lead times—the time re- 
quired to fill the production pipelines 
with necessary components furnished 
by thousands of suppliers—are long. Our 1957 deliveries 
are planes and missiles ordered 16 to 30 months earlier. 


Aircraft backlogs are near an all-time high par- 
ticularly significant when you consider what creates 
the peak. 

Backlogs have two principal components. The dollar 
volume of the first doesn’t change much. It represents 
the cost of continuous provisioning to keep air wings 
and commercial fleets in operation -—— replacements, 
spare parts, and reorders. 

The other part has increased—the value of new wares 
in the aircraft market place. Pushing this backlog to a 
new high are orders for a wide range of missiles, combat 
aircraft with new and advanced performance, and-new 
designs in commercial prop-jet and jet transports. 

The high dollar volume of these new products in- 
dicates that sales we will record in 1958, 1959, and 
later will remain high—at levels approximating or 
exceeding this year’s. 

Seventy-five percent of my company’s airplane back- 
log, for example, is made up of four new aircraft types. 
Three are entirely new designs, and the fourth, the 
Model 1649, incorporates features of speed, range, and 
payload never previously available in our Constellation 
series. 

Now, we have finished a good production year, we 
are entering another year of high deliveries, and the 
future looks bright. How about industry profits? Prob- 
ably they will not show any increase over 1956 despite 
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higher sales volume — although individual companies 
will vary from the pattern. 


RE 

There are several reasons. One is renegotiation. Our 

profits for each year are subject to review. Then several 

vears after we earn them, we may be required to refund 

amounts: established by the Renegotiation Board as 

“excessive.” The government has asked several major 
companies for refunds from 1953 earnings. 


Other factors that affect our industry are perhaps” 


inherent in young and growing industries. We know 
that our future growth is directly related to our 
capacity for invention, innovation, and mass production. 
We must spend large sums to ereate and maintain these 
capacities at levels necessary to insure our survival. 


We are now having to acquire capital assets at a rate 
just. a. little faster than we can afford. There is no 
novelty in this situation. 
faced this problem at one time or another. But today’s 
experimental and production tools adaptable to aircraft 
work come high. It is not a question of buying ‘land, 
buildings, and a few multi-purpose. machine tools — 
things that generally last for many years. New machines, 
computers, and laboratory equipment—often made ex- 
presslv to our order—can cost hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for a single item. 


We amortize a large part of the cost of these new 
specialized tools over a 60-month period. This provides 
some tax advantage but necessarily reduces the amount 
of profit we show. ‘ 


Our other great requirement—to maintain a steady 
flow of new and improved products—also demands the 
fullest possible employment of our working capital. 
It creates an even more pronounced effect upon profits 
than plant expansion programs. Lockheed and several 
other major companies currently developing new com- 
mercial models are having to charge off this research 
and development expense during this critical era of 
capital asset expansion. 


In my opinion, the introduction of increased private 
capital to help finance our capital additions and develop- 
ment of new products is a good thing. There is no person 
in the nation who is not affected in some way by what 
the air industry produces and its ability to meet national 
emergencies. 


The fact that private capital has been available 
through debenture issues and bank loans and other 
commercial financing is heartening. It represents a 
vote of confidence in the air industry by the public. 


L. J. GUNSON 


President, Publicker Distillers Products, Inc. 


When all the figures are in, 1956 will have the distinc- 
tion of being the second best year since Repeal for 
liquor sales volume. : 

Consumption of distilled spirits is certain to exceed 
200,000,000 gallons for the first tire 
since 1946, when liquor sales 
amounted to 231,000,000 gallons. 

Domestic whiskies in 1956 continued 
the same trends established in pre- 
vious years. Straiehts were up. 
Blends were down slightly. For the 
first eight months the percentages of 
sales were: Blend, 58.6%: straig'tts, 
ponds, and blends of straights, 41.4%. 

The general-increase in sales re- 
flected record incomes for all Ameri- 
cans, their srowing concern with the 
requirements of gracious living and 
home entertaining, and a more ag- 
gressive approach to merchandising 
by American distillers. 

Despite the increase in gallonage 
sales, profits of many distillers: were down or on a 
plateau during 1956, due mainly to problems created by 
excess inventories reaching the eight-year forceout 
bonding age and the _ price-cutting competition this 
created. 

A solution of the bonding period controversy between 
distillers, with Congressional relief action, would sta- 
bilize the liquor industry in 1957 and permit all com- 
panies to sell their products at fair prices. In turn, this 
would permit liquor companies to realize a fair return 
on their investment. 

Non-whisky alcoholic beverages, increased their share 
of the total domestic distilled spirits market during 
1956. At the end of August, they accounted for 26.6% 
of total domestic bottling. compared with 23.7% a year 
earlier. Paramount reason for this was the continuing 
growth of vodka sales. Although vodka volume during 
the Summer months increased at a tempo slower than 
the phenomenal rate recorded in the earlier months, 
the eight-month figures nevertheless showed a rise of 
80.2%, or 3,500,000 gallons over the precéding year. 
Vodka leads all other domestic spirits in percentage and 
gallonage gains. 

Cordials and brandies showed moderate gains, while 
rum was the-only product to show a decrease in the 
eight-month period. 

Bottling of gin during the key months of July and 
Avegust reflected a sharp decrease of 17% comnared 
with the same months of 1955. This reduced ein bottling 
increases from January through August to 1.1%, amount- 
ing to less than 200,000 gallons. 

The outlook is for continued sales growth of distilled 
spirits. Individual incomes will continue high. The trend 
to suburban living and the growth of a prosperous mid- 
dle-income grouping continues. This means that the 
facilities and the need for increased home entertaining 
are continuing to develop concurrently with the financial 
means to fulfill them. 

We are experiencing significant changes in the Ameri- 
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Most older industries have. 





can pattern of living wiich point the way to 1957 
being one of the-best years in liquor industry history. 


GEORGE GUND 
President, The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio . 


A.yvear ago I ventured to predict that 1956 would 
be a. bigger year for business than 1955, which proved 


‘to be the case. Now.I am going to say the same thing 


about-1957. Admittedly, the crystal ball is murkier than 

-- usual this time because of foreign 
uncertainties. But, 
outcome, I do not -expect any out- 


present indications are that domes- 
tic business will hang up a new 


starting off with industrial. produc- 
tion at a new peak. Moreover, many 
manufacturers ‘havea Very’ large 
backlog of orders: which will keep 
them busy well into. 1957. 

One reason for confidence is that: 
the automobile industry, which: was. 
one of the two principal -weak spots 
in 1956, is headed for better times. 
Output of. new cars should be at 
least 6.5 million in.1957, as compared 
with about 5.9 million in 1956. The other laggard was 
home building, which was in a declining trend through- 
out most of 1956. In this field we may see a leveling-off 
at around the current rate, though no vigorous revivab 
seems likely in the near future. : 

The most conspicuous strong spot in 1956 was business 
cutlays for new plant and equipment, which were by far 
the largest in history. A further rise of 5 to 10% in 
these capital expenditures is probable-in 1957, but the 
gain will be lower than the 22% advance for 1956 
over 1955. 


The total dollar volume of business in 1957, as meas- 
"red by the gross national product, will probably be 
close to 4% above 1956. Higher prices should account for 
about half of the gain. All three of the chief components 
will show an increase—namely spending by consumers; 
business; and Federal, state and local governmenis. 


FRED G. GURLEY 


President, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway System 


The Santa Fe Railway System looks forward to-a con- 
tinuing high level of business during 1957 and expects 
that gross revenues will equal or slightly exceed the rev- 
enues of 1956.. Economic conaitions in Santa Fe territory 
were generally good throughout 1956 
with the exception of some agricul- 
tural areas in the Soutawest wnich © — 
continue to suffer from _ severe 
drought. Gross revenues from all 
classes of service are approximately 
30% above 1955, alt’ ough net. inco ne 
is likely to be about 10% below last 
year because higher costs of conduct- 
ing the business have not been cov- 
ered iully by rate increases for the 
services performed. 

The over-all volume of Santa Fe 
traffic is quite naturally geared 1o 
the prosperity of the area served by 
the railroad, and there appears noth- 
ing now to suggest any significant 
change in the record of growty o! 
population, business and industry in the West and South- 
west during the coming vear. The outlook for agricul- 
tural production is favorable in most of the areas, al- 
though, because of the effects of drought and the soil 
bank program, a decline seems certain in winter wheat 
production, an important volume commodity for the 
Santa Fe. 
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Continuing increases in the costs of wages, fucl, ma- 
terials and supplies and payroll taxes are placing the 
railroads in a position of waging a strong fieht against 
the squeeze that results from inflationary pressures com- 
bined with an inability under regulatory policies to get 
rates more nearly in balance with higher costs. Even a 
rate increase, which merely absorbs higher operating 
costs, would add nothing to the net income on which 
there are greater requirements for capital. expenditures 
involving replacements at prices much higner than 
amounts provided by depreciation based upon original 
costs of old facilities that are replaced. 


The Santa Fe has syent large sums in modernizing and 
improving its plant to keep abreast of growing transpor- 
tation demands and substantial expenditures already au- 
thorized for further acquisitions of new equipment and 
major property improvements represent a continuotion 
of this program in 1957. The authorized program includes 
273 track miles of new rail, all to be continuously welded: 
a new retarder-operated classification yard in the plan 
for modernization of Corwith Freight Terminal at Chi- 
cago; 22 additional diesel units, 71 new baggage and mail 
cars, and 5,500 new freight cars of various types. Some 
of the freight cars may not be received until the first 
half of 1958 under present delivery schedules. 


This reflects our full condidence in the future and in 
the soundness of our basic economy. We have confidence; 
too, that there will come a wise and sound treatment of 
the competitive situation in transportation throuzh ap- 
propriate modernization of governméntal regulations, all 
in the interest of continuing the vitality of railroad s¢rv- 
ices which have been and always will be so essential to 
our national defense and the commerce of the country. 


whatever their- 


break of full-scate war: And the 


record for the year 1957. We.-are. 
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Ww. S. HALLANAN 


President, Plymouth Oil Company 


There is every reason to believe that, measured in 
terms of production, capital expenditures and number 
of wells drilled, the petroleum industry will establish 
new recoras during 1957. ; 
Unless there is a substantial in- 
crease in the price of crude, how- 
ever, these new records -will be 
achieved at the expense of severe 
impairment of the industry’s ability 
to meet the normal expected in- 
crease in demand in the foreseeable 
future, not to mention any emer- 
gency demands arising from an ex- 
plosive world situation. 

The Suez crisis has brought recog- 
nition of the vital importance of the 
domestic oil industry of America 
and of the wéstern hemisphere in 
the preservation of free institutions 
from the tyranny of Communism. 
The semi-paralysis of Western Eu- 
rope’s economy, resulting from the 
closing of the canal and tne sabo.age of Middle East 
pipe lines, has awakened the entire free world to the 
realization that there can be no permanent dependence 
upon petroleum reserves located under the shadow of 
Communist guns and in an area where our enemies are 
more numerous than our friends. 


If the domestic industry receives an adequate and 
long overdue increase in crude prices, it can meet the 
demands of the uncertain world situation. If such in- 
crease is denied, it will be called upon the deplete its 
reserves and weaken its capital structure, and thereby 
imperil the national defense and the public welfare. 

My opinion is that the grim realities and the simple 
economics involved will bring some measure of relief 
and encouragement to the domestic oil producer early 
in 1957. If that develops, the industry will be in posi- 
tion to take a long step forward in the expansion of 
productive facilities and in the ma:nienance of adequate 
reserves. 





W. S. Hallanan 


E. J. HANLEY 
President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


The year 1956 will be looked on in the stanless steel 
industry as the break-tnrough period for the 200 series 
of stainless steels when a phenomenal 850% production 
increase was noted over the previous year. This means 
that 1956 will be remembered as 
the year when a substantial number 
of stainless fabricators learned to 
stretch scarce nickel supplies twice 
as far witout sacrificing quality. 
There were 1,886 net tons of the 200 
series proauced in 1955. Tuis in- 
creased to more than 18,000 net tons 
for the year. The 200 series, pio- 
neered by Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, is the c romium-nickel- 
manganese family of stainless steels 
which utilizes about one-half the 
nickel content cf the more familiar 
300 series. 

The stainless industry continued to 
produce at a near record rate during 
Be ths year and is expected to ship 
£60,009 net tons cf finished mill products for 1956. This 
is less than 1% below the all-time record high set by 
the inaustry last year when 686,000 net tons were 
sLipp-d. During the past year preduction and shipments 
were curtailed by a 34-day strike. 

Infermation gained in a survey of sales of stainless 

steel by warehouses conducted by the industry showed 
that consunption is more diversiiied than previous data 
had incieatcd. For instance, industrial end uses account 
for 53.6% of volume, as against 25.2% for consumer 
products, and 21.2% for all others. Stainless steel sales, 
the survey indicated, are more sensitive to capital equip- 
ment expenditures than to automotive production. 
_ During the year shipments of stainless steel plate 
increased 58% over the previous year; hot rolled bars 
went up 36%; tubing, 29%; cold rolled sheet, 16%; and 
leat resisting stainless steels, 21%. 

There was a decrease of 22% in shipments of cold 
rolled strip. This product made up 39% of the shipments 
(f the inaustry in 1955 and totaled about 31% this year. 
Much of this procuct gocs to the automotive industry. 
Automobile production figures indicate that 1956 will 


be just under a six million car year, or a 26% drop from 
last year. 


E. J. Hanley 


While the automotive business dropped in 1956, growth 
In other areas of the industry offset tais decline. In- 
creases were noted in mill shipments to the aircraft 
industry which had a 58% rise over 1955 shipments. 
Industrial machinery and capital equipment shipments 
bad a 43% increase and those to the electrical machinery 
industry rose 133%. 

Allegheny Ludlum experienced a good year both in 
Sales and in procuction. The consumable clectrode 
vacuum remelting facilities were increased; a vacuum 
Induction melting furnace came into limited eee 
Substantial 


; tonnag¢cs of stainless steel are now Ss0lls 
Into atomic 


uses. The chemical, pulp and paper, textile, 
and food handling industries ordered more stainless to 
xpand their plants and facivities. 


inancial Chronicle 


Among development projects successfully completed 
in 1956 were new functional applications in automobiles. 
Stainless steel expander rings for automotive pistons 
and parts for the radiator are being used on some 1957 
cars. Another new application is the stainless steel 
muffler for use on Diesel locomotives. 

Allegheny Ludlum believes that 1957 will be a better 
stainless steel year than 1956. This-optimism is based 
on predictions for a good automobile year; continued 
high capital expenditures in the chemical, paper, and 
food processing industries; and continued good business 
generally. 

Another principal product of the company is electrical 
steels which enjoyed a 5% increase over last year’s 
791,000 net tons. The year 1956 was an all-time high 
production year with an estimated 830,000 net tons. 
Electrical steels are special grades for use in motors, 
generators, transformers, and other electrical equipment. 

It is expected that in 1957 there will be even greater 
tonnages produced by the industry. The growth of the 
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use of these steels parallels the growth of the use of 
electricity throughout the nation. Reports from a large 
electrical manufacturer predict an 85% gain in the con- 
sumption of electricity from 1955 through 1960 for in- 
dustrial uses and a 190% increase for residential uses. 

The tool steel market, another area of interest to the 
company, was 11% higher in 1956 than it was the previ- 
ous year. In 1955 there was a total of 115,000 net tons 
shipped by the industry, with about 128,000 net tons 
being shipped this year. 

The demand for tool steel usually forecasts the level 
of business which is to come and generally closely 
parallels steel as an industry. 

The company is continuing and broadening its work 
with zirconium, and melting and processing of this metal 
increased materially in 1956. It is expected that interest 
and production will grow in the coming years. Zirconium 
is used primarily in the atomic energy field. 


Continued on page 80 
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Nation-wide facilities devoted exclusively to develop- 


ment, manufacture and application of Kennametal. 


Kennametal—a most unusual metal... 
a partner in industrial progress 


Within a span of 18 years, Kennametal 
has created many innovations in metals 
. . . pioneered many revolutionary tech- 
niques in the art of tooling . . . helped 
American industry reach greater heights 
of productivity. 

Among these developments are many 
grades of hard tungsten carbide for metal- 
working tools; cutter and drill bits for 
modern mining machines; knives for plan- 
ing wood; and hard, strong machine com- 
ponents of Kennametal that usually last 
100 times as long as steel. Kentanium, * 
another unique development, is a hard 
titanium carbide for operations where high 
temperatures (1800°F. and above), and 
where severe corrosive and abrasive con- 
ditions are encountered. 

Many other Kennametal hard metals 
have been created for specific applications 
where great strength, hardness, resistance 
to deformation, impact, abrasion, cor- 
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rosion or combinations of these are 
required. More recent Kennametal de- 
velopments include high purity (99.5% 
columbium and tantalum metals to meet 
the exacting requirements in nuclear en- 
ergy applications . ..a field where only 
the best in quality and dependability is 
acceptable. 

As we look forward, we feel sure that 
Kennametal and Kentanium with their 
many unique properties will play even 
greater roles in increasing the productiv- 
ity of American industry and in helping 
provide a better way of life. 

If you have a “metals” problem, why 
not consider the unusual properties offered 
by Kennametal and Kentanium? If you 
will give us details, we’ll be glad to work 
with you. Perhaps Kennametal could serve 
as your “Partner in Progress.’? KENNA- 
METAL INc., Latrobe, Pa. 


* Trademarks 


KENNAMETAL 
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CHARLES J. HAINES 
President, National Cylinder Gas Co. 


Increased volume was enjoyed by all the company 
divisions in 1956, and this will continue certainly 
through the first half of 1957, and most likely longer. 
National Cylinder Gas is so well diversified now that 
its activities reflect expansion in 
steel, in metallurgy, in nuclear 
power, in petroleum refining and in 
many other basic industries. 

Sales during the first nine months 
of 1956 were more than $103,000,000. 
Net earnings for the nine months 
ran 84% ahead of those in the like 
months of 1955. Growth of demand 
in general, and development of new 
uses for high-purity oxygen and hy- 
drogen in metallurgical, chemical 
and therapeutic fields was responsi- 
ble for this excellent showing. 

New uses for our products have 
increased demand for them _ so 
greatly that National Cylinder Gas 
has launched a widespread program 
of building new gas-producing plants and expanding 
the ones we now have. As the year ended the com- 
pany was producing industrial gases at 75 locations 
in this country, Canada and South America. Seven 
other projects, expansion or new-plant building, are 
under way. Still others are on the drawing board. 

Rapid growth of the chemical industry, and steadily 
rising runs of petroleum through refineries, have created 
major expansion activity at the two NCG divisions 
that have their headquarters in Louisville, Ky. These 
are Girdler Company and Tube Turns. 

Girdler Company facilities for making special cat- 
alysts were increased greatly in 1956 to meet growing 
demand for these recation agents for chemical and pe- 
troleum processing and fats and oils production. Girdler 
also builds plants for chemical and other industrial 
processing, from its own designs or those of its clients, 
and this work progressed successfully during the year, 
with a large backlog of construction contracts awaiting 
completion in the new year. 


Tube Turns, which makes welding fittings and flanges 
for the vast range of American industry which must 
move liquids through pipes at high pressures or for 
long distances, faced the necessity as 1956 ended of 
expanding its facilities further to keep up with fast- 
rising demand. Its property area in Louisville was 
doubled, in preparation for erecting new plant build- 
ings there. During the year a plant was build in Ridge- 
town, Ont., to supply Canadian customers. 

Tube Turns, the nation’s leading producer in its field, 
continues to participate fully in the nation’s plant and 
equipment boom. Its fittings are integral parts of some 
of the first nuclear energy projects. So are the welding 
flanges and custom forgings of another NCG division, 
Pennsylvania Forge Co. in Philadelphia. Forgings for 
the nuclear energy program, power plants and defense 
projects are expected to expand Pennsylvania Forge 
sales stiil further in 1957. 


Perforating Guns Atlas Corporation of Houston, one 
of the fastest-growing of NCG subsidiaries, suffered 
from disproportionate overhead charges, brought about 
by the great success of its methods, in 1956. This com- 
pany specializes in service to the petroleum industry 
not only in this country, but also in Canada, South 
América and Germany, providing electrical and radio- 
activity logging of oil wells and producing tracts, and 
well-perforating services. Demand was so great in 1956 
that much of the company’s revenue went to train crews 
of technicians and provide them with equipment to 
perform these services. With this extraordinary ex- 
pense behind it in 1957, the division expects to profit 
from its larger staff and plant. 


~ ELVIN E. HALLANDER 


President, Lynch Corporation 

Lynch Corporation views 1957 with conservative 
optimism as a growth year in each of the industries it 
serves: glass container manufacturing, packaging and 
automation equipment. 

Glass container output is forecast 
by the industry to be up 5% over 
1956 which, coupled to sales of 
newly developed glass equipment, 
should mean that our glass sales wilt 
run 5% to 10% over 1956. 

Due to the production of glass 
containers on a 24 hour day, 7 days 
a week basis, 60° of Lynch glass 
sales are service parts and com- 
ponents. Because of this, a substan- 
tial part of our business is directly 
tied in to the rate of production o: 
the glass container industry as a 
whole. 

Our packaging equipment business 
was 29% higher in 1956 over 1955 
and we are forecasting a 1957 that is 
30% higher than 1956. This increase is largely due to 
product lines acquired through the purchase of two com- 
panies in 1956, plus the effect of newly developed 
packaging machines. 

During 1956, Lynch Corporation started the develop- 
ment of an automation equipment division for the sale 
of special application machinery as a logical adjunct 
to its glass and packaging lines. Just enough business 


Charles J. Haines 


Elvin E. Hallander 
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was taken in 1956 to familiarize the Lynch organization 
with this type of business. In 1957, it is expected that 
10% of total Lynch sales will be in automation equip- 
ment. 

During the last year, Lynch started building certain 
of its repetitive products in both glass and packaging 
on a stock basis in anticipation of customer orders. This 
program was successful in attracting some business that 
would otherwise have been lost due to delivery and it 
has permitted doing more business on less order backlog. 
Taking this business into account with the short cycle 
sale of service parts, our backlog at year-end was suf- 
ticient for three to four months production at the cur- 
rent rate. 


Earnings were up in 1956 over 1955. It is expected 
that we will improve this trend in 1957 due to further 
operating economies from aggressive cost reduction 
programs. A significant operating economy from this 
work is the ability to sell one Indiana plant out of three 
and still have sufficient space left for a 20% or more 
increase in production. 


CARL E. HANSON 


President, Bishop National Bank of Hawaii, 
Honelulu 


The coming year should be a good one for our com- 
munity. The outlook for the major industries, especially 
the tourist business is optimistic. The interest of main- 
land business concerns in expansion to Hawaii remains 
encouraging. Most Island businessmen in the retail trade 
are looking forward to another good 12 months. As long 
as nothing occurs to destroy the confidence of investor 
capital, 1957 should be at least equal to 1956, which has 
been a year of prosperity for Hawaii. 


I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
President, The Flintkote Company 


The continuing high level of industrial activity and 
disposable income result in an outlook for 1957 that is 
good for business in most of the 
fields in which The Flintkote Com- 
pany is engaged. While it is antici- 
pated that a further decline in new 
residential construction will result in 
1957 unless credit restrictions are 
eased, it would appear that this 
would be largely offset by increased 
volume of maintenance and repair 
activity. 

As new construction drops, more 
sales effort becomes available at the 
consumer level and the necessary 
labor more readily available for 
maintenance and repair work. Under 
these conditions and with less credit 
required, the home owner is more 
inclined and finds it easier to pro- 1. J. Harvey, Jr. 
tect and improve his existing dwelling. 

GEORGE W. HANSON 
Treasurer, Atlantic, Gulf & Pacifie Ce. 

Transport by water is the most economical way to 
move anything suitable for such transportation. But 
transferring oil or other cargo from large to smaller 
boats or to pipe lines because of inadequate channels 
slows distribution and adds to its cost. 

Here are excerpts from an article which appeared 
recently in the New York “Times”: 

“A multi-million dollar crude oil pipe line, with a 
capacity in excess of 500,000 barrels a day, will be built 
from Delaware Bay to this area's refineries by a new 
corporation, Cape Pipe Line Company. The pipe 
line is needed . because many super-tankers require 
deeper channels than the 40-foot depth the Delaware 
River provides for refineries in the Philadelphia area. 
Some super-tankers now anchor in Deiaware Bay and 
discharge part of their cargo of crude oil into normal- 
size tankers before entering the river. . 

Important channels, harbors and anchorages must be 
kept adequate for tankers and other vessels with more 
and more draft. 
vital factors. 


Who knows when they may become 
This is a troubled world; no important 
defense measure should be neglected. 

During World Wars I and II the dredging industry 
with its special equipment was of inestimable value. 
But to keep in condition to meet possible emergencies 
it must be reasonably active in Federal waterway im- 
provements Curing normal times. Unlike most construc- 
tion equipment, ours is built for a single purpose: when 
that work is unavailable it must Slack 
periods are costly and demoralizing. 

Indications are that during the past two fiscal years 
the Administration has become aware of the vital im- 
portance of continuing waterway development. If this 
awareness does not slacken (most of our work is Fed- 
eral), and if a fair. volume of non-Federal work ma- 
terializes, the outlook for our industry is encouraging. 


remain idle. 


HAROLD H. HELM 


Chairman of the Board 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York City 


Another year of strength and vitality is indicated {,,, 
American business in 1957. Some of the contributii. 
factors are the following: Employment and populati.,, 
figures continue to show healthy increases; budgets {,, 

industrial expansion have been st 
at a record figure, and governme:t 
spending for defense, highways, and 
other public facilities has 
stepped up. 
Demand for money for consumer 
purchases, for the expansion of j))- 
dustrial plants, and for other private 
and public. projects has exceeded th, 
accumulation of new capital. Con- 
sequently, this excess of demand 
over the available supply of cor- 
porate and persona] savings ha, 
caused the bidding for funds at 
: higher rates of interest. This is 
: healthy influence, for if the supp! 
of money is permitted to increas: 
out of proportion to the increase ji; 
the productivity of the country, monetary inflation, 
with all of its painful consequences, will follow in- 
evitably. 

It is our belief that the heavy demand for money will 
continue during the year ahead. Although the hig) 
volume of business is enabling corporations to generat: 
more cash through retained earnings, and depreciation, 
nevertheless, this cash flow is not sufficient to provide 
for all of their capital requirements. It, therefore, ap- 
pears likely that they will be foreed to raise as much 
money in 1957 from outside sources as the estimated 
$7 billion which they obtained in 1956. 


Recognizing that the dangers of inflation still threaten, 
the Government has pursued sound fiscal policies and 
the Federal Reserve Board has followed a constructive 
monetary and credit program. Nevertheless, the dollar 
will continue to lose more purchasing power if price 
levels are allowed to edge higher. This trend, if not 
resisted by all sectors of the economy—by management 
in the pricing of goods, by labor in its demands for 
higher wages and by bankers in the extending of credit 
—is bound to spell a false prosperity with more dollars 
of much smaller value. 


Despite the uncertainties and unfortunate occurrences, 
we are hopeful regarding affairs abroad. Our Govern- 
ment’s diplomacy and the progress of the United Nations 
in promoting peaceful solution of international problems 
have been most encouraging. Our Administration’s ef- 
forts to raise living standards throughout the free world 
also are to be commended, particularly the ““Atoms-for- 
Peace” program. 

The prospect of continued expansion in the national 
economy and in international trade augers well for 
Growing New York—the world’s capital of business and 
finance. With the counsel and help of the outstanding 
men Chemical Corn Exchange Bank is privileged to 
have as Directors and Advisory Board Members, and 
with our splendid staff of devoted men and women, we 
will play our part in such growth. Again we continue 
to pledge ourselves to serving the best interest of our 
customers and shareholders. 


ERNEST HENDERSON 


President, Sheraton Corporatien of America 


been 


Harold H. Helm 


The hotel industry in 1957 appears to be heading for 


another record year. 
exceed $3 billion. 

The trend towards reduced occupancy was brought 
to a virtual halt during the past 12 
months. A small increase is antici- 
pated by the industry for 1957, with 
somewhat more optimistic compari- 
sons projected by tie larger hotel 
chains. 

Last year appears to have been 
a record one for improvements to 
hotel properties. Redecorating, re- 
habilitation, air conditioning, as well 
as general modernization, reached 
record totals. In part, as a result 
of these refurbishing programs, and 
in part through the impact of a 
larger volume of travel, sales volume 
for the Fotel industry should exceed 
the 1956 record figures by some 6%. 
Sheraton Hotels are presently en- 
JOying 2°% higher occupancy and are averaging 9° 
higher sales volume than a year ago. This increase i! 
sales is, of course, independent of any sales advance> 
brought about by recent additions to the Shcrato’ 
“family” of hotels. 

One of the factors which kave influenced adverse!) 
the expansion ef hotel enterprises during the past 2 
years | as been the reluctance of individual investors t© 
show much enthusiasm for hotel company common stock- 
or debt securities. There are several reasons why this 
widespread apathy may change Curing the coming yea! 

Perhaps the most important reason for this change i! 
attitude—a change which may have important repercus- 
sions on the industry—is the realization that during re- 
cent recessions such as 1949 and 1954, earnings of th: 
hotel industry were more stable than those of mos' 
manufacturing and many merchandising enterprise> 
Sheraton’s earnings actually maintained their uptren® 


Gross sales for all hotels should 


Ernest : Henderson 
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during these so-called recession years. The answer seems 
to be that hotels, which made such a sorry record during 
the great depression of the 1930’s were then saddled with 
relatively heavy mortgage indebtedness. This contrasts 
with the rather conservative debt structure of today, 
when related to the present market value of most hotels. 

Perhaps as a result of the better than average showing 


- nade by hotels during recent recession years, both hotel 


debt securities as well as hotel company equity shares 
have appeared. in substantial amounts in the portfolios 
of several of. the country’s leading investment trusts— 
a development which. may well foreshadow an increased 
interest on the part of the general public. This may 
mean a change. in the tendency of listed hotel common 
stocks to sell-at half their indicated asset value, or for 
their debt securities to sell, even under existing tight 
money conditions, on the basis of what appears to be a 
quite high yield. 

New hotel construction—almost dormant for several 
decades except at Miami Beach—is gradually becoming 
practical in leading commercial cities. A new 1,000- 
room Sheraton is scheduled to open in Philadelphia the 
first week of March. Further new construction by Shera- 
ton as well as other leading chains can be expected in 
tne near future. 


JOHN A. HILL 


President, Air Reduction Company 


By most accounts 1956 was a year of record business 
uctivity, although some segments of the economy slipped 
somewhat from 1955 levels. As we enter 1957, this new 
vear has the potential for even higher economic heights. 
Present prospects for income and for 
spending by the businessman and 
by government point toward a con- 
tinuation of this 1955-56 boom into 
1957, although at a somewhat slower 
rate of increase. The consumer's 
spending intentions are not quite as 
clearly defined, although it is ap- 
parent that his personal income will 
rise still further in 1957. 

The momentum of our present ac- 
celerated rates of business activity, 
the prospects for a somewhat im- 
proved automobile year, an expected 
increase in shipbuilding activity, and 
further growth in heavy construction 
should enable the metals producers and fabricators to 
maintain production activity at high levels. Continuing 
technological improvements and increasing production 
acceptance of industrial gases and welding equipment 
should result in a good year for this business. 

The large volume of funds spent for research and de- 
velopment in the past year, the heavy program of capital 
expenditures for new plants and new products, and more 
diversified growth into new markets should make for 
a good chemical year in 1957. 


The picture for 1957 should become much clearer as 
we get a little further into the first quarter; for this 
year, more than any other recent year, may well reflect 
the increasing. weight of important psychological fac- 
tors. The effect of price increases upon the well-stocked 
consumer’s willingness to buy; some lessening of the 
businessman’s ebullient confidence in his profits future; 
a more sober appraisal of the credit future—any one of 
these could slow our economic progress during 1957, and 
might well result in a plateau or a down-turn in activity 
later in the year. 


In summary, the outlook for the year ahead seems 
to indicate not an.alarm, but an alert. 


CHARLES W. HOFF 


President, Union Trust Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore 

We begin the year with the momentum of business 
under the restraining influence of the Federal Reserve 
System, which has succeeded so far in maintaining or- 
derly progress and. in preserving the value of the dollar. 
Even if the pace slackens somewhat 
the immediate outlook will still be 
favorable. and there is good reason 
for confidence in the long-term plan- 
ning of those who are not so much 
concerned with temporary changes as 
with conditions and markets in the 
years ahead. 

We are in a strong employment 
situation, and personal income is at 
a new high. The forecast for steel is 
exceptionally good with the expec- 
tation that the industry will operate 
at close to capacity well into 1957. 
Expenditures for industrial expan- 
sion of plant and equipment and for 
public construction are expected to 
exceed those in 1956, and will more 
than offset the small anticipated reduction in private 
residential construction. 

At the same time there are sobering aspects to the 
picture. The international political situation is sensitive, 
and we may expect continued heavy expenditures = 
defense purposes. Under the circumstances it is doubt u 
that any significant reduction in the national debt or 1n 
taxes can be attained. ne 

In our immediate area—with highly diversified manu-~- 
facturing—business activity is at a high level, and may 
be expected to follow the cp pattern of prosperity 
in the months immediately ahead. 

Banks should have Tnaakie profitable and useful year, 
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although it is doubtful that they will experience the 
same degree of higher earnings over 1956 that they did 
during the past year over 1955. 


WARREN E. HILL 


President, Thermoid Company 


The automobile industry appears to be well on its way 
toward a near-record year in 1957. If production esti- 
mates are achieved, 1957 will be better than any previ- 
ous year except 1955. 

The Thermoid Company, 
derives 40% of its business from 
sales to the automotive field, is 
benefiting from expanded automo- 
bile production. Sales of automotive 
fan belts, brake linings, carpeting, 
and other friction products are ex- 
pected to be higher than in 1956. 
Sales of automotive replacement 
parts should reflect in 1957 the con- 
tinued upward trends in automobile 
registrations and usage. 

In other industrial areas served by 
Thermoid, there is -santicipated a 
bright future for many of the com- 
pany’s industrial rubber products. 
This is particularly true of conveyor 
belting and large diameter hose. 
Adding impetus to demand for these products is the 
multi-billion dollar Federal highway project now getting 
underway. 

In addition to the gains expected from the road build- 
ing program, sales of conveyor belts are being influenced 
by new applications. In 1956, for example, Thermoid 
installed a $250,000 conveyor belt underground in a 
Utah coal mine. This is the only one of its type in the 
state. Cunsiderable new business is expected from 
similar applications. 

Thermoid also expects increased sales of hose and 
other rubber products to the petroleum industry in 1957. 
The middle East situation has placed on the domestic 
petroleum industry the responsibility for production of 
most of the free world’s liquid fuel. 

During 1956, Thermoid expanded its productive ca- 


pacity of flexible molded automotive rubber hose 


which 
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through the acquisition of the molded radiator hose 
division of W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. in Danville, Illinois. 
This type of flexible and versatile automotive hose, in 
the production of which Thermoid pioneered, has proved 
popular with service stations and other customers be- 
cause it provides for substantial reduction in inventory 
requirements. 

Desvite Thermoid’s dependence upon the automotive 
industry for a large portion of its sales, it is estimated 
that the company in 1956 achieved an increase in earn- 
ings on sales which exceeded those of 1955. This show- 
ing, realized in spite of reduction in demand for original 
equipment by the car manufacturers, resulted from 
improvement in the automotive replacement field and 
in other divisions of the company. With all major mar- 
kets for Thermoid products thriving, Thermoid Com- 
pany has reason to be optimistic. 


DAN W. HOGAN 


Chairman of the Board, City National Bank 
and Trust Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The outlook for business in Oklahoma for the year 
1957 begins with about five million acres planted in 
winter wheat which is now up to a good stand and in 
some sections is furnishing pasturage for cattle and 
sheep. By nature this state is adapted 
to agriculture and especially live- 
stock. Its cattle activities won for 
it the location of THE COWBOY 
HALL OF FAME, the site for which 
has already been located. In winter 
wheat we rank second in the United 
States and since we are largely in 
the cotton belt, our production of 
that commodity is in high rank in 
both quantity and quality. 

The 4-H Clubs and the Future 
Farmers of America for many years 
have won more prizes in the pro- 
duction and grading of livestock 
than any other state. Many of these 
boys are today leading business and 
professional men _ throughout the Den W. Hogen 
Southwest. Through their activities our 
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STOCKHOLDER 
RELATIONS 
DURING 1956 


... Nineteen new accounts 
added to our roster—and a 
doubling of our service organization 


Below is the list of new clients served by the De Witt Conklin 
Organization in the past twelve months: 


Aetna Standard Engineering Co. 
The American Distilling Company 


The American Laundry Machinery 
Company 


Century Food Markets Company 


Continental Aviation & 
Engineering Corp. 


Continental Motors Corporation 
Diebold, Incorporated 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 


Hercules Galion Products, Inc. 


* Koehring Company 

* Montrose Chemical Company 
North Canadian Oils Limited 
Pacific Gamble Robinson Co. 
Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 


Republic Supply Company of 
California 


Sparton Corporation 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc. 
Union Chemical & Materials Corp. 


Williams-McWilliams Industries, Inc. 


That is our Progress Report for 1956... our biggest and best 
year. May we serve you in 1957? 


de witt/fconkli 


Stockhoider and Financial Relations 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N, Y. * WOrth 4-6056 





Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Calif. * YUkon 6-O058 
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Jand has been terraced and drained to a point where we 
produce enough bread, meat, butter, and clothing-fiber to 
satisfy home consumption and a surplus which we 
market that would satisfy the needs of the nation 
of Hungary. , 

New and improved equipment to operate a farm costs 
in the neighborhood of $12 to $15 million and this outlay 
makes it necessary for farm units to be two and three 
times larger than they were in the horse and buggy 
days. This has a tendency to reduce the farm population 
and it is drifting to such government centers as Tinker 
Field and other government projects which are already 
lecated in this state. 


The government’s SBA is giving assistance to farmei's 
and stockmen in this state which is of vital importance. 
With weather conditions favorable, 1957 should be a 
highly prosperous year. 


JOHN JAY HOPKINS 


Chairman and President, General Dynamics Corp. 


The past year has been one of the most satisfying 
in the history of General Dynamics Corporation and its 
divisions and subsidiaries. I anticipate that final figures 
for the year will show that the Corporation will have 
achieved net sales of more than $l 
billion. I am confident that sales for 
1957 will be substantially greater. 

The year 1956 also saw many new 
General Dynamics products emerge 
from the planning and testing stage 
into active production. 

These include an array of newly 
developed weapons for our nation’s 
defense, notably: the B-58 super- 
sonic bomber, the F-102A supersonic 
fighter interceptor, the “Terrier” 
guided missile, the CHARACTRON 
shaped beam tube, and the nuclear 
powered submarines “Seawolf,” 
“Triton” and “Skipjack.” 

The new “Convair 880” jet pas- 
senger plane, new developments in 
commercial communications equipment, electronic auto- 
mation devices, nuclear research, and sound equipment 
for home and commercial use are among the new non- 
defense projects on which the Corporation’s various 
divisions are at work. Some of these products have been 
under development for more than 10 years. Production 
of many of these items will be expanded during the 
coming year and new ones will be added. 

As manufacturing has become more technically com- 
plex, corporations in general, and particularly General 
Dynamics, have come to see that to succeed they must 
invest men, money and imagination not only in terms 
of “tomorrow” but of the “day after tomorrow” as well. 

Our investment in the field of research has been 
considerable, and the physical evidence produced thus 
far indicates that more new tools and conveniences for 
man’s use are just around the corner. So many, in fact, 
that I believe we are entering a Scientific Renaissance 
which will alter, favorably, the economic complexion of 
the entire world. 





John Jay Hopkins 


RUSSELL J. HUG 
President, General Baking Company 

Cautious optimism is the dominant note on the busi- 
ness scene as the new year starts—a good sign and one 
more apt to maintain our healthy economy than either 
brash confidence or gloomy pessimism. The 1l-year-old 
postwar boom may be said to have 
entered a leveling-off period during 
1956, but momentum alone should 
carry it well beyond 1957, despite 
continued tightness of money, labor, 
materials and productivity. 
lag under these increasing pressures 
but should continue producing ag- 
gressively and expanding in all 
consumer market areas. The food 
industry, particularly, should lose no 
opportunity because in this one field 
the supply will never meet the 
demand. 

It is in this field that continuing 
population increases will create ever- 
growing markets despite any varia- 
tions in national industrial conditions; it is in this same 
food field that competition will become greater than ever 
before. 

It is also in this field that the ingenuity which is so 
much a part of the American businessman can open new 
vistas by merely filling needs already existing, by creat- 
nig new applications of old items in old markets and by 
applying the skills learned in saturated markets to new 
and comparatively untouched market areas. 

Old, well-established food companies have the great 
advantage of having experienced in the past all varieties 
of fluctuations in the national economic picture and, 
having survived these variations, they can apply the 
lessons of the past to the plans of the future. 

Despite continuously spiraling production and trans- 
portation costs, it is very possible to enhance profits to 
the benefit of both the corporation and its stockholders 
by searching for more fruitful areas into which the skills 
the stabilities and investment powers of the older indi- 
vidual corporation can be utilized. 
During 1956, General Banking Company, as part of 
just such a long-range plan for growth and expansion, 
established itself in the constantly growing market of 
the West Coast by purchasing the outstandingly success- 


r 
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ful retail baking company known as Van de Kamp’s established 
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Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc. We plan continued expan- 
sion of this company along with the parent company. 
Our entire organization is dedicated to standards of 
quality so high as to assure in all markets continuing 
consumer acceptance. This, added to our controlled ex- 
pansion plans, should assure positive financial benefits 
in the years ahead. 

This nation as a whole, with its nearly 170 million 
citizens, has barely ruffled the surface of its production 
potentials. Moreover, there is no problem nor crisis to 
come, short of atomic war, bigger in proportion than 
those which we have already met successfully. Thus, a 
reasoned optimism, based on a spirit of progress and 
fearlessness, is good preventive medicine for America’s 
business future. Pessimism, with or without just cause, 
is a debilitating factor which can quietly spread from 


one innocuous area to all members of the industrial 


entity. 
CROIL HUNTER 


Chairman of the Board, Northwest Airlines, Inc. 


All indications are that revenues 
from passengers, freight, mail and 
express will continue to show an in- 
crease in 1957 over the past year’s 
results. Most of the airlines, includ- 
ing Northwest, will place in opera- 
tion additional modern equipment 


service to the public. . 
Costs will continue to rise and 


prevent an increase 
fares but I believe an increase is nec- 
essary if there is to be a general 
increase in profits.. All factors con- 
sidered, 1957 should be as profitable, 
or more so, than 1956. 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 


President, American Steel Foundries 


Our present order backlog of $60,000,000 for all prod- 
uct lines, together with prospects as we now see them, 
makes it appear that 1957 will be a good year. 

American Steel Foundries had the largest earnings 
in its 55-year history in fiscal 1956. 
Net income amounted to $8,370,614 
on sales of $117,130,270 compared 
with net income of $3,770,371 on 
sales of $80,664,461 in 1955. 

The marked increase in earnings 
was the result of a_ substantial 
greater volume of shipments in all 
of the company’s product lines. 
Earnings from diversification steps 
taken in recent years were larger 
than in any previous year. 

We had hoped for an even better 
year in 1957; but it appears now that 
even with a higher volume of busi-: 
ness, inereased wage .and material 
costs will make it difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to maintain the 1956 
profit margins. The price increases which we made 
last August in some of our preduct linés did not keep 
pace with the cost ot our raw materials (principally 
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scrap and pig iron). Should this trend continue, it might - 
necessitate further price inereases. From a labor stand-. 


point we are taced with cost of living increases and also 
general labor increases as part of our three-year labor 
contract. 

We are hopeful that the railroad business, which 
represented 90° ° of our total volume 10 years ago, com- 
pared with less than 60% today, will be more stable 
in the future than it has been in the past. Such stability 
is indicated in a 10-year projection of railroad growth 
potential recently prepared by the Railway Progress 
Institute. The RPI forecast states that ‘95,000 freight 
cars per year is the goal that car-building facilities 
should be prepared to meet during the next 10 years.” 

Shipments of industrial. chain in the earth-moving 
and construction industries should be accelerated by 
the current nation-wide plans for highway construction 
and the expansion of industrial facilities. Also indica- 
tions are that agricultural manufacturers will become 
more active in 1957. 

Increase in the sales of hydraulic machinery, machine 
tools and pipe-coating operations should be substantial 
too. 

All of our divisions and subsidiaries are directing 
effort toward product improvement, development of 
new or refined production processes and new market 
possibilities. Particular emphasis is being placed upon 
the development of processes to improve foundry per- 
formance and products. These include open hearth fur- 
nace operations, new molding methods, new core-mak- 
ing processes, reduction of cleaning and finishing effort, 
improved material handling and extensive metallurgical 
development. 

On the basis of present plans, capital additions in 
1957 will be the largest in our company’s history and 
may amount to about $10,000,000 as compared to 
outlay of $6,000,000 in fiscal 1956. 

We are continuing to pursue our diversification ob- 
jective and the substantial earnings being derived from 
steps already taken indicate that a firm base has been 


an 





which’ will mean more and better 


there will be an increase in competi- — 
tion. The competitive situation may - 
in passenger . 





AUGUST IHLEFELD 


President, Savings Banks Trust Company, N. Y. City 


The mutual savings banks of the United States loo, : 


forward to a deposit gain during 1957 about equal to 
the annual increase in deposits of the past two year, 
which reached $1.8 billion. The trend of savings bank 
deposits is currently subject to con. 
flicting influences. 

Rising national income fosters faster 
deposit growth, as does the higher 
rate of return paid on savings today. 
Increased dividend rates paid by 


tract savings to them, but also adq 
to the gain in deposits because divi- 
dends credited are so often left on 
deposit with the-savings bank. 

On the other hand, competition for 
savings will be more intense among 
financial institutions in 1957, now 
that the ceiling on interest rates paid 
on savings accounts by commercial 
banks has been lifted. This compe- 
tition may slow down deposit growth 
for savings banks in some areas, particularly since their 
ability to compete is still artificially hampered bv rigid 
restrictions which prevent the opening of branches in 
many fast growing suburban areas around cities. 


Mutual savings banks may be expected to make larger 
investments in corporate bonds. this year, since the vigor- 
ous demand for funds to finance record plant and equip- 
ment outlays lifts the yields offered by corporate issues. 
Real estate mortgages will doubtless continue to be the 
chief outlet for savings bank investment funds, but ex- 
pansion of mortgage portfolios should slow down to 
retlect both a decline in new residential construction and 
more attractive alternative investment opportunities. 


Funds to purchase corporate bonds will be derived not 
only from new deposits and additions to surplus, but also 
to a limited extent from a continued gradual reduction 
in holdings of United States Government obligations. 
Such holdings by savings banks still aggregate some $8 
billion, or more than 25% of deposits. 

By expanding their purchases of corporate securities 
under presént conditions, mutual savings banks perform 
the basic economic function of directing the flow of sav- 


ings to sectors of the economy where demands for new 
capital are strongest. 


WALTER L. JACOBS 
President, The Hertz Corporation 


Members of the automobile and truck renting and 
leasing business will remember 1956 as the year that this 
dynamic and comparatively young industry entered the 


August Ihlefeld 


ranks of big business. It is conservatively estimated that | 


in 1956 the industry achieved a rec- 
ord business volume well in exeess 
of $350,000,000. This figure-is 16% 
greater than the previous record high 
of $294,000,000 established in 1955, 
and it is entirely: possible that the 
volume may reach $420,000,000 in 
1957. 

The Hertz System alone will real- 
ize a gross volume of $109,100,000 in 
1956, a figure 22% greater than the 
previous year’s record high of $89,- 
100,000 and an increase of 540% over 
the gross volume of a decade ago. 

Of the several factors responsible’ 
for the phenomenal growth of the aus 
cav and truck rerting and leasing in- Walter L. Jacobs 
dustry, I believe the most important 
is the acceptance of rented and leased vehicles by the 
general public and the business community. Americans 
have become addicted to the motor vehicle and are ac- 
customed to having a car at their disposal at all times. 
When this habit is coupled with the increasing use ol 
dirplanes and fast train service between distant points, 
it is only natural for the traveler to rent a car at his 
destination. That is what is happening today. 

It is our experience in company-owned operations o! 
The Hertz Corporation that automobile rentals show the 
mest dramatic increase in growth. Month after month, 
we find business volume in this phase 50% greater that 
the corresponding month of the prior year. 


Anether reason why our industry has grown is because § 


more and more businesses are turning to the long-term 
leasing of the vehicles which they use in the conduct 0! 
their business. The maintenance, financing, washing. 
painting, and storage of company cars and trucks have 
posed increasingly complex problems to businessmen. 

Meany of these business firms are relegating such prob- 
lems to companies like ours which specialize in the leas- 
ing of vehicles. ‘Through leasing, management frees it- 
self Gi unprofitable and time-consuming distractions. rhe 
capital invested in cars and trucks is released for use 
mere vrofitabiy. 

I believe the potential of the ear and truck renting and 
leasing industry is unlimited. According to the Defense 
fransportation Administration, the number of cars and 
trucks owned and operated by revtal and leasing co- 
panies have risen from 80.000 in 1950 to 260.000 in 1956 
In the Hertz System, our passenger car fleets alone hav’ 
increased trom 6,750 cars in 1950 to 21,600 in 1956, an’ 
we expect to increase this number at least 20% in 1997: 

Of the 9.000,000 trucks now on the highways of the 
United States, only 2% are under Jease. The industry * 
potential in truck leasing lies in its effort to place unde! 
lease the trucks in the remaiping 98%. But even at t’'¢ 
present 2% rate the potential is still creat. as gove! 
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ment statisticians predict that more than 20,690,000 trucks 
will be in use in 1975. 

The number of trucks in the fleets of the Hertz System 
have Goubled since 1950, and we now have more than 
19,000 units in lease operations. 

It is my belief that this industry will continue to ex- 
pand and develop and will become an increasingly vital 
part of the American business pattern. The business is 
pasically sound, and offers great opportunities for all 
well-managed, properly financed companies in the ve- 
hicle renting and leasing. field. 


GEORGE C. JOHNSON 


President, The Dime Savings Bank of Broeklyn, 
New York 


The next few months will bea period of readjustment 
of most of the factors involved’ in mortgage lending and 
home building, but by mid-year the readjustment and 
policy changes probably will be completed. Factors in- 
volved include such items as interest 
rates, the quantity of money avail- 
able for mortgages, and action by 
Congress and Federal agencies on 
terms for government-backed home 
mortgages. 

At the Congressional and Federal 
agency levels, the most important 
constructive actions would be to per- 
mit flexible interest rates on all 
government-backed mortgages, lower 
down payments on FHA loans, and 
to cut the FHA mortgage insurance 
premium in half. 

It is essential to the nation’s econ- 
omy that the home building industry 
be maintained in a sound, healthy 
and active condition. But this can- 
not be done unless adequate amounts of money are avail- 
able for home mortgages, and unless mortgage terms are 
made easier to compensate for the higher prices of homes 
which have been caused by steadily increasing costs of 
labor, materials and land. 

For the past several months, home mortgage money 
has become increasingly scarce because demand for 
funds for other purposes is at unprecedented levels. 
Although individuals are saving at the rate of $20 billion 
a year, an all-time record, this is not enough to meet 
all demands. Accordingly, the majority of lenders have 
become highly selective and are making loans where 
they can obtain the highest yield. 


The pegged interest rates of 5% on mortgages insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration and the 444% 
rate on mortgages guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration are unrealistic and unattractive in today’s money 
market. 


The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn is one of the few 
exceptions. We are continuing to make FHA and VA 
loans in large volume, but we cannot meet all the de- 
mands placed upon us since so many other lenders have 
withdrawn from the home mortgage market. 


A flexible interest rate within the framework of the 
FHA and the VA undoubtedly would bring a large per- 
centage of lenders back into those fields. Competition 
among lenders in any given area would determine the 
rates charged there and would tend to hold home mort- 
gage interest rates at realistic levels. 

Likewise, mortgage terms should be made easier for 
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all home buyers by establishing a new formula for down 
payments on government-backed mortgages somewhere 
between the 2% now permitted on VA loans and the 
much higher initial equity required by the FHA. This 
formula should apply uniformly to all American home 
buyers. 

To compensate for higher interest rates, the insurance 
premium on FHA-insured loans might well be reduced 
from its present approximate one-half of 1% to one- 
quarter of 1%. This insurance premium goes into a 
reserve fund to meet any losses as a result of foreclo- 
sures. This fund sow totals nearly $500,000,000, and, 
according to the FHA, is now in a position to meet such 
losses as might be incurred if adverse economic condi- 
tions of depression magnitude should develop. 

Since government-backed loans account for about 45% 
of all new home construction, it is obvious that this pro- 
gram be kept on as broad a base as possible to insure 
the continued health and soundness of the home build- 
ing industry. Opportunity must be given to the greatest 
possible number of tamilies to become home owners. 

We are confronted with a paradox. In a climate of 
unprecedented economic prosperity with practically 
every business and industry expanding enormously, the 
home building industry which is so basic to our economy 
has headed downward. It is the only major industry 
which has suffered because of unrealistic Federal credit 
and fiscal policies. 

What is needed by the home building industry and all 
other industries in the nation is more money, not neces- 
sarily cheaper money. In fact, cheaper money probably 
would defeat the objective of increasing the pool of 
investment funds from savings because cheaper money 
would not provide the needed incentive for individuals 
to save. It must be remembered that the source of all 
investment funds is from the savings of the people. That 
is why it is so essential in providing the necessary funds 
for mortgage investment and other capital needs that 
the individual must be encouraged to save. People will 
not save unless there is sufficient incentive for them 
to do so. 


B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 


Chairman of the Board, Socony Mobil 
Oil Company, Inc. 

The coming year will see the petroleum industry 
deeply concerned with problems stemming from the 
situation in the Middle East and the attendant disrup- 
tion of petroleum supply to the Eastern Hemisphere, 
particularly Europe. These develop- 
ments will be felt by the domestic 
industry as much as by the inter- 
national companies. I believe that 
the oil industry will respond to the 
challenge with the same sense of 
responsibility which has distin- 
guished it in the past. 

My hope is that in meeting the 
many and complex problems which 
face us we shall not forget a far 
larger problem which will remain 
even after immediate difficulties 
have been overcome. That has to 
do with the urgent need for the 
establishment of a moral standard 
based on recognition of the sanctity 
of contracts which will be applica- 
ble both to sovereign nations and to private parties. 





b. Brewster Jennings 
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The universal acceptance of such a standard is essential 
if private capital is to continue to work for the benefit 
of mankind throughout the world. 

In many areas, including the Middle East, private 
capital, contracting often with sovereign governments, 
has been the principal factor in the development of 
natural resources and trade. Private capital has already 
accomplished much in relatively underdeveloped areas 
and should be expected to accomplish a great deal more 
—provided, of course, that it is allowed to do so and 
that it can reasonably rely on contracts. Where agree- 
ments with governments are necessarily involved, re- 
spect for them is the foundation on which private enter- 
prisers build. This, I think, must be accepted by leaders 
of all nations. The ability of a sovereign nation to make 
a binding contract, after all, should be cherished and 
should be regarded among newer nations as a mark of 
maturity and responsibility — in other words, of true 
sovereignty. Violation of such contracts, on the other 
hand, must in the end harm both the defaulting govern- 
ment and the very concept of sovereignty. The accept- 
ance of this principle in 1957 would earn the year an 
honored place in history. 

; ' : fi 


WILLIAM. B. JORDAN 
Treasurer, American Brake Shoe Company 

It is very difficult for us to give you an outlook for 
“our field’ because we are engaged in manuiacturing 
for many different industries. 

Essentially all of our products are required for the 
maintenance and operation of industrial and transpor- 
tation equipment. Approximately 40% of our sales 
dollars comes from the railroads to whom we sell brake 
shoes, car wheels, bearings, switches, crossings and track 
specialties. All these items, as you will recognize, are 


replacement items. Our volume of sales of these items 
is dependent upon railroad traffic and not upon railroad 
purchases of capital equipment. The outlook for 1957 
in this portion of our business is that our volume will 
stay approximately the same as in 1956. These may be 
some increase due to a general increase in the economy 
forecast by the majority of economic forecasters. In any 
event, railroad traffic probably will not decline from 
its 1956 level. 

Approximately 20% of our products such as auto- 
motive brake lining, steel forgings, and ferrous and 
non-ferrous castings go to the automobile and farm 
equipment industries. Here we look for continued re- 
covery in the farm equipment industry and an auto- 
mobile production year of approximately 6,500,000 ve- 
hicles. About 50% of our sales to the automotive and 
farm equipment industries is represented by products 
for original equipment, and 50% by products for re- 
placement. 

Generally speaking, about 20% of our sales consists 
of manganese steel castings, alloy iron castings and alloy 
steel castings for the machinery, mining and construc- 
tion industries. Here, due to the large road-building 
program and to the further development of Taconite 
ore, we lock for an increase in sales volume during 1957. 


Continued on page 84 
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Perhaps the greatest increase in sales in our company 
« ill be in the sales of our Denison Engineering Division 
which produces hydraulic pumps, motors, valves, con- 
trols and hydraulic presses for the aircraft, machine 
tool, petroleum and all light manufacturing and as- 
sembly industries. The growth in the hydraulics field, 
sue to current demands for automation, is very pro- 
nounced. 

At present rates of interest we are not planning any 
curtailment in our capacity expansion programs or in 
the development and production of new products. We 
expect that money will continue to be tight, but there 
will be adequate supply for prime names. We do not 
look for the cost of money to have any appreciable 
effect in respect to industrial expansion over all which 
of course could curtail our own sales of industrial 
products and indirectly our transportation products. 
Our own capital additions in 1957 will be approxi- 
mately 75% larger than they were in 1956. 


ALFRED G. KAHN 


Chairman of the Board, Union National Bank 
of Little Rock, Arkansas 


The outlook for banking and for general economic 
progress in this area during 1957 seems on the whole 
cuite favorable. Although there is no promise of much 
srowth, if any, in general deposit levels so long as pres- 
«nt interest rates invite many of our 
yatrons to invest surplus funds rather 
than leave them on deposit, there are 
favorable features to offset this situ- 
ation. As the Southwest—and Ar- 
kansas in particular—becomes more 
highly industrialized, the peaks and 
valleys of loan demand and of vol- 
ume of deposits which were produced 
by a great dependence on a one crop 
agriculture have tended to level off. 
@arnings are more stable. High in- 
terest rates should help keep them 
satisfactory this year. 

Here in Arkansas, although we are 
still woefully lacking in sufficient 
industrial development to balance our 
agriculture and to use its products, 
we are making great headway towards this objective. 
Under the leadership of a very capable and active state 
industrial committee, 1957 should see an acceleration of 
that process. We have a cooperative state administration 
dedicated to the program. 

Therefore, short of a national or an international set- 
back, the local prospects for a year of prosperity are 
wright. Of course sooner or later, and perhaps in 1957, 
there must be, at least a corrective economic set-back. 
We must all hope that, when it comes, it will be per- 
mitted to bring about the correction without improper 
and harmful political interference. 


DWIGHT P. JOYCE 


Chairman of the Board and President, 
The Glidden Company 

The year 1957 may well be one of the most significant 
and rewarding in the 39-year history of the Glidden 
Company. 

By the end of this year, Glidden will have largely 
completed its greatest expansion of 
production and research facilities. 

The company’s first 20 years 
witnessed the establishment of the 
basic framework for the production 
of paints, chemicals and food prod- 
ucts under which we operate today. 
The next 19 years marked a period 
of development, diversification and 
consolidation. We are now in a new 
phase of plant expansion necessi- 
tated by the introduction of new 
Glidden products and steadily ex- 
panding markets for. existing 
products. 

By the end of 1957 the Glidden 
Company will have invested more 
than $40,000,000 in a three-vear ex- 
pansion program. Cost of the program is substantially 
greater than the amount invested for expansion in the 
entire 10 years prior to 1955. 


Altred G. Bann 
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In large part this program has been created by the 
achievements of our research and technical organiza- 
tions in developing new products and new markets. 

As an example, tne continued development of new 
consumer and industrial paints to meet specific require- 
ments opens up new and financially profitable markets 
m rapid order. 

A few years ago Glidden’s introduction of Spred Satin 
—the world’s first latex emulsion paint—revolutionized 
the interior home painting business. Less spectacular 
but no less important and gratifying has been the en 
thusiastic response to our recent introduction of Nubelon 
industrial finishes which provide maximum heat an 
grease resistance for metal applications. Also stemming 
from our intensified paint and resin research progran 
Nas come Glidpol polyester resins, used extensively 
the growing reinforced plastics field. 

In our Durkee Famous Foods Division. Paramoun 
hard butters which we produce for chocolate and other 
confection coatings have made us leaders in that field 
£0 that today Glidden is the nation’s largest 
to the prepared cake mix and other bakery 
sacturers. 

The Chemurgy Division, which c 
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industrial products from farm crops, has developed 
Alpha Protein, the first pure protein chemically isolated 
from the soybean ever to be produced on a commercial 
scale for industrial use. It is used as a direct substitute 
for casein and is important to the plywood and paper 
industries as a superior adhesive agent. Glidden is alone 
in the production of this material, and our output of 
Alpha Protein for 1957 is virtually sold out. 


In our Chemicals-Pigments-Metals Division we have 
pioneered in the development of Cadmolith red and 
yellow pigments which are non-fading, non-bleeding, 
alkali resistant and extremely heat-resistant. The result 
has been a spiraling demand for these products. 


Meanwhile, the outlook for 1957 in Glidden’s Southern 
Chemical Division, which produces a wide variety of 
turpentine-derived compounds and other chemicals, in- 
dicates another excellent year. 


In addition to these examples, there are many new 
products being developed by our 22 research labora- 
tories, some of which are undergoing final tests prior to 
their introduction into the consumer and_ industrial 
markets. 


Of increasing importance also in the coming year will 
be the steady expansion of our overseas markets, espe- 
cially in the Caribbean, South American and Japanese 
areas. 

All in all, 1957 should be one of the most productive 
and profitable vears in the Glidden Company’s history. 


FRANK R. S. KAPLAN 
Chairman of the Board, Copperweld Steel Company 


During 1956, Copperweld Steel Company attained the 
greatest sales volume in its 42-year history. Approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 in sales reflected the heavy demand 
for the high-quality products in which our company 
specializes. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock should be about $4. With the 
payment of quarterly dividends of 
50 cents per share in 1956, Copper- 
weld has maintained consistent 
dividend payments in every quarter 
for a period of 21 years. 

The company’s achievements in 
1956 were realized in a setting of 
general national prosperity and a 
high level of industrial productivity. 
Copperweld has always sought to 
consolidate and better its achieve- 
ments by a program of continuing 
research and development of new 
products to maintain its enviable 
position. 

High production and new products were keynotes at 
all company divisions. And especially so at the Wire 
and Cable Division, Glassport, Pa., where the pent-up 
demand for copper-covered steel products—created by 
the world-wide copper shortage in 1955—was satisfied 
and all normal production demands met. 

Sales of communication line wire were particularly 
high. New products for the booming telephone industry 
include insulated line wire, both single and paired, and 
Conperweld self-supporting telephone cable which com- 
pleted its trial pericd and became an accepted product 
during the year. 

In the power utility field, sales of self-supporting 
cables, guy strand and overhead ground wire have been 
very substantial. Copperweld wire and strand continued 
to serve industry’s needs for strong, corrosion-resistant 
conductors, guys and messengers in connection with 
overhead lines. 

A new copper recovery plant—for treating rolling mill 
cooling water — was put into operation at Glassport 
during the year. A new rod mill project which will pro- 
duce much larger rod and wire coils is due for com- 
pletion during the first half of 1957. 

Operations at our Steel Division, Warren, Ohio, were 
maintained during the summer months when many steei 
companies were closed down by the steel strike. The 
year saw substantial progress made in a_ betterment 
program designed to further enhance quality, reduce 
costs and improve customer service. 

The Steel Division’s share of the $12,000,000 mod- 

ernization and expansion program is being applied, in 
part, to the installation ef a 35-inch reversing motor- 
driven blooming mill and a 20-inch continuous billet 
mill. The blooming mill is scheduled for completion dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1957 and the 20-inch con- 
tinuous billet mill will be installed by mid-year. The 
first battery of two three-hole soaking pits is expected 
to be in operation during the second quarter of 1957. 
Che year 1956 saw the culmination of the meli shop im- 
provements and the enlargement of one of its electric 
furnaces, Enlargement of the second furnace will be 
finished during the third quarter of 1957. When the 
program is completed, melting capacity will be increased 
to 660,000 tons per year which, with the additional roll- 
ing and finishing facilities, will broaden the product 
range. 
Shipments of tne Ohio Seamless Tube Division have 
been maintained at a consistently high operating level 
without being materially affected by the reduced de- 
and for products of the automotive, appliance and 
farm equipment industries served by this division. Ac- 
tually, a record-production month was attained during 
June, 1956 when the Output exceeded the 
record-month by 9.25%. 
ono = ay national recognition gained for 
{ NP-60, a n grade ot seamless steel tubing with 
improved machinability characteristics. Additional an- 
nealing and other finishing facilities currently under 
construction will provide a broader product line upon 
completion early in 1957. 


Frank R. S. Kaplan 
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Tempo of operations at the Flexo Fine Wire Divisio, 
was increased in 1956 in response to the greater demand 
for the wire and cable products manufactured by this 
division. A revised plant layout, expediting materia) 
movement and utilizing manpower more efficiently. 
helped to step up production. ; 


This division is planning to enter new markets for 
silver-plated Copperweld constructions and copper and 
Copperweld cables of heavier current-carrying capaci- 
ties. This will be made possible as a result of new 


methods, processes and equipment either installed or 
planned. 


The easing of the copper shortage has enabled the 
Wire and Cable Division to increase its allocations to 
foreign markets sold through the Copperweld Steej 
International Company and reduce its backlog oi export 
orders from all over #he world. Export shipments in 
1956 almost doubled those of 1955 and were made to a 
total of 62 foreign countries. 


One of the company’s achievements in 1956 was the 
award by Financial World of a coveted “Oscar” to 
Copperweld Steel Company for the best annual report 
on its classification. 

All of these elements helped to make the past year 
one of the most distinguished in the company’s history. 
Nevertheless, I believe that 1956 may ultimately be 
defined as a stepping stone to yet greater accomplish- 
ments. Of the immediate future, 1957 will see the com- 
pletion of the company’s $12,000,000 program of planned 
growth and modernization enabling Copperweld to be 
of still greater service to users of high-quaiity alloy and 
carbon steels, mechanical tubing, copper-covered steel 
wire products and fine wires. 


Proviced the underlying strong national economy 
and the related high level of industrial activity are 


maintained, our company looks forward to the coming 
year with optimism. 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 
President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Bell System had an extremely busy and eventful 
year tn 1956. We provided more service than ever before. 
Earnings of the System for the year are slightly above 
$13 per share of A. T. & T. stock, as they were in 1955, 
A. T. & T. share cwners received 
rights to purchase cne new share of 
stock at par, $100 a share, for each 
10 shares held. 

The growth in telephones of more 
than 3,200,000 about equalled the 
previous high in 1946 and long dis- 
tance conversations increased nearly 
10°. over the previous 12 months. 
To meet the public’s needs and 
modernize service further, the Sys- 
tem expended more than $2.2 billion 
for construction and obtained more 
than $1.3 billion of new capital. 

We expect our business to con- 
tinue its vigorous growth, with cor- 
responding need to construct more 
new facilities and raise additional 
capital. The new and improved plant we are Suilding 
makes telephone service ever more attractive, more 
valuable, and more pleasant to use. As one example, 
some two and a half million telephone users can now 
dial calls directly to many areas all across the country. 
This is a five-fold increase in the last 12 months and 
we plan to extend direct distance dialing much further 
in 1957. 

Continuing progress depends, however, on satisfactory 
earnings. These are essential to assure fair treatment ot 
share owners, successful financing, and improving service. 

In common with other businesses we are experienc- 
ing higher costs of construction and operation, including 
higher wage costs. 

Telephone rates need to be increased in many areas. 
and the Bell companies now have applications pending 
for rate increases totaling $132 million annually. The 
companies are vigorously pursuing this program with 
the various regulatory commissions, who we are sure 
will meet their responsibilities in making possible the 
new facilities and the wider and more useful service 
which the country needs and deserves. 


W. C. KEELEY 
President, Vanadium Corporation of America 


Despite a month long strike, the steel industry in 
1956 chalked up a near record production of 114,000,000 
tons. Except for the strike, steel output easily would 
have exceeded 117,000,000 tons turned out in 1955. As 
harbinger of the future, 1956 stee! 
production was significant in tha! 
operations during the final months 
of the year were at their peak. A' 
the year end also, the market fo! 
many steel items such as plates and 
structurals was tight and the backlog 
of orders to be filled in 1957 was high 

The outlook for the industry i! 
1957 is brightened by increasing de- 
mand for steel products which wil! 
arise from the nation’s unprece- 
dented road building program 2a: 
well as substantial industrial outlay> 
for capital goods. Apart from the 
caution occasioned by tight mone} 
there is very little in the current 
‘tan outlook for the steel industry t° 
warrant pessimism. The increasing demand for steels 0! 


Frederick R. Kappel! 


W. C. Keeley 
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all type will be reflected in greater need for ferro 
with which to produce the special steels 1eeded by 
today’s technology. As a foremost supplier of ferro 
alloys, Vanadium Corporation of America expects to 
participate in tne growth contemplated for the steel 
industry. Last year, Vanadium Corporation of America 
undertook the latest phase of its postwar expansion 
program. Plans eall for the construction in 1957 of two 
units of a three-unit ferro alloy plant in Jefferson 
County, Ohio. This new plant, which is close to the 
center of the general distribution area for Vanadium 
products, will be the third largest and most modern of 
all Vanadium facilities. Initially, it will produce terro 
chromium, silicon and silicon alloys. 

In 1956, Vanadium Corporation of America e 
a good year. Sales reached a new peak and net income 
exceeded that achieved in 1955, despite the steel strike 
Operations at the company’s Niagara Falls plant during 
the last half-year reflected the loss of the piant’s source 
of low cost hydro-electric power destroyed in a rock 
slide on June 7. 

Vanadium’s prospects for 1957 are brightened not only 
by anticipated record steel production, but by optiimistic 
forecasts for other industries served by the company. 
The aluminum industry, for example, has expanded 
production sufficiently to be able to meet demands for 
the first time since the war, and is now developing new 
uses for the light metal. Chemicals, another industry 
served by Vanadium, promise continuing demonstration 
of dynamic growth. 

Vanadium Corporation of America is also vitally con- 
cerned with the rapidly developing atomic energy 
programs, by virtue of its role as a foremost miner and 
miller of vanadium-uranium ores on the Colorado 
Plateau. While current production of uranium products 
is by law consigned to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
widespread. commercial use of atomic energy is growing. 

Barring unforeseen events, the coming year should 
see increased business for the economy in general and 
for the ferro alloy industry in particular. The restraints 
imposed bya tight credit policy do not appear likely to 
dampen hcathy: growth of the economy. 


alloys 


njoyed 


Vanadium. Corporation of America has indicated its 
faith in the economy by proceeding with is accelerated 
expansion program. It looks for a very satisfactory year 
in 1957, despite heavy capital outlays and necessary 
start-up costs at its new plant. 


HOWARD KELLOGG. JR. 


President, Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 


A sufficiency of flaxseed and soybeans, two of the 
main segments of the vegetable oil industry, has created 
a healthier atmosphere than has existed over the past 
several years. Following government controls, including 
01iga support prices on raw materials 
and end products, during the years 
immediately succeeding World War 
II, profits of the industry were rela- 
tively large. The picture of such a 
return, presented an inducement for 
newcomers to enter the field and for 
existing processors to add to their 
facilities. ‘Lhe ensuing years reflected 
an overexvansion of crushing units, 
with a deficiency in raw materials 
availability and demand for the fin- 
ished products. This was especially 
true in soybeans. This year the sup- 
plies are not overly burdensome and 
crushers can be assured of capacity 
operations plus a wholesome demand 
for their products. In cottonseed, the 
reverse is true as to supply, stemming from government 
controls to curtail acreage planted to cotton and to re- 
duce heavy inventories. While the program is beneficial 
in the long run, the immediate result is impairment ef 
crushers’ profits. It is hoped that eventually this burden 
will be lifted. 


New products emanating from the field are centered 
mainly in industrial rather than edible lines. Adhesives, 
paper coatings and protective coatings are using greater 
quantities of refined linseed, soybean and castor oils, 
developments of the huge research centers of the oils 
industry. Linseed oil as a weather-proofing compound, 
oil base paints used for water-thinned finishers and soy- 
bean oil as an organic coating material are a few new 
items added to the long list of achievements accom- 
plished by our researchers. Soybean flour is becoming 
an increasingly large ingredient in our dietetic breads. 
Poultry and other livestock are feeding on a specialty 
soybean meal, a product rich in protein and low in 
liber, which is obtained from dehulling the bean. De- 
0ssypolized cottonseed meal has found acceptance for 
poultry feeding, where ordinary cottonseed meal was 
barred several years ago. Soybean oil has become the 
accepted base in the large and still-growing field of 
alkyd resins. 





H. Kellogg, Jr. 


The industry is a live and vital segment of our econ- 
omy. Most of its products are essential and few, if any, 
are in the luxury class. Thus the ordinary vicissitudes 
of business cycles are less extreme in vegetable oil 
processing than in the economy as a whole. While profits 
are low in terms of investment and dollar sales for the 
basic products, large volume and an increasing amount 
of specialized items are providing the industry with a 
fairly reasonable return. Improvement is necessary in 
some lines but I feel confident that it will be attained 
through the perseverance and ingenuity of the leaders 
in our field. 
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DONALD S. KENNEDY 
President, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 

Oklahoma’s business outlook for 1957 continues on an 
optimistic level. All basic sources of production and 
Income are expected to show good increases for the year. 
Manufacturing expansion will continue with over 100 
new industries started in the State 
during 1956, and many established 
industries are expanding their facili- 
ties. The agricultural economy, which 
has suffered from drought and low 
prices, is expected to show improve- 
ment with higher farm pricés. The 
construction industry will gain im- 
petus from the highway program and 
residential building should continue 
at a healthy pace. The petroleum in- 
austry will be stimulated trom de- 
mands created by the Middle East 
crisis. All of these economic forces 
are expected to increase retail trade 
to new high levels. Therefore, the 
business picture in Oklahoma con- 
tinues to be bright. 

Our own company’s faith in the future of this area 
can be measured by our construction budgets. During 
the past five years, OG&E has spent approximately $100 
million on new facilities, or an average of $20 million a 
year. During the next three years, we expect to spend 
an average of approximately $30 million a year. In other 
words, we expect to spend about as much within the 
next three years as we spent during the past five years. 
These expenditures will include 420,000 kw. of new gen- 
erating capacity and related transmission facilities, larger 
operating headquarters in several divisions and an addi- 
tional six stories to our General Office building at Okla- 
homa City. 

A number of new industrial plants are under construc- 
tion or planned in our service area. These include the 
following: 


Ula oO. Nennedy 


Construction has already started on the new Tantalum 
Defense Corporation’s plant on the Arkansas River newur 
Muskogee, Okla. This plant will produce metal powders 
and ingots of tantalum and columbium, two rare metals. 
through electrochemical and related processes rather 
than by smelting. In breaking ground for the plant, Dr. 
Krank H. Driggs, President of Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation and sole owner of the Tantalum Detecnse 
Corporation, stated that abundant supplies of water, 
electric power and natural gas played a major part in 
decision to locate this plant at Muskogee. 

The Callery Chemical Company, which will produce 
a high cnergy solid fuel for Navy jet planes, is likewise 
under construction near Muskogee. It is anticipated that 
this project will have a demand of 65,000 kilowatts with- 
in the next five years and will ultimately employ 1,000 
people. This represents a $35 million construction project. 


Among the expansions now taking place may be listed 
such prominent names as Container Corp. of America, 
Ideal Cement Co., Aero Design and Engineering Co. 
(manufacturer of President Eisenhower's six-place per- 
sonal plane), Ralston-Purina Co., Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Co., Pillsbury Mills, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Dixie 
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Cup Co., and many other nationally famous concerns. 

The fact that the average residential consumption of 
clectric energy in Oklahoma is lower than that in mapy 
other parts of the country provides a substantial field 
for expansion and a fruitful goal for the power sales 
organization. As an example, the saturation of electric 
ranges is only about 10%: room air conditioners, about 
22°): electric water heaters, less than 1%. Although 
natural gas in this locality presents greater competition 
to electric service than in many other places, more and 
more customers are accepting electric cooking and water 
heating as the normal mode of life. This is true because 
of the approaching convergence of prices of the two serv- 
ices and the superior cleanliness, comfort and safety of 
eleetrical living. 


J. P. KILEY 
President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railway Company 

For the most part, the volume of traffic on The Mil- 
waukee Road follows along with the trend of the gen- 
cral business picture throughout the country inasmuch 
as its traffic is fairly well diversified. Special conditions 
arise, however, which may atlfect 
one commodity group more than an- 
other. Over-all, I expect an increase 
in freight traffic volume over the 
year of from 3 to 5% with the first 
half being slightly better in com- 
parison with the similar period of 
1956 than the second halt. 

In products of agriculture, with a 
lower grain crop in our area in 1956 
and much of it going inio farm 
storage, about the same movement 
of wheat is expected in 1957 as in 
1956, although, if the 1957 crop is 
better than average, there will be 
some increase; a 10% decrease in 
corn is expected, but a 15% to 20% 
increase in other grains is probable. 

In animals and products, dry range conditions in 1956 
forced heavy marketing of livestock and a decrease in 
movemeit from the range states in 1957. is anticipated. 





John P. Kiley 


‘ About 35% more cattle are being fed in the Corn Belt 


than a year ago, and more will be moved to market 


-in the next few months than a year ago. An increase 


in the movement of hogs is expected. Movement of meat 
and packing house products should show a small in- 
crease, 

In products of mines, an increase in tonnage of coal 
is expected of about 5%, with increases in sand and 
gravel of about 10% on account of road construction, In- 
creases are also expected in shipments of ore partly 
because of the steel strike in 1956. Some decrease in coke 
movements is expected due to local conditions. 

In products of forests, the situation appears to be 
mixed. At the present time, the market on lumber, 
shingles, and other products of forests is low, and a 
decline in home building in 1957 is predicted. Plywood 
is still very much in demand and its movement is in- 
creasing steadily. I predict this company’s traffic volume 


Continued on page &6 
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Mortgages Owned 
bank Building and Fixtures 
Other Assets 


Checks Outstanding 
Other Liabilities 


Reserve for interest collected but not 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


of the 


Brookline Savings and Trust Company 
as of December 31, 1955 and December 31, 1956 


ASSETS— 
Cash aud Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Dec. 31, 1955 
$ 2,571,654.08 
4,391,773.19 
2,104,733.03 
13,672,697.71 
1,263,737.76 
419,212.61 
46,575.78 


Dec. 31, 1956 
$ 2,688,892.83 
4,875,447 .03 
2,379,657 .68 
15,773,8!5.97 
1,358,595.90 
406,580.72 
47,868.53 





$24,470,384.16 $27 ,330,358.86 


LIABILITIES— 


Deposits: Dec. 31, 1955 Dec. 31, 1956 
Demand $ 9,072,307.97 $10,384,322.47 


$23,474,693.10 
228,724.99 
67,233.69 


11,982,128.81 13,090,370.63 $21,054,436.78 
179,011.52 


53,184.15 


earned 802,474.29 901,233.99 

Capital: 
The incomparable Rekordesk Common Stock 500,000.00 500,000.00 
is the world's only Surplus 1,600,000.00 1,760,000.60 
Undivided Profits 281,277.42 408,973.09 


electrically operated record 
safe—designed expressly 

for financial records and 
used by 64% of the nation's 

leading savings institutions. 





VieeCu 
CANTON, 0n10 Zz> 








$24,470,284.16 


BROOKLINE 


Savings and Trust 
COMPANY 


Two Convenient Locations 
820 Brookline Boulevard 
426 McNeilly Road at Sussex 
PITTSBURGH 26, PA. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$27.330,558.86 
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Continued from page 85 


will not decline in the expectation of greater participa- 
tion in the over-all movement. 

In manufactures and miscellaneous, increases are ex- 
pected in most major commodities, such as iron and 
steel products, agricultural implements, automobiles, 
machinery, cement and canned goods, with movement of 
gasoline steady. ; 

There were gains in passenger traffic in 1956 aside 
from new traffic resulting from joint operation of the 
Overland Streamliners with the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific trains since Oct. 30, 1955. Some reduc- 
tion in passenger revenue is expected as unprofitable 
train service is eliminated. 

Net income for 1956 will fall short of equaling the 
net income of 1955, which included a non-recurring item 
of $2,660,951, representing interest on refund of Federal 
taxes on income, amounting to $8,921,203, applicable to 
the years 1942 to 1947. Net income for 1957 should be 
more than 1956 if the expected volume of traffic ma- 
terializes. The increase in freight rates granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte No. 196, 
effective March 7, 1956, failed to meet the revenue needs 
resulting from wage increases and fringe benefits which 
became effective Oct. 1 and Dec. 1, 1955, and unem- 
ployment compensation tax rate increase, effective Jan. 
1, 1956, to the extent of about $2,500,000 for the year 
1956. The wage increases granted, effective Nov. 1, 1956, 
to nonoperating employees and to the firemen. if granted 
to the other operating groups, will amount to about 
$8,500,000 annually. The increase in freight rates author- 
ized in Ex Parte No. 206 will be about adequate to meet 
increases in wages but they will be insufficient to meet 
emergency needs resulting from new expenses for pay- 
roll taxes, fuel, material and supplies, and other items. 
It is imperative that the Commission authorize the ad- 
ditional increases sought in the so-called 15% ‘‘rate of 
return” case as a means of boosting the financial sta- 
bility of the railroads aud to provide funds for more 
capital improvements. 


ALLEN S. KING 
President, Northern States Power Company 


In the territory served by Northern States Power 
Company, the upward trend in business and industrial 
seetivity that began ut: mid-year 1955 cortinued through- 
out 1956, and present indications are that the trend will 
continue through 1957. As measured 
by electric and gas sales of North- 
ern States Power Company, resi- 
dential customers continued to in- 
crease in numbers as the result of 
new home construction; and com- 
mercial and industrial kilowatt-hour 
sales moved upward at a steady rate, 
reflecting the expanding business . 
activity of the aréa. 

Electric residential customers 
showed an increase of about 14,500 
or about 2.8% exclusive of terri- 
torial acquisitions. The increase in 
residential customers was nearly the 
same as in 1955, indicating that the 
volume of new home construction is 
being maintained at almost the level 
of the preceding year. Residential kilowatt-hour sales 
maintained about a 9% annual growth as a result of 
additional customers and the increasing use of electricity 
in the home. Although residential construction in 1957 
may decline somewhat from 1956 levels, it is anticipated 
that NSP will continue to show substantial gains in 
residential sales. 

Kilowatt-hour sales to manufacturing establishments 
were up 12% over 1955. Increased manufacturing ac- 
tivity, the establishment of new plants, and the con- 
tinuing rise in use of electricity brought about by 
automation were factors contributing to this increase. 
Our Area Development Department reports that in the 
last 18 months there were 215 cases of the establtish- 
ment of new industries or the substantial expansion of 
present industries in the NSP service area with an addi- 
tion of over 5,000 new employees. 

The non-manufacturing category, which includes of- 
fice and business buildings, department stores, theatres, 
hospitals, schools and the like, also used 12% more 
electric energy in 1956 than in 1955. The construction 
of large shopping centers and the completion of addi- 
tions or modernizations of numerous office buildings 
were contributing factors to the non-manufacturing in- 
dustrial kilowatt-hour sales increase. 

The volume of gas sales increased 17% in 1956 over 
1955, reflecting the further development of space heat- 
ing sales, and the colder heating season, involving a 7% 
increase in degree days over the previous year. In 
1956, 6,900 additional gas space heating insviallations 
were made compared to 8,951 in 1955. 

To take care of the increase in electric loads and to 
provide for the anticipated growth in the coming years, 
the company placed in service another 100,000 kilowatt 
generating unit at its High Bridge plant in St. Paul. 
This brought the NSP system generating capability to 
1,474,165 kilowatts. The system peak (simultaneous) for 
1956 was set on Dec. 17 when the demand reached 
1,171,495 kilowatts, which was 6.7% greater than the 
peak of a year ago. 

Operating revenues of NSP for the year 1956 will 
total $139 million, representing a 10% increase over 
1955. Earnings for the year 1956 will amount to $1.20 
per share on the 14,089,328 shares outstanding com- 
pared with $1.16 per share for 1955 on the 13,418,408 
shares then outstanding. ; 

The company’s construction expenditures for 19 
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57 are 





estimated at $43 million. This includes some $2 million 
of estimated initial expenditures for the 156,000 kilo- 
watt generating unit tor High Bridge station that is 
scheduled to be placed in operation in 1959. _ This is 
part of a four-year construction program totaling $200 
million. The long-range planning of construction ex- 
penditures of Northern States Power Company reflects 
confidence in a continuance of stable growth of the 
economy in the area. These long-range plans involving 
expenditures of this magnitude are necessary in order 
that NSP may at all times be able to supply the steadily 
growing demand for its utility services. 


MAXWELL C. KING 


President, Pacific Finance Corporation, Los Angeles 

The two most important topics during the past year, 
from the standpoint of a company engaged in the grant- 
ing of consumer credit, have been “tight” money and 
auto sales. Since our operations include automobile sales 
financing and consumer loans, we 
were deeply enmeshed in both. 

There are many varying opinions 
on “tight” money. At Pacific Fi- 
nance, we do not consider the present 
situation a catastrophe in any sense 
of the word. The extent to which 
the meney situation affects our 
profits depends directly on how well 
we manage this money. “Tight” 
money -creates problems, of course, 
but it has its compensations, too. The 
overall conditions in our economy 
which generated the “tight” money 
situation are conditions which affect 
our business favorably. These are 
full employment and ascending pur- 
chasing power —a total prosperity. 
When you have full employment plus a-Jot of overtime 
plus the sort of stable used car market we have been 
enjoying, you also have a low level of credit losses. 

In addition, when you face a limiting factor like tight 
money, it can have a very Realthy é¢ffect on the tone 
of your entire operations.~ You sharpen up—-all along 
the line.” You re-examine all- your practices and you 
begin to get more critical and more selective. All this 
is to, the good. : 

_As everyone is aware, we have already had four in- 
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‘creases in~the prime rate in the last two years, and I 


think that it is generally felt that the pressure for higher 
interest rates are stronger than the pressures to let the 
present rate stand. Faced with these cost increases, we 
attempt to pass it on to our customers to whatever extent 
we can. In the field of sales finance, this is possible— 
within the realities of the competitive situation. In our 
consumer loan operations, the situation is somewhat 
different. In almost every state in which we do business, 
regulations impose a ceiling on the rates which can be 
charged for consumer loans. Obviously, our ‘cost in- 
creases cannot be passed on to the customers. On the 
other hand, our consumer loan division has been greatly 
expanded .in the vast few years. We.now plan to con- 
selidate this expamsion, hold operating expenses at 
present levels and concentrate on increasing the operat- 
ing income of existing branches. Through this program 
and with the size of the average loan balance increasing 
in this expanding economy, we expect increased earnings 
that will more than offset the increase in money cost. 

Each of the companies in these fields of business is 
facing the same problems and each will seek somewhat 
different answers to them. One favorable factor is a 
probable increase in auto sales during the coming year. 
While there are negative factors regarding sales, such as 
slightly higher prices, lack of trading equity on the part 
of late 1955 buyers and tight money, these can be more 
than offset by the extensive style changes and the 
steadily increasing use of credit. 

All in ali, 1957 should be another good year for our 
industry. ; 


HOWARD C. LAWRENCE 
President, Grand Rapids Varnish Cerporatien 


All predictions of the future are based on experiences 
of the past. The prosperity of 1956 was generated by 
certain forces which continue to offer promise for the 
months ahead. There seems to be a consensus among 
our economists that the business out- 
look for 1957 is good. But while 
the*outlook generally is for a high 
level of business activity there is 
also every evidence of a continuing 
upward pressure on costs. On the 
whole this situation points to a vol- 
ume of business in 1957 equal to 
or greater than that of 1956 but 
which will be transacted at nar- 
rower profit margins. 

There are factors which if they 
become aé_ reality would readily 
change a normal or anticipated pat- 
tern in our economy. One such is 
a major military conflict. Another 
is acceleration of inflation. The ex- 
nected increase in spending in com- 
paring 1957 with 1956 will push upward the gross value 
of new goods and services produced in the United States 
by a substantial figure. While this picture of full em- 
ployment and expanding production is encouraging, it 
also poses a real danger which is further inflation. 
There is a definite need for monetary and fiscal policies 
which will assist in curbing spending and holding it 
Within the bounds of our productive capacity. 

Our business is relatively small and in addition to the 
product of our plant which is measured in gallons, we 
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supply an advisory and technical service to our cus- 
tomers which is definitely of advantage to the users of 
owe-products. We have enjoyed a relatively satisfactory 
and uniform increase in our sales volume over the 
past decade. The year 1956 exceeded 1955 in this re- 
spect by 10%. We are anticipating an increase in volume 
of at least the same percentage when we compare 1957 
with 1956. We are relying, however, upon an aggres- 
sive sales policy to aceomplish this objective rather than 
dépending solely upon the movement of the economy 
of. our trade area. Of course it will be a combination 
of the two factors which will result in our advanced 
gross sales if the year proves to be as satisfactory to 
us as we anticipate it should be. 

At the moment we find that nearly every preduct 
that we purehase in the form of raw materials for use 
in our production has had either a recent price in- 
crease or is facing an impending advance in price. While 
we hope to recover a portion o1 this added cost, we are 
reconciled to the necessity of handling a larger volume 
in 1957 in order to maintain a gross profit margin equal 
to that of 1956. 

To return to generalities it can be added that for 
some years past increase in production has far out- 
distanced advance in employment. It is inevitable that, 
stimulated by technology and business management, 
these trends will continue. Labor forces in part will 
have to be channeled into other occunations. This will 
call for enlarged activities in education and training. 
Thesé changes cannot take place without creating prob- 
lems during the transition period. Economic fluctua- 
tion and unemployment are not solely a matter of the 
past. They are a threat to the future. They can be met 
by proper action. This is one of the challenges which 
we face and which requires clear thinking and advance 
planning. 


ALLAN P. KIRBY 


President, Alleghany Corporation 
I can only say that the opinion 
which I expressed to you under date 
of Dec. 15, 1955, is by continual 
events more or less confirmed by 
what I -wrote you at that time. The 
correction I would make to my 1955 
statement is to say that we can 
have another debacle such as we 
had in 1929 to 1932, which, in my 
opinion, will come to pass unless the 
present-day labor monopoly is 
brought under control by the gov- 
ernment in the near future. Faiiure 
to do this, I believe, can and may 
result in .our ending with a social- 
ized economy. 
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FRED LAZARUS, JR. 


President,’ Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


We at Federated like to keep our forecasts conserva- 
tive. This preference becomes especially marked when 
we deal with a period like 1957. We are not sure about 
trends in the last half of the year. Therefore, prudence 
dictates caution in forecasting the 
first half. This is what we see for 
department store business, in the 
first half of 1957: 

We believe consumer disposable 
income will continue to increase 
moderately at least until the middle 
of 1957. 

We expect department store sales 


to increase about 3 to 5% during 
what we call the spring season, 


which is Feb. 1 to July 31, 1957. The 
spring of 1956 was a sluggish period; 
theretore, this gain over last spring 
calls for no very spectacular per- 
formance. Federated has usually run 
somewhat ahead of the _ industry 
average. Because of this and because 
its sales will be increased by those of Burdine’s in 
Miami, which did not join Federated until the end of 
July, 1956, Federated’s figures will be substantially 
higher. 

Among the broad eategories of merchandise, fashion 
apparel and accessories probably will continue to show 
good gains this spring and, as the wave oi post-war 
youngsters moves up an age bracket, apparel sales for 
boys and girls 11 to 12 years old will increase. 

Because new housing starts were fewer in 1956 than 
in 1955, home furnishings of all kinds will not con- 
tribute as importantly to the 1957 sales increase as they 
did in 1955 and early 1956. Hard. lines may even show 
smaller increases than soft goods. 

As to prices, there has been a tendency in some hard 
and soft goods lines toward small advances by manu- 
facturers due to wage increases. 

Deliveries today are very prompt, and we see no sign 
of the kind of inflation that grows out of scarcities. 
Quite the contrary. 

Inventories going irto the spring season may be 4 
little on the heavy side but still within manageable 
limits. Good Christmas sales reduced what could have 
been a troublesome year-end inventory problem. 

In all probability, half or more of spring’s gain in 
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dollar volume of sales will be due to the small price 


Increases and to the trend among consumers to trade 
up- -that is, to buy higher quality merchandise. There- 
lore, if sales in dollars gain 3 to 5%, the number of 
units sold or tonnage, will increase very little. 

If the physical volume of goods moving into consump- 
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tion increases only slightly next spring, will production 
outrun consumption temporarily? Our plant capacities 
have been substantially expanded in 1955 and in 1956. 
There seems to be a sound consumer demand for the 
goods the plants make, backed up by rising personal 
incomes. 

To move the output of the enlarged plants to the 
consumers, however, requires, according to today’s 
processes, a substantial amount of consumer credit. The 
users of this credit seem to have handled it in a respon- 
sible fashion, but some financial authorities question 
its volume. 

Will the necessary consumer credit continue to be 
available? In other words, will there be enough fiscal 
and monetary support for a larger national output and 
consumption, or must both the demand and production 
accommodate themselves to a limited. money and credit 
supply? If this occurs, a lower standard of living must 
result because of our substantially increased population. 
That question may come into sharp iccus in the first 
half of 1957. 


EDMOND H. LEAVEY 


President, International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation 

For the first time since the end of hostilities in Korea 
it is likely that the course of business here and abroad 
for the next 12 months will be determined more by 
political than by economic decisions. more by inter- 
national than by national develop- 
ments.- Caution is therefore incum- 
bent upon the business community, 
as it seeks to chart its course for 
another year; but I see no reason for 
pessimism. 

We know that recent events in 
the Near East and Central Europe 
have set in motion forces that are 
even now affecting all of us’ Pro- 
duction plans in both hemispheres 
must, to a greater or less extent, 
reckon with possible shortages of 
material, dislocations of trade, and 
increased costs that, a year ago, pre- 
sented no problem. American action 
will undoutbedly check the financral 
weakening of our allics—but at the 
price of postponing domestic tax reductions that might 
otherwise have been reasonably expected. , 

Whatever sacrifices are made will scem small, if they 
gain us peace. But our generation has learned to accept 
a definition of peace that would not have satisfied our 
fathers. Neither in the Near East nor among the Eu- 
ropean satellites of Russia is there any immediate pros- 
pect of the kind of peace they knew. Even for us, the 
best that can presently be hoped for is more of what 
we have learned to call “cold war’—with its goyern- 
ment controls, high taxes, and disproportionate levy 
upon each nation’s total production for purposes of de- 
fense. aot 

This is, of course, the’ kind of world we have been 
living in for many years. Its danger is not so much, the 
threat of immediate disaster as of ultimately dulling 
our will to regain that relaxation of controls upon free 
enterprise that was just beginning when the present 
crisis broke. If we as a nation do not lose our determi- 
nation to regain the ground lost, I see no reason to 
view with alarm either the immediate or more distant 
future. 

And if, as may well be the case, the United Nations 
should prove capable of bringing peace with justice to 
the Near East, and freedom without further bloodshed 
to the oppressed satellites of Russia, then we shall. be 
able to look back upon current troubles as one of his- 
tory’s great turning points, leading to such peace, pros- 
perity, stability, and happiness as men have not here- 
tofore known on earth. For the great problems of today 
are not problems of science or technique, but of wisdom 
and goodwill. 
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G. V. LEECE 
President, Gardner-Denver Company 
Our line of products are sold primarily to the indus- 
trial, construction, mining, and petroleum industries. 
After analyzing our potential sales in all purchase areas 
volume of 


for 1957, we project a very satisfactory 
business which should result in some 
increase over our 1956 sales of ap- 
proximately $63 million. 

Plans are being made for plant 
and facility expansion to take care 
of an additional 10% in sales vol- 
ume in the year ahead. Industrial 
and construction divisions are ex- 
pected to contribute substantially to 
this increase. 

During the past year, Gardner- 

enver Company Canada, Ltd., the 
company’s Canadian subsidiary, pur- 
chased the former Bickle-Seagrave 
Plant in Woodstock, Ontario. The 
Purchase of this plant is part of an 
€xpansion program for manufacture 
of the company’s products in Cah- 
ada. Addition of the manufacturing capacity of the 50,060 
Square foot plant will enable the company to keep its 
Production for Canadian markets in line with the ex- 
Panding economy of Canada. Since 1950 the company 
has operated a plant in Branford, Ontario, to manufac- 


ture and service its products. 
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ELMER L. LINDSETH 
Presi ‘ . . : . . 
cies The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
i ortheast Ohio long has played an important role in 
le nation’s economy. It is a region characterized by 


"te ee industry, high productivity, and rapid growth. 


dicted high level of industrial expansion across 
the nation will be reflected in this 
area in 1957. Investment in new 
and expanded plant should easily 
go beyond last year’s total of $340 
million. With a good possibility that 
the FRB index will rise to 147, it 
will be a busy year for all Northeast 
Ohio business and industry. In fact, 
the prospect is for a record year 
in the area which is associated across 
America with the banner-line “The 
Best Location in the Nation.” 

Largely because of the area devel- 
opment efforts carried on under that 
slogan since 1945 by banks, cham- 
bers of commerce, utilities, railroads, 
and other industrial, commercial, 
and civic institutions of all stamps, 
this region, with one percent of the nation’s population 
and two percent of its industrial productivity, has con- 
sistently obtained three percent of America’s annual in- 
dustrial expansion. These efforts will continue through- 
out 1957 and will, we are confident, bring us the same 
share of expansion in the year ahead. 

Leaders in industrial growth will be such key indus- 
tries as chemicals and metals, both ferrous and non- 
ferrous; although automotive and aircraft parts, and 
machine tool manufacture, will not be far behind. 

A good year is foreseen, too, in housing construction, 
with the area receiving substantially more than its pro- 
rata share of national construction. The year should 
see five percent more housing starts here than in 1956, 
as compared with a slight reduction in the national 
figure. 

The anticipated industrial and residential expansion 
will of course put substantially more load on our lines 
We expect kilowatthour usage per customer to increase 
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_12 percent during the year. Residential usage, for exam- 


ple, will rise from the 1956 level of 2982 Kwhrs. to an 
expected 3185 kwhrs. And we also expect to add 16,000 
new customers. 

To cope with this growth, we have blueprinted a 
plant expansion program tor 1957 involving expendi- 
tures of some $46 million, highest in our history. 
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Last year marked the addition to our system of our 
largest generating unit, Eastlake No. 4, with a capability 
of 240,000 kilowatts. Two slightly larger units, of 250,000 
kilowatts apiece, are now under construction for two 
of our three other plants, and will be installed in 
1958 and 1959. 


A new method of fuel transportation will go into op- 
eration early in 1957, when a 108-mile pipeline begins 
moving coal from mines near Cadiz, Ohio, to our East- 
lake plant. The finely-ground coal will be mixed with 
an equal quantity of water to form “slurry,” and will 
be kept moving through the pipe by three pumping sta- 
tions. The pipeline, first of its kind in the United States, 
will carry about 1,250,000 tons of coal a year, 80 percent 
of the Eastlake plant’s requirements. It was constructed 
by Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company at a cost of 
$12 million. 


Notwithstanding the optimistic outlook, there is need 
for a word of caution to all Americans. During the year 
ahead, the siren song of public power advocates will 
continue to be heard in legislative chambers throughout 
the land. These devotees of distorted economic theoriz- 
ing will take us farther along the road toward complete 
socialization of the power industry, unless the public 
and its opinion leaders are fully informed of the facts. 

This presents our industry with its biggest challenge 
in 1957. It is a matter of the most urgent import, not 
only to ourselves, but to businessmen in all fields and to 
the American public. 

At present, more than 20 percent of this country’s 
power customers, through no fault of their Own, are 
tax-subsidized by the remaining 80 percent. Proponents 
of government power are anxious to increase that pro- 
portion. 

The issue in 1957 will center largely around the ques- 
tion of atomic power plants. This will be a year of de~- 
cision. Every businessman has a vital stake in the out- 
come, and therefore an obligation to become completely 
informed about the facts. 

If, in a year of such intensive business activity as we.. 
foresee ahead, matters as vital as this fail to receive 
their full share of our attention, we will ultimately pay 
a bitter price for our neglect. 


Continued on page 8& 
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14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized and wholly owned by the Mutual Savings Banks of New York State, 
SAVINGS BANKS TRUST COMPANY is the savings banks’ bank, serving them exclu- 
sively as depositary, correspondent, investment consultant and trustee; also a research 
body and clearing house for information on matters of interest to the Savings Banks 


Association and its members. 
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Jamaica, N. Y. 
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JAMES R. HUGHES. JR. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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President, The Williamsburgh Savings Bank 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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President, Union Dime Savings Bank 
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KILGORE MACFARLANE, JR. 
President, The Schenectady Savings Bank 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


CLARENCE G. MICHALIS 

Chairman of the Board, The Seamen’s Bank 
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New York City 


JOHN I. MILLET 

President, The Troy Savings Bank 
Troy, N. Y. 

GEORGE 0. NODYNE 

President, East River Savings Bank 
New York City 

DANIEL T. ROWE 
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Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EARL B. SCHWULST 
President and Chairman 
The Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 


HARRY F. SMITH 
President, Newburgh Savings Bank 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
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WALTER T. LUCKING 


President and General Manager 
Arizona Public Service Company 

Accelerated growth of industry in Arizona will typify 
the 1957 economic outlook in this state. Although 
largely confined to the Valley of the Sun area and 
Pima County, other sections of the state will experience 

3 some manufacturing development. 
During the past year, Arizona held 
first place nationally in the rate of 
industrial growth from the employ- 
ment standpoint. A continuing pro- 
gram to attract light, diversified in- 
dustries has paid great dividends 
and will continue to benefit this 
segment of the state’s economy. 
Mining activity in Arizona will 
probably exceed previous levels. 
Copper output in the state is ex- 
pected to be increased during 1957. 
Arizona leads all other states in the 
domestic production of this metal 
1 and leads the nation in the volume 
Walter T. Lucking of mining production. Economists 
look for a 10 to 15% increase this 
year. Private construction, particularly commercial- 
type buildings, will surge upward. Residential build- 
ing should at least equal last year. 

Governmental spending for construction projects is 
expected to be considerable. State, municipal and county 
governments have numerous plans for road and high- 
way improvements, schools and administrative build- 
ings and other facilities. Federal construction spending 
on public highways and for armed forces facilities will 
be -on the upswing. 

Government reclamation projects within the state 
will place additional millions of dollars in the state's 
economic picture. 

Although total agricultural acreage in the state has 
been declining at the rate of 50,000 acres per year for 
the past three years, this has not meant decreased farm 
production. Better use of the land through intensive 
fertilization and better production teciiniques have kept 
farm production up. ; oi 

It has been estimated that Arizona’s population will 
reach 1,125,000 by July of this year—an increase over 
the 12-month ending period of 45,000. 

Arizona’s tourist business should rise 10% in 
cording to surveys made at year’s end 1956. 

Taking all of the above growth statistics into account, 
Arizona Public Service Company is looking forward io 
another year of growth in the sale of electric and natural 
@as service. 

Our own surveys made for planning and production 
purposes indicate that 1957 will be a banner year. 
Looking ahead, we are preparing to begin construction 
early in the year of two new electric generating sta- 
tions in the state plus numerous transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities. Our entire organization is being 
geared to take care of more business this year in our 
40,000 square mile service area. 

Arizona’s economy during 1957 is expected by all busi- 
ness leaders and planners to overshadow national aver- 
ages. Industrialists, bankers, chamber of commerce of- 
ficials, government and school officials, all are highly 
optimistic about the state’s economy during the coming 
year. 


1957 ac- 


DAVID L. LUKE, JR. 

President, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 

In spite of a temnerary tull, demand for pulp, paper 
and paperboard in the markets reached by our products 
continues to crow. 

A year ago we believed that orders for our types of 
pulp, paper and paperboard were 
greater than actual consumption. To- 
day we teel that actual consumption 
exceeds purchases. We are inclined 
to believe that the shortage of paper 
a year ago was more apparent than 
real. By the same token, we are in- 
clined to believe that the lull in de- 
mand today is more apparent than it 
is real. 

As best we are able to judge, 1957 
demand for our products will exceed 
that of 1956. We expect that the 
strong demand from the U. S. will 
be augmented by growing demand 
from the rest of the world. 

A number of new projects for ex- 
pansion of pulp and paper and paper- 
board capacity on the North American continent have 
been announced. If all of these projects are carried 
through on schedule, there is the danger of a temporary 
period of overcapacity. However, the tight money or 
crecit situation currently existing, combined with know]- 
edge of the dangers of overcapacity, has already been 
responsible for the postponement of some projects and 
may well be responsible for postponement or abandon- 
ment of others. Of course, postponement and abandon- 
ment of projected plans minimizes the probability of an 
excess of capacity, ‘ 


4 
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We have felt and continue to feel the results of the 
largest round of wage increases in history in the form 
of increased price of things we buy, as well as increased 
costs in our own operations. The impact has, of course, 
made itself felt in the profit margin. We believe that 
it will be necessary to go through a period of readjust- 
ment which will involve absorption of higher costs while 
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we attempt to find means of offsetting those factors re- 
spcensible for cost increases. 


H. E. MacDONALD 


President, Household Finance Corporation 


In 1956 Household had its best year in volume of loans 
made to customers and in net earnings -to stockholders. 
We made about 2% million instalment loans, amounting 
to over 880 million dollars. The average size of these 
loans at the time they were made 
was about $400. We ended the year 
with 1,630,000 accounts on our books, 
totaling about $535 million, an in- 
crease of about 18% during the year. 
The unpaid balance of these loans 
averaged about $325. We now have 
832 offices serving families of 569 
cities in 36 states and all 10 prov- 
inces of Canada. 

We believe that Household’s growth 
stems from customer appreciation of 
prompt, courteous service in promi- 
nently located and attractive offices. 

Net income after taxes improved 
somewhat more than the 18% in- 
crease in customer notes outstanding. 
This has resulted from an improve- 
ment in: overating efficiency during 1956, reflecting 
improved handling of applications from prospective cus- 
tomers, plus improved collection practices. Both have 
resulted in an increase in the number of accounts han- 
dled per employee, and in a reduction in personnel 
turnover. 

During 1956, Household opened 94 new offices—47 in 
cities not previously served. A substantial number of the 
new offices, other than those in new cities, were opened 
in, or adjacent to, suburban shopping centers. We will 
continue to open additional offices, wherever favorable 
opportunities appear, and to modernizez and relocate 
offices wherever public service warrants such changes. 

Household Finance Corporation serves the public pri- 
marily under the provisions of small loan laws, origi- 
nally recommended by the Russell Sage Foundation 40 
years ago in order to provide consumers with adequate 
credit at reasonable rates of charge.’ These laws gen- 
erally provide for the licensing of lenders after a strict 
examination of fitness, character and financial capability 
ane provide for continuous supervision of such licensees. 

The test of time has demonstrated that the legitimate 
cash loan needs of families can be fully served only in 
states having an effective small loan law. In states with- 
out effective small loan laws, loan sharks—levying un- 
conscionable charges—exist alongside of banks and credit 
unions, which can serve only a portion of the needs of 
the consumer public. It is to be hoped that those states 
without effective small loan laws will provide legisla- 
tion to give their citizens the benefits of the services of 
consumer iinance companies regulated in the public 
interest. 

During 1956, Arizona, Massachusetts and Virginia mod- 
ernized their small loan laws by increasing the maximum 
size of loans subject to regulation. It is hoped that addi- 
tional states whose ceiling on such loans in unrealisti- 
cally low will follow the trend of recent years, permit- 
iing a more complete service to consumers by providing 
regulation of loans in larger amounts. 


ROBERT S..-.MACFARLANE 
President, Northern Pacifie Railway Company 

The Northern Pacific Railway expects the general 
level of business activity in its territory during 1957 to 
be comparable to that of 1956. 
The railway’s traffic volume during the coming year 
will reflect, in large measure, the 
economic activity of the area it 
serves. 

Lumber and grain movements may 
not come up to recent high levels. 
While forecasts indicate that con- 
struction activity will continue at the 
1956 pace, residential building starts 
are expected to decline. This will 
affect the volume of lumber moved. 
The soil bank program will cut down 
acreage in the grain growing regions, 
especially if the deficiency in surface 
and subsoil moisture is not relieved. 
It is impossible at this time to esti- 
mate what effect this will have on 
the size of next year’s grain crop. 

Although increased traffic of agri- 
cultural products is moving from the 
Columbia Basin area in eastern Washington, full impact 
of this huge irrigation project will not be felt for sev- 
eral years when 1,000,000 acres will be under irrigation. 
Nearly 200,000 irrigated acres were under cultivation in 
1956 and water will be available for a half million acres 
by 1961. The Northern Pacific serves 40% of the Basin. 

Oil revenues for 1956 are expected to be about $3 ,212,- 
000 compared with $1,686.000 for 1955. At the end of 
November, the Northern Pacific was participating in the 
production of 161 wells in the Williston Basin compared 
with 99 wells at the end of 1955. 
_ Northern Pacific’s 1957 budget for new equipment and 
improvements calls for an expenditure of more than 
$30,000,000—about the same as last year. Nearly $14,- 
000,000 will be spent to purchase 80 diesel locomotive 
units as part of the company’s program which contem- 
plates full dieselization by 1959. The railway’s freignt 
car building program, delayed by shortages of materials, 
got under way late in the year with start of construction 
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of 500 box cars at the company’s Brainerd, Minn. shops. 
During 1957, the Northern Pacific will build an addi- 
tional 450 box cars, 200 ore cars, 200 stock cars and 50 
insulated damage-free box cars. In addition, the com- 
pany will purchase 200 covered hopper cars and 50 tank 
cars. 


W. C. MacFARLANE 


President, Minneapolis-Moline Company 


Nineteen fifty-seven is another new year for all of us. 
After the tempering experiences of the past 12 months, 
the farm-equipment industry looks forward to a better 
year. Cur industry has concentrated production in fewer 
5 and more efficient plants, resulting 

in improved operations. Inventories 
have been cut, and production 
schedules are better attuned to the 
farmers’ requirements. 

Greater farm production and fewer 
farmers are trends that have been 
with us for some time. The continued 
increases in production of various 
crops by fewer but more efficient 
farmers results from their improved 
farming practices, including a greate: 
reliance on farm mechanization than 
ever before. Farmers realize the 
labor-saving possibilities of modern 
farm equipment. This, coupled with 
their desire to make a profit in 
farming and to share .with their 

families the same standards of leisure enjoyed by their 
non-farm neighbors, indicates a growing demand for 
cost-cutting farm equipment. 

Influence of the soil bank will be felt for the first 
complete year in 1957. However, much of tae impact 
may be diminished as preliminary reports suggest 
marginal farm land makes up a large. part of the land 
going into the soil-bank program. 

Our population is growing at a rate not anticipated 
two decades ago, and two decades hence will surpass 
the 206-million mark, according to recent estimates. 
Fewer farmers are expected to produce the feod and 
supply. industry with needed agricultural-raw materials 
required by this mushrooming population. 

Important new equipment is bringing the farmer 
greater labor-saving epportunities than ever before. Our 
power-lined MM “445” tractor, the Uni-picker sheller, 
and the improved Cotton stripper are examples of this 
advanced engineering in the MM line. Further with its 
expansion into the industrial field, with power units, 
tracklaying tractors, and other equipment MM is confi- 
dent of t..e same wide acceptance as enjoyed by our 
farm line. 

Nineteen fifty-seven will be a better year! 


SIDNEY MAESTRE 


Chairman of the Boari, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

In the past two years business activity has advanced 
first as the result of a substantial increase in consumer 
buying and later the spending by business for new plant 
and equipment and inventory expansion carried indus- 
trial activity to its current high 
level. The rapid rate of growth in 
consumer expenditures slowed in 
1956 as savings advanced, and there 
are definite signs that business 
spending is reaching a high plateau. 

The trends now observable in the 
economy could result either in the 
continuance of a slow rate of growth 
or a relatively sharp decline. Con- 
tinued strength will be provided by 
the projected high level of plant and 
equipment expenditures. Surveys of 
the both the first quarter and for 
1957 show that these expenditures 
will be maintained. There are, how- 
ever, some indications that a turn- 
ing point may be reached shortly. 
Machine tool orders are not being maintained and the 
new “capital appropriations” figures showed a decine 
in the third quarter. The announcements of postpone- 
ments of construction plans by industries which appear 
occasionally are further evidence that for one reason 
or another business spending plans are being carefully 
re-examined. 

Inventory accumulation has been an important factor 
in the last year. While the inventory-sales ratio has not 
yet reached a high level, its continued growth probably 
foreshadows at least a decline in the rate of inventory 
accumulation. Private new construction is expected to 
expand slightly in spite of the fact that residential con- 
struction expenditures will be lower. The decline in 
residential construction can only partly be attributed to 
the “tight” money market: there is some evidence, 
although not conclusive, that building has run ahead of 
demand in certain areas. 

The consumer still remains an enigma. After spending 
heavily in 1955, he apparently followed a more cautious 
policy in 1956. As a result, retail sales rose only slightly; 
on a physical volume basis, the increase was even 
smaller because prices were generally higher. At the 
start of the new year there are few signs that consumers 
have started buying in substantial volume. There are 
conflicting reports about the aacceptance of the new 
models of automobiles but probably the decision of 
consumers will not be apparent until early spring. Con- 
sumers appear cautious about buying things they feel 
they may not need. As a result, there has been some 
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increase in savings and these savings have helped 
finance industrial expansion. It is probable that con- 
sumers will remain cautious well into 1957, 

The increase in governmental expenditures could pro- 
vide some stimulus to the economy, but it is doubtful 
if the budget will become unbalanced sufficiently to 
result in any inflationary stimulus. The Federal. state 
and local governments are embarking upon large-scale 
programs of public works. While these programs mean 
increased expenditures over a long period, they are not 
likely to result in sharp increases this year. The inter- 
national situation remains critical. Solutions of the 
political problems in the Middle East will be extremely 
difficult, and the existence of a political vacuum in that 
area makes it an area in which Russia and the United 
States will struggle for leadership. 

In summary, therefore, it seems likely that the con- 
tractionary forces are likely to become more important 
in 1957, but they probably will not carry business activ- 
ity to a significantly lower level. 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


U. S. Senator from Washington 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven should be one of the 
truly great years in the history of the United States 
maritime industry. 

Both in shipping and in shipbuilding the demands for 
more cargo space should lift all ele- 
ments concerned with water trans- 
portation to new heights of progress 
and prosperity. 

Partly due to beneficial legislation 
enacted in the 84th Congress to stim- 
ulate both construction and operation 
of vessels for the coastal as well as 
the foreign trade, and spurred by the 
increasing demands of expanding 
world trade, operators of shipping 
lines in all the trades will be hard 
put to meet the demands upon them. 
and should prosper greatly. 

Likewise, the shipyards throughout 
the nation face a deluge of construc- 
tion orders the total of which would 
seem to be limited only by the 
amounts of steel plates that can be made available out 
of a record total of steel production. 

Fortunately, it will be possible to handle these un- 
precedented peacetime demands upon the industries 
involved without ruinously costly procedures that have 
accompanied previous wartime shipping booms. 

The long-range construction programs developed by 
the Maritime Administration will make it possible to 
replace, year by year, the rapidly aging wartime vessels 
now constituting the bulk of shipping under United 
States registry. Thus we can avoid future bulk obso- 
lescence such as the emergency building programs of 
World Wars I and II occasioned. 

Availability to the shipping lines of vessels from the 
National Defense Reserve Fleet to meet clearly demon- 
strated immediate needs will make it possible to trans- 
port the millions of bushels of grains and the millioiis 
of tons of coal that are projected for delivery abroad 
within the coming months and years. Thus both gov- 
ernment and the national economy will benefit, without 
impesing undue strain upon any one element of the 
maritime structure. 

With all this said, however, we cannot overlook cer- 
tain needs of a long-range nature which may have to be 
met by legislative action. Our coastal and intercoastal 
fleets, including those of the Great Lakes, need strength- 
ening; our tramp shipping must be given aid in one 
form or another to keep it alive and prosperous enough 
to provide needed replacements, and ways must be found 
to. provide a far higher percentage of ore carriers than 
presently is operating under the American flag. 

These are problems, and knotty ones, undoubtedly. But 
today’s healthy and prosperous maritime industry will 
be able to meet those problems successfully, I am sure, 
if government continues to appraise and support the 
efforts of the industry as well as it did during the Con- 
gress just passed. 

This, I am confident, will be done. Certainly we in 
the Senate who are charged with responsibility for help- 
ing to maintain an adequate Merchant Marine, will do 
all we ean to insure that the advances that have been 
made will not be negated. 


WALTER P. MARSHALL 
President, The Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Western Union’s 1956 revenues passed the quarter 
billion dollar mark for the first time in history, an 
increase of about $10,000,000 over 1955. 

Nineteen fifty-six was a year of record progress in 
other directions as well, with con- 
tinued expansion in the facsimile, 
private wire, data processing and 
microwave fields. As the year ended, 
Western Union’s facsimile and pri- 
vate wire business was running at 
an annual rate of nearly $35,000,000, 
more than five times the 1948 total 
of $6,169,085. Now over 2,000,000 
miles of telegraph channels are used 
in private wire systems leased by 
the telegraph company to govern- 
ment and industry. 

About $32,000,000 was spent in 
1956 to expand the peter he aged 
ties, and 1957 expenditures a 
projected at the rate of $40,000,000. 

The use of leased private wire 
telegraph systems to transmit data for processing by 
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business machines and computers is fast becoming a 
heavy contributor to Western Union's private wire busi- 
ness. The first nationwide private wire sytem designed 
exclusively for automatic. transmission of control date 
Was placed in operation in 1956 for Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. Many other firms, such as General Elec- 
tric, U. S. Steel, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
and United Air Lines, also are making extensive use 
of their Western Union private wire systems for trans- 
mission of control data. 

Another highly significant nationwide private wire 
system installed by Western Union in 1956 was for E. 
F. Hutton & Company, stockbrokers. It can flash an 
order from the West Coast to the New York Stock 
Exchange floor in eight seconds, and confirm the pur- 
chase or sale to the buyer in less than 60 seconds. 

During the yvear the Air Materiel Command awarded 
Western Union two contracts totaling more than $10,- 


080,000 to engineer and install a fully automatic elec- 
tronic telegraph system for communications between 
all U. S. Air Force bases throughout the world. Carry- 
ing out the plan will unify the domestic and global 
communications systems of the Air Force. Western 
Union already provides the 200,000-mile domestic pri- 
vate wire system of the U. S. Air Force, linking 200 
Air Force bases. 

Western Union is extending to Cincinnati and Chicago 
its microwave radio beam system now in operation be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Washington and Pitts- 
burgh. Completion of the extensions next year will add 
nearly 1,000 channels in the mid-west area for leasing 
to industry and government. 

The company moved rapidly ahead with its program 
of providing Desk-Fax facsimile machines with which 
businessmen can send and receive their telegrams in- 
stantly in picture form by pressing a button. More than 
27,000 firms already have Desk-Fax, and additional 
thousands of installations are planned. Since Western 
Union furnishes printing telegraph machines to 23,000 
other business offices, over 50,000 firms have direct wire 
connections with Western Union's high-speed national 
network. 

Closed-circuit facsimile systems, called “Intrafax,” 
were leased to firms in many lines of industry in 1956 
to connect their scattered departments, offices and build- 
ings for fast and efficient intra-company communica- 
tions. 

The telegraph company also has acquired an interest 
in four companies whose present and future operations 
are allied to special areas of interest within the tele- 
graph industry: Microwave Associates, Inc., Technical 
Operations Inc., Teleprompter Corporation and Wind 
Tunnel Instrument Company, Inc. 

Since Western Union’s stock was split 4-for-1 on 
May 17, 1955, the number of Western Union share own- 
ers has increased about 50%, from less than 20,000 to 
more than 29.000. 
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JOHN N. MARSHALL 


Chairman of the Board, Granite City Steel 
Company 

In discussing the 1957 outlook for the Midwest and 
Southwest market area cn which the Granite City Steel 
Company depends, it is hard to avoid a degree of op- 
timism, Our customers have made substantial bookings 
through the first quarter of 1957. We 
expect that capacity operations at 
our mill—which began almost two 
years ago, on Feb. 15, 1955—will 
continue for at least the first three 
months of this year. 

The demand for hot rolled sheets 
and light plates is particularly heavy 
in our market area. Our cold rolled 
bookings are also substantial. 

However, this does not mean that 
1957 profit margins are certain to 
equal or exceed those of 1956 when 
our company, for example, had rec- 
ord earnings of about $15 million, or 
about $7 a share. 

In addition to higher wages, the 
steel industry is having to absorb 
higher costs of its major raw materials and of many 
miscellaneous items of purchase. The price of steel scrap 
went up about 31% during 1956. The prices of iron ore 
and of coal also increased substantially. There have also 
been freight rate increases. 


This matter of a developing squeeze between increas- 
ing costs of materials and production on the one hand 
and basic steel prices on the other is a matter of con- 
cern for the entire industry. The $8.50 a ton increase 
in basic prices put into effect last summer by the indus- 
try was not enough to even offset the higher costs that 
had accumulated at that time. 

Our company is engaged in an expansion program 
that will increase our annual steel ingot capacity by 
about 47%. At the start of 1956, our capacity was 1,080,- 
000 tons. By the end of 1958, without adding to our seven 
open hearth furnaces but with increases in our blast 
furnace iron capacity and rounding out of our rolling 
and finishing facilities, our annual ingot capacity will 
be about 1,584,000 tons. 

One point worthy of note in today’s economy is that 
of the very healthy market for flat-rolled steels. Most 
of the expansion which has taken place in steel finishing 
capacity in recent years has been in the flat-rolled steels. 
Behind this is the constantly growing demand for con- 
sumer goods in which flat-rolled steels are essential 
—automobiles and trucks, refrigerators, air conditioners, 
farm machinery, etc. In addition, the construction indus- 
try is turning more and more to flat-rolled steels. We 
recently added heavy-gauge culvert sheet to Granite 
City Steel’s list of galvanized, ‘corrugated preducts be- 
cause of the expected heavy demand for culvert sheets 
during the federal highway-building program. 


In 1957, the steel industry will be serving wider and 
more stable markets than it ever did in the past. Its oper- 
ating rate will fluctuate from time to time, but it is hard 
to see the industry ever returning to the sharp up-and- 
down cycles that once were all too typical, 
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1957 marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Amphenol Electronics Corporation. During these 
years we have been an active participant in the 
growth of America’s wonder industry, Electronics. 

Today, more than ever before, the electronics in- 
dustry is turning to AMPHENOL for the precision- 
engineered connectors and cable that it needs. In 
each advancement, in each new program, AMPHENOL 
is a full-fledged partner. 
The future will find this partnership still enduring. 
Then, as now, as in the past, AMPHENOL will continue 
to Build to the Future of Electronics. 


“Building to the Future 


of Electronics” 














AMPHENOL ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
chicago 50, illinois 
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Continued from page 89 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


U. S. Congressman from Massachusetts 


I believe that the new 85th Congress will act favorably 
on President Eisenhower's legislative program for con- 
tinued prosperity at home and peace throughout the 
world. The support for it in Congress should be greater 
than that accorded to any President’s 
program in recent years. In addition 
to the backing it will receive from 
Republicans in the Congress, it will 
have considerable Democrat support. 

Bi-partisan cooperation with the 
President to help him in his deter- 
mination to preserve peace with 
honor will be the most compelling 
duty of the new Congress. 

The people demonsirated their faith 
and confidence in Dwight Eisen- 
hower on Election Day. They expect 
Congress to cooperate with him to 
continue American progress and 
prosperity—on the sound foundations > 
which have been built in the past Hon. J.W. Martin, Jr. 
four years. 

Economic progress reached an all-time high in 1956. 
Employment averaged 65 million for the year, a two 
million increase over 1955. Wages and salaries were up 
7%. Disposable personal income, the net remaining after 
payment of personal taxes, rose 6% in dollar value. Pro- 
duction is booming. A huge increase in investment in 
new plants and equipment by American industry will 
contribute to future capacity to produce. : 

I agree with the predictions of the economists that 
these favorable trends will continue in 1957 to make:an- 
other year of record prosperity. 

The Eisenhower program has succeeded in bringing 
this unprecedented prosperity to the United States. Never 
before have so many Americans shared so much. 

Run-away inflation has been halted. The budget has 
been balanced. Industry and business have been given 
the confidence to hire more men and women, to expand, 
to produce more. America is modernizing and this proc- 
ess contributes to continued good times. The Eisenhower 
Administration is leading the way in the new era of 
American prosperity with the Federal highway construc- 
tion program, the modernization of our National Parks, 
aid and encouragement to slum clearance. 

Cooperation in this progress will be continued by the 
85th Congress. 

The problem of inadequate and overcrowded school 
buildings is a national problem and a most pressing one. 
We will make a strong and determined effort to enact a 
law to provide for Federal aid to school construction. 1 
believe that prospects for its passage are much brighter 
this year. 

I am strongly in favor of another balanced budget, in 
spite of probable additional expenditures for a strong 
defense and for continued progress for world peace. Fis- 
cal sanity by the Federal Government under Republican 
management has helped keep the United States strong 
and prosperous. 

Much as I would like to see another substantial tax 
reduction, I do not see a clear path for one in 1957. How- 
ever, there may be some modification of the tax laws 
this year. 

The security and safety of our country and efforts to 
cooperate with other nations in the drive for world peace 
are expensive programs. I sincerely believe that all 
American citizens agree that security and peace come 
first. We are united in our determination to work to- 
gether for a better tomorrow for the United States and 
for the entire world. 


JOSEPH A. MARTINO 
President, National Lead Company 


One record-setting business year following another 
record year is becoming almost an accepted standard 
part of American life as new marks are set annually in 
production, sales, profits, employment and wages. 

By every yardstick, 1956 was the 
best year in history. Gross national 
production climbed to a record total 
of $412 billion, consumer spending is 
running at an annual rate of $266 
billion, personal income has reached 
$326 billion a year and wages of fac- 
tory workers averaged 5% over the 
1955 level. The United States pro- 
duced and consumed 60% of all the 
world’s goods. Sixty-five million 
people are employed today—another 
record. There were some _ signs 
toward the end of the year indicating 
a leveling off of the very high 
plateau which now characterizes our 
nation’s economy. 

National Lead Company had higher 
sales and earnings than in any previous year, and 1957 
should continue with a good business pattern. The de- 
mand for titanium pigments continues strong and the 
company announced expansions in its St. Louis plant 
and completion of an expansion at its titanium mine in 
Tahawus, N. Y. Canada’s first titanium pigment plant, 
built by a National Lead subsidiary, will go into opera- 
tion in the middle of the year. Plant expansions at the 
Doehler-Jarvis Division plants, producers of non-ferrous 
die castings for automobiles, office equipment, television 
receivers and other applications, will be completed this 
year. Oil well drilling should increase and our Baroid 
Division has taken major steps to supply additional 
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chemicals and services to that industry. An extreme 
shortage of freight cars should stimulate sales of journal 
bearings by National Lead’s Magnus Metal Division. _ 

In 1956 National Lead went into production of metallic 
nickel at Crum Lynne, Pa., at the country’s only nickel 
refinery in operaticn. Titanium metal set shattering 
records in 1956 and production of this strategic material 
should double in 1957, with Titanium Metals Corporation 
of America. owned jointly with Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, announcing sizable expansion plans for the 
coming year. Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Division is 
expanding its facilities for the production of titanium 
and zirconium alloys for steel, chemicals for wall tile, 
ceramic ware, porcelains and enamelled goods, glass 
polishing and refractories. Formation of Industrial Re- 
actor Laboratories? Inc., was announced, with National 
Lead joining nine’other large gerporations in building a 
nuclear reacter_at Princeton, N. J., for research and de- 
velopment work. 

These developments demonstrate that National Lead 
Company ‘has confidence that our economy will con- 
tinue to prosper. The year 1957. should be moderately 
better than 1956 for both production and sales in nearly 
every industry in the United States. With peace in the 
world, I believe the nation can look forward to another 
good year. 


L. L. MATTHEWS 


President, American Trust Company, South Bend, Ind. 

Nineteen Fifty-six will be recorded as the year of tight 
money. Considering various factors at the present time, 
it seems likely that this situation will exist until the 
mid-year of 1957. Many elements have created this con- 
dition. Most prominent, however, in 
my opinion, is the expansion pro- 
gram of government, be it Federal, 
state or local. Our enlarged national 
defense budget, together with state 
and municipal sponsored schools, hos- 
pitals and highways, have been the 
major factors creating the tight 
money situation. Naturally, the 
increase in population since World 
War II has necessitated these ex- 
penditures. 

The policy of the Federal Reserve 
System is realistic and intended to 
curb inflationary trends; however, 
the old law of supply and demand 
still exists, and the total demand of 
individuals, corporations and govern- 
ment for money, exceeds the supply. In recent months 
there is an indication that the American Citizen is be- 
coming more thrift minded, as indicated by the slight in- 
crease in savings in our banks, and it is not unlikely 
that spending for personal and household needs will be 
slightly reduced in the months to come. 

In the South Bend area we have every reason to be 
optimistic about the foreseeable future because of the 
prospects for more industrial expansion. 


L. L. Matthews 


- GEO. G. MATKIN 

President, The State National Bank, El Paso, Texas 

I appreciate your asking me to write a few words, 
giving my opinion of the outlook for 1957 in my particu- 
lar field. To do this properly, I think I should first make 
some comments On business in 1956, 
because any statement I would make 
for 1957 would be in a way of a com- 
parison with 1956. Furthermore, to 
discuss my field—BANKING—I feel 
requires a discussion on business in 
general, which is quite difficult. As 
I recall, I stated last year, about this 
time, that I felt reasonably sure that 
there would be some cut in income 
taxes for individuals in the coming 
year, that is, 1956 — unfortunately, 
this never developed. As for this 
year, I do not expect any decline in 
taxes, and I believe I will be right in 
this assumption. 

Business in 1956 was at a high 
level in most all phases of the 
economy, and I believe it broke all records in business 
history. There were, of course, some exceptions, such 
as agriculture, which has not shared in this prosperity 
like most of the other segments of our economy. Banking 
had a prosperous year because money was extremely 
tight and interest rates higher—resulting in profits being 
good. 

Now, as for predicting 1957, we certainly must give 
consideration to the Egyptian-Suez Canal problems, and 
to all European problems for that matter, as world con- 
ditions and the economy for the coming year will be 
entirely different, should we become involved in a fight- 
ing war or be forced into a series of recurring crises 
which definitely upset the stability of our production 
and purchasing powers. My thinking is based on the 
belief that these matters will be settled, or at least will 
not cause a shooting war, though the “cold war” as we 
term it, is still in process and I think will continue to be 
that way for a number of years to come. I ramble along, 
doing lots of talking but without making any prediction, 
so I'll now get to the subject. 

I expect the present high economic conditions to con- 
tinue into the new year for the first six months, but not 
to increase as much as in the last year, and I fully expect 
some dropping off in business during the last six months. 
I believe that installment loans will continue upward, 
with a probability of larger automobile sales in tne new 
vear. 
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I also believe that home construction will be slower. 
It appears that interest rates will continue to be high, 
and loans possibly not increasing as in the past year, but 
with money continuing to be on the tight side. I do not 
expect the slowdown the second six months to be serious, 
though it probably could be helpful as we have been 
going quite fast and a continuance along our present 
lines could project us into a period of dangerous inflation, 
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BALDWIN MAULL 


President, Marine Midland Corporation 


Because of the many cross-currents at work, the trend 
of business activity beyond the first few months of 1957 
is anything but clear. While there is this uncertainty. as 
to the trend, there is every indication that the average 
level of business activity in 1957 will , 
average as high, and probably higher 
than that of 1956. 

Perhaps more important is the fact 
that if any downtrend in business 
should develop, it is not likely to be 
deep or long-lived. It is possible to 
say this because with full employ- 
ment the law of the land, the govern- 
ment can be expected to mobilize its 
forces to stimulate the economy and 
the Federal Reserve authorities 
would unquestionably modify their 
money and credit policy. In addition, 
there is the great backlog of public 
works which could be accelerated 
and then there is the great rate of 
technical development which in turn 
calls for tremendous capital expenditures by American 
industry. In addition, we have the high and perhaps ris- 
ing level of armament expenditures and the many 
changes in our social, economic and financial structures 
over the last two decades that, in cffect, put a floor un- 
der the economy. 


To these various factors must be added the dynamic 
basic growth of the country reflecting such elements as 
the rapid rate of family formation, increased population, 
and the like. 


Baldwin Maull 


J. L. MAUTHE 


Chairman, The Youngstown Sheet and Fube Co.’ 


We at The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company look 
forward to 1957 as another good business year with the 
general boom momentum of 1956 carrying through the 
first quarter of the coming year. 

We expect that the Gross National 
product in. 1957 will approximate 
$430 billion (about 5% above 1956) 
with increased prices accounting for 
an appreciable amount of the total 
gain. Business spending for new 
construction and producers’ durabic 
equipment will show a _ substantial 
gain in 1956, in fact producers of 
capital equipment have been unable 
to keep pace with demand. The re- 
sulting order build-up, which has 
expanded throughout the past year 
on long lead time capital items, 
probably presages a high level of 
producers’ equipment output througi 
the first half of 1957. 

However, the current capital ex- 
penditures boom, which in a egreat measure was 
responsible for the heavy utilization of our nation’s 
money, man-power and materials during 1956, may reach 
its peak some time during the first half of 1957. This 
probably will provide pause for some reassessment of 
rising industrial capacity and production costs in relation 
to constantly increasing interest rates which, of course, 
have been making borrowing for capital expansion more 
ahd more costly. In light of this, it seems unlikely to 
me that the present tremendous demand for funds will 
continue undiminished throughout 1957. Nevertheless 
I should like to say that the possibility of some hesitation 
in the unprecedented existing rate of capital expansion, 
during the last half of 1957, does not dampen our gen- 
eral confidence for 1957 nor the longer-term outlook 
for increasing capital expenditures. 

Rising consumer incomes in 1957 may be expected to 
lift personal consumption, expenditures. for services, 
non-durable goods and durable goods, to some lesser 
degree, to new highs im the coming year. Consumer 
spending which has been a strong economic plank for 
the past year gives little evidence of weakening in 1957. 
I feel we can look for greater Government expenditures 
in 1957, more for highways is assured and the unrest 
in international circles may be expected to dictate in- 
creasing defense and foreign aid expenditures. 

The steel industry will produce approximately 115 
million ingot tons in 1956, and indications at this time 
lead us to foresee greater steel production in 1957. We 
estimate 1957 ingot production in the 116-120 million 
ton range, and, as you probably know, the steel industry 
expects to add approximately 3-4 million additional tons 
of Ingots to its 1956 capacity of 128 million tons, which 
means the industry will have more steel products to 
sell in 1957. 

A 1957 forecast of 116-120 million ingot tons antici- 
pates a continuing high level of activity in most stecl 
consuming industries with improved activity over 1956 
most likely in the huge and extremely important con- 
struction and automotive industries. 

In summary I would like to say again that we at 
Youngstown look forward to 1957 with considerable 
optimism. : 


J.L. Mauthe . 
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MORTON D. MAY ' 


Chairman of the Board, The May Department Stores Co. 


Retail sales volume continued to increase in 1956 o¥ér 
previous years as consumer income increased and we 
look forward to continuing moderate gains in the year 
ahead. From the third quarter of 1955 to the thitd 
quarter of 1956, the annual rate of ; 
gross national product increased -by , 
approximately $17 billion, with more 
than half the increase accounted for 
by a rise in purcnases of consumer 
goods and services. 

The same factors that brought .a 
gain in the annual rate of produc- 
tion of goods and services in 1956 
and, with it, an increase in retail 
sales volume are likely to continue 
at approximately the same strength 
in 1957. This does. not take into ac- 
count, of course, changes in inter- 
national relations that might affect 
economic conditions. 

Regarding matters of specific con- 
cern to retailers, we find that our 
wholesale markets are in good condition. Supplies of 
merchandise are generally in balance with demand and 
our buyers have broad selections from which to choose. 
- This is true of foreign as well as domestic markets. 
We operate buying offices in London, Paris, Florence, 
Zurich, Frankfurt and Tokyo and all of them repért 
that foreign production of consumer goods is increasing 
in both quantity and variety. 


While there were some fluctuations, prices of the 
merchandise we sell were relatively stable over the past 
year, and we do not expect any sharp general increases 
in the coming year. ; 

The volume of credit sales continued to expand -in 
1956, but increases in disposable income kept pace with 
increases in consumer debt. However, we believe it is 
important under present-day conditions that great care 
be exercised in extending credit. ‘ 

Our plans for 1957 include the completion in the fall 
of two major expansion projects. One of these is the 
Eastland Shopping Center, now under construction at 
West Covina, Calif., which will include a 365,000-square- 
foot branch of the Los Angeles May Co. and approxi- 
mately 42 other stores and shops. The other is a branch 
of the Cleveland May Co. that is being built in the 
University Heights section. This store will have four 
floors and total space of 349,000 square feet. 


Our Wm. Taylor Son & Co. store in Cleveland “has 
a branch store under construction in the Southgate 
Shopping Center, situated 15 miles south of the down- 
town district, which is scheduled to open early in 1958. 
_In addition, we are planning construction of .the 
sixth Los Angeles branch in the South Bay Shopping 
Center at Redondo Beach, Calif.: a second branch oi 
the Cleveland May Co. in the. Parmatown Shopping 
Center at Parma, Ohio; and a shopping center that will 
include a second branch of the Mey Co. in Denver. 





Morten D. May®= 


J. W. McAFEE 
President, Union Electric Company 

The coming year holds great promise for the $33 bil- 
lion electric utility business as a basic industry under- 
lying a surging national economy. 

Nearly every new device for improved productivity in 
the factory, the store or even on the 
farm calls for a new power utiliza- 
tion. All the work saving, comfort 
or convenience devices in the mod- 
ern home mean more kilowatt hours 
irom the nation’s power plants, the 
capacity of which already has been 
increased about 2! times since 
World War II. 

Necessary percentage increases in 
capacity applied to the 1956 base, o! 
course, requires a larger dollar vol- 


urre of financing. For _ instance. 
where our company used to reed 
$25,000,000 to $35,000,000 annually 


fer construction of new facilities, in 
1957 our construction budget is 
$63,000,000. Home use, increasing at 
about 10% a year, is taking more and more of utility con- 
struction budgets to increase distribution facilities. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the temperature zones, where, 
as iN Our Own case, summer air conditioning is becoming 
as great a necessity, in the customers’ view, as winter 
house heating. 

: The industry's ability to turn a fair proportion of the 
ta 8ross revenues into net income for investors 1s 
Be. challenge to utility management in 1957. The 
ves rable increase in costs that has gone on for so man} 
7 as seems certain to follow the same course this year. 
‘he resulting pressure makes even temporarily adverse 
Circumstances assume greater importance; for example, 
the continuation of the drouth which has affected our 
area for several years seriously curtailed hydro electric 
Production in 1956. The cost of additional fuel required 
to generate from our steam equipment the power needed 
‘o make up the deficiency, alone reduced our net income 
y Six or seven cents per share below what it would 
have been with average rainfall. We know we can expect 
these things, but certainly there will be a turn away 
from the drouth eycle one of these years. In view of 
higher costs and tighter money. our budget committee 1s 
Weighing carefully every item of our prospective capita! 
and Operating costs for 1957. 


J. W. McAfee 


" + § ae . ; 
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Our area’s future seems the brightest it has been in 30 
years. New industries are locating in the region we serve 
and established industries are expanding. The popula- 
tion growth, particularly in St. Louis County, has been 
spectacular, Our civic climate is improved, with the 
prespect in 1957 of a new St. Louis city charter. A sub- 
stantial start has been made on the building program of 
nearly $175,000,000 authorized in 1955 city bond issues, 
including progress on trafficways, new schools, and 
health centers. While home building has slowed from its 
fast postwar pace, home modernization activity is on the 
increase. 

Aside from careful attention to operating costs, man- 
agement generally appears more promotion minded than 
ever before and the marketing tempo is quickening. The 
utility business is no exception to this trend. In addi- 
tion to the many local utility campaigns, at least three 
important national cooperative programs are underway 
anc should begin to bring the expected results in 1957. 
These programs, coupled with the tremendous promo- 
tional efforts by manufacturers of home appliances and 
other utilization equipment, should get for the industry 
a growing share of the customers’ dollars in the next 
12 months. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


Chairman of the Board, International 
Harvester Company 
At this time last year I predicted that 1956 would be 
a good year for the farm equipment industry, as good 
As it turned out, 1956 
As it looks to 


as or possibly better than 1955. 
was not a good year for our industry. 
us now, the over-all business of the 
farm equipment industry in 1956 
will be off about 20 to 25% from 
that of 1955. 

Three major factors contributed 
most to this decline. One of the 
most severe droughts in our coun- 
try’s history, one which covered 
most of the area between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, was an important factor. The 
generally low level of farm com- 
modity prices which prevailed 
throughout most of 1956 was an- 
other. The national election, pre- 
ceded by months of speechmaking 
and editorializing about the terrible 
economic plight of the American 
farmer. was a third factor adversely affecting our in- 
dustry. 

These, then, were the primary reasons why Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey, as well as others within our industry, missed 
the forecasting target in 1956. 

As we enter our 1957 fiscal year, however, there 
are already signs of better days ahead for our industry 
in the domestic field. In fact, these signs seem strong 
enough for me to predict that at International Har- 
vester we can expect about a 15% increase in our do- 
mestic farm equipment business in 1957 over that ex- 
perienced in 1956. We anticipate a relatively slow first 
quarter, however, as the effects of the drought and the 
post-election adjustment carry over into this period. 

The outlook for our business abroad is less certain. 
The tensions created by the situation in the Middle East, 





John L. McCaffrey 
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by the uprisings in the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe and the effect they will likely have upon the 
economies of Western European countries, naturally 
surround our 1957 foreign business with uncertainty. 
We simply must watch and wait and adjust our business 
abroad depending upon future events. 

Turning back to the domestic scene, the reasons for 
my optimism are these: 

First, during. the latter months of 1956, the general 
level of farm commodity prices became, stronger. Al- 
though slight, this increase indicates a trend which 
economists.and others feel will continue upward during 
1957. Factors such as the rising population of our coun- 
try and of the world and the general level of prosperity 
now being experienced by most segments of our econ- 
omy form the basis for the further strengthening of 
farm commodity prices and farm income during the 
coming year. Obviously, such a trend, long-awaited by 
the farmers of our country, should be most heartening 
to them and, also, to all people in the farm equipment 
industry. 

Second, some moisture has fallen on the parched 
lands in most of the drought area in recent weeks, 
Although far from sufficient, the moisture recently re- 
ceived there may well be the beginning of the drought’s 
end. Most certainly, it has brought some encouragement 
and a restoration of faith to the many thousands of 
farmers of this stricken area, many of whom have not 
received adequate moisture for five and even seven 
consecutive years. 

Third, a marked improvement in the general attitude 
of the American farmer has taken place since the com- 
pletion of the national election. Historically, national 
elections have always had some adverse effect on the 
farm equipment industry. This was particularly true 
in 1956. 

Fourth, all farm equipment manufacturers will, I am 
sure, introduce new and better products during 1957, 
all designed to bring more labor saving, more economy, 
and more profit to the farmer because of their increased 
efficiency and work capacity. At Harvester, for example, 
we will introduce, among other things, a new line of 
farm tractors and a tractor hitch featuring a weight 
transfer application, early in 1957. The availability of 
new products, particularly farm equipment products 
which pay for themselves in use, is always a stimulant 
to sales. 

Fifth, with the exception of those farmers who have 
experienced the ravages of drought and other misfor- 
tunes in recent years, the American farmer is in gen- 
erally good financial condition. His balance sheet 
proves that. The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that in 1956 farm assets totaled $170.1 billion while 
farm debts were only $18.8 billion, a ratio of 9 to 1, 
Today, farm indebtedness is only about 11% of his as- 
sets. In 1930 it was 21%. So most farmers have either 
the cash or credit with which to buy farm equipment. 

Sixth, during the past year, particularly in the last 
quarter of the year, inventories of finished machines 
in the hands of both manufacturers and dealers were 
reduced substantially. Such a reduction has opened sales 
channels considerably. 

Seventh, the facilities and sales and service organiza- 
tions of farm equipment dealers today are the best in 
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the history of our industry. Such strength will be re- 
flected in increased sales during 1957. 


"These, then, are the reasons why I believe 1957 will 
be a good year. True, the year will not be without its 
problems. But aside from the weather, over which no 
one has control, few, if any, seem insurmountable. 

In conclusion, I would like to say a word about the 
long-range future of our industry. All of us are aware 
of the changes that have occurred within American 
aericulture in recent years. The number of farms has 
decreased but their size has increased. There has been 
a rapid shift in farm population to the city, leaving 
only about 10% of America’s population on the farms 
today. We are told that changes such as these will 
centinue in the future. 

{ am not at all fearful of what these sociological 
changes might mean to the farm equipment industry. 
The operation of larger farms will call for larger, more 
efficiently operating machines. And more and more 
emphasis will be placed on expanding the uses that 
can be made of single farm machine units, making them 
more versatile in operation. Such a trend will offset 
aay loss in demand for farm equipment which may re- 
sedt from the reauction in the total number of farms 
im our country. 

During past years, particularly since the end of World 
War II, modern farm equipment has adequately replaced 
oa our nation’s farms manpower which migrated in 
ever increasing numbers to the city. Should this migra- 
tion continue, and we are told that it will, our industry 
will continue to provide the machines to do the job. 

Economists and other experts forecast that, on the 
basis of what has taken place in the past, the population 
et America will reach the 210 million mark in 1975, 
more than 50 million over that of today. On the basis 
of today’s standard of living, they anticipate a 50% in- 
crease in the demand for farm products in 1975. The 
job of supplying the food and the fiber needed to sustain 
tais growing number of American people will rest with 
a farm labor force of about 5 million, down 112 million 
fvom the present farm labor force. 

if this job is to be done, more and better farm equip- 
ment will be needed. Through hard work and research, 
aad with a keen awareness of what its responsibilities 
for the future are, the men and women of the farm 
equipment industry, working together, will meet the 
caallenges that lie ahead. Knowing this, I have great 
confidence for the future of the farm equipment industry. 


THOMAS B. McCABE 
President, Scott Paper Company 


The future never looked brighter for increased con- 
sumption of paper than it does at the beginning of this 
new year. 

The tremendous current rate of annual per capita 
Paper consumption—435 pounds for 
every man, woman and child in this 
country during 1956—coupled with 
America’s increasing appetite for tne 
better things in life, have brought 
about unlimited horizons for one of 
the fastest growing industries in the 
country. 

Although the U. S. accounts for 
only 6% of the world’s population, 
more than 36 million tons of paper 
—about 55° of the world’s output of 
this essential commodity—were used 
in this country last year. 

Within recent years new develop- 
ments of more attractive, functional 
and protective packaging elements, 
aad a whole bright new array of 
household paper products, have sparked 
Sales records for industry members. 

Even though household paper products account for 
oaly 5% of total paper industry output, tois same 
segment of the industry during the past ten years has 
grown by 80% as compared to 62% for the whole paper 
industry. 

This marked trend toward increasing production 
and consumption of household tissues, which has been 
gathering momentum over the years in answer to con- 
sumer needs and demands, shows every indication of 
continued growth in the years ahead. 


I feel that the rapid growth in the consumption of 
such items as paper towels, napkins, facial tissues and 
toilet tissues is directly attributable not only to both 
the high rate of population growth in the postwar period, 
but to rapidly rising incomes and standards of living 
for whole new groups of our population. Another facet 
of the story is the dramatic change in the mode of 
living of our people, for more and more of us are moving 
to the suburbs, are eating more meals outdoors, are 
searching for greater conveniences, and are seeking 
time-saving and money-saving commodities. 

Many of these demands have been met by specific 
paper products, resulting in very strong growth rates 
particularly in the household field. Bolstering the trend 
toward increasing production of household tissues, manu- 
facturers of such products have improved the quality 
and desirability ot their brands by producing softer 
tissues, wet strength tissues and colored tissues — to 
mame a few. 

The entire paper industry, tuned to the consumer con- 
cept, is appropriating larger sums for research and de- 
vesopment. And the industry has had underway a 
tremendous program of investment in plants and equip- 
ment to help bring to the market these new products. 


Thomas B. McCabe 
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The more than $800 million spent in 1956 was some 
57% greater than the $518 million invested in 1955 for 
new facilities to produce the multiplicity of paper prod- 
ucts needed for better, more modern living. 

In my opinion production facilities, which enabled the 
industry to have a new high in production capacity of 
32.6 million tons in 1956, are now more than ample to 
take care of demand in some parts of the industry such 
as wood pulp and kraft papers. For this reason 1 believe 
further expansion of facilities in these areas of the 
industry will probably be delayed. Nevertheless, overall 
the industry will prebably show a 5% increase in total 
paper production capacity in 1957. 

While all domestic signs point to continued prosperity 
in the paper industry this year, I cannot help but feel 
the increase in the rate of profits may not be so great 
as in 1955 and 1956 because of higher labor, fuel, and 
transportation costs. 

Aside from this consideration — record employment, 
wages, and production levels—in addition to a steady 
growth in disposable income — all indicate that the 
coming year will go ahead of 1956 in production and sales 


THOMAS McCARTHY 
President, Austin, Nichols & Co. 


The wine and spirits industry generally enjoyed only 
a very moderate improvement in the year just passed 
compared with 1955. 

Recently the biggest company in the industry an- 
nounced small price increases, the 
first advance since before the war, 
and it is believed other companies 
will follow. This was a much needed 
step because this industry was no 
exception as far as general cost in- 
creases were concerned and nothing 
had been done to offset these rising 
costs. 


This step, though sorely needed 
and advisable, however, creates even 
a greater incentive to the bootlegger 
who is taking an ever increasing 
share oi this business. 


Seizure of illegal stills by Federal 
agents struck another new high for 
the Government fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956. Here is the comparison for the last 4 years: 


cas BO. Fee awk os... 1A 
June 30, 1954... .-~--- 11,266 
June 30, 1955. =. _. 12,509 
June 30, 1956 


It is estimated that the criminal moonshiner is now 
robbing the Government and, in turn, the taxpayer, at 
the rate of almost one billion dollars a year. 

Because of the completely unrealistic Federal tax of 
$10.50 a proof gallon, the price of liquor is far too high 
and makes bootlegging a thriving business. This condi- 
tion is rapidly breeding disrespect of the law as Prohi- 
bition did. The price of legal liquor is out of reach of 
many American people. From a practical point of view, 
we actually have a form of prohibition right now caused 
by high taxation. 

There is some indication that the next session of Con- 
gress will give relief on the law limiting the bond period 
of American spirits to eight years. There is also some 
indication that they intend to give favorable considera- 
tion to shortening the period between the time the dis- 
tiller or rectifier advances the taxes to the Government 
and the time they are collected from the ultimate con- 
sumer. This would be very beneticial particularly right 
now because of the tight money situation. 

The sale of Scotch whisky has again shown an increase 
and so has that of imported Champagne and Brandy. 


The indication is that the industry should have a 
slightly better year than the one just passed with the 
import trade in a position somewhat more favorable 
than the rest of the trade. All of this is predicated on a 
good year generally. If times get bad the liquor business, 
by reason of the high tax, would be the first to suffer 
because, contrary to the belief in some quarters, the 
American public would not rather drink than eat. 


L. F. McCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


In 1956, the petroleum industry enjoyed another year 
of continued growth. New high records were set in 
the production of crude oil, natural gas, and natural 
gas liquids. These gains in physical output have been 
reflected in favorable earnings re- 
ports by most oil companies. 

The year ahead promises to be one 
of further growth, although the rates 
of increase in domestic output and 
consumption may be somewhat 
smaller than in 1956. In approaching 
the new year, the industry faces 
three major economic problems 
which will require the attention of 
oil company managements. 

First. there is the problem of 
working off the large gasoline in- 
ventories which have accumulated 
during the year. On Novy. 30, gaso- 
line inventories were about 18 mil- 
lion barrels, or 11%, above those of 
a year ago. This problem is particu- 
larly distressing because it is one that could easily have 
been avoided through more prudent management otf 
refinery operating schedules. A reduction ef only 109,- 


Thomas F. McCarthy 


L. F. McColtum 


000 barrels per day in refinery runs during the sever 
months, April through October, accompanied by a re- 
duction from 49.7% to 49.4% in gasoline yields, would 
have decreased gasoline production by 16.5 million bar- 
rels and would have held gasoline inventories at reason- 
able levels. Meanwhile, the necessary distillate produc- 
tion could have been secured by merely increasing 
distillate yields from 22.4% to 22.7%. 

A second problem facing the industry in the new 
year will be that of working out arrangements to 
relieve the shortages of petroleum products in Europe 
which have been.caused by the trouble in the Middle 
East. Furnishing oil to Europe from this country is 
largely a problem of transportation; first by pipeline 
to the coastal areas and, subsequently, by tankers to 
points of consumption. The necessary rearrangement 
of available transportation facilities can best be accom- 
plished through coordinated action on the part of in- 
dividual oil companies. The President of the United 
State has already taken the necessary steps to permit 
such action to take place. 


In our efforts to help Europe, we should guard against 
precipitous measures which might impair the health and 
vitality of the domestic industry. Crude oil stocks in 
this country were excessive at the time of the Suez 
crisis. Some withdrawals from these stocks have al- 
ready been made for shipments to Europe. Additional 
withdrawals should be made, particularly from the high 
stocks in inland areas, before domestic crude oil pro- 
duction is increased to any material extent. Otherwise, 
we may experience aggravated crude surpluses inland 
while running short in coastal areas. It is also impor- 
tant to recognize that European demand will be pri- 
marily for crude oil, distillates, and residual fuel oil 
and will not occasion any major liquidation of- the 
large gasoline inventories in this country. 

Finally, the oil industry will carry into the new year 
the burden of rising oil finding and development costs 
which, during the past three and one-half years, have 
not been relieved by any advances in crude oil prices. 
The world-wide shortages of crude oil arising from the 
Middle Eastern situation and the upward trend in oil 
finding and development cosis may, however, soon bring 
the crude oil price advances which have been in the 
offing for many months. 


LYLE McDONALD 


Chairman of the Board, Publie Service 
Electric and Gas Company 


In 1957, for the second successive year, expenditures 
by Public Service Electric and Gas Company for electric 
and gas additions and improvements to its plant and 
properties will exceed $100,000,000, again setting a new 
all-time high for the company. Con- 
struction expenditures for 1956 will 
total approximately $119,600.000, and 
for 1957, will be upwards of $130,- 
000,000. 

In the past five years, Public 
Service has spent over $450,000.000 
for plant additions and improve- 
ments. 

Two major electric generating 
stations are under construction by 
Public Service, one of which, the 
Linden Station, is expected to be 
ready for operation this year. Prep- 
aration of the site for the other new 
station, the Bergen Station in Ridge- 
field, began in 1956. The Linden 
Station will have two electric gen- 
erating units of 225,000 kilowatt capacity each and the 
Bergen Station will have two units of 290,000 kilowatt 
capacity each. One of the units at the Bergen Station is 
scheduled for service in 1958 and the other in 1959. 

Because of the expected continuing demands for elec- 
tric service, the company is planning the construction of 
an additional generating station to have an_ initial 
capacity of 300,000 kilowatts. 

_ Upon completion of these installations, the total effec- 

tive generator capacity of the company’s eight stations 
will be 3,352,500 kilowatts. This will represent a 59% 
increase in capacity over 1956. 

During 1957, the company plans to install 3,000 miles 
of wire, 6,200 distribution transformers and 8,200 street 
lights; and, in addition, set 11,500 poles and 28,000 elec- 
tric meters. 

The expanding demands for gas service will also 
require additions and improvements to the facilities of 
the company. A major part of the increased require- 
ments is expected to stem from the addition of new 
gas-heating customers. More than 28,000 of such cus- 
tomers were added during 1956 bringing the total num- 
ber oi gas-heating installations to approximately 190,000. 
During 1957, the company plans to install 280 miles of 
g@S-mains and 30,000 gas meters. 

The program of converting customers’ appliances from 
mixed gas operation to the use of straight natural gas 
on those outlying sections of the territory close to natural 
Bas pipelines is being continued and during 1957 will 
afiect approximately 90,000 additional customers. By 
the end of the year more than 200,000 customers will be 
served with straight natural gas. 

To summarize, because of the continuing growth in 
demands for electric and gas services, the year 1957 
promises to be one of record activity for Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company. 


Lyle McDonald 
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WILLIAM A. McDONNELL 
president, First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 


It is now clear that 1956 will be another record year 
for our economy as a whole. The Gross National Product 
the dollar value of all goods and services produced 
in the year—will total about $411 billion or higher 
about 5% above the previous record 
year of 1955. Industrial production 
also set a new high mark, although 
here the gain over 1955 will be more 
modest, 3 to 4%. 

These records in the aggregate 
statistics are particularly striking 
in view of developments during the 
first six months when the level of 
employment and trade was well 
maintained and the psychology of a 
boom preserved, despite a massive 
redirection of output away from cer- 
tain key consumer industries and 
toward business investment. 

While personal incomes and em- 
ployment rose practically without 
interruption through this first half, 
automobile production tell to about 75% of the com- 
parable 1955 period and housing starts fell to about 
30% of similar 1955 levels. The declines in these criti- 
cal components of the American economy, which, more- 
over, were followed by a steel strike of a month’s dura- 
tion at mid-year, were more than compensated for by 
a dramatic expansion of business spending in machinery 
industries and in non-residential construction. Con- 
sumer spending for nondurable goods and services con- 
tinued to be well maintained and expenditures of state 
and local governments also tended to rise. The levels 
of export trade exceeded those of 1955. 

Now as to the outlook for 1957. In the area of busi- 
ness spending it appears likely that the level of business 
outlays, as indicated by reported capital appropriations 
of manufacturing industries, will persist for a consider- 
able time at levels substantially above those of 1956. 
Enlarged demands in the American economy arising from 
the Suez situation would seem to support this assump- 
tion. 

In the area of consumer spending, the satisfactory 

reception of the new automobile models to date point 
to the likelihood of a 10% increase in automobile sales 
for 1957 as compared to 1956. The steps that are being 
taken to ease mortgage borrowing may well result in 
some mild improvement in residential building. General 
retail volume is being satisfactorily sustained and some 
stimulation may be expected from the current uptrend 
in wage rates, whose rises thus far have generally ex- 
ceeded rises in prices. 
_In the area of government spending, some increase 
in defense spending by the Federal Government is likely 
to stem from the existing international crisis. State and 
Jocal governments may be expected to increase outlays 
as projected road, school, and other building programs 
are implemented. 

Everything considered, the outlook for 1957 appears 
good. However, with the economy at levels of activity 
so close to full utilization of resources of manpower and 
materials, as well as credit, the alternative dangers of 
inflation and readjustment are not to be ignored. As 
yet there is no clear evidence that the business cycle 
has been brought under full control. Accordingly, busi- 
ness optimism is ever to be tempered with an appro- 
priate degree of caution. 


PATRICK B. McGINNIS 
President, Boston and Maine Railroad 


_ Outlook in the field of railroad operations and finance 
for the future years continues to be hopeful and ienta- 
tively optimistic. America is growing. More people re- 
quire more goods and more services than ever before. 
Business based on meeting the 
wishes of an expanding population 
and economy is healihy. Our pro- 
visional optimism is based on sev- 
eral major changes concerning our 
business that may not happen for 
several years to come. Both of these 
changes are desperately needed by 
the railroad industry if it is to sur- 
vive as one of the basic and inher- 
ently efficient methods of transport 
in this nation. 

The first, and perhaps most im- 
portant, is the close examination and 
revision of government regulation 
in the railroad industry. Because of 
long-since outmoded restrictions on 
, our business, we cannot compete 
With other carriers or anything approaching equal foot- 
ng. We are forced to try to carry on the business of 
transportation of people and goods where competing 
forms of transport are not regulated at all, or as much, 
or in the same manner as the railroad industry. 

The second and perhaps almost equally important 
change is the realization of local public regulatory bod- 
les that each service offered by the railroad industry 
must be financially sound and able to stand on its own 
a One service must not be subsidized at the expense 
* another, Each service performed must show on the 
balance sheet the justification for continuance and/or 
“XPansion or cutback. The railroads have been held 
back for many years from exercising its own prerogative 
Re deciding the profit and loss results of its business. 

"Bulatory bodies of many states have not kept pace 
With simple economic laws of allowing the railroads to 
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operate their companies as a going business. Where 
certain branch lines have dwindled from lack of patron- 
age by the public and the railroads have consistently 
shown the branch lines were extremely unprofitable, 
regulatory bodies have been consistently reluctant to 
act impartially after hearing the railroad’s factual side 
of the story. 

_ Of these two changes just mentioned, one of the most 
important by-products is the right and chance to make 
a profit. 

Many years ago the Interstate Commerce Commission 
set a standard rate of return of 6% on money invested 
in the railroad plant. This rate has not changed in many 
years despite the decreasing valuation of the dollar. 
Moreover, in addition to this fact, there is a conditicn 
far more serious. Money invested in railroad property 
throughout the United States is currently earning less 
than 4%. It will surprise many to learn there are no 
more than a handful of carriers today earning anything 
approaching the ICC figure. 

In order to continue in business, our stock must re- 
main on the open market, earmarked with a reputation 
as a good investment. If we continue to be set back by 
Strict government regulations which should have been 
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thrown out 40 years ago, and if we cannot operate our 
business as a business, then we cannot hope to make 
a profit and remain on equal footing with other Amer- 
ican industry. If anyone doubts the value of the rail- 
road industry, let me state that it was proved con- 
clusively during the last war that our role in the nation’s 
economy and first line of defense was indispensable. 
The railroads are the most economical form of bulk- 
transport yet invented in the history of the world. We 
haven't scratched the surface of operating and book- 
keeping economies. There is a great field for expansion 
of efficiency in our business. We have changed our 
entire motive power picture since World War II. The 
diesel engine now heads up 85% of the freight train 
mileage run in the United States. Our capital improve- 
ments program is fantastic. We have spent $11 billion 
for improvements since World War II. This money was 
spent by the railroads themselves on their own property 
Without tax subsidization. Our maintenance of way 
picture has changed. Mechanized and efficient equip- 
ment is the by-word today. Milions have been spent in 
this feature alone. All of this talk of efficiency would 
be in bad form if you couldn’t measure results. We can. 


Continued on page 94 


THE MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 





MR. “MEADOW BROOK” 


Other Assets........ 


TOTAL jsrrccrrceeerssogeoess 


Loans Guaranteed or Ins. 
by U. S. Gov't Agencies & 39,895,61 1.42 


Other Loans & Discounts 


Bank Buildings 
Furniture & Fixtures vesscesvve mime, 1,156,544.04 


= 


Cash on Hand 
and Due from Banks 


U. S. Gov't Securities ...... -« 75,496,063 .97 
Other Bonds & Securities ...%, 12,391,633.61 


$ 32,737,053.31 


> 


“<r 


_. 120,732,926.59 
setsessecseeese Sith, 54045,103.07 


1,870,729.79 
$289,325,665.80 


eeetootcereters 


LIABILITIES 

Coppi yen nse $ 7,484,750.00 
SUrPlIUS cccorrrssseperrescevessestserer 7,7 09,290.00 
Undivided Profits uu...  2,537,823.28 | 





arenes gs acme 


Total Capital Accts.,. $ 17,731,863.28 


Reserve for 


Possible Loan Losses +;  4,948,332.54 
Unearned j 

Interest & Discount ...cc¢ 2,147,441.41 
Reserve for. 

Taxes, Interest, etc. 04 796,225.64 





Demand Deposits ............55 
Time Deposits sees: 1391,185,771.03 


. 132,516,031.90 





“4 





Total Deposits .......... _263,701,802.93 
pif RRR CPs * AB $289,325,665.80 
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Convenient Offices Throughout Nassau County 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Continued from page 93 


Because of yard, roadway, and motive power improve- 
ments, the railroads were able last year to break all 
previous efficiency records in ton miles per freight 
train hour, in daily mileage of locomotives and cars, 
and in the average speed of both freight and passenger 
trains, and in net tons per freight train. This is just the 
beginning. We are trying to plan optimistically. We 
are trying to operate our businsss efficiently in order 
to compete, to make an equitable return on investment, 
and to lower the costs of operation. Although these 
benefits are directly passed on to the consumer, we are 
vigorously working for, and hopefully awaiting the day 
when enlightened, elected representatives of our fel- 
Jow citizens will take the proper steps in local, state, 
and Federal government to allow us to serve them better. 


RALPH T. McELVENNY 
Chairman, American Natural Gas Service Co. 


The American Natural Gas Company system is con- 
tinuing its rapid growth, made possible by its expanding 
markets and the construction of its new pipe line to 
tap the rich gas producing areas of the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast. For many years a major 
problem in our system has been the 
obtaining of adequate supplies of 
natural gas. Great volumes were re- 
quired for industry and to serve the 
remunerative house heating market, 
practically untapped prior to 1949. 
In that year American Natural com- 
pleted construction of its first sys- 
tem-owned pipe line, bringing gas 
from the Panhandle area of Texas. 
Even though the capacity of this 
pipe line was doubled in 1950, the 
gas supply was inadequate to meet 
the constantly increasing demands. 
In August, 1956, American Natural 
placed in operation its second pipe 
line, built and operated by the 
American Louisiana Pipe Line Company. American 
Louisiana’s initial daily capacity of 300,000,000 cubic feet 
has already been expanded by 60,000,000 cubic feet a 
day, with further expansion pending. The new line will 
enable the American Natural system to augment its gus 
supply as needed in the future. 


Underground storage fields are most important factors 
in the operation of our integrated natural gas system. 
It is only through the use of the great storage capacity 
of these partially depleted gas producing reservoirs that 
the full potential of the profitable house heating market, 
the backbone of a distribution operation, can be realized. 
When storage fields are strategically located in close 
geographical proximity to distribution markets, their 
value is further enhanced. Our system has such fortunate 
conditions. We have storage fields in central and west 
central Michigan with working storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 100 billion cubic feet. On a day of peak 
demand, the fields can readily deliver in excess of 1.7 
billion cubic feet. This is approximately two and one- 
half times the combined daily delivery capacity of our 
two pipe line companies. The fields also permit our 
pipe line companies to operate at a very high load factor 
throughout the year, with resultant efficiencies and 
economies. ~~ 


Our markets are located in areas of cold tempera- 
tures, where a large and profitable heating load is 
readily available, and we serve some of the most highly 
industrialized and rapidly growing sections of the coun- 
try. Among the principal areas served are Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon and Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


With our new pipe line, we now have a well-balanced 
operation of gas supply, underground storage fields 
strategically located, and large and growing markets. 

The new year, 1957, promises to be one of good 
business generally and a year of further growth and 
prosperity for the American Natural Gas Company 
system. 





Ralph T. McElvenny 


PAUL B. McKEE 
President, Pacific Power & Light Company 


Growth of the Pacifie Northwest in population, busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture, together. with the steadv 
increase In use of electricity by present customers. is 
expected to double the nower demands of the region 
in the next ten years. This means a ; 
busy period of expansion for the 
electric utilities. 

Use of electric energy by cus- 
tomers of Pacific Power & Light 
Company has increased 60% in the 
past five years. Average annual use 
of electricity in homes on our lines 
has now passed 6,500 kilowatt hours, 
and such new appliances as electric 
clothes dryers are only beginning to 
make an _ impression Statistically. 
We look confidently for an average 
annual home use of 10,000 kilowatt 
hours within the foreseeable future. 

_Industrial sales of electricity have 
risen in step with the system’s 
total load growth and we expect to 
see continued expansion. Large population 
are making the Pacific Northwes 
in itself for manufacturers and 
products industry, one of the 
tivities, is movin 
zation of chips 


Paul B. McKee 


increases 
t an important market 
processors. The wood 
Northwest’s major ac- 
g rapidly toward more complete utili- 
and waste for hard and soft board, 
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pulp and paper. This means a broader base of manu-~ 
{facturing operations and greater demands for industrial 
power, Sustained yield management of forest lands 
insures a long-term outlook for the wood products in- 
dustry. 

Because of the region’s favorable crop conditions, the 
canning and freezing of fruits and vegetables may be 
expected to grow in importance. Agriculture is highly 
diversified. Rural use of electricity to reduce costs and 
increase production will increase in the future as it has 
in the past. ae 

Recent advent of natural gas service in many Pacific 
Northwest communities will stimulate development and 
have broad benefits to the economy of the area. Electrie 
utilities will share in this progress. 

Problems of the region are generally those of ex- 
pansion and progress. The outlook for the Pacific North- 
west is bright. It is a favored region because of its 
climatic and geographic advantages. It has many re- 
sources to-be developed to serve the needs of an ex- 
panding nation. 

I look for an impressive record of growth in the years 
immediately ahead. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 


President, Puget Sound Power & Light Company 


Who can but say that the outlook for the electric 
utility industry is for continued growth? To do other- 
wise is to sell this country short when the future holds 
great promise. 


] 


With each passing year, through 
ever-expanding areas of use and a 
steady stream of new applications, 
electric power becomes even more 
indispensable to the better and more 
apundant life and to the economy 
and security of our nation. Anything 
so basic to life as electric service 
must of public necessity be enabled 
to be healthy and to thrive. It 
would be catastrophic if the electric 
utilities were in any way prevented 
by man’s shortsightedness from be- 
ing strong and dynamic. Likewise 
the electric utility industry must 
never forget that we in America live 
in a free choice society and a busi- 
ness prospers only by the will and bestowed contidence 
of the people. This is the key to the greater destiny the 
electric utilities seek and can only be achieved by the 
best in performance and faithful fulfillment of the mani- 
fold obligations of a public trust. 


In recent years dramatic changes in public attitudes 
have made for a much improved power outlook in the 
Puget Sound-Cascade region of. Washington...Of the 
utmost significance is the deep-seated desire of the 
people for the new cooperative approach on power, 
which is also strongly and widely supported by the press. 


A public opinion survey conductea tor Puget during 
1956 by Elmo Roper and Associates shows that by a 
better than 2 to 1 margin the people of this region reject 
the idea of Federal control of their electric utilities, 
and that by a nearly 3 to 1 margin they prefer the 
concept of cooperation between public and private power 
to either alternative of all public or all private power. 
A substantial majority feel that it is essential for private 
and public power to cooperate and work together, in- 
stead of being at each other’s throats. 


Out of this mood of moderation emerges overwhelm- 
ing public support (better than 15 to 1) for the Puget 
Sound Utilities Council. This unique cooperative under- 
taking, the first endeavor of its kind in the entire coun- 
try, includes Puget, the Seattle and Tacoma municipal 
systems and the Chelan and Snohomish Public Utility 
Districts, and has made marked progress during the 
past year. Investigation is going forward on about 
2,800,000 kilowatts of additional capacity, of which 
1,200,000 kilowatts has been licensed for construction by 
the Federal Power Commission. Realization of Puget’s 
present plans, in cooperation with the other Council 
members, will provide power adequate to meet a peak 
demand of around 1,000,000 kilowatts by 1965, or more 
than double that of 1955. 


We in this region are able to contemplate such ex- 
pansion because we know we are in step with the people 
in our philosophy and program for bringing ample low- 
cost power to the region. Even when power was inter- 
jected into the 1956 election campaign it did not become 
a political football. As Louis Harris, who conducted the 
Roper survey for Puget, reported after some soundings 
made for others: “It was apparent well into the cam- 
paign that the power issue in tive Pacific Northwest was 
not an issue with the voters. In fact, to the contrary, 
people want to see public and private power live side 


by side, working together for positive expansion and 
growth.” 


The company spent about $21,000,600 in 1956 and an 
expenditure of around $25,000,000 is scheduled for 1957 
as part of a $90,000,009 construction program planned 
for the years 1956-1959. This will increase the size of 
our company by almost 60%. 


The year 1956 was a good one for Puget, the best we 
have ever had, and all signs indicate that 1957 will be 
even better. This marked progress reflects the growth 
of the great area that we serve, great in physical re- 
sources and natural advantages, but greatest of all in 
the people who live here. Physical resources come to 
life only in the hands of creative people, and it is they 
who provide the foundation for our faith and confidence 
ma greater tomorrow. 








Frank McLaughlis 


e JOHN E. McKEEN 
-~ President, Chas. Pfizer & Ce., Ine. 


Another year. of good business is on the horizon for 
the “chemical industry, with sales volume in 1957 run 
nin® ahead of the estimated $24 billion achieved last 
year.-At the. same time, however, profit rates in the 

f chemical industry are not likely to 
keep pace with ‘sales.increases in 
the year ahead: Behind this squeeze 
on profits. are increased operating 
costs coupled with competitive con- 
ditions ‘within the industry which 
will probably keep price increases 
to a minimum. 

Proetits for Some companies in the 

’ pharmaceutical. segment of the in- 
* gustry may rise. somewhat but not 
at the-same rate as sales. As in 
*the iest of. the chemieal industry, 
earnings will be tempered by ris- 
“ing costs and. a_generaily stable 
level of prices with highly competi- 
tive conditions existing throughout 
the year. However, those firms with 
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successful research programs and aggressive marketing 


plans can expect to do relatively. better protitwise thaa 
the average in the pharmaceutical field. 

Since the troubled international situation virtually 
rules out any substantial. tax reductions, industry will 
have to shoulder a- major share of the increased pro+- 
duction costs. 

Despite the likelihood of narrower profit margins, 
there are strong signs of continued progress for the 


chemical industry in 1957. The industry today reaches 


deep inte every phase of life and provides the raw 
materials needed by every other major industry. This 
diversity of markets has.an important stabilizing effect, 
for a short-term downtrend in any one segment of 
the economy is not likely to have a lasting effect on 
the chemical industry as a whole. With general indus- 
trial output slated to continue at near peak levels, 
chemical plants will continue to operate in high gear. 


As the basic supplier of materials needed to keep fac- 
tory and farm wheels turning throughout the world, 
the U: S. chemical industry serves an expanding mar- 
ket growing at the rate of 2.5 million new Americans 
each year. On a global basis, population is mushroom- 
ing at the rate of 80,000 a day—another form of in- 
surance for the industry’s long-term growth. 

Yet, to gain and hold these expanding markets against 
the resurgence of a strongly competitive overseas in- 
dustry, American chemical manufacturers this year will 
have to place increasing emphasis on research, sales- 
manship, marketing and technological progress. Chemi- 
cal industry research investment in 1957 is expected to 
total $400 million. In the pharmaceutical branch of the 
industry, where research expenditures are heaviest, five 
cents out of every sales dollar is ear-marked for dis- 
covery and development of new products and processes. 
This investment is paying dividends, both in raising 
health levels around the world and in spurring the in- 
dustry’s progress. 


Although the general curve for the chemical industry 
in 1957 is moderately upward, individual companies will 
vary up and down on either side of the line. There are 
bound to be reversals in some segments of every. in- 
dustry. This is the price exacted for operating in a 
free competitive system, where private management 
holds the reins of business. In the long run, it is-a 
price well worth paying. 


CRANDALL MELVIN 


President, The Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Company of Syracuse, New York 


Our economy is booming. The best single measure 
of our economic welfare is the Gross National Product: 
the monetary value of all the goods.and services pro- 
duced in this country in a year. Recently Gross National 
kroduct has been roaring along at 
an annual rate of nearly $414 billion, 
up $17 billion from 12 months earlier. 
Even the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production is at 
an all-time peak. Its recent record 
has been as follows: 


TRAE, SPOR et RR 97 
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Our total labor force including the 
armed forces is over 70% million 
persons and unemployment is rela- 
tively small (3.6% of the civilian 
labor force). Personal disposable income and personal 
consumption expenditures are at all-time peaks. It is 
significant that with the high rate of personal consump- 
tion expenditures, now at a $267 billion annual rate, 
personal savings are also at a high level as may be 
seen below: 


4 
Crandall Melvin 


Personal Savings 
(Billions) 


Savings asa % of 
Disposable Income 


Bg ae hale tee oS cc altine ae $7.6 4.0 
| GRE ME ee ee 17.7 7.8 
SES RA 7.9 
Ns Sila tatty aren ich ok icie ansin Swabs 16.6 6.1 
1956 (3rd Quarter)-.____ 21.4 7.4 


Also noteworthy is the fact that savings are a healthy 
percentage of even this high rate of personal income. 
The-American consumer is not overburdening himself 
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ith debt and he has the wherewithal with which to 


buy if he so chooses. 


Two large and important elements supporting our Gross 
tational Product are Federal expenditures for National 
ecurity and business expenditures for New Plant and 
quipment. National Security expenditures are currently 
unning at an annual rate of $41.9 billion, up $600 million 
rom a year ago. The trouble in the Middle East and 
>yWssia’s exposure of her true self in Hungary would 
ndicate defense expenditures are more likely to increase 
han they are to decrease. 

Business expenditures for New Plant and Equipment 
ave really been explosive in the last year and a half. 

rhe following data will present the story: 
Expenditures for New Plant and Equipment 
(Billions of Dollars) 

1949... 2. woo -  - H+ + - 5 - - - - - - Ss $19.3 

| BREESE one Pay ee eer ee a ee ‘ 25.6 

Re EG ahs eg iyeic o> oi - 28.3 

1966 ogee eee wae a--~-~- ~ ae 
a  . ee 32.8 

, ee ele ele wie im mom 34.9 
a aac bt tn a Sb wo we St 35.9 

a6 Grarter ii... .-.- Estimated 37.3 

1957, ot Quarter .-..--.... Estimated 38.0 


















Notice how the big increase here took place since 1955. 
The current issue of the First National City Letter states 
—“spot checks of key firms and localities inaicate that 
yusiness men anticipate an increase in plant and equip- 
nent outlays somewhere in the neighborhood of 10%.” 
These two factors of spending for national defense and 
spending for new plant and equipment are two powertul 
tems which will tend to support economic activity on 
pb high plane in 1957. With interest cost a tax deductible 
xpense, the higher cost of funds is not likely by itself 
o curb business outlays for new plant and equipment. 


In the field of commercial banking the outlook is also 
brood. The December issue of the Federal Reserve Bul- 
etin has an excellent article on “Capital Markets in 
956” with an analysis of the demand and supplv of 
unds. As everyone knows, interest rates have risen. 
Dbligations of the Federal Government maturing in three 
vonths now yield 3.26%. During 1955 their average yicla 
yas 1.75% and during 1954 their average yield was only 
1.1%. Marketable Government bonds maturing in less 
han two years (June 15, 1958) vield 3.66% and U. §. 
‘reasury bonds, the 2'%s of December 15, 1967-72, sell 
oday for less than 88% of their par valu. This rise in 
interest rates reflects the large increase in the demand 
for credit. In order to help meet this demand the com- 
mercial banks have, of course, increased their loans and 
at the same time they have decreased their holauings of 
Government bonds as is shown below. 


All Commercial Banks 
(Billions of Dollars) 


U. S. Gevernment 


Loans Obligations 
Dec. Senees. $26.1 $90.6 
Dee. Saat. <. oo. 38.1 69.2 
Dec. 35,000... ._.__ 52.2 62.0 
Dec, 30,.aeee- =... 70.6 69.0 
Dee. oe, see. 82.6 61.6 
Oct, 34, 1968....- 88.8 57.4 










Commercial banks have found themselves in an in- 
reasingly “loaned up” position and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has raised its discount rate six times 
‘ince April 15, 1955, thus making it more difficult for 
member banks to borrow funds. “Free reserves”. (excess 
reserves of the commercial banks less their borrowings) 
ave been negative for all member banks as a whole for 
‘ach of the first ten months of 1956. Under such condi- 
ons commercial banks have improved the quality of 
heir loan portfolios and as loans yield more than do 
onds, the income of banks has been high. 
It is, of course, sound from the point of view of our 
‘conomy as a whole that restraints on credit continue. 
ane economy is running full speed as it is now any 
eral increase in bank loans merely makes more dol- 
ars available but does not increase the supply of goods. 
The result of such a situation would merely be further 
inflation. 
q In conclusion it may be said that with the outlook for 
continuation of the current high level of business ac- 


hs interest rates should continue to be firm and 
i 5 wee banks should continue to enjoy good business 
IDG. 


ARTHUR E. McLEAN 


President, The Commercial National Bank, 
Little Reck, Arkansas 
r The year 1957 will be one of fur- 
es ther growth and an expansion of 
our economy. If this can take place 
at a slower rate, I think that the 
country will be better off. Inflation 
is still with us and checking this 
remains a problem. 

National income will remain at a 
high level, but business and indus- 
try will face keen competition, and 
many lines of business will have 
difficulty profitwise. 

Farm problems still remain to be 
solved, and outside our borders we 
face grave and serious world situa- 
tions. Nineteen fifty-seven promises 
to be at least an interesting year. 





Arthur E. McLean 
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B. H. MERCER 


President, Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fidelity business, generally referred to as dishonesty 
insurance, will snow a normal premium increase because 
1957 is the anniversary year of a great many risks 
written on a three-year term basis. 

There have been some_ recent 
losses of catastrophic proportion 
which emphasize as no sales cam- 
paign or industry advertising could 
possibly do, the need for adequate 
dishonesty insurance. Outstanding 
among such losses is the case of a 
highly respected business-w oman 
and community leader who stole ap- 
proximately $3 million from the 
financial institution with which she 
had been associated since 1928. No 
new or spectacular methods were 
employed by this embezzler who, 
incidentally, is just beginning a 20- 
year prison term. Quietly, but quite 
efficiently, she proved once again 
how easily the trusted employee can 
ruin financially the trusting employer. However, by 
reason of the size of the loss and interesting sidelights, 
the case received countrywide front-page publicity and 


newspaper and magazine articles featured it under such 
captions as “Miss Minnie’s Millions.” Judging from the 
inquiries and orders we have received as a result of 
this and similar less publicized incidents, there is every 
reason to believe that volume-wise 1957 will be a banner 
Fidelity year. Then, too, agents and brokers realizing 


B. H. Mercer 
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that heavy losses inevitably result in higher premium 
rates are making haste to close sales at present prices. 

Heretofore the question most perplexing to both client 
and agent was, “How much dishonesty insurance should 
I carry?” The answer is found in a new and scientific 
formula prepared by The Surety Association of America, 
a copy of which is available through the Association or 
any member company. Proper use of this formula should 
detinitely increase sales. 

The term Surety includes several types of bonds. 
Those guaranteeing performance of contracts, known as 
contract bonds, produce better than 60% of the total 
Surety volume, hence Surety production in a given year 
depends to a large extent on construction activity in that 
year. The experts predict that dollar value of contract 
awards in 1957 will exceed those of 1956 by about 7%. 
My own feeling is that restraints on credit will curtail 
to some extent residential and other private construction, 
but will have little effect on heavy engineering and 
related public projects which produce a high percentage 
of contract bond premiums. 

Present indications are that Surety premiums in 1957 
will be well ahead of 1956. 

But in our business, losses must be included in any 
forecast. 

Despite the unprecedented volume of cash securities 
and merchandise handled by so many people, very large 
cishonesty losses have been comparatively few. It is 
felt by many in our industry that a trend toward such 
losses is definitely under way—first because defalcations 
are on the increase, and secondly because employers are 
buying large amounts of insurance. This leads to but 
one conclusion: That Fidelity losses will increase both in 
frequency and in severity. 

Continued on page 96 





CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
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Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks................$ 
United States Government Obligations. . 


671,049,560.83 
731,057,257.54 
175,241,080.83 
1,166,841,545.41 
6,450,000.00 
1,776,932.26 
9,346,756.66 
7,500,000.00 
$2,769,263,133.53 


and Gecoritios. 6... 0. ee eee 











LIABILITIES 
SS OEE PON 
Acceptances.... 1,776,932.26 


13,935,347.27 
18,106,691.88 
2,354,847.20 
90,000,000.00 
125,000,000.00 
21,117,750.17 
‘$2,769, 263,133.53 


Taxes, Interest, and Expenses. . 











United States Government obligations carried at $209,132,676.62 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 


purposes as required or permitted by law 
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Board of Directors 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS, Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. DAVID M. KENNEDY 
Real Estate President President 
Allstate Insurance Company JAMES R. LEAVELL 
. BORLAND Fa 
cen ge san! Ay yv x : LAWRENCE P. FISHER Banker 
Borland Properties Director WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
seneral le s Corporation Partner 
CHAMP CARRY General Motors Corpc or Mitchell, neo A “the: 
President CHARLES Y. FREEMAN ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
Pullman Incorporated . Director Dissicleas 
ALFRED COWLES Commonwealth Edison Foirbanks, Morse & Co. 
Cowles Properties Company PETER V. MOULDER 
: WwW President 
D. A. CRAWFORD ee a Bont adhd International Harvester 
Retired esident, Veere & Company Compar 
ompany 
EDWARD. A. CUDAH JOHN HOLMES H. A. SCANDRETT 
Chairman of the Board Choirmar yf the Board Railrood Executive, retired 
The Cudahy Packing Compeny Swift & Company FRANK F. TAYLOR 
THEODORE V. HOUSER banker 
yon) f- ahve Choirma i the Soa HERMAN W ALDECK 
The Cuneo Press, Inc. Sears, Roebuck and Co. banker 
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Continued from page 95 


Surety losses will in all probability increase.. The 
tremendous and ever-increasing volume of contract 
awards has created new and difficult problems even for 
experienced and qualified contractors. It is anticipated 
that contract defaults will increase during the year with 
resultant higher losses to surety companies on contract 
bonds. 

In summary, the outlook for our business is: More 
premiums and higher losses. The former should counter- 
balance the latter and leave a reasonable profit if condi- 
tions now prevailing continue through the year. 


ROBERT G. MERRICK 
- President, The Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 


I have never believed that any man is endowed by 
nature, or equipped by study, with the tools or ability 
io. foresee the future with any reasonable degree of 
accuracy, particularly when projected as far as a year 
or longer. However, barring events 
not_ apparent at this time, I am in- 
clined to agree with those who be- 
lieve that the business pattern of 1955 
will continue well into 1957 and pos- 
sibly throughout the entire new year. 

Insofar as the banking system is 
concerned, there are certain factors 
which indicate, to my mind, that 
1957 should be a good year from the 
standpoint of earnings and growth in 
liquid capital funds. This should 
prove true even in the face of oper- 
ating costs which continue to rise, 





a: increasing interest paid on savings 
— accounts and if the 1956 pattern of 
Robt. G. Merrick 


almost static deposits should again 
prevail. All types of banking services 
are expanding with the economy, and the income derived 
from these services is increasing. The demand for funds 
should continue high, and interest rates, although they 
may not rise much higher, should at least level off in an 
urea well above that of recent years. Then, too, the 
banking system has not as yet derived the full benefit 
which it will eventually receive from the rapidly in- 
creasing interest rates in 1956, since the replacement of 
fixed low rate loans and investments with higher rate 
items proceeds at a slow pace. 

A slowing up and eventual leveling off of rising in- 
terest rates would bring an end to the declining bond 
prices which has been part of the money market pattern 
for over two years. This factor would moderate an. 
finally bring to a hali the constant depreciation in the 
investment portfolios of the banking system, thereby 
placing capital funds on a more solid foundation. 

During the little over a decade since World War II 
ended, the banking system has invested very large 
amounts of capital in expanding branch office systems 
and facilities, in those states where permitted by law, 
and in long overdue renovating, modernizing and acquir- 
ing new and more efficient equipment. Many thousands 
of banks now have most of these types of expenditures 
largely behind them, at least for a few years, and hence 
should be able, going forward, to retain a larger per- 
centage of their earnings in liquid capital funds. 


BEN R. MEYER 
Chairman of the Board and President, 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


According to the U. S. Department of Commerce sta- 
tistics, Los Angeles Metropolitan area by 1954 became 
the nation’s third largest industrial community. From 
1947 to 1954 value added by this area’s manufacturing 
increased over 150%. This was three 
times the average increase for New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit. More recent data indicate 
this rate of growth is continuing. 
Certainly the momentum of industry 
and population gain shows no ap- 
preciable signs of diminishing at this 
time. The growth of metropolitan 
eavirons, including north, northeast 
and southwest arid and semi-arid 
desert regions around Los Angeles 
is equally spectacular. These areas 
have come alive with government, 
industry, agricultural and resort ac- 
tivities. Air conditioning, television, 
water districting, electrification and 
better transportation facilities and 
roads are making many parts of the southwest United 
States much more habitable and thereby broadening the 
scope of the Los Angeles area as a trade and manufac- 
turing center. 

Insofar as actual banking problems zre concerned. we 
rel ffer from the rest of the country by degree only. Ac- 
quiring new capital, meeting justifiable credit demands. 
improving operating techniques and providing physical 
facilities are common requisites for keeping pace with 
our dynamic national economy. Of course our local 
economy has and will continue to change to the extent 
that increased manufacturing activity makes us more 
sensitive to national and international markets. Loan 
aad investment policies must therefore be planned ac- 
cordingly. They also must be based on a conscientious 
etfort to cooperate with the Federal Reserve Board in 
its fight against inflationary forces. 

In conclusion, it seems apparent that most banking 
operations in this area are endeavoring to meet current 
expansion requirements. At the same time, we trust and 


Ben R. Meyer 































hope that the defensive aspects of prudent judgment In 
extending bank credit in a period of high economic 
activity are given adequate consideration. This is a 
phase of our business to which too much attention can- 
not be given at this time. 

It is also gratifying to see most bank operating earn- 
ings throughout the country rising this year. This trend 
should continue as demand for bank credit and the rates 
therefor remain firm. 


LEE P. MILLER 


President, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company 
Louisville, Ky. 


Never before have so many Americans been able to 
enjoy so much of the good things of life as they have 
during 1956 
of the 


especially in the Southeastern portion 
States. Here,-it was a year in which 
employment and personal income 
reached record levels and goods were 
produced and purchased in near rec- 
ord amounts. 

Using the facts and trends of 1956 
as a measuring stick, I feel certain 
that, at least for the near future, the 
business point of view of the South- 
east is clearly optimistic and, over- 
all, a high level of activity should 
extend through tie first half of 1957 
with the accent on industrial expan- 
sion. 

The decline in residential construc- 
tion, as the Southeast is nearer to the 

& fulfillment of the demand for hous- 

Lee P. Miller ing, should be offset by building for 

business and the construction of roads 

and other public facilities. As the year 1956 closed, and 

business continued at a high level, demands for credit 

still outpaced savings but with personal incomes at an 

all-time high, it seems there will be little slackening in 
this demand in the months immediately ahead. 

Reduced margins of profit in some lines, the threat 
of excessive inventory accumulation, and the disturbing 
influences in the Middle East and in Hungary seem to 
call for alertness as well as prudence and proper restraint 
on the part of Government, Business, Finance, Labor and 
Agriculture. 

In Citizens Fidelity’s own State and trade area, indus- 
trial growth promises to continue in a general atmos- 
phere of progress. Plans are already in the making for 
the adcing of even greater facilities that go with a large 
industrial center, and agriculture predicts even greater 
price averages. 

All-in-all 1957's economic picture for the Southeast 
promises to be another record-breaker. 


R. L. MILLIGAN 
President, The Pure Oil Company 


The Petroleum Industry entered the past year in fair 
balance. However, under the impetus of a colder than 
normal winter, refinery runs were stepped up to meet 
the demand for burning oils. Gasoline inventories were 
abnormally high at the winter’s end, 
and the excess was not absorbed in 
summer months. For many years the 
neak in the demand for petroleum 
products coincided with the peak 
demand for gasoline about Labor 
Day. In more recent years the peak 
has shifted to the peak of demand 
for burning oils at the end of the 


United 


year. This means that gasoline, nec- 
essarily manufactured in order to 
meet the demand for burning oils, 


must be stored at a time of lessened 
demand. Weakening in the price 
structure almost always results. 

The 1956 increase of 512% in over- 
all domestic demand was higher than 
anticipated. The increase was more 
than met by increased imports. This worked against a 
normal increase in prices for crude oil. An increase 
otherwise was warranted because of increased labor 
and material costs. Also there has been an increase in 
costs of discovery and production by virtue of a substan- 
tial reduction in barrels found per foot drilled since the 
last general increase in price. 

The Suez crisis has further demonstrated the need for 
a healthy domestic petroleum industry. It is doubtful 
that the present rate of production could be sustained 
by the results of exploratory and development drilling 
over the past decade, in spit of the greatly increased 
number of wells drilled. This emphasizes the need for a 
price and tax structure that will encourage the drilling 
of more wells to search for the ever-decreasing supply 
of crude oil——a domestic resource which must be relied 
upon for national defense and a healthy industrial 
economy. 


«. L. Milligan 


In the present emergency which requires supplement- 
ing the supply of crude oil for Europe, the demand 
should be abnormally high until the Suez Canal is re- 
stored to use. Domestic demand in 1957 is expected to 
increase at approximately the same rate as that of the 
past vear. Any increase in crude oil prices must be re- 
flected in petroleum products prices in order to maintain 
a healthy industry. 

There has been a growing tendency for certain seg- 
ments of the industry to resort to Government agencies 
for a solution of industry problems. Certain politicians 
have welcomed the opportunity of intervening in a pop- 
ular trend. There seems to be considerable confusion as 
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to what constitutes the public interest. So far the mos: 
vocal have been the ones to receive the greatest at- 
tention. : 

The industry is greatly in need of a solution to the 
problem of removing the production of gas from the 
status of a public utility. Unfortunately a very smail and 
overzealous segment of our industry has placed the vast 
majority in a bad light. The need for remedial legisla- 
tion has been recognized by the President, and we hope 
that Congress will pass a natural gas bill that will pro- 
vide proper incentives for more intensive developinent 
of this needed and convenient source of ‘energy. 


A free and vital petroleum industry has demonstrated 
in each national emergency its ability to cope with ab- 
normal demands and should continue to perform fully 
satisfactorily in a favorable political atmosphere. 


HON. JAMES P. MITCHELL 


Secretary of Labor 


We are ending the year with employment and pur- 
chasing power—which I believe are among the mos! 
important factors in the economy—at all-time highs 
They have made healthy gains. The employment in- 
creases have been for the productio: 
of consumer goods and services and 
for the expansion of our industria! 
capacity, in both cases to meet th: 
demands of a rising population and 
a rising level of living. 

I look forward to a continuation o! 
these gains this year. Employment 


services, and trade, which are be- 
coming increasingly important em- 
ployers of American labor. Man, 
workers wiil also receive wage in- 
creases—some five million currently, 
have agreements which provide fo: 
five to 11 cents an hour more in 1957. 

The recent price increases, follow- 
ing upon an extraordinarily long 
period of relative stability, will of course, bear careful 
watching. However, it is likely that the increasing capac- 
ity of our industry will remove some of the supply diffi- 
culties which helped push prices up recently. 

In labor-management relations, 1957 ought to be a 
comparatively peaceful year, since a remarkably large 
number of major contracts were negotiated in 1956 for 
periods of two or three years. In addition, I am con- 
vineced that each year both labor and industry are show- 
ing more maturity in their collective bargaining and a 
greater awareness of their common responsibilities and 
interests. 





James P. Mitchell 


IRWIN L. MOORE 


President, New England Electric System 


For 1957 we in New England Electric System look 
forward to continued growth in both our gas and elec- 
tric sales. In 1956 gas sales increased by 18°, a pace that 
cannot be maintained indefinitely. However, we do ex- 
pect the volume of gas sold to con- 
tinue to increase as more house 
heating is sold and more new cus- 
tomers and additional appliances 
come on the lines. Electric sales to 
industry depend to a large extent on 
the level of business generally, aug- 
mented by increases in connected 
load as new customers come on the 
lines and old customers find new 
uses for our service. Industrial load 
which has been running at. high 
levels for the past year is expected 
to reach new high peaks. Assuming, 
as we do, that industrial production 
will stay on a high plateau in 1957, 
our electric sales to industry should 
be up 5%. Commercial uses of elec- 
tricity (stores, theatres, service establishments, etc.) have 
been growing at the rate of 7 to 8% per year and we 
expect this rate to continue in 1957. 


Largest of our increases is expected in the domestic 
load where new building, added appliances and increased 
use of electricity for labor saving, better light and more 
home convenience keep this segment of our business ris- 
ing at the rate of 10% annually (the average for the last 
three years). This rate of increase is expected to con- 
tinue in 1957. 


To take care of this continuously increasing demand 
for more and more electricity and gas by New England 
Electric’s 743,000 electric and 202,000 gas customers, we 
expect to spend in 1957 $40 million on our expansi0! 
program. A sizable portion of this will be used to instal! 
a third unit with a capacity of about 150,000 kilowatts @' 
our Salem Harbor steam-electric station in Salem, Mass 
This new Salem unit—expected to be on the line in 195% 
—represents a significant addition of highly efficie' 
steam-electric generating capacity to our System. 

In addition to major construction projects, there } 
continuing expansion of our transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities—both electric and gas—to serve new cus- 
tomers as well as the increasing demands of our prese"! 
customers. 

Ali in ail, we expect a continuation in 1957 of the ge! 
erally good business we enjoyed in territories served }) 
our System in 1956. Total revenues are currently fore- 
cast at 8% above 1956. After allowing for increase® 
expenses which are also expected, we estimate 1957 °' 
for New England Electric should be about 5% abeve 19° 





Irwin L. Moore 


should rise further, notably in the 
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R. W. MOORE 
President, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


The year ahead holds every promise of being an ex- 
ceptionally good one for the soft drink industry. This 
ic due in part to the fact that consumer purchasing 
power is at a record high, end that consumers are willing 
to spend for the products they want. 
This readiness has, in turn, enabled 
the industry to adopt more realistic 
pricing to aid in offsetting the in- 
ereased cost of operations. 

Coupled with these favorable fac- 
tors is the prospect of better summer 
weather than was experienced in 
1956. Last year the industry on the 
whole was able to establish increased 
sales despite the fact that the sum- 
mer was one of the coolest on rec- 
ord. It is natural to expect that the 
coming summer will be more favor- 
able for the beverage industry. Thus 
it is safe to forecast that a new high 
in sales will be recorded this year. 

This industry in the past year or 
two has demonstrated its continuing vitality by upset- 
ting long-established traditions in package size and 
variety of product. With the stimulus of consumer 
demand for variety, bottlers are diversifying as never 
before, by introducing king size packages and a wider 
selection of flavors. This trend can be expected to 
continue in the year ahead. In a field as competitive as 
ours, such innovations demonstrate not only the essential 
health of the industry, but also its determination to 
combat outside competition for the refreshment dollar. 


Two additional factors may be cited, which regularly 
have contributed to the growth of the beverage indus- 
try, and which will operate in its favor during the year 
ahead. One is the steady population growth, which 
creates new consumers for our products at an accelerat- 
ing rate. The second is the steady expansion of the 
foreign market, through licensed bottlers operating in 
foreign countries. The universality of appeal of American 
soft drinks is a proven fact. It may sound trite but it is 
nonetheless true that virtually every person on the 
globe is a potential customer for our product. We have 
plenty of room for continued and profitable growth. 


It is our belief that business generally will be good 
during the: coming year. The momentum of economic 
development and prosperity should continue, unless 
affected more than now appears likely by events in the 
Middle East and Europe. We at Canada Dry are making 
our plans on this basis, and expect that 1957 will be the 
best year in our history. 


BEN MOREELL 


Chairman of the Board, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation began the New 
Year well advanced on a stepped-up cost-reduction and 
expansion program which is scheduled to cost $320 mil- 
lion during the three-year period from Jan. 1, 1956, 
through Dec. 31, 1958. 

Our 1957 program will achieve the 
following objectives: 

(1) Jones & Laughlin will become 
the first completely integrated steel 
company in.the United States to 
make steel by the revolutionary new 
oxygen-blown converter process. 

(2) We will be the first producer 
to process steel by means of com- 
pletely automatic rolling equipment, 

(3) Over the period from Jan, 1, 
1946 to Dec. 31, 1957, we will have 
achieved an increase of 55% in our 
ingot production capacity. 

(4) We will have brought into pro- 
duction many new _ semi-finishing 
and finishing facilities which will 
result in a marked improvement in our competitive posi- 
tion in the steel industry. 

Developments over the past five years have demon- 
strated conclusively that “Steel” is in every sense of the 
word a “growth industry.’ And Jones & Laughlin’s 
record over the same period justifies the assertion that 
J&L is a “growth company” in this growth industry. 


As far ahead as we can see in 1957 there is every 
indication that the industry will produce steel at an un- 
precedented rate. Because of unsettled world conditions, 
tt is not prudent to try to look ahead more than six 
months. However, under any probable conditions the 
steel industry should approach full capacity operations 
in 1957, and Jones & Laughlin should get its share of 
this business. 


In recent months there have been many statements in 
regard to the need for expanding the steel industry over 
the next ten years. There appears to be general agree- 
ment that we must add to existing capacity approximately 
35 million ingot tons of annual capacity, or an average 
of 3% million tons per year. The industry has been 
Properly concerned over the difficulty of financing such 
an expansion because, as time goes on, it becomes more 
and more difficult to obtain increased capacity by “round- 
Ing out” existing facilities. This means that the cost of 

€ new capacity will increase sharply not only because 
of the need for building so-called “grass root” plants at 
new locations, but also because of the effect of inflation 
©n construction costs. 


The industry is working on this problem intensively. 
€ realize that we must arrive at a realistic solution. 


R. W. Moore 





Ben Moreell 
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We need a procedure which will result in (a) increasing 
productivity to pay for the steadily rising employment 
costs, (b) increasing the return to our investors so we 
can attract new capital to the industry, and (c) main- 
taining a reasonable price structure which will not dis- 
courage users of our products. 

I have every expectation that the industry will be 


able to solve these problems as it has solved other dif- 
ficult problems in the past. 


Jones & Laughlin proposes to proceed vigorously on 
the basis of its optimistic view of prospects for the com- 
ing year. 

We have just concluded negotiations with the Rotary 
Electric Steel Company of Detroit which will permit us 
to enter the stainless steel business on a highly desirable 
basis. Our negotiations provide for the acquisition of 
Rotary’s assets and the assumption of its liabilities sub- 
Ject to the approval of the Rotary shareholders at their 
annual meeting in March, 1957, and the affirmative ac- 
tion of the Jones & Laughlin shareholders with respect 
to an increase in the number of authorized shares of 
our common stock at the J&L annual meeting in April, 
1957. The closing date of this transaction would be, 
therefore, the last week in April, 1957. It is our inten- 
tion to supplement the current operations of Rotary, 
which involve the melting of stainless and alloy steels 
and their conversion into hot rolled and cold drawn bars 
and wire products, by the installation of flat rolled fa- 
cilities at the Detroit plant of Rotary for the production 
of stainless steel sheets. 

We have materially increased our capacity to make 
sheet and strip, tin plate, tubular products, cold finished 
bars, and wire and wire products. We have added new 
products—galvanized sheets and hot extruded bars. We 
have expanded the activities of our Warehouse Division, 
our Supply Division, and our Container Division. We 
have increased and improved our raw material reserves 
and we are pursuing active explorations for new. ore 
bodies. 

We have greatly expanded our work in Research and 
Development, in Engineering, and in Personnel Recruit- 
ment and Training. 

Jones & Laughlin is in a highly competitive industry; 
we would not have it otherwise, because competition is 
the essential stimulant for industrial progress. We are 
not deluding ourselves into believing that the improve- 
ment of our earnings and financial stability will come 
about automatically, and without effort on our part. We 
know it will take hard work, vigorous and imaginative 
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thinking, foresight, intelligent planning, and a high de- 
gree of teamwork. We are prepared to provide all these. 

‘We look .to 1957 as.a year of great accomplishments 
for the steel industry, and for Jones & Laughlin. 


CLARENCE J. MYERS 
President, New York Life Insurance Company 


Along with most other businesses life insurance en- 
joyed another substantial year in 1956. Preliminary 
figures indicate that sales of new insurance totaled $55 
billion, about $7 billion above the record volume posted 
by U. S. companies in 1955. In- 
surance in force is estimated at 
$415 billion as of the year-end, and 
there now are approximately 106 
million policyholders of U. S. com- 
panies. Benefit payments to policy- 
holders amounted to $742 billion— 
more than $20 million per day. And, 
finally, assets are estimated at $96 
billion, an increase of nearly $6 
billion during the year. 

Four hundred and fifteen billion 
dollars of insurance in force is an 
impressive total. We in the insur- 
ance business are proud of it, but 
at the same time we are only too 
aware of the fact that as a nation 
Americans are still far from ade- 
quately insured. The insurance in force in U. S., life 
companies today is almost exactly equal to one year’s 
production of goods and services, or to put it in another 
way, the average family has insurance coverage equiv- 
alent to less than a year and a half of income after taxes. 

Like other businesses, the immediate outlook for life 
insurance depends to a considerable extent upon the 
outlook for the economy as a whole. We at the New 
York Life expect 1957 to be another prosperous year 
in which the exceptionally large capital additions of 
the recent past will be reflected in increased output, 
and increased real income for most American families. 
There is a great need for new schools, roads and other 
state and municipal improvements, and an increase in 


defense expenditures is almost sure to occur. Additions 
to corporate fixed capital will remain at a high level 
even if the substantial increases of last year are not 
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RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System « Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Statement December 31, 1956 
RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Obligations of U. S. Government 
State and Municipal Obligations 
Other Bonds ‘ . : 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Stocks . t ; ; 
Loans and Discounts : 
Banking Houses , ; 


Agencies 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Other Assets. : ; ‘ 


LIABILITIES 


‘ $ 61,246,576.26 
‘ 82,763,426.93 
2,126,500.00 
° 15,551,302.65 
609,378.28 

618,600.00 

414,086.31 

147,721,314.90 

3,150,000.00 

81,845.06 

924,189.67 


'$315,207,220.06 





Capital ° , 
Surplus. ‘ 
Guaranty Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Deposits . : : ‘ 
Deposits on Securities Loaned 
Acceptances. . ; 
Other Liabilities : 





United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at 
$17,920,939.68 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes, 


Head Office: 15 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 


$ 6,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
2,620,000.00 
2,844,432.09 


$ 23,464,432.09 


281,757,164.91 
5,200,000.00 
81,845.06 
4,703,778.00 


'$315,207,220.06 
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equalled. Consumer spending, with its obvious influ- 
ence on over-all business activity, has shown signs of 
picking up in recent weeks. 


There are, of course, some uncertainties in the busi- 
ness outlook. Automobile sales have shown no clear 
indication of an upward trend. Residential construction 
is still far below its peak preformance of 1955. And 
there is evidence that the upward trend of plant and 
equipment expenditures is tapering off. But in spite 
of these cross-currents we believe a high level of busi- 
ness activity will prevail in 1957. Under the circum- 
stances we expect 1957 to be an excellent year for life 
insurance with further substantial increases in insur- 
ance in force. 


Like most segments of the economy, life insurance 
is feeling the effects of higher interest rates. This 
has proved to be a not unmixed blessing, as the attrac- 
tiveness of the current rates on senior securities has 
caused a decline in the proceeds of policies left on 
deposit by beneficiaries. This somewhat reduces the 
amount of money generated by the companies for new 
investments. On the other hand, the opportunity to 
invest available funds at an increasingly attractive 
return has its effect upon life insurance company earn- 
ings. Should this trend, or even the present level con- 
tinue, it should in time make a real contribution toward 
reducing the cost of life insurance to the public and 
encourage many families to increase their coverage. 


P. J. NEFF 
President, Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 


The year 1956 has been a good one for the Missouri 
Pacific Lines for a number of reasons, not the least of 
which is the fact that early in the year the company 
emerged from its long period of trusteeship and opera- 
tion of the property was returned 
to the owners. 

Based on general conditions in the 
country there is nothing to indicate 
that the same good conditions which 
made 1956 a successful year for Mis- 
souri Pacific will not prevail during 
1957. During the first 11 months of 
1956 there were located on the Mis- 
souri Pacific 257 new industries with 
an estimated capital investment of 
$180,500,000 and 171 old industries 
expanded with an estimated capital 
investment of $253,952,000. The pat- 
tern of industrial expansion in the 
southwest appears to be a healthy 
one with every evidence of con- 
tinuing throughout the new year. 

But while the general industrial scene continues to be 
stable, the agricultural economy has been spotty. Many 
sections in normally heavy agricultural producing states 
in the area served by Missouri Pacific have been visited 
by droughts which have had an adverse effect on crop 
production. The wheat crop in Mo. Pac. territory was 
just about normal in 1956 but may be less in 1957 because 
of crop curtailment in planting under government coi- 
trol plans. 

Notwithstanding strikes in the steel, chemical and 
aluminum industries, which had a depressing effect on 
freight carloadings, Mo. Pac. closed the year with about 
the same number of cars handled in 1955. From a rev- 
enue standpoint 1956 has. been somewhat better than 
1955. Total operating revenues are expected to reach 
about $306,000,000 as compared with just a shade over 
$300,000,000 in the preceding year. 

Like all railroads, higher wages and material costs 
have added to Mo. Pac.’s operating expenses in 1956, 
but through efficiencies in operation due to Mo. Pac.’s 
$350,000,000 rehabilitation program since World War II, 
we expect to have a corporate surplus for the year after 
the mandatory capital and sinking fund appropriation of 
about $9,000,000. 

Since the railroad emerged from trusteeship on March 
1, 1956, there has been a reduction in funded debt (ex- 
cluding equipment obligations) of almost $3915 million, 
resulting in a reduction in annual fixed charges of almost 
$1,700,000. 

Savings resulting from the consolidation of Mo. Pac. 
and 23 subsidiaries when it emerged from bankruptcy 
will begin to show in 1957. We estimate these savings 
will exceed $1,000,000 a year. . 

From a_ physical 


P. J. Neff 


standpoint Missouri Pacific is in 
excellent condition. Among the outstanding advance- 
ments, improvements and modernizations in 1956, are 
the following: : 

(a) The inauguration of Truck-Rail. Service. Locally 
in its own and Texas-Pacific territory Mo. Pac. provides 
shippers with demountable trailer service. Under this 
method of operation only the truck body or container 
is shipped in a gondola or other type of flat bottom car. 
Mo, Pac. will soon have available 200 containers and 100 
chassis. For inter-line traffic between the North-East 
and Southwest through the St. Louis gateway Mo. Pac. 
engages in the conventional “piggy-back” style of oper- 
ation by handling trailers on flat cars. 

(b) Construction of approximately 10 miles of new 
railroad in Arkansas to transport wood from 
western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma, to a new paper 
plant at Pine Bluff. Mo. Pac.’s 10-mile extension from 


chips 
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Nashville, Ark. will connect with a similar extension 
being built by the DeQueen & Eastern Railroad. 


(c) Installation of 39 miles of centralized traffic con- 
trol between Holland and Bald Knob, Ark. This places 
Mo. Pac.-Texas Pacific operations under C. T. C. control 
between St. Louis and Forth Worth, Texas. 

(d) Construction of 1950 new box cars 50-ton ca- 
pacity and 50 new flat cars of 70-ton capacity at Mo. 
Pac.’s car building plants. 

(e) Laying of 29 miles of 132-Ib. and 115 miles of 
115-lb. rail—total, 144 miles of new rail. 

(f) Extension of sidings at approximately 30 points 
to 125° and 150 par capacity to accommodate longer 
trains resulting from complete dieselization of railroad. 

(g) Continuation of Mo.*Pac.’s program of equipping 
all locomotives and cabooses with train radio communi- 
cation, expansion of radio base stations, installation of 
LCL ear checking system at frcignt houses Walkie- 
Talkies, etc. 

Major Missouri Pacific improvements planned for 1957 
are a continuance of its program of laying 130 miles of 
heavier rail; adding to its freight car tleet through the 
builtaing of 2,000 more cars in its DeSoto, Mo. piant, and 
purchasing from commercial car builders 100 air_siide 
cars. Cost of new rail and new cars: $21,000,000. 

Another large item on the 1957 program is the starting 
construction of a new electronically-equipped hump 
classification yard at Kansas City, Mo., capable of 
handling 3,000 cars during each 24-hour period. ,When 
finished in the next three years, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $11,500,000, car handiing will be reduced 30%. 

In our ‘opinion the big problem faced by Missouri 
Pacific and all other railroads today is how to maintain 
a proper balance between continually rising costs of 
wages, materials, supplies and taxes, and slow rising 
revenues. 

Management of any industry must always be alert 
to the need for economies tnrough more efficient Opera- 
tion, and this subject has the constant attention of rail- 
road officers, but fair minded students of transportation 
readily admit that a large and important share-ef the 
railroad problem is beyond the inimediate solution of 
railroad managers. 


We are referring to the need of selling the public, in 
their own interest, on modernizing the national trans- 
portation policv. The “horse-and-buggy days” shackles 
imposed on railroads when they enjoyed a virtual trans- 
portation monopoly must be removed by the Congress 
so that railroads can price their product to immediately 
meet changing economic conditions. 


Given freedom to compete with other forms of trans- 
portation, the rail industry will be able to render the 
public a better service at lower costs. 


CHARLES F. NOYES 


Chairman of the Board, Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. 


It is with pride that I and the Noyes organization are 
able to realize that our overwhelming ‘faith in Lower 
New York real estate ‘and particularly the Financial 
District has been justified. For years: we have been 
among those who saw this ultimate 
future and value. The year 1956 was 
one of great aceomplishment and 
1957 will see the culmination of our 
predictions. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank devel- 
opment and the erection of a 1,200,- 
000 sq. ft. building on the present 
Produce Exchange site will be the 
two important office building de- 
velopments of the year. The Chase 
Manhattan development has _ been 
widely publicized. The building on 
the Produce Exchange site will cover 
a plot in excess of 73,000 sq. ft. with 
its main entrance at 2 Broadway and 
also an imposing entrance at 76 ‘ 
Broad Street to serve the Financial Charles F, Noyes 
District. This building will offer individual floors 
60,000 sq. ft. each and sub-divisions down to 15,000 
sy. it. it is extremely doubtful if any other location 
south of Wall between Broadway and Pearl Street of 
this size can ever again be assembled for office build- 
ing construction. This building will be managed by the 
Noyes Organization. It will appeal to large organiza- 
tions who have developed rapidly during the last five 
or TO years. Some of these organizations occupied 10 to 
15 years ago say two floors of 10,000 sq. ft. 





> v 


of 


each or 


. 20,000 sq. {t. and today have expanded and now occupy 
_ 60,000 sq. ft on various floors and often in outside build- 


ings. Here in this building such a tenant can place the 
entire organization on one floor and even allow for ex- 
pansion. 

I predict that all the space in the larger floor build- 
ings to be produced downtown will rent promptly. A 


“number ‘of downtown tenants who were compelled to 


move a part of their organization, and in a few cases 
all of their organization, uptown did so only because 
buildings of modern approved floor layouts 
and particularly with the modern electronically con- 
trolled elevators and real effective 
could not be obtained downtown. 
will return. 


design, 


air-conditioning 
Some of these tenants 


Another most important downtown situation for 1957 
will be the new housing development on the site bounded 
by the East River, Whitehall Street, Water Street and 
Coenties Slip, a plot of five acres now largely i: 


ImMproy 


ed 


with very mediocre buildings. Proposals have been 1 
ceived by the City in connection with this Gevelopm, 


which will probably be along the lines of Practices 


all other housing propositions where approxima, 
40% of the ground is allocated to the buildings . 


about 80% of the ground is beautifully landscape , 
the result that tenants will have pertect exposure< : 
in this case this will be featured because the views 4, 
the property will be unsurpassed. The site is g,,,, 
for the development to be undertaken and there is 
question but that the demand by the middle inc, 
group for apartments will be very great. Broad Sty 
is at the cenver of the four blocks that will be covey, 

Here, in capsule form, is a description of the importa 
projects scheduled for 1957 in downtown Manhattan. t 
“Heart of the Financial World.” : 

First: The Chase Manhattan Bank development of 4, 
world’s greatest building and the creation of a planys 
banking center that is unequalled, with an investment j 
close to $125,000,000 and a nearby additional invest), 
of probably the same amount involving new Construg 
tion and improvements, 






















Second: An office building of enlarged proportig 
(probably 1,2u0,000 sq. ft. of remiable area) to be ereci 
on the wonderiul Produce Exchange site with an ag 
trance at 2 Broadway and also at 76 Broad Street , 
serve the Financial District. The Noyes organization 
agents for this building and have a waiting list for spx 
in the building, which will be able to offer individ 
office floors of 60,000 sq. ft. and tower units of 15, 
sq. ft. No such tioors have ever been offered bet 
in the Downtown Financial District and particulay 
in a building offering superior service, with electro 
elevators, air-conditioning and a wonderful exposw 
with uninterrupted views of the harbor, the bay w 
the ocean. 


Third: The Pattery Park Redevelopment. Briefly, fi 
acres 1n size iacing the bay and harbor, a garden apa 
ment with parking and many other conveniences a 
improvements tor those downtown tenants in the midd 
income bracket who desire to be near their busine 
The location is superb with Broad Street right in t 
center of the plot. 


Feurth: The almost unbelievable but correct stat! 
ment that 1957 is the year when the Downtown Distr 
will actually commence a building program to devel 
6,000,000 sq. ft. of superior office space, with electro: 
elevators and air-conditioning, which equals seven tin 
as much as all of the new space produced downtoy 
during the preceding 10 years. 


DONALD W. NYROP 
President, Northwest Orient Airlines, Inc. 


Northwest Orient Airlines and the civil air transpt 
industry find t.e prospects for 1957 encouraging, » 
only because the general business outlook is promisiif 
but because travelers are taking to the air in ev 
growing numbers. 

Domestic airline passenger 
in 1956 increased 2.1 billion revenue 
passenger miles over 1955, while 
surface travel declined only 871 mil- 
lion revenue passenger miles. Thus 
a vast proportion of the airline in- 
crease ncarly 2 biilion revenue 
passenger miles — constituted new 
travel. 

This travel growti and growing 
public reliance on air travel is one 
of several factors favorable to 1957, 
in Our company and our industry. a 
The national economy continu;s at 1 
prosperity level, earnings are high, 
and there is an attitude of confidence Donald W. Nyr® 
condueive to spending rather than 
retrenci.ment. 

It is cstimated that the gross 1956 product of tl 
United States will total $412 billion, compared with 
$391 billion in 1955. Some 65.5 million persons are ¢!J 
ployed, compared with 64 million a year ago. 

As the nation advances, the air transport industry 
keeping in step. Scheduled airlines of the United Sta’ 
during 1956 carried more than 47,000,000 passenge’s. ' 
increase of 12.3% over the 41,663,000 carried in 19" 
Passenger revenues were about $1,537,000,000, an 19 
crease of 12.7°> over the previous year’s total of 5 
LO. Revenue passenger miles flown reached | 
astronomical total of 27.760,992,000—up 14.1% from the 
previous year’s 24.339,695.000. 
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Increases should continue during 1957, bringing '' 
all-time records. 





On its part, Northwest Orient Airlines expects a 22! 
of about 15% 





in its own business over the records s¢t ! 
1956. These totals included an all-time high in passens"! 
carried—1,430,000 compared with 1,343,000 in 1955: al 
in operating revenues, $76,988,000, an increase 0! $5, 
740,000 over the previous year. 








During 1957 we will add to our fleet eight new Dous! 
DC-7C and seven new Douglas DC-6B aircraft, whicl 
will substantially increase our available seat miles. \!" 
additional aircraft will be added in early 1958. 

Altogether, 

















QaA7 . Son P grtd 
1$57 promises to be another year of 4! 
progress tor this Gynamiec industry. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 














20 Objections and Evasions Head By 
Mutual Fund Salesmen 
(CONCLUDED) 


Last week we listed 10 of 20 ob- 
jections “heard by Mutual Fund 
suggested. some 


objections was compiled by Mod- 


‘ern Security Services, edited by 


Ferd Nauheim and published by 


‘Kalb, Voorhis and Co., members 


of the New York Stock Exchnnge. 
MSS is a very complete service 
offered to securities dealers in- 
terested in merchandising Mutual 
Funds and it offers worthwhile 
advertising and- sales suggestions 
in this field. Here are the final 
10 of the MSS objections with 
some of our suggested answers. 
Possibly you can come up with 
some better answers of your own. 


(11) 'm putting all my money 
in a life insurance endowment. 

“Certainly, this shows that you 
are well aware, Mr. Prospect, that 
you hope some day to be inde- 
pendent financially; at least as 
much so as possible along with 
today’s high taxes and constantly 
increasing costs of living. But I’m 
wondering if you have thoroughly 
taken care of the problem. Ten 
years ago you were putting 100 
cent dollars into this endowment 
of yours. Today if you were to 
take out these dollars they wouid 
only be worth 50 cents in pur- 
chasing power. I’m sure you are 
well aware of this. Isn’t it possi- 
ble that using only this endow- 
ment insurance plan that you 
might continue to save and save 
and 10. or 15 years from now to- 
day’s dollars may continue to 
shink so that you will have a 
problem still unsolved when you 
are ready to retire?’ (Build up 
the danger of a one policy in- 
vestment plan based solely on 
dollar assets.) Then suggest Mu- 
tual Funds along with Endowment 
plan. 

(12) Ne sir, not for me, I re- 
member. what the 1929 crash did 


to my father. 


This prospect needs education. 
I doubt if any pat answer will 
bring him around quickly. i 


would Suggest that today our fi- 
‘ nancial markets are regulated by 


Federal statute and that the Mu- 
tual Funds are hedged in -by 
every conceivable safeguard. |! 
would mention, trusteeship of as- 


' Sets, supervision by experienced 


investment managers, broad di- 
versification of assets, and that 
billions of dollars are’ now in- 
vested in Mutual Funds by over 


a million individual investors, and 
countless institutions. -You have 
to build confidence here and. it 
very likely cannot be done quick- 
ly but only after several inter- 
views and some time. A _ small 
investment to get started is some- 
times indicated and then later on 
after the client has gained. con- 
fidence he may take the initiative 
and invest larger sums—especially 
if he obtains better income. 

(13) I don’t: know § anything 
about the- stock market and 1 
leave that: kind of thing to the 
people who do. 

Here again, the prospect is un- 
der an incorrect impression. Also, 
he has not been made conscious 
of the shortcomings of his present 
position (providing he has only 
a savings account and insurance). 
First, show him how inadequate 
a 3% return is today because of 
shrinking dollars and high taxes. 
No one with an average income 
can retire on such interest rates 
even when compounded semi- 
annually. You can’t save enough. 
In order to save for the retire-- 
ment years assets must be in- 
vested in a cross section of the 
country’s” growing business insti- 
tutions. That is what Mutual 
Funds provide, an interest in a 
group of securities which repre- 
sent some of the most outstand- 
ing business organizations in the 
country. Take it from there, but 
only after you have built up 
NEED—then sell BENEFITS. Mu- 
tual Funds are not a stock but a 
method of investing. 

(14) What for? I'm getting 
along all right without taking 
chances with my money and when 
I retire I'll have my social se- 
curity. 

“Mr. Prospect, I am sure you 
don’t want to take chances with 
your money but I’m wondering 
whether or not you have thought 
about this aspect of your situa- 
tion. In 1939 if you had an in- 
come of $5,000 a year it would 
now require $11,000 a year to 
live as well as you lived then. 
High taxes and inflation have 
done this to our dollar. At 2% 
compounded annually it would 
probably take quite a while for 
you to save $220,000 but that is 
the amount you would need in 
order to provide an income of 
$11,000 a year invested at 5%. 
Possibly you can do this but it is 
quite an order. Dollars are shrink- 
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ing and social security is only a 
stop gap at best athough it has 
its benefits to a limited degree. 
Then there is the constant spectre 
of ever increasing living costs. 
Isn’t it possible that the plan 
many other far-sighted individ- 
uals are now using to save toward 
their retirement goal is worth in- 
vestigating? Let us see what a 
better way can do if we only 
give it a chance.” Then explain 
the idea behind Mutual Funds. 


(15) Mutual Funds are fer the 
little fellows. 


“I am not ‘surprised that you 
brought this up but here is a place 
where the Mutual Funds are to- 
day doing an outstanding job. The 
larger investors such as insurance 
companies, many hospitals, uni- 
versities, trust funds, and hun- 
dreds of very wealthy individ- 
uals have invested in Mutual 
Funds. The convenience, the su- 
perior management facilities of- 
fered, and the outstanding records 
of investment accomplishment all 
attest to the ever increasing re- 
gard which these large investors 
hold for Mutual Funds. Here is 
a list, etc.” 


(16) Mutual Funds are for peo- 
ple of wealth. 


“Many wealthy people have 
found that Mutual Funds are a 
superior form of investment but 
on the other hand there are ad- 
vantages for the investor of mod- 
est means in Mutual Fund invest- 
ing that cannot be duplicated in 
any other form of investment. 
That is why there are billions of 
dollars invested in Mutual Funds 


today by millions of individual 
investors. Enumerate advan- 
tages.) 


(17) Yes. I could put aside $25 
a month but I think we are go- 
ing to have a depression. 

“I sincerely hope not Mr. Pros- 
pect, but certainly the money you 
save now will come in handy at 


some future date whether we 
have a depression or not.” Enu- 
merate needs, show benefits. No 


penalty if a systematic savings 
plan is temporarily halted. 


(18) I'd rather plough back my 
surplus income into my own busi- 
ness. 

“This is certainky a worthwhile 
idea Mr. Prospect and if it is vital 
to the success of your business 
that you invest all your surplus 
in your own business by all means 
do it. However, possibly you might 
wish to set up a well managed 
investment fund such as this and 
make it a part of the growing 
assets of your business.” Stress 
loan values, also the factor of 
diversification that lies behind 
such an investment. Explore this 
thoroughly, ask questions. The 
objection sounds like an excuse 
rather than a serious statement 
of fact. This prospect does not see 
the need yet nor does he under-- 
stand benefits. An exploration of 
his plans for the future, for re- 
tirement estate building, would be 
my path here. 


(19) I'm not interested. 


This is an old one—it means 
I'm too preoccupied with other 
things and I want to get rid of 
you. I'd try to make an appoint- 
ment for another time to discuss 
estate building and creating more 
capital, or income for now or 
later. I wouldn't try to sell Mu- 
tual Funds until I had this man 
conscious of his “needs.” 


(20) Maybe in six months. 


Does not understand his “needs.” 
This is an excuse. Try for an ap- 


pointment to discuss more in- 
come, more capital, a sound in- 
vestment program. People buy 


benefits—this man must be made 
conscious ot his opportunity | for 
bettering himself. Unless you can 
do that there is no use to come 
back in six months, or ever. 
Every man has the problem of 
providing for his family now, and 
for himself and his wife (if liv- 


ing) in later life. Every person 
of retirement age needs income. 
Every person needs more income 
now or later. Sell these things 
and your objections will become 
reasons for buying. Sell conveni- 
ence, sound planning, diversifica- 
tion, the growing might of indus- 
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trial America, and a plan for sys- 
tematic accumulation of an inter- 
est in these great corporations. 
Let competent management de 
the job of managing the invest- 
ment. That’s the Mutual Fund 
story in a nutshell. 














SOARING 
EVER 
HIGHER 


More oil...more fuel to run a world that turns on 
internal combustion engines. Here's a challenge 
for 1957...an obligation for all the petroleum industry. 


Looming large in-the effort to meet new needs is 
Tidewater Oil Company’s great new 130,000 barrel-a- 
day Delaware Flying A Refinery. To fully utilize its 
enormous capacity, new super-tankers are being 
delivered to Tidewater’s already impressive fleet. To 
bring its hew and improved products to a waiting public, 
hundreds of new service stations have been opened, 


The result is a big contribution to the industrial and 
economic might of the nation...and the free world. 
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Continued from page 98 
ROBERT L. OARE 


Chairman of the Board, Associates Investment Company 


Prospects for clear economic sailing for the nation 
during at least the first six months of 1957 can be fore- 
seen by observing the continuing rise in gross national 
product and consumer disposable income during the last 
quarter of 1956. With more and more 
products and services becoming avail- 
able to the American consumer and 
personal income growing consistent- 
jy, the sale of durable and nondur- 
able goods should reach _ record 
heights in 1957 with employment re- 
maining high and steady. 

During 1956, the automobile indus- 
try experienced a gradual downturn 
from the tempo set the previous year 
when new passenger car production 
rose to an all-time record of approxi- 
mately 8 million units, of which 
about 7.2 million appeared as do- 
mestic registrations. New car regis- 
trations in 1956 are estimated at 6.2 
million and all signs point to new y 
car registrations slightly exceeding this figure during the 
coming year, which would result in 1957 being second 
only to 1955’s record figure. : 

The general acceptance of 1957 models by the public 
indicates a probable rise in automobile installment credit 
volume for at least the first six months of this year. As 
business increases, there can be no question as to the 
intentions of sales finance companies to maintain their 
credit extension policies on a sound basis. 


In an effort to contain recent inflationary tendencies 
in the national economy, the Federal Reserve Board has 
olaced a restraint on the expansion of credit which in 
iurn has raised the cost of money to its highest level in 
the past 25 years. These high money rates further em- 
Mhasize the importance of grantors of credit to be more 
selective in their extension of credit. 


Prospects for the easing of the current money situation 
in the near future are not in sight. However, the relative 
searcity of loanable money should not materially hamper 
financial institutions in providing necessary credit to fi- 
nance the real needs of the nation’s consumers. 

The Associates organization looks forward to an ex- 
pansion of services in 1957 and faces the future confident 
of maintaining its position as one of the nation’s three 
largest independent automobile finance companies. 


WILLIAM O’NEIL 
President, The General Tire & Rubber Company 


As one of the nation’s fundamental industries, the Rub- 
ber Industry, for 1957 and for many years to come is 
eonfronted with a growing product demand that will 
challenge the industry's capacity to meet it. 1957 is the 
beginning of a new growth era in 
rubber resulting from the industry's 
tremendous research and develop- 
ment efforts. The new things that 
come as the result of research and 
development will create a tremen- 
dous demand for our production fa- 
cilities. During the past two decades 
the per capita consumption of rubber 
in this country, has risen from five 
pounds to 20.7 pounds... and this 
is only the beginning. 

The rubber air springs for auto- 
mobiles and trucks, in which Gen- 
eral Tire has pioneered research and 
development, is one of the new prod- 
ucts that will create an entirely new 
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demand on the industry’s facilities. 


Many of the nation’s trucking companies have discovered 
the economic value of the air spring. The cushioned ride 
not only greatly reduces the wear and tear to their 
equipment, but the reduction of damage to freight they 
Maul is substantial. 

Now after years of research and development, the de- 
Sign engineers of the leading automotive companies are 
about to accept the air spring for passenger cars. Many 
of the major manufacturers plan to feature this new 
development on their ‘58 models. 


I foresee not only a greater demand for tires in the 
replacement market in 1957, but also forecast an even 
greater demand for the industry’s products resulting 
¢rom its great knowledge of chemistry —a knowledge 
which has given the industry prominence in synthetic 
rubbers, plastic resins, plastic materials and basic chemi- 
cals. The American public wants new things, and almost 
daily our research is discovering new ways to make up- 
holstery materials more attractive and longer-wearing, 
discovering new products for personal, home or enter- 


tainment use that are better than anything we have ever ~ 


had before. 


The encouraging outlook for the fundamental indus- 
iries, such as rubber, steel, food and oil, is the indicator 
pointing to another progressive year in the nation’s econ- 
omy. Our steel industry for instance, faces a tremen- 
dous task meeting its demand this year. The industry 
not only is confronted with hugh demands from its auto- 
motive customers, but the $51 billion highway program 
adopted by Congress last year will greatly increase the 
demand on this important industry for many years in 
the future. : rs ers 
For General Tire, 1957 should be on 


4! e of the finest years 
sn the company’s 42-year history. 
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HOWARD P. PARSHALL 
President, Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit 


Banking, as a business, is at the moment undergoing 
one of the wide swings of its pendulum. Interest rates 
continued to rise during 1956 and are still heading in 
the same direction. Bank mergers are continuing at 
an accelerated pace. The enormous 
debt of our country, which in itself 
is inflationary, is being used as an 
economic lever to prevent inflation. 
It is the writer’s opinion that the 
management of our debt is probably 
the most powerful device that our 
money managers possess, and they 
are making full use of it . and 
thus far with good results. 

Recently, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 
amended Regulation Q of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, permitting banks 
to pay a maximum rate of interest 





on time deposits of 3%. This was oi 
quite a controversial move, many H. P. Parshall 
bankers believing (as does. the 


writer) that this change should not have been made. 
Many bankers construed this as an invitation to raise 
their rate of interest on time deposits to 3%. This move 
will not only be a deterrent to bank earnings during 
the year of 1957, but will also mean that banks paying 
this rate will either make longer commitments in the 
way of bond investments than they would otherwise 
make, or make loans bearing higher rates which would 
naturally contain more risk. In other words, it is gen- 
erally the same with bank assets as it is with speed: 
the greater the speed—the greater the risk; the higher 
the interest rate—also—the greater the risk. That is, 
a high interest bearing asset does not usually possess 
the intrinsic value of an asset that bears a lower yield. 

Banks have not made the gains in deposits during 
1956 that one might expect in such a prosperous year, 
for two reasons: the competition of mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations for time money, 
and the competition of a high return on short-term 
government obligations, 90 days and less, for demand 
money. 

Most economists are predicting, and I believe with 
good reason, another banner year for 1957, although 
there is noted some retarding influences. There are, 
at the present time, no existing shortages. Everything 
is in good supply, save perhaps some kinds of steel, 
and inventories are again showing an inclination to 
climb. Residental building was down somewhat in 1956, 
and I believe will be down again in 1957. The auto- 
mobile industry should sell more cars in 1957 than in 
1956, and this will be helpful to our local area. Defense 
spending by cur government will again show an in- 
crease. 

Taking everything into consideration, we can look 
forward to 1957 with confidence, being fully aware of 
the retarding influences above mentioned. 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
U. S. Congressman from Texas 


Legislative developments in the 85th Congress will 
generally reflect what is happening in domestic and 
international affairs. Taking tne latter first, it would 
appear that in the light of recent developments in the 
Middle East and Central Europe the 
Congress is going to take a close 
look at our military establishment 
and at the foreign aid programs. On 
balance it seems to me that Govern- 
ment expenditures for 1957 may be 
expected to rise, reflecting a higher 
level of defense spending primarily. 
Congress is going to give sympathetic 
consideration to the President’s Mid- 
dle East proposal but will be inclined 
to weigh all the consequences and 
costs very carefully before granting 
him the authority he has requested. 

Nineteen fifty-six was a_ pretty 
good year as far as our foreign trade 
was concerned. The large increase 
in Our exports was a _ significant 
factor accounting for the generally high level of business 
despite sags in such areas as homebuilding, automobiles 
and appliance sales. In part, this rise in exports was 
financed by an increase in our imports and in part by 
the export of U. S. capital abroad. However, some do- 
mestic businesses did not share in the general prosperity 
of 1956. And they are inclined to be critical of the in- 
creased competition from abroad both in terms of the 
rise 1n imports and the export of U. S. credit and capital 
when both are relatively tight here at home. This will 
influence the vote of some Congressmen on the legisla- 
tion authorizing U. S. participation in the O. T. C. when 
it is sent up for approval. 

The impact of tight credit conditions, namely, its un- 
even effects and its tendency to promote the concentra - 
tion of economic power in the hands of a few, will 
strongly influence every major piece of legislation that 
comes before the 85th Congress. On the basis of evi- 
dence I have had presented to me in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Economic Stabiliza- 
tion of the Joint Economic Committee and as Chairman 
of the House Small Business Committee, I am convinced 
that the present machinery for allocating credit in times 
when restraint must be imposed to combat inflation is 
highly inequitable and irrational. While we are all dedi- 
cated to the private enterprise system, I do not think 
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that we can continue to sit by and accept as sacrosanct 
market decisions in the allocation of searce resource: 
which disregard urgent social needs and are impervioys 
to the plight of small business. We are going to hay: 
to devise more adequate machinery to see that schools. 
homes, roads, hospitals and smaller firms are not by- 
passed in the scramble for a limited amount of credit." 

In my estimation, the farm issue is also intimately tied 
into the tight credit situation. In large part, the proble) 
of low income in farming is due to inadequate resources 
Credit and its cost have come to play a greater ana 
greater role in modern day agriculture. In addition, there 
is the fact that the extra sensitivity of farm product 
prices relative to industrial prices has made farm prices 
more susceptible to the deflationary pressure of tight 
money than other prices. One need only compare the 
trend in farm prices, industrial prices and the supply 
and cost of money from February, 1951 on, to see that 
farm prices have borne the full brunt of the deflationary 
force. 

Up to now, only the largest corporations have escaped 
the disciplinary effects of tight money. The runaway 
capital spending boom, which they have sparked, has, i 
fact, been the principal cause of tne inflationary pressur 
cxperienced in 1956. This boom has been due to the lop- 
sided tax policies of the past four years. Repeal of th 
excess profits tax, the enactment of the 1954 Revenu 
Code and administration of the accelerated amortizatiou 
provisions of the Defense Production Act have in com- 


bination operated to channel a tremendous flow of after- | 


tax earnings to the largest and most profitable corpora- 
tions and thus enabled them to finance the record capital 
expansion boom of the past two years virtually unim- 
peded by credit restraints. It has produced a dangerous 
increase in the concentration of productive capacity. How 
taxation can promote a more balanced pattcrn of eco- 
nomic growth will be an important legislative issue 
before the 85th Congress. Some adjustment to more 
nearly equalize the compctitive situation facing small 
firms is essential. 


ALFRED E. PERLMAN 


President, New York Central Railroad 


The past year has been one of. almost revolutionary ~ 


change for the New York Central. In 1956 we stepped 


up the tempos of both the physical rebuilding and per- © 


sonnel strengthening of the Central. We began the year 
by completely decentralizing our 
management into four geographical 
districts, each under a general man- 
ager fully responsible for operating 
results in his district. As the year 
ended. we had virtually completed 
the first truly modern yard to be 
built on the Central in 30 years—- 
our new electronic yard at Buffalo, 
and announced new yards for Elk- 
hart and Youngstown. We put in 
centralized traffic control between 
Buffalo and Cleveland, providing 
the longest double-track installation 
in the United States of this modern 
method of speeding up train move- 
ments. A system-wide car reporting 
service to speed freight operations 
and locate cars for shippers within seconds and linking 
71 yards by automatic teletype began operation this 
year, 

So that rapidly widening horizons of science can be 
translated more quickly into economical and modern 
transportation methods and equipment, the Central in 
1956 went into the field of broad, basic reseach aS a 
supplement to its already extensive program of applied 
research. Our new basic research laboratory will us« 
techniques such as radioactive isotopes and atomically- 
activated engine parts. 

Realizing that the most modern techniques of science 
would have to be scrapped in 15 years if the railroad 
did not have the people to use them properly, the Cen- 
tral in 1956 stepped up its extensive program of training 
its people for the future. More than 150 of the Central's 
top management people in 1956 went to schools and 
seminars of the American Management Association in 
our continuing program with the organization, and addi- 
tional personnel development techniques were installed, 
including the group appraisal process. 

_The Central in 1956 put into regular service the 
Xplorer, and test ran the Aerotrain, two new light- 
weight, low center of gravity passenger trains. We ar 
now studying the results of intensive cost studies and 
public opinion surveys to help decide the comparable 
merits of conventional and lightweight equipment. 

Net income fer 1956, although below that of 1955, 
will be the second highest for a peacetime year in th: 
Central s history. The reduced net stems directly fron 
these facts: (1) that freight rate increases granted il 
the spring of 1956 failed by $18 million to offset in- 
creased wages negotiated by the industry in the fall o! 
1959; (2) that our wage bill was increased by more thal 
$30 million a year by new pay increases negotiated this 
fall, and for which we did not get relief in the form 
of emergency freight increases until the year end, an@ 
(3) from increased prices on material. The steel strik« 
and the lower production of the automobile industry— 
our largest manufacturing customer—were other factor: 
having an adverse effect upon earnings. 

The passenger service deficit continues to cloud th: 
future. This situation is especially critical for a railroa 
like the Central, since more than half of our train mile- 
are in passenger service. Therefore, we, with a numbe! 
of other Eastern railroads, are attempting to obtail 
passenger fares which reflect our costs. We cannot b+ 
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Volume 185 Number 5604... The € 
ected to continue to make up losses on passenger 
4yQULIS trougn bigner ilreignt races ahd, at ine same 
ve, cunpete for areight service with either other yail- 
s naving reiativeiy small passenger operations or 
in supsiaszzea forms Of Wallsportalivid tat nave no 
issenger Gelicits to make up. 
Our problems on tne Ceitral pretty much reflect 
those Ga the madustry: Low rate vo: return, tiie severe 


ompeuuon {vom Suvsidized Carriers and irom unreeu- 
lated private cairiers, the continuing massive passenger 
deiich, a: OUUl-Gateu ireight trace structure. 


and the 
stifling eriects of the freignt car snortage, whicn stems 
recuy from tne low rate of return. Finally, there are 


te 


haudicaps Of the World War 1li—enacted excise tax 
on transportation, which is still in effect, and the gen- 
erally csusming axes paid by the ratirvads, especially 
on passenger sation facilities. 

Despace these taciois, we feel sure that 1957 should 
show woprovement for both the Central and the indusiry 
veneraliy. The 1CC has acted speedily to grant some ot 
tne baa1ry needed increases in ireight aad passenger 
rates, and how well we do in i957 aepends to a large 
extent on their actions with respect to pending applica- 
tions. ivioreover, we believe that Congress wilt Live 
reliet from the “wartime” transport exe:se tax. In aadi- 
tion, We sense a growing feeling among the public and 


their servants 1m goveriument inact the ralis need tax 
yelief and a modernization of regulation in order to 


successfully compete in today’s transportation market. 

Wiin such actions taken by the government, we know 
that the many far-reacning and expensive improvements 
being made on the Central will result in greater effi- 
ciency and improved service which shouid be retiected 
in our tinancial picture. 


HOWARD C. PETERSEN 


President, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The outlook for business in general 
Government spending is expected to increase at all 
levels, Federal, state and local. Business demand for 
plant and equipment appears likely at least to hold 
at last year’s high levels. The re- 
maining group of buyers, individ- 
ual. coiusumers, is the only one for 
which the indications are less posi- 
tive. The average American today 
enjoys a position unique in eco- 
nomic history: the large majority of 
Our people have incomes well in 
excess of the amount necessary for 
routine living; many have large re- 
serves; buying on credit is widely 
accepted and generally easy. This 
means simply that Americans have 


is favorable. 


extraordinarily wide latitude’ in 
spending or saving. Furthermore, 


a considerable portion of current 
buying arises from desire for the 
latest style and not from real need. 
This type of spending is, therefore, readily deterrable. 
We know that people have been in a buying mood for 
some time and that there is no present indication of 
any real change in their attitude. However, such 
changes have occurred, often with little warning, in 
the past. These changes in sentiment do not necessarily 
arise from movements of conventional business cycles 
but are, instead, psychological in nature. Behavior of 
this important spenaing group is, therefore, difficult of 
prediction. 

For the banking industry I look for continued strong 
loan demand and for general maintenance of current 
interest rate levels. Demand for all types of loans was 
insistent through 1956. Because this unprecedented de- 
mand iaxed the resources of the financial community, 
interest rates continued to rise. Inherent in periods of 
persistent and pronounced growth like the present Is 
the threat of inflation. Restraint on the part of all 
segments of the economy is required if this danger 1s 
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to be controlled. No group has been more aware of 
this problem than the nation’s monetary authorities. 


Acting forthrightly, often in the face of criticism, they 
have succeeded in holding in check inflationary pres- 
sures of no mean proportions. Certainly the banking 
industry will continue ever mindful of its responsibility 
in this matter. ) 

Of vital interest to both the banking industry and 
its customers is the recently enacted Federal legisla- 
tion pertaining to bank holding companies. This legis- 
lation, known as the Spence-Robertson Act, provides 
In essence that the Federal Reserve Board may approve, 
subject “ta many qualifications, the creation of bank 
holding companies which could operate on a statewide 
{and technically even on a multi-state) basis. In many 
areas, state regulations restrict the activities of an In- 
Gividual bank to a prescribed district or county. Often 
this compartment coincides with the city limits. In these 
Cases, banks within the city have been unable or only 
partially eile ae Aoat with their customers into the 
fast-growing suburbs. ; 

No postwar development has had a more profound 
effect on business in general and on banking in partic- 


ular than this mass migration to the suburbs, so strik- 
Ingly evident throughout our nation. This unprece- 


dented population shift means simplv that no service 
business, such as banking, can long afford to be absent 
from the suburban centers — not only to share in the 
£rowth, but also to protect its city position which other- 
wise will in time be affected by competition from the 
‘uburbs. District or county lires have little, if any, 
Meaning for this great. continuing movement of people, 
“ommerce, and industry. The new legislation is already 
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the subject of considerable @ 


iscussion. In my judgment, 
the @ 


which give best promise of 
ample and increasing banking services in our rapidly- 
£10wmmg suourbs would be in the best interests ot both 
the banking industry and iis customers. 


eation of conditions 


WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines 


The outlook 
favorable. 


for air 
Industry 


continues 
domestic 


transportation in 1957 


gains of up to 12% in 


revenue passenger miles are forecust by our economists. 
Lasi 


years increase, by comparison, is estimated at 13%. 

in United’s operations, we expect 
gains of 8 to 12% in revenue pas- 
senger miles and from 5 to 10% in 
freight ton miles. We look for a less 
sizaple expansion in mail, while 
express is likely to remain near 
1956 levels. 

These forecasts may give the im- 
pression there is small cause for 
concern on any point. The airlines, 
it would seem, have merely to settle 


back and enjoy their respective 
shares of a general industiy ex- 
pansion. 


Actually, the attempts of various 
companies to expand volumes will 
meet stiffened opposition. Each dol- 
lar of passenger and cargo revenue 
will be subject to increasing competition because of en- 
larged capacities and market subdivision. Decisions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, authorizing duplicate serv- 
ices at many major cities, will begin to pinen in earnest. 

Available seat miles and cargo ton miles will reach 
record totals in 1957. More than 200 new aircraft will 
be delivered to the scheduled airlines, most of them 
four-engine models, seating upwards of 50 passengers. 
Their addition to company fleets, including 7 DC-6Bs 
and 20 DC-7s for United, will make it more difficult to 
achieve satisfactory load factors. 

Economists agree that the upward 
continue, placing a further burden on the airlines in 
view of their bargain fares. United, for example, has 
held fares to 1940 levels while absorbing a series o1 
wage increases and consistently higher costs of doing 
business. The need for an industry-wide readjustment 
will grow more urgent in coming months. 

Plans to inaugurate jet service in 1959 will move 
ahead appreciably this year. The airframe manufac- 
turers are up to date with production timetables. Mod- 
ernizing of the airways will go forward rapidly, follow- 
ing mid-year delivery of the first of 23 long-range 
radars, recently ordered by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
mistration. These will cover major terminals and the 
most frequently (lown airways. Subsequent installations 
will complete a nationwide radar network. 

Summing up. 1957 appears to be a good year for the 
industry and certainly a good year for air travelers, 
taking advantage of a decided customer’s market. As 
indicated, however, individual companies will find it 
a vear of challenge, calling for greater efforts to achieve 
higher volumes and hold oft the inioads of competitors. 
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Facilities doubled to meet new growth 


To meet increasing demands for electric power 
—and anticipating the buoyant effect of the 
completion of the St. Lawrence seaway — this 
10-year program was launched in 1954 to ex- 
pand generation, transmission and distribution 
facilities. 

Recently, plans were announced for con- 
struction of a fifth generating ‘unit at Oak Creek 
where three units are now in operation. A 





WARREN LEE PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board, Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Record breaking passenger volumes coupled with 
great technological advances highlighted 1956 for Tran: 


World Airlines, and one word can, perhaps, sum up 
TWA’s activities during the year now ended. That word 
is growth. Certainly it would de- 
scribe, too, the activities of the air- 
line industry as a whole, as growing 
passenger volumes and cargo vol- 


umes indicate air transport is the 
best bargain open to both the travel- 
ing public and U. S. industry. 


For 1957, TWA foresees an even 
greater year of passenger volume 
with the introduction of its new 
long-range Lockheed 1649A. With 


this huge aircraft, 25 of which have 
been ordered, TWA will have an un- 
surpassed luxury airliner capable o 
{lying 6,400 miles non-stop ait speed: 
of more than 300 miles per hour. 

The 1649A will be the ultimate in 
piston-engine craft. TWA will begin 
operating its new jet fleet in 1959. In line with it: 
aggressive, forward-looking leadership, the TWA Boare 
of Directors late in 1956 elected the dynamic youny 
Carter L. Burgess, former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, as President of TWA. Although he will be the 
youngest airline president, he brings to TWA mam 
years of solid accomplishment, both in government and 
private industry. 

Also in 1956, to keep pace with the ever-growin: 
passenger volume, TWA inaugurated a new Passenge: 
Service Department. Under the leadership of John H 
Clemson, the new TWA department is responsible for 
every service to the airline passenger from first phone 
call to final destination. 

Inexpensive, mass air travel was advanced by 
more steps taken by TWA during the past year. First, 
TWA’s proposal for reduced tourist fares across the 
Atlantic was accepted by IATA. This plan slashed $97 
off the regular Sky Tourist fare on trans-ocean flights. 
The 15-day discount fare plan opened up a vast new 
market to the airlines in that it had direct appeal to the 
millions of Americans who enjoy two-week vacation: 
each year. 

Secondly, in conjunction with American-Export Lines 
TWA began a unique new travel service called Sea Ab 
Cruises. These travel packages of two, three and five 
weeks combine the leisure of a ship crossing, sightseeing 
in Europe and fast flights back to the U. S. aboard TWA 
Constellations. 

TWA was above the industry average in domestic pas- 
senger miles, showing an increase of 17.1% over 1955 
and a 11.5% rise in international passenger miles. 

Among the many other things of note accomplishee 
during the past year was the opening of five radically 
new engine test cells at TWA’s $25 million overhau! 
base in Platte County Mo. These cells used, for the 
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fourth unit to be completed late this year will 
bring the total capability of the Oak Creek 
plant to 500,000 kilowatts. The new fifth unit 
will 250,000 
more than double the capacity of any 


kilowatts — 
of the 
units now in operation. The 10-year expansion 


have a capacity of 


program also includes plans for a second 250,- 
000 kilowatt unit at Oak Ultimately, 
four such units are contemplated to provide a 
total capacity of a million and a half kitowatts 
at the Oak Creek plant. 


Creek. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY SYSTEM 
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Continued from page 101 


first time in U. S. aviation history, dynamometers to 
test engines: eliminated the wooden propeller. 


A CAB examiner recommended that TWA be given 
the “Polar Route” from the West Coast over the North 
Pole to Europe. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma City and 
Tucson were added to TWA’s flight schedule, and a vast 
new electronic reservations net work called the Mag- 
netronic Reservisor was ordered. 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-six was also the year that 
TWA began preparation for the coming Jet Age in com- 
mercial air transport with the preliminary orders of 30 
Convair 880’s and eight Boeing 707’s. TWA also lent 
some of its top engineering and flight personnel to help 
the industry solve the problems of the coming jet era 
before they arrive. 


All in all, 1956 was a year in which TWA, in fact the 
entire industry, was preparing for the far greater pas- 
senger volume which the past few years presage. 


And certainly, mass air travel, shuttling millions of 
people between continents, between cultures and socie- 
ties, can easily be one of the major factors in creating a 
peaceful world. 


T. S. PETERSEN 


President, Standard Oil Company of California 

Present indications point to another record year for 
Western business and industry in 1957, approximating 
the normal long-run trend for this area. National and 
international aevelopments, of course, will continue to 
cetermine the extent of our progress. 
Both nationally and in the West, 
we look forward next year to sub- 
stantial gain in consumer spending, 
supported by high employment at 
rising wages. Government spending 
at all levels will likewise increase 
under tse impact of defense needs, 
public works programs, and _ the 
general educational and other re- 
quirements of a growing population. 

Competition is likely to stiffen, 

with suppiies of various commodities 
becoming more abundant as a result 
of recent expansiun programs. Be- 
cause of rising costs and active de- 
mand, however, stimulated in part 
by the foreign crisis, prices will 
generally be firm to higher. Sales by the petroleum in- 
dustry next year are anticipated to increase about 4% 
over 1956, even though large quantities of natural gas 
will be available for the first time in the Pacific North- 
. west. Another record year is seen for motor gasoline 
sales along with the continued rapid’ expansion in de- 
mands for aviation turbine fuels. 

To meet these increased demands, the industry must 
step up its supply of raw material and products. Although 
California crude will continue to supply the largest 
portion of the industry’s needs, it will fall short of the 
total requirements with the result that additional foreign 
crude imports will be necessary. Capital outlays for 
domestic exploration, production, and refinery expansion 
programs are expected to continue at substantial levels 
during 1957 as the result of the industry’s effort to 
adequately provide for the petroleum needs of the West. 


ABE PLOUGH 


President, Plough, Inc. 


After reviewing the current trends, one has reason 
to believe that the outlook for the drug industry in 
1957 is very favorable. ? 

The industry as a whole possesses strong growth char- 
acteristics because of the exoanding 
population, and because of the prog- 
ress being made in research labora- 
tories in finding more effective 
means of coping with the problems 
of man’s physical well being. Ex- 
panding population increases the 
number of potential customers and 
the progress made in laboratories 
extends the normal life span o; these 
people. These basic factors have a 
very favorable effect on the tuture 
outlook of the drug industry. 

It is our feeling that the drug in- 
dustry as a whole is not as sensitive 
to general economic conditions as are seemaae 
certain other industries since people Abe Plough 
are inclined to continue purchasing 
“health” preducts, even though their cconomic situation 
may make it necessary for them to discontinue acquir- 
ing preducts that are not as essential or require larger 
expenditures. 

It is our belief that the earnings of drug manufacturers 
should keep pace with increasing sales because the drug 
industry can keep its costs in balance within reasonable 
limits. Both capital requirements and labor costs (as a 
percentage of sales) are lower than in muny other indus- 
tries. Advertising and selling costs will tend to increase 
in 1957; however, these expenses can. within certain 
limits, be controlled by management. 

In general, most of the companies within the indus- 
try have completed modern plants in the postwar period 
Since these plants were built not only to meet the imme- 
diate needs but also took into consideration probable 
future sales increases, ithe added volume may be handled 
without a proportionate increase in overhead. In addi- 
tion, it is not probable that debt financing for plant 
expansion will have to be incurred to “any major extent 
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during the immediate future, a factor of some signifi- 
cance considering present conditions in the money 
market. 

Competition in the industry has always been vigorous 
but oue has no reason to feel that 1957 should introduce 
any significant changes in profit margins, since most 
companies have the protection of product diversifica- 
tion and relatively few are dependent on one preduct 
Jine. 

During 1957 a sales increase for the industry on the 
order of 5% to 15%, with corresponding increases 1) 
profits, appears to be a reasonable estimate. Since most 
of the companies in the drug industry are comfortably 
{inanced, one might expect a number of dividend in- 
creases as a result of the favorable trend of saies aiid 
earnings which we now visualize. 


W. B. POLLARD 


President, National Bank of Commerce, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


We begin 1957 amid unsettled world: conditions.: We 
can only assume at this time that world political con- 
ditions in 1957 will be about the same as 1956, and draw 
our conclusions as to business prospects for 1957 on this 
basis. The Memphis area. should 
continue to expand. Tne City of 
Memphis is building a large electric 
plant to provide for present and 
expanded requirements for cheap 
electricity. This, in addition to good 
transportation and distribution fa- 
cilities, should be attractive to in- 
dustry. 

Even though interest. rates are 
public building such as 
highways and. public facilities. will 
be required... Commercial. :building 





continue, but total commercial build- 
ing may be some less than in 1996: 
Residential building will likely con- 
tinue at about the same rate as 1956. but at a lower 
rate than 1955. ‘ 


W. B. Pollard 


Agricultural income for this area is: expected to -be: 


about the same as 1956. 

It will be necessary that business firms keep close 
control of inventories due to higher carrying costs of 
such inventories. Competition is expected to be very 
keen in 1957, but the energetic businessman who watches 


his costs should continue to make: satisfactory “progress. ° 


DONALD C. POWER 
President, General Telephone Corporation 


During 1957 General Telephone will continue its tre- 
mendous expansion and construction program, ‘setting 
another new record for expenditures for this purpose. 


During 1956 the System spent in excess of $150,600,000 


for this purpose, and we anticipate 
that during 1957 the figure will be == © #8 
closer to $175,000,C00. . 

All of this construction and ex- 
pansion activity is designed to con- 
tinue to give people in our various 
operating areas the very best in 
modern telephone service. As the 
population increases in those areas 
and as the telephone comes into 
greater usage in the daily business 
and social habits of people, we find 
that the growth in the number of 
telephones is going on unabated. ~ 
During 1956 we will have added 
through internal growth 225,000 
telephones. .to General Telephone 
System. We expect that during 1957 
we will gain more than 250,000 telephones. 

The present money situation is making the cost of 
money to General Telephone System higher, a fact which 
we will have to watch very closely in determining our 
need for higher telephone rates. If this higher cost of 
money continues, unquestionably we will have to ask 
the various public utility commissions in the states 
where we operate to review our rate structures in line 
with our added costs. 

With this large scale growth and continued rapid ex- 
pansion, we anticipate that our requirements for addi- 
tional money through the sale of System securities will 
be at least as high as we have experienced during 1956. 

The operation of our manufacturing and sales sub- 
sidiaries, which include Automatic Electric Company 
and the Leich Electric Company in Chicago, have con- 
tinued to show impressive results, and with the backlog 
which they now have on hand, we anticipate that 1957 
will again be a record-breaking year for those groups. 
Our new manufacturing facilities for Automatie Elec- 
tric at Northlake, IIL, will be in production during late 
1957, which we believe will increase our productive 
capacity as well as improve our efficiency to produce 
high grade communications equipment. 

All in all it is my opinion, looking at 1957 and the 
possibilities ahead for the telephone business that the 
records achieved during 1956 will again be broken dur- 
ing 1957. All of these estimates must of course be de- 
pendent upon a solution to the Middle East question 
or other international developments which could vastly 
change our present thinking. 


Donald C. Power 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle... Thursday, January 17, 1957 
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GWILYM A. PRICE 


Chairman and President, Westinghouse 
Kiectric Company 


As e-result of vigorous preparations carried through 
in 1956—and in view of predictions tor a generaiiy 
higher level of business activity during the coming year 
—Westinghouse sales in 1957 are expected to reach a 
record high. Order backlogs are up 
40% over a year ago, and it is ex- 
pected that orders booked in 1956 
will top the previous high set in 
1951 during the ‘Korean build-up.” 

The optimistic outlook for record 
1957 sales finds support in predic- 
tions that the nation’s output of 
goods and services next year will 
continue to increase at better than 
the recent 3% annual rate, and will 
reach $420 billion. The steel, auto- 
mobile, rubber, chemical and glass 
industries — all important customers 
of Westinghouse—are a few for 
which greater production has been 
forecast in 1957. 

' Despite the predicted increase in 
gross. national product, stiffer competition and _ rising 
costs promise to “squeeze’’ earnings, thereby stimulat- 
ing efforts to achieve more efficient production, more 
effective cost reduction and better inventory control. 
The prevailing. “tight” money market may also act to 
retard business activities in some respects. 

Begause of steadily increasing costs, the Westinghouse 
board of directors late in 1956 authorized adoption of tne 


Gwuym a&. Price 


‘LIFGO. (Last In, First Out) method.of valuing inventories. 


-. LIFO s limi inflati in i :osts 
higher than for many years, much*: The. EIFO system eliminates inflation in inventory costs 


schools, 


and charges: inflation to operations. While this reduces 
reported: protits, it increases cash earnings during periods 
of rising ‘costs. 
‘An“anticipated 8% -inerease in total kilowatt sales in 
1957 is. Partially. reflected im Westinghouse by a 50% 
rise fn 1956 order backlogs of the Apparatus Divisions. 
Apparatus products are used in. the electric utility, steel, 


‘chemical, aluminum ‘and other basic industries. 


. Two ~-new plants—at. Bloomington, Ind. (switchgear 


- distribution: apparatus); and Athens, Ga. (distribution 
transformers)—will- help -meet demand for apparatus 


products, although-only Bloomington will be completed 
in 1957. Revamping of facilities at the Steam Division, 
Lester, Pa., will result instraigntline production of large 
turbines, small ‘turbines and heat exchangers. Now 
under. construction at Dover, N. J.,-is a new plant for 
the production of electric stairways. 

Westinghouse during ~1956 established itself more 
asthe leader in atomic power-as performance of 
i use nuclear reactors, built for the Atomic 
Energy Commission~and the Navy, merited additional 
contraéts*for nuclear propulsion and eleeiric generaiing 
units. *' U.S. Navy. contracted with Westinghouse to 
desig nt*a develop the nuclear reactor plant for the 










‘world’s...first -atomic-powered- naval surface vessel, a 


light cruiser for launching guided missiles. Procure- 
Lent sof cComponenis aiso began tor the first atomic 
aircraft carrier. In addition, Westinghouse received the 
contract to develop the nuclear reacior for the Yankee 
Atomic Electrie Company's new power-generating sta- 
tion near Rowe, Mass. 

In order to establish Westinghouse as a major supplier 
of reaefer cores, an Atomic Fuel Department was cre- 
ated. Meanwhile, Westinghouse was working on propul- 
sion plants for 12 additional atomic submarines and a 
eigen prototype reactor piant for a large surface 
ship. 

Labor contracts negotiated with four major unions 
extend to 196) and should offer good prospects of labor 
stability during this period. Employment climbed to a 
new high of 127,796 in 1956, but vastly more significant, 


employee morale since the strike has been excellent. 


Employees are cooperating wholeheartedly in the post- 
strike program. Manpower losses attributable to the 
strike were less than 5% over-all, and only one-half of 
1% among engineers and research people. In both cases, 
turnover was lower than normal. 


H. G. PYLE 


President, The Central Bank Company, Lorain, Ohio 


The long-run outlook of the United States is truly 
a bright one. The production and research achievement; 
of the past are important reasons for our optimistic pro- 
jection into the future.  Excludling the infiuences of 
world conflict, and allowing Amer- 
ican free thought and movement to 
prevail, our Nation and its peovle 
can expect a higher standard of liv- 
ing as decades. pass. 

The year 1957, in my opinion, 
however, faces the test of a continu- 
ing rolling adjustment which has 
been in operation during 1956, and 
may well result in the year ending ir 
1957, lower than that prevailing in 
the latter part of 1956. 

The one major factor in holdine 
1956 as a great year was the volume 


in business plant and equipment 

expansion. Most of the maior cor- 

porations are planning five and 1 H. G. Pyle 
years ahead and have been planning 

new production facilities for the imnact of new family 


formations to confront us increasingly, sometime in the 
early 60’s. Each major corporation has ambitions ©! 
capturing a greater portion of this ready market a? 
with this comes the comvetition which eliminates i”- 
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efficient plants or less acceptable products. Caution 
may well be piaced upon the rapidity of expanded ca- 
pacity. 

The other factor of strength was the consumers’ spend- 
ing for non-durables and services aided by expanded 
personal incomes. 

The above factors offset the 17% drop in housing 
starts and approximate 28% drop in automobile proauc- 
tion and heid 1956 levels well above 1955. 

The years 1955, and 1956, witnessed a rapid increase 
in the use of credit. The capital improvement and invest- 
ment boom plus long term real estate mortgage invest- 
ents have used up the savings taster than tue ability 
of the nation to save. In this environment of unusually 
high credit demand and short supply, future capital ex- 
penditures planning, and personal expenditures may well 
take a more conservative attitude. 

The main boom to 1957 is the continuation of capital 
improvement programs Started in 1956, as well as the 
new projects planned. This should stay at high levels 
through the first. part of 1957 with a gradual reduction 
in the latter part of 1957. 

Federal, State and local governments will no doubt 
spend more in 1957, than in 1956, for the armed services, 
roads, schools and other public services, and may well 
offset possible decline in plant aid equipment expendi- 
tures in the latter part of 1957. 

2esidential construction in my opinion will decline 
further in 1957, due to credit problems, unrealisiic inter- 
est rates on guaranteed and insured morigages and mar- 
kets borrowed from the future under the 30-year, no 
down-payment mortgage program. 

The keys to 1957, in my opinion,-are dependent largely 
upon the consumers of durables, non-durables and serv- 
ices. Automotive, though models have been made attrac- 
tive, may face a market that has been heavily sold and 
the liberal credit terms in 1955 and 1956, have borrowed 
somewhat from today’s markets. I feel that present fore- 
casts of automotive production are optimistic. Inven- 
tories of durables can be troublesome even at present 
levels, should automotive and other hard goods pro- 
ducers not reach the goals planned for. 

In the above environment it would apvear that credit 
demands will be eased sometime during the year which 
could have iavorable influences on bond prices. ‘Ine 
stock market in this environment could be lower and 
highly selective as to respective companies. 

The Great Lakes area and particularly Lorain, Ohio, 
has gained heavily in the capital improvement program. 
Lorain is favored with efficient and modern plants in 
steel, earth moving equipment, shipbuildirg, among 
others, Sometime in 1958, a major automobile assembly 
plant is scheduled for comvletion with maximum payroll 
requirement reported at avproximately 4,6)0 employees. 
The favorable influences. of a port on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway along with its other advantages, places Lorain, 
Ohio, in a favorabie position with respect to any general 
business decline. 

In all, 1957 should be a good year for efficient pro- 
ducers. It will be a highly competitive one and profit 
margins will ke more difficult to maintain. It is mv 
opinion, that the upward m:arch of prices and cests may 
be halted in 1957. The above views are made with the 
assumption that there will be no world conflict. ; 


HAROLD QUINTON 
President, Southern California Edison Company 

Shortages of manpower, materials, and of money are 
likely to restrain the economy’s advance during 1957. 
While the effect of these restraining influences on dif- 
ferent industries will certainly not be uniform, the over- 
all economic pattern should be one 
of levelling off. 

I em confident, however, that the 
electric utility industry will con- 
tinue to registcr the advances which 
have characterized its operation over 
-the past several years. First, the in- 
-ereased production of the new and 
“giamorous’ growth industries wi'l 
‘be dependent in large measure upon 
increased consumption of electricity. 
Seeond, as industries in general turn 
more and more to automation in an 
eftort to cut costs and relieve the 
pressures of labor shortages, they 
will be supplanting, or perhaps more 
accurately, supplementing, man - 
power with electric power. Third, 
there is a pronounced increase in the emphasis upon 
Improved lighting and air-conditioning in the many new 
schools, hospitals, office buildings and other commercial! 
Cstablishments that*are being buili, and are planned for 
this year. These trends also hold promise for increasiny 
use of electricity. even in the absence of a rapid rise in 
the fceneral economy. Fourth, in svite of the anticipated 
decline in the number of homes to be built in 1957, a 
continuation of the recent trend to larger homes may 
reasonably be expected. These larger, more expensive 

omes Include a wide variety of electric appliances and 
Should resuit in higher average residential consumption. 
The residential heat pump may be expected to receive 
more general acceptance during the year. 

Applications of electricity have been constantly in- 
creasing in every sector of the economy. As this occurs, 
electric energy is becoming more and more indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the nation and the well-being 
peg individuals. Thus, the upward trend of the energy 
“cs Curve is given a resistance to downward pressures 
very few industries enjoy. 

My view of the sales growth of electric utilities which 
may be expected in 1957 does not overlook the major 
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problems the industry must face during the vear. These 
are the same problems that have confronted the utilities 
{or many years. The first is the ability to secure in- 
creased rates rapidly enough to offset the inroads upon 
earnings caused by inflation; that is to say, the increas- 
ing costs of labor, fuel, construction, taxes and more 
recently money, none of which can autcmatically be 
passed along to the consumer. Where regulation is 
hesitant to deal directly and courageously and quickly 
with this problem, the operating utilities will suffer. A 
second major problem lies in the threat posed by un- 
fair, subsidized, competition through government opera- 
tion of electric properties and tne preference ciause. 
Mounting evidence suggests that these problems cer- 
tainly will loom no larger in 1957 than they have in the 
past, and that, to the contrary, some progress may be 
made during the year toward their ultimate solution. 

In summary, I believe that outlook for the electric 
utility industry in 1957 is favorable. Nothing short of a 
very serious and protracted downturn in business, which 
I do not foresee for this year, can seriously affect the 
continued climb in electrical sales. 


MILTON R. RACKMIL 


President, Decca Records, Ine.. and 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 

The entertainment bvsiness, particularly phonograph 
records and motion pictures. has good reason to antici- 
pate a prosperous year in 1957. 

Although any prediction is contingent upon the gen- 
eral economy both here and abroad, 
our past experience suggests that the 
mass of population is eager for rec- 
reation, particularly if the price is 
right. 

As both the record and motion pic- 
ture businesses are designed for mass 
consumpticon, we feel heartened by 
the fact that the present level of 
prosperity will provide additional 
money for the purchase of enter- 
tainment and recreation. 

Like all businesses, ours, in the 
past vear, has experienced increased 
costs in production but we believe 
that this factor is now somewhat 
stabilized. 

In the motion picture business we 
continue to benefit from the growing foreign markets. 
Each year, with the increase in population, we have 
more potential customers. Our job is to keep them 
minded to our type of entertainment by utilization of 
ait tne best promotional and advertising methods. 


Certain of our studies establish the fact that the age 
groups between 16 and 25 represent the large segment 
of motion picture patronage. In the record business, as 
well as in the motion picture business, the development 
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of personalities with youth appeal remains one of our 
most important projects. 

Barring any unforeseen crisis, it is my feeling that 
the amusement business will continue to be, as I said 
last year, healthy and exciting. 


HENRY H. RAND 


President, International Shoe Company 


Most economic indicators point to another good year 
for the shoe industry for 1957. Population, national in- 
come and consumer expenditures will all continue the 
present uptrend. The picture for the first half of the 
year 1S particularily encouraging. 

Retail shoe merchants should en- 
joy and upturn of several percent 
in pair sales, with an even larger 
upturn in dollar sales. There is in- 
creasing evidence that the public is 
grading up. They are looking for 
better quality in both shoes and ap- 
parel and appear willing to pay for 
the quality they desire. 

Shoe production should also show 
an upturn and 1957 will quite likely 
be the first year during which the 
industry will produce in excess of 
600,000,000 pairs. 

Plans at International Shoe Com- 
pany are being geared to meet the 
anticipated upturn in the demand 
for shoes. Production and distribution plans will be 
accelerated to meet the requirements of this growing 
market. 

Since the end of World War II an increasing portion 
of the consumer dollar has been expended for hard line 
goods. During 1956 a change took place which will 
continue into 1957, The pent-up demand for houses, 
cars, refrigerators, television sets, etc., appears to have 
been partially satisfied. 

Higher interest rates tend to discourage somewhat 
the rate of buying for these consumer durables. The 
net result has been that consumer non-durables, apparel 
and shoes included, are beginning to get a more favor- 
able share of the consumer dollar. It is this broad 
trend that makes the shoe sales outlook for 1957 par- 
ticularly bright. 

The growing importance of style in men’s, teenage, 
and juvenile shoes should result in broadened markets 
and good sales gains on these types. Such gains will 
not come automatically. Competition for the consumer’s 
dollar will continue to be very keen and shoe retailers, 
as well as manufacturers, must be alert and aggressive 
in order to get their full share of the market. 
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| Federal Deposit 

Federal Reserve AE: Se 

System Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Statement of Condition December 31, 1956 
RESOURCES 
CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS...............00.% sowcccesS 87,134,294.12 
U. S. GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS........... svgteen «ia ... 170,217,433.51 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS..... cid gaaie we Be 13,878,810.34 
OTHER BONDS AND SECURITIES........ puts Parg Pt i eee 2,670,000.95 
STOCK OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.......... neater cae 420,000.00 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. ....cscccscce coe Guw hs ae ceesaee 103,254,136.85 
ie Ws oki a3. . 0:6 ob bebe ae oc Siveatsacs Sa3Ne 1,897,947.34 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES........ er are ee rey 966,266.33 
oo FS a aa a Pe Seeecceveeseunes ess 1,140,749.42 
$351,599,638.86 
LIABILITIES 
I cs a 0 b.. Xo mee 00d clade eles ea rincteet besebodewe he $326,7 54,200.50 
OTHER LIABILITIES......... ct eiwaiedes Chee en's bee e ee hess 6,090,850.16 
CRT AE TE SD oo bis acs ode cvete bbbc cbse 5 7,000,000.00 
EI 55 Saleh tare 6.0:cle non AKG SPAR Delong SaUw sae ae gba ee 7,000,000.00 
UNRIVIBED PROFITS... cccndes PT PPO, on eT Peek 4,754,588.20 
$351,599,638.86 
SERVING GREATER DETROIT 
THROUGH 25 OFFICES, OPEN UNTIL 5 P.M. MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
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Continued from page 103 
FRANCIS F. RANDOLPH 


Chairman of the Board and President 
Tri-Continental Corporation, Broad Street Investing 
Corporation, National Investors Corporation, 
Whitehall Fund, Inc. 


The outlook is for the economy to remain very active 
well into 1957. That the capital goods industries will 
continue at a high rate is assured by programs already 
underway, and there should be an increase in the de- 
mand for consumer durable goods, 
particularly automobiles. Improve- 
ment in farm income is also likely. 
Higher government expenditures for 
highways, schools and other public 
works are anticipated and national 
defense and foreign aid now are ex- 
pected to require greater spending 
than the increases for 1957 antici- 
pated earlier. Also, there is a 
greater demand for oil and ships, 
steel and steel products, and an in- 
flationary influence on commodity 
prices, resulting from the Suez Canal 
stoppage. 

Not all of the 1957 outlook is so 
propitious, however. Declines are 
foreseen in residential and commer- 
cial building, with tight money influencing this situation. 
Consumer spending already has shown signs of laboring 
under difficulty in registering new gains. Nor can ex- 
penditures tor new plant and equipment, although ex- 
pected to remain high, be depended upon to provide the 
same boost to over-all activity they furnished in 1956. 
Again tight money is a factor, and this problem is com- 
mon to industry generally. Higher cost of doing business 
-——through increases in interest rates, materials prices and 
labor rates—is further complicated by a slackening in 
export demand for this country’s manufactured goods, 
traceable to the Middle East flareup. 

The comovetition for additional business volume is 
extremely keen in a domestic economy that is seemingly 
_close to its current effective productive capacity. This 
.competition, along with dislocations between industries, 
-pressure on credit, rising costs and a tendency to in- 
crease inventories, results in a greater squeeze on cor- 
porate profit margins and earnings. It had already 
created a growing problem in latter 1956 when indus- 
trial reports began to show a similarity of increasing 
sales accompanied by decreasing profits. 

Prospects co, however, remain good for the longer 
range growth of the cconomy.and, as.in 1956, the pre- 
vailing picture need not be unfavorable in 1957. There 
are now, of course, many built-in economic “stabilizers” 
that did not exist in the past. But there are also stresses 
and strains on the economy, such as weakness in the 
bond market, an increase in business failures and the 
pressure on corporate earnings desulting from increasing 
competition and costs. The situation warrants close 
attention and caution on the part of the prudent investor. 


DELOS W. RENTZEL 


Chairman of the Board, Slick Airways, Inc. 


Francis F. Randolpa 


In the first nine months of 1956, Slick had a net in- 
coime after Feceral income taxes of $317,000, compared 
to a loss in 1955 of $504,000 for the same period. In addi- 
tion, Slick had a capital gain in 1956 from the sale of 
equipment (after taxes) of $148,000. 

In October, the company’s stock- 
holders authorized the increase of 
capital stock from one million to two 
million shares with a par value of 
$5 per share, in anticipation of the 
sale in December of $5,000,000 worth 
of 10-year convertible debentures. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway in- 
vested $3,333,000. and the Earl F. 
Slick family, $1,667,000 in the com- 
pany. 

The company has demonstrated 
the results of its long-range financial 
planning undertaken late in 1954. 
The purchase of substantial interest 
in Slick by the progressive Chesa- 
peeke & Ohio Railway shows the 
conviction of other national industries in Slick’s future 
frowth. 





Meies W. NENLAvI 


Sales 

In the first nine months of 1956, Slick Airway s cerricd 
a total of 59 million ton miles of cargo. mail and e 
nore ‘ increase of 21 million ton mile ol o1 » OVE 
th first ne ontas of 1955. This ratio will remoi 
substantially the same for the remainas ( the ¢ 
vear 

Slick inaugurseted a $1 mini vi 
the { tht 1 the nation to « cd n 
ale specialists in the tields of Mail! ; Ex ( 
Live Ca . £ales reflected the addition « ewer, fast 
agircrati permittiny ereater customer 


Outlcok for 1957 


Cl); — rwte ‘ . . , . “i : 

Sli kK exnects an average revenue ot $2 million a 
month in 1957. This will represent substantial inereas: 
nm common carrier, charter and engine overhaul opera 


LIONS. 
According to a 


Twentieth Century Fund study. 59 
certs out of 


. every dollar goes toward the distribution 
ol goods, as compared with 41 cents for producing them 
‘hat distribution cost, of course, reaches far bevond 
ine price tag-on transportation alone. . 





_round-trip flights for U. S. students abroad. 
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Slick has already begun its attack on transportation 
costs. In 1955 the minimum air charge was reduced to 
$1. Now it is imperative io cut the cost of ground trans- 
portation accordingly. Slick plans to make major revi- 
sions in pickup and delivery charges next year. In addi- 
tion, Slick engineers are studying new equipment and 
methods of ground handling. 

Slick plans to expand its program of sales experts to 
handle highly specialized customer needs. Early in 1957, 
it will add a Sky-Van service for moving household 
goods and a Perishables Division to handle fresh vege- 
tables and flowers. Each of these divisions will be 
staffed by a technician experienced in his particular 
field. 

New schedules and route improvements in 1957 will 
continue Slick’s program of eliminating circuitous routes 
in favor of more direct on-line service. 

Delivery of two big four-engine DC-6A air freighters 
by the spring of 1957 will greatly increase its present 
fleet. For example, from one customer alone, Slick has 
a pledge to increase the annual billing from $250,000 in 
1956 to $1,000,000 in 1957. All the airline needed was 
more capacity, which it will have soon. 


Equipment 

In 1956, Slick acquired three additional DC-6 A’s and 
five DC-4’s. Currently, it operates a fleet of 26 air- 
craft, including six DC-6 A’s, seven DC-4’s, and 13 
C-46's. 

Slick will add a DC-6 A in February and another 
in April and five more are ordered for delivery in 1958. 
With delivery of the planes in 1958, Slick will operate 
more DC-6 A’s than any carrier in the world. 


International 

Slick created a new division in 1956 to handle its 
domestic and international charter and contract work. 
In the month of July alone, Slick flew more than 4,500,- 
C00 commercial passenger miles and more than 6,000,000 
military passenger miles across the Atlantic, and more 
than 14,000,000 military miles across the Pacific. 

Foreign vacation travel in 1957 is expected to reach 
fantastic proportions. Lower fares, better accommoda- 
tions abroad and the high interest in travel provides a 
great new market. 

For 1957, Slick has already chartered more than 30 
Forty 
flights have been scheduled from Canada to Europe, 
Latin American and the Pacific. 

While the passenger airlines are equipped to handle 
individuals on a mass basis. Slick offers specialized 
service to large groups on a charter plan—tailor-made 
for their needs, interests, and budget. Slick is equipped 
and manned te render exceptional service to contract 
or charter service for commerce, the military and inter- 
national diplomatic activities. 


Overhaul and Maintenance Division 


The company employs more than 400 highly skilled, 
technical craftsmen at its aircraft and aircraft engine 
overhaul base at San Antonio. The company has been 
the sole over-hauler of the R-1300 engine for the gov- 
ernment T-28 trainer since July, 1951. It has serviced 
3.922 engines. 

The company will concentrate on servicing private 
and commercial planes and engines as well as military 
equipment in 1957. 

Management 


In May, 1956, Robert J. Smith, Brigadier-General who 
had an important role in forming the Air Transport 
Command in World War II, ioined Slick as President. 
General Smith. who is also Chairman of the Board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, has improved 
operations and increased the earnings of Slick. 

When the movement of the company’s home office 
from Burbank, Calif., to Dallas, Tex., is completed in 
January, the company will have the advantages of a more 
centralized national headquarters. It is adding a new 
American Telephone & Telegraph communication sys- 
tem and a Univac 120 computer in its Accounting 
Division. 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


Aluminum supply and consumption will set new 
records in 1957. Total aluminum supply for 1957 is esti- 
mated at 2,550,000 tons. This is about 200,000 tons above 
the 1956 level, which represented an all-time high..Con- 
sumption requirements in 1957 are 
also expected to set a new record. 

The vear 1956 was the first since 
World War II to be completely free 


} 


of alumhl snertages and there- 


fore the first in watich the develop- 
ment of nev ma kK 1 could proce : 
unhampered. With 1857 promisin 
to be a vear of still greater supply 
for all pi mt and prospective users 
of aluminum, the market growth oli 
recent years should continue un- 


abated. 

schind this healthy balance be- 
tween supply and demand is the in- 
dustry’s proven ability to increase 
its domestic production. The primary 
output in 1957 will be about 2!» 
times what it was in 1950, the year the Korean War 
expansion began. Total aluminum supplies, including 
scrap, will more than double during that same period. 

Reynolds Metais Company is responsible for a signifi- 
cant part of this increase in supply with an.estimated 
1957 production of close to 500,000 tons as against 216,700 


R. S. Reynolds, Jr. 





tons in 1950. Additional capacity, now under construc- 
tion in Alabama, will enable the company to step up 
its production rate to the 600,000 ton level by the end 
of 1957. 

As the one basic metal which more than keeps pace 
with the nation’s growing economy, aluminum has been 
able to supply an increasing share of industry’s raw 
material requirements. This is particularly evident in 
the construction, transportation and electrical markets. 
The typical automobile, for example, now contains about 
{our times as much aluminum as it did a decade ago. 


The aluminum industry’s drive for new and larger 
markets will be more powerful in 1957 than ever before, 
now that a larger supply is available to prospective as 
well as present consumers. New finishes are playing an 
important role in winning key markets away from other 
materials. Various types of color-finished aluminuin 
are being featured in building panels, automobile trim 
and appliance parts for exterior and interior use. In 
effect, prospective consumers are being offered noi just 
one metal but a wide range of aluminum metals in 
many different sizes, shapes, textures, appearances and 
technical characteristics. 


These developments account for the industry’s con- 
fidence that its selling and development programs will! 
make 1957 another record year in the consumption as 
well as the production of aluminum. 


D. A. RHOADES 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


For the U. S. aluminum industry, the closing months 
of 1956 and the year 1957 should prove to be a signifi- 
‘ant period in two respects. 

Ii should be a period of important “breakthroughs” for 
a number of major commercial uses 
of aluminum that have been in the 
development stage for several years, 
and, secondly, it will also be remem- 
bered as a period when aluminum 
supply caught up with current mar- 
ket demand. These contrasting con- 
ditions are actuaily compatible to 
the extent that an additional supply 
of metal is an essential prerequisite 
to future encouragement of anv 
aluminum applications requiring 
large tonnages. 

The avtomotive industrv is an out- 
standing example. Typical major a- 
plications under evaluation now in- 
clude a one-piece, die-cast aluminum 
automobile wheel and brake drumva-... eer 
development of the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Cor- 
poration, and an all-aluminum engine block, a joint 
development of Kaiser Aluminum and the Doehler-Jar- 
vis Division ot National Lead Company. 

The rapidly growing field of aluminum food contain- 
ers—especially in frozen and refrigerated foods—-is an- 
other example of one of the country’s most important 
industries preparing to utilize the unique properties of 
aluminum in new large volume applications. 

During the latter part of 1956, aluminum supplv once 
again caught up with market demand, thus completing 
« surplus-shortage cycle which began back in 1954 when 
the aluminum industry completed a tremendous exvan- 
sion of its primary aluminum making capacity in sup- 
port of the Kerean war effort. 

The year ahead will! find substantial completion of 
additional expansion in the industry’s basic production 
and fabricating facilities which should greatly reduce 
the possibility of another shortage period recurring and 
also serve to encourage new users with new product 
developments requiring large tonnages. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation is in the 
midst of a major plant expansion pregram which will 
substantially increase production and fabricating capac- 
ity. These facilities include a fully integrated reduction 
plant and rolling mill at Ravenswood, W. Va., close to 
major aluminum markets, representing a total invest- 
ment of over $200,000,000 and an alumina plant with 
associated caustic-chlorine production facilities at Gra- 
mercy, La., costing over $70,000,000. 

Other Kaiser Aluminum expansions now underway 61 
completed curing the past year include the addition o! 
a ninth pot line at the Chalmette, La., reduction plant, 
the nation’s largest; additional extrusion presses at Hale- 
thorpe, Md.; purchase and expansion ef a forging plant 
at Erie, Pa.; purchase ef an aluminum food econtaine! 
Plant at Los Angeles, Calif. 


D. A. Rnoades 


= , and the building of a similai 
facility at Wanatah, Ind. An aluminum exirusion plant 
has also been acquired at Dolton lil.. in the Chicago 
metropoliti n area. At the same time, the -corporation’ 
PAUNTI mMIMmine Onreraticns in Jai ine: win heli Mo Fas 
to a rate of 4.000.000 tens ner ve “4 ee Peli Houbls 

In the corporation’s chemi al and ref actories onera- 
l'on a new basic refractories plant h just beer com- 
pleted st Ceolumbi 1, Ohto, and the olomi minin: 
and ‘ Va'er maenesia facilitis at Natividad “— 1 Mos 
Landi ¢, Calif., are being expanded. The ecaustic-chlorin 
pia! t now under construction at Gre 1erecy, La., is evl- 
ce nce cil thre corporaticon’s increasing interest and ac- 
tivity in the 


important field of indusirial chemicals. 

_ 4 mator development of 1956 fer the U. S. alu:rninum 
industry has been the turning to coal as an economic 
energy scurce for the very large amounts of electricity 
required by the aluminum reduction process. This de- 
velopment was spearheaded by Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemi: at Corporation in its selection of the Ohio River 
Valley as an aluminum production site. In addition to 
coal, the region also offers the advantages of close prox- 
imity to major aluminum-using markets. which help to 
offset constantly rising transportation costs. The com- 
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pany is thus able to move materials from mine to fabri- 
cating plant ina direct line over a short, all-water route 
terminating at the center of a market which accounts for 
709% of U. S. aluminum usage. 

For Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 1956 
marked completion of the company’s first 10 years as 
an aluminum producer. During this period the com- 
pany’s investment in property, plants and equipment has 
srown from $30 million to $354 million, working capital 
from $6 million to $138 million, total assets from $27 
million to $489 million and net worth from $11 million 
to $223 million. Cash dividends paid to stockholders 
have aggregated $50,835,000. 


LEWIS S. ROSENSTIEL 
Chairman of the Board, and President, 
Schenley Industries, Ine. 


A feeling of guarded optimism about the immediate 
future has replaced the doubts of the U. S. liquor in- 
dustry as to whether it would ever share in the nation’s 
current prosperity. After six years of decline, the in- 
dustry’s sales and earnings in 1956 
showed a moderate improvement for 
the second year in a row. Sales for 
1956 are expected to exceed 215,000,- 
000 gallons, up from 200,000,000 in 
955. 

: The rising curve should continue 
into the new year if the industry is 
siven a reasonable atmosphere on 
legislative and regulatory policy, 
particularly with respect to such 
grossly unfair burdens as the Fed- 
eral tax rate of $10.50 a gallon on . cal 
distilled spirits and the tax force-out 7 
law which limits the bonding of > 

liquor to eight years. wai 

Schenley has been a longtime foe Lewis S. Rosenstiel 
of the tax force-out law. claiming 
that it discriminates against the U. S. industry and is 
in favor of foreign distillers. Only the United States has 
a law that forces a distiller to remove spirits from bond 
at the end of eight years whether or not he has a mar- 
ket. Every other country allows a distiller to keep his 
spirits in bond until he has a market. 


The industry is also pressing for tax relief in the form 
of a reduction to $9 a gallon from the present $10.50 
figure. The tax was increased from $9 to the present 
figure in 1951 to meet increased Korean war needs. The 
law raising the rate also called for a return to the $9 
figure within a year after the end of the hostilities. 


These rates compare with $1.10 a gallon following 
Repeal in 1933 and an. excise of $3 a gallon in 1942 be- 
fore World War II increases. 


More aggressive industry merchandising and incteased 
consumer purchase of luxury products are partially 
responsible for the further improvement of the liquor 
business in 1956. The spectacular rise in vodka sales and 
the solid increases marked up for both gin and brandy 
are notable examples. 


New trends in packaging have also helped sales, and 
decanters are increasingly in favor as holiday gifts. The 
popularity of the decanter as a year-round gift should 
srow and provide a further sales plus. 


_ Other factors that should increase sales next year and 
in the years immediately ahead are: 

(1) The rise in the U. S. adult population. 

(2) An increase in “dining out” and a search for 
entertainment away from home. 

(3) A continued trend to quality merchandise which 
will help the industry’s financial position. 

(4) Continuing expansion of self-service and self- 
selection which, in many areas, is just starting. 

(5) Stabilization of brands in established type and 
price brackets. 


The installation of self-selection and self-service at 
the retail level is expected to help check rising operating 
costs. This reduction and the expected increase in the 
dollar value of the individual purchase unit should 
combine to reduce the number of industry business 
failures at the retail level. 


DANIEL T. ROWE 


President, Kings Highway Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York 


The year 1957 opened its eyes on the tightest money 
market in many decades. Each quarter of 1956 wit- 
nessed a steadily mounting demand for capital which 
has not as yet shown signs of leveling off. Business is 
good, so good, in fact, that multitu- 
dinous expansion programs are 
underway. 

Almost all types of construction, 
except residential housing, are on 
the uptrend. Add to this the Federal 
Highway Program and evidence of 
increased outlays already approved 
for other state roads, new schools, 
municipal improvements of many 
kinds and it is easy to understand 
why competition for the dollar has 
pushed interest rates close to the 
ceiling. While current interest rates 
have forced deferment of some ex- 
pansion programs «nd undoubtedly 
will force deferment of many more 
: there are a great many undertakings 
of national and local interest that simply cannot be put 
aside any longer. 

An international pressure, the bottling up of the Suez 











Janiel T Rowe 
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Canal, still further aggravates the situation. The Suez 
incident will undoubtedly have unfavorable repercus- 
slons In Many sectors of our economy later in the year 
when the full effects of Europe’s disiocations will be 
felt. Curtailment and/or cancellation of orders for goods 
will result in inventory accumulations, production slow- 
downs and some unemployment in companies supply- 
ing export items. Offsetting this is the need to step up 
exports of fuel and other necessities to alleviate suffer- 
ing in Europe. 

As to our own local cutlook, real estate sales, while 
substantial, will, we believe, show a further decline for 
the year 1957. Residential starts for the country may 
be under 900,000 if the present trend continues. This 
would be a further decline in the number of starts under 
last year which were roughly 20% under the year before. 
The decline in residential building wiil be more than 
offset by other types of construction despite the higher 
trend of construction costs. This implies a relocation 
of employees from the residential housing field to other 
construction lines, 

An increase to 5% in the interest rate on veterans 

loans, if approved by Congress, should arrest the decline 
in housing starts by easing the stringency in the supply 
of mortgage money, some of which is being withheld 
from the mortgage market by reason of rate. However, 
many institutions either have reached or are reaching 
their mortgage loan limits. 
The country-wide demand for capital has brought 
bond yields to a figure that is attracting funds ordinarily 
reserved for mortgage investments. It appears that bond 
yields will continue to rise. The income return avail- 
able on new issues has the effect of loosening funds now 
frozen in older prime investments bearing substantially 
lower coupon rates. Many investors are seizing present 
opportunities to improve bond portfolio income’ by 
switching out of low yield bonds to higher income Donds. 
Others are switching into more lucrative loans. While 
this selling involves taking substantial losses, these can 
be partially or wholly offset by tax deductions, increased 
income over a few years, or both. The market for gov- 
ernment bonds reflects the urgent need for money. Gov- 
ernment issues have dropped to new lows and may dip 
to still lower levels before a stabilization occurs. 

As many economists and noted persons have pointed 
out. it is of prime importance for people to save con- 
siderably more money. Disposable personal income 
should show a steady rise during the year, but it is 
estimated that personal expenditures will rise almost 
as much. In times such as these when people enjoy good 
incomes and there is little unemployment, it is difficult 
to practice self-denial. We need more real savings to 
help reverse the current trend. 

To sum up, industry is expanding its programs. Fed- 
eral, state and local governments are expanding their 
programs. These factors along with the international 
situation have created an unparalleled demand for cap- 
ital. There are a few, if any, signs of a business slow- 
down or an increase in the supply of money to reverse 
the trend, consequently, it is our view that for the year 
1957 money rates will not ease, barring inflationary 
moves by the government. 
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D. J. RUSSELL 
President, Southern Pacific Company 

Gross operating revenues in 1956 for Southern Pacific 
were up over 1955, but because some requested freight 
rate increases have not been granted and those granted 
have not been sufficient to offset wage increases and 
other costs, net income has declined. 

Our financial ability to carry out 
the capital improvements required is 
hampered on several sides. Regula- 
tory processes delay and often pre- 
vent necessary adjustments of our 
prices to meet rising costs. Outmoded 
restraints prevent us from making 
competitive rates which would im- 
prove earnings. And some state com- 
missions are too reluctant to allow 
the trimming of costly passenger 
train service the public no longer 
wants. We hope that more realistic 
recognition of the relation between 
adequate earnings and adequate serv- 
ice.will be evidenced in future regu- 
lation, 





Donald J. Russell 


However, we are continuing within limits of our finan- 
cial resources to take advantage of as many technologica! 
advances as we can to offset rising costs and to continue 
high standards of transportation service. 

Capita! expenditures in 1956 for needed improvements 
amounted to more than $130 million. Huge sums went 
for new freight cars, increased dieselization, construction 
of new electronic yard facilities and improvements in 
communications, signaling and roadway. 

In 1956, Southern Pacific acquired more than 3,000 new 
freight cars. As of Jan. 1, 1957, we had 10,869 new cars 
on order, not counting another 2,000 refrigerator cars 
ordered for Pacific Fruit Express Company, a jointly 
owned subsidiary. 

Continuing into 1957 is work on Southern Pacific’s 
Great Salt Lake Fill, a $49 million project which entails 
construction of a new solid causeway across that inland 
sea. Enough rock and gravel will be moved to build 
nine Great Pyramids of Cheops, The fill will provide a 
permanent roadbed greatly strengthening the crossing us 
a vital artery of national defense on our Overland Route. 

And during the coming year, Southern Pacific now 
handling over 90% of its traffic by diesels, will add St 
more engine units, brining .its.diesel tleet to more than 
2,000 units. 

We expect the eight-state territory we serve in the 
West and Southwest to maintain its rapid growth, re- 
quiring continued substantial capital expenditures to 
meet the transportation needs of this area. 

From a traffic standpoint, volume of freight handled in 
1957 should about equal 1956. 


Continued on page 106 





$2.88 to $21.24. 





HATS OFF TO THE PAST 


To increase production and reduce costs, Brown Company in the 
last 10 years has invested more than $36 million in plant improve- 
ments and additions to timberlands. 

Over the same period book value of the common stock rose from 


(oats olf to the future 


With its vast New England woodlands, abundant water power, 
newly modernized mills and its laboratories—plus the creative 
minds of its research scientists— Brown Company looks to con- 
tinued progress in the field of pulp, paper and paper products. 


BROWN [tJ COMPANY 


Executive and General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
Mills: Berlin, Gorham, and North Stratford, N. H.; and Corvallis, Ore. 


NIBROC TOWELS & TISSUE * NIBROC PAPERS * KOWTOWLS * BERMICO FIBRE PIPE * ONCO INSOLES 
SOLKA PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC + CHEMICALS * HIGH GRADE LUMBER, VENEER AND PLYWOOD 
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R. E. SALVATI 
President, Island Creek Coal Company 


America’s bituminous coal industry may now defi- 
nitelvy be classed as a “growth industry.” This is some- 
thing new in the picture. While coal has always been 
regarded as supplying a basic need—the evergrowing 
market for energy — it has in the 

ast 35 years seen its competitors 
increase their shares of the energy 
market while its Own share has 
constantly decreased. The result has 
been that, except for war and post- 
war periods, coal has lost position 
absolutely as well as relatively, but 
we in the industry think our losses 
have run their course. It is my be- 
lief, shared by many other coal 
executives, that from 1954 on the 
trend is definitely upward, and that 
the growth in demand can become 
great enough to strain the abilities 
of the coal industry and of trans- 
portation facilities to meet it. 

To provide a capacity sufficient to 
supply this demand, and at the same time replace ex- 
hausting mines. will require billions of dollars of new 
capital—dollars which will be justified only by reason- 
able profit return. 

Because of mechanization of operations both under- 
ground and aboveground, the capital cost of developing 
new coal mines has risen sharply. The greater quantities 
of coal consumed by large enterprises have made large 
output mines desirable. These two factors combine, to 
make larger corporate organizations necessary and are, 
therefore, promoting mergers, consolidations, and pur- 
chases. The current trend toward larger scale organiza- 
tions is both necessary and healthy. 

Our company is recognizing the trend toward larger 
corporate units. In the last two years or so it has made 
three major acquisitions. It is my expectation that the 
company will continue to grow as desirable acquisitions 
can be made. It is our policy not to grow merely for the 
sake of growth, but only where we think we can, by 
so doing, increase the value and earnings of our existing 
stock. 

For the year 1957 I can only express optimism. I have 
no hesitancy in saying that we in Island Creek see a 
bright future for the coal industry and that we intend 
to plan and work for an increasing share of that future 
for Island Creek. 

The task ahead is not an easy one. No industry can 
satisfy a growth demand such as that projected for coal 
without encountering difficult problems. Like other coal 
producers, Island Creek is faced with the problem of 
finding the capital with which to finance its expansion. 
We in management are naturally striving for increased 
profits as «a means of providing a large part of the 
needed capital. As a “career company” dedicated to coal, 
and as a leader in the coal industry, we of Island Creek 
face the future with optimism and contidence. 


BRIG. GENERAL DAVID SARNOFF 


Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


R. E. Salvati 


For the year 1956, business volume of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America will total approximately $1,125,- 
000,000—an increase of about 6% over 1955 and exceed- 
ing the billion dollar figure for the second time in 
RCA’s 37-year history. While final 
figures for the year are not yet 
available, and are subject to final 
audit, it is estimated that profit, 
before Federal Income Taxes, will 
be about $80 million. Net profit 
after taxes is estimated to be about 
$40 million. After preferred divi- 
dends, this is equal to approximately 
$2.60 per common share. This com- 
pares with $3.16 a share earned 
in 1955. 

The decrease in profit this year is 
caused mainly by higher costs of 
labor and materials and the lower 
prices at which black-and-white TV 
sets and tubes were sold in a highly 
competitive market. Dividends to 
stockholders declared for the year 1956 amounted to 
$23,981,000 (preferred, $3,153,000: common, $20,828,000). 
This amounts to $1.50 per common share. The number 
of common shares outstanding is 13,850,000. RCA em- 
ployment totaled 83,000 persons, and of that number 
8,000 are employed overseas. 

Government business accounted for 20% of the total 
volume and the current backlog of Government orders 
is approximately $325,000,000. 


During 1956, RCA spent nearly $60,000,000 on im- 
provements and expansion of facilities. 





David Sarnoff 


Color Television 


It is well to recall that throughout the past year 
many statements have been made publicly about the 
status of color television in the United States. Some of 
these were made by well-intentioned people interested 
in the progress of a new art and the promise of a new 
industry. Others were made by those whose objective is 
to retard the progress of color television in order to 
serve their short-term purposes. In every pioneering 
industry there are those who prefer to see the other 
fellow undertake the risks of initial investments and do 
the spade work while they watch and wait. Sometimes 
they even try to impede the progress of the pioneer, 
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For RCA, which has pioneered in world-wide radio 
communications, in radio broadcasting, in black-and- 
white television, in electronics and compatible color, 
such man-made roadblocks do not represent a new 
experience! We recall, for example, that when RCA 
pioneered and established black-and-white TV, there 
were those in the industry who labelled us as ‘“Tele- 
visionaries” and the head of one company asserted 
publicly that “television is economically so unsound that 
it will never succeed.” As late as 1946, an officer oi 
the same company testified before the Federal Com- 
nunications Commission, “We are not making and do 
not plan to make any black-and-white receivers.” : 

But several years later, after RCA had demonstrated, 
beyond peradventure, the great success of TV and that 
the public embraced it eagerly, these same folks jumped 
on the bandwagon and “‘reaped where they had not sown.” 

History often repeats itself, and I suspect that the 
same pattern will emerge in color TV as did in black- 
and-white TV. Today, we hear arguments in~ some 
quarters that it will be years before color can reach the 
stage of profitable operations, etc. Moreover, some other 
irrespensible statements have been made that in its 
efforts to establish and promote color television as a 
new and regular service to the public, RCA has, this 
year, poured untuld millions of dollars into this under- 
taking. 

Although it is unusual for a _ private corporation 
engaged in a highly competitive enterprise to disclose 
figures relating to a new segment of its business, I feel, 
nevertheless, that the interests of RCA stockholders, and 
the industry generally, would be constructively served 
if the record of the actual facts of the situation were 
made public. Accordingly, here is the record, and here 
are the facts. 

RCA introduced, for the first timé, simplified large- 
screen 21-inch compatible color TV receivers for the 
Fall of 1955. During the remaining few months of that 
year, a small quantity of these sets was produced and 
sold; the major portion was sold in 1956. To date we 
have sold and delivered 102,000 of these 21-inch color 
sets. During this period we also sold and delivered 
color picture tubes, color components and equipment. 
The total factory billing price of all these color sales 
amounted to approximately $58,000,000. 

After accounting for this year’s costs of color develop- 
ments and improvements, the extra costs of training 
personnel, of advertising and promotion campaigns in- 
volved in launching a new product and service, and 
the costs of providing color programs on the air, 
the net loss (after Federal Taxes) of all RCA color 
activities for 1956 amounted to approximately $6,900,000. 
This is certainly a reasonable expenditure to lay the 
foundation for a business that promises substantial 
profits in the near future. 

Such “starting up” expenditures are inescapable for 
anyone who would pioneer and lead the way in a new 
field. The first year’s efforts to tool up and mass 
produce automobiles, or black-and-white television sets, 
and bring them to the market also entailed losses. But 
the subsequent years produced handsome profits that 
more than made up for the earlier losses. Moreover, a 
position of leadership was established in tue mausuy 
for the organization that pioneered. 

In color television, as in black-and-white, there was 
the additional requirement to provide programs on the 
air beiore sales of receiving sets could be made, and 
the need to build up a reasonable circulation before ad- 
vertising sponsors could be attracted to the new medium. 


Color TV Outlook 


As we enter 1957, the question is—What will the 
New Year bring? I believe that it will. bring increased 
color television—more color programs will be broadcast 
and more people will buy color sets for their homes. 
Also, color television will expand in many fields of use- 
fulress in addition to broadcasting; for example, medical, 
industrial and educational TV as well as for closed- 
circuit theatre-TV, sales presentations, and inter-depart- 
ment store shopping. 

The year 1957 will witness acceleration’on all fronts 
of color TV as a new dimension in entertainment, 
education, news and sports, as well as advertising and 
merchandising. And because of the progress we achieved 
in 1956, it seems reasonable to expect that some other 


manutacturers will follow us and enter the color TV 
tield before long. Competition in color programs and 
in sales of color sets will stimulate sponsorship and 


accelerate growth of the industry. 

RCA’s goal for color television in “It957 is to produce 
and sell 250,000 color sets, to double the number of color 
pregrams on the air, to attract sponsors to the new and 
productive medium, and to encourage others in the 
industry to enter the field. 

Barring unforeseen circumstances, we expect, on this 
volume to earn, during the second half of 1957, a modest 
profit on the color sets and color tubes we sell. There- 
after, profits from operations in all branches of color 
TV should be substantial. 


RCA is firmly convinced that color television 
provide a greater and more interesting service to 
public, a profitable business for broadcasters, 
facturers, distributors and dealers, and a 
medium for advertisers. The future of 
in color. 


will 
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National Broadcasting Company 

The National Broadcasting Company, which was or- 
ganized in 1926 as a service of RCA, observed its 
Thirtieth Anniversary in 1956. Its avowed purpose was 
“to provide the best programs available for broadcasting 
in the United States,” and the hope was expressed that 
every event of national importance might be broadcast 
throughout the nation. The NBC has steadily adhered to 
that premise both in radio and television. Eight national! 


political campaigns have been broadcast by the radio 
network and five have been on TV. The second jn- 
auguration of President Eisenhower on January 20, 1957, 
will be broadcast on a world-wide basis. 

Measured by the quality of its programs and financial] 
results, NBC made its thirtieth year the greatest year 
in its history. 

Research Achievements 

In locking ahead to 1957, it is helpful to consider what 
transpired in research and engineering in 1956. To illus- 
trate, on October 1, 1956, RCA scientists demonstrated 
the following new developments and several unique 
applications including: 

A magnetic tape recorder for both color and black- 
and-white TV for broadcast: use. 

A home ‘“Hear-and-See” magnetic tape player which 
plays television programs, or phonograph records which 
are recorded on magnetic tape, so that they can be seen 
as well as heard through standard television receivers. 

A room cooled or heated by electronic panels, opera- 
ting in complete silence and with no moving parts. The 
system either cools or heats simply by reversing the flow 
of electronic current. Also a _ noiseless electronic 
refrigerator with no moving parts. 

An electronic amplifier of light which amplifies by 
up to 1,000 times the brightness of projected light; and 
an application of it in the form of an amplifying fluoro- 
scope for industrial X-ray use. 

In time, these developments will find their way to 
the market place. They will serve the public, benefit 
industry and open immense fields for further explora- 
tion and invention. RCA engineers and merchandisers 
are studying the commercial aspects of these inventions, 
all of which hold great promise. 


Electronics For Defense 


During 1956 RCA undertook various new electronic 
projects related to guided missile weapon systems, 
electronic controls for jet aircraft, fire-control systems, 
airborne communications ane air traffic control. 


Electronics for Home and Industry 
RCA’s continued research and engineering programs 


produced the following results: Weather radar for 
commercial airlines and smaller planes, transistors, 
electronic computors, stereophonic sound, increased 


popularity of high fidelity phonograph records, expanded 
traffic over RCA’s global radiotelegraph network and 
extensicn of TEX, RCA’s international customer-to- 
customer teleprinter exchange service. 


RCA Objectives 


RCA is engaged in the fullest possible development 
of electronics as a science, art and industry. We are 
dedicated to continued pioneering and research, and to 
the engineering and production of instruments and 
systems of quality, dependability and usefulness. RCA 
strives to contribute in every possible way to the 
national security of the United States, to the progress of 
industry generally, to the advance and improvement of 
services to the public, and to the pre-eminence of this 
country in international communications. 

There is the most vigorous competition in all fields 
of the Corporation’s activities and this is a healthy sign 
of the promise of the art and industry in which we are 
engaged. RCA’s cbjective is to meet the competition 
successfuily, to earn a reasonable return on its invest- 
ment, to safeguard the interest of its employees and 
stockholders and to fulfill its responsibilities to the 
nation and the public. 


NORMAN IL. SCHAFLER 
President, Consolidated Diesel Electric Corporation 


Sales of aircraft ground support and auxiliary services, 
closely allied to the aircraft industry’s anticipated record 
output this year of commereial aircraft and guided mis- 
stles, should, soar to new highs in 1957. The year will 
further disclose a continued and un- 
precedented. emphasis upon - product 
research and development. Advanecd 
models of manned and unmanned 
aircraft, featuring electronic systems 
deemed fantastic only a few yveurs 
ago, will require servicing;: testine. 
and component equipment combining 
the very best in modern design and 
performance, 

As a leader in its field, Consoli- 
dated Diesel Electric Corporation has 
seen its volume of business increase 
sharply each year since its devel- 
opment of the first multi-purpose 
ground support units for jet aircraft 
in 1950. Con Diesel’s 1957 produc- 
tion will include ground servicing 
and starting equipment for supersonic aircraft such as 
the United States Air Force F-100, F-101, F-104. and 
I'-105; test equipment for General Motors, Glenn L. Mar- 
tin, General Electric, Holley Carburetor, and others; and 
generator sets for primary power in military radar 1n- 
stallations, and in ground control for commercial aircra!t. 

Con Diesel has consistently emphasized new product 
research and development. This emphasis was never more 
apparent nor important than it is today. Thus, in Cor 
Diesel’s case, tully 15% of our employees are engaged in 
research, engineering and engineering support activitics. 

As a result of one of our research efforts, Con Diesel is 
today pointing the way to a new concept of moving com- 
mercial jet transports on the eround without the noise, 
heat and blast of jet engines. This concept was presented 
recently to the Air Transport Association of America, 


Norman I. Schafler 


Continued on page 108 
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South Jersey 


South Jersey Gas was formed 


in 1947 by the merger of two 
wholly-owned subsidiaries’ of 
Public Service Corporation of 


New Jersey, the stock being dis- 
tributed to steckholders o1 the 
latter company, During 1950-55 
the company acquired four neigh- 
boring gas properties, enlarging its 
operations. It now serves 78 com- 
munities in an area of about 2,000 
square miles in the southern part 
of New Jersey, with an estimated 
population of 427,000. The latter 
figure compares with 301,000 in 
1940, a gain of over 40%, and 
growth in the area continues at a 
rate above state and _ national 
averages. 

The area served is well diversi- 
fied between the resort business in 
Atlantic City, truck and poultry 
farming, and light industry. In- 
custries or their products include 
garment making, petroleum re- 
fining, dyes and paints, glass, 
steel, asbestos, cement, plastic 
products and large scale proces- 
sing of farm products (Seabrook 
Farms, etc.). 

There is relatively small seasonal 
fluctuation in the number of cus- 
tomers served in the resort area. 
Active customers in August totaled 
75,000, dropping only to 73,000 in 
October. Atlantic City is a year- 
round resort, catering to many 
conventions, and only about 2,000 
customers close their homes dur- 
ing the winter. 


Prior to 1951 the company 
manufactured carbureted water 
gas, which’ greatly restricted 


space-heating and industrial sales. 
Advent of natural gas in 1951 pro- 
vided considerable stimulus, re- 
Gcucing costs and increasing supvly. 
Heating value of the gas being 
over twice that of manufactured 
gas, effective capacity of the dis- 
tributing system was doubled. 
Rates were reduced about 10% 
to promote space-heating and in- 
dustrial sales, and larger amounts 
were appropriated for sales and 
advertising. 

Gas sales increased from 1.3 
billion cf in 1948 to 8.2 billion (on 
a Camparable basis) in 1955; and 
revenues from $3.7 million to an 
estimated $11 million in 1956 and 
anticinoted €19 32 million in 1957. 
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Gas Company 


The company is now serving 
over 18,000 heating customers vs. 


2,600 in 1948, and annual sales 
per residential customer more 
than doubled. During the past 


three years over 80% of all homes 
built near the company’s mains 
have been equipped with gas for 
space-heating, cooking and water 
heating. Saturation on_ space- 
heating is ony 24% and grows 
about 4% a year. The saturation 
of gas ranges is now about 90%, 
water heaters 62%, refrigerators 
6% and gas dryers only 4%. Over 
£5% of the hotels and restaurants 
in the company’s area now use 
gas for cooking, and other sales 
to commercial customers have in- 
creased substantially. Industrial 
sales are also important, large 
purchasers of gas including du- 
Pont, Armstrong Cork, Owens- 
Tilinois Glass, Seabrook Farms, 
Owens Corning Fibreglas, etc. The 
large industrial customers buy 
both firm and interruptible gas 
and there is a ready market for 
interruptible gas at _ profitable 
rates, especially in view of recent 
increases in prices of coal and 
oil. Some gas is sold to New 
Jersey Natural Gas Company for 
resale. 

The company began to buy gas 
in 1951 from Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line, but was unable to 
cbtain all the natural gas required 
for peak loads and for potential 
industrial sales. However, late in 
1955 the company obtained a sub- 
stantial increase in the amount of 
gas and this was further increased 
recently, so that it is now getting 
over twice the initial amount, and 
another increase is expected in 
1959. Manufactured gas, propane, 
and stored gas are available in 
emergencies. 

Under the original contract with 
Transcontinental, rates were fixed 
at 28¢ and this cost rose to about 
34¢ two years ago. It has remained 
practically constant since’ then 
and no increase in cost is expected 
for scme time. Due to operation 
of certain rate adjustment clauses 
and negotiations with industrial 
customers, the increased cost of 


gas had only.a minor effect on 
residential bills, and the com- 
pany’s rates are still lower than 
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before the Korean War whereas 
other fuel prices have increased 
substantially. 

The capital structure is simple 
and conservative, present ratios 
(including short-term notes) being 
about 52% debt and 48% equity. 
Of the present plant account of 
about $26 million, some 58% has 
been constructed in the last ten 
years. 

The company is optimistic re- 
garding future trends in the South 
Jersey area, particularly along the 
Delaware River Valley. This river 
is now said to be the largest fresh 
water “port” in the world. The 
new Walt Whitman Bridge in 
South Philadelphia, together with 
connecting highway facilities. 
should give a further impetus to 
suburban developments and at- 
tract more industries to South 
Jersey. Favorable tax rates, ac- 
cessibility to large metropolitan 
markets and ample supplies of 
water and gas are _ influencing 
many industrial companies. 

The stock has been selling re- 
cently at 25% on the Philadel- 
phia-Baltimore Stock Exchange, 
and based on the current dividend 
rate of $1.40 the yield approwxi- 
mates 5.5% vs. an industry average 
of 5.2%. President Kendall 
recently stated, “I have every 
reason to believe that the Board 
of Directors will increase the rate 
of payout as earnings increase.” 

(There is some conjecture that 
the rate may be raised at the 
next meeting around Feb. 25, 
although the last increase was 
made last May.) The company 
earned $2.12 in the 12 months 
ended November, and Mr. Ken- 
dall estimates 1957 earnings in a 
range of $2.20-$2.25. In 1958, with 
five million cf additional gas per 
day, a further increase in earnings 
seems likely. At the recent price 
the stock sold at about 12 times 
earnings vs. an industry average 
of 13. 


Household Finance 
Debentures Offered 


An underwriting group headed 
jointly by Lee Higginson Corp., 
White, Weld & Co. and William 
Blair & Co., on Jan. 15 offered 
publicly an issue of $30,000,000 
Household Finance Corp. 45.3% 
debentures, due Jan. 15, 1977, at 
99.03% and accrued interest, to 
yield 4.70% to maturity. The of- 
fering was quickly oversubscribed. 

Household Finance will use the 
net proceeds from the sale of de- 
bentures to reduce short - term 
bank loans and to provide addi- 
tional lendable funds. 

The debentures will be non- 
callable for 10 years. The initial 
optional call price starting on 
Jan. 15, 1967 will be 101. The 
sinking fund is calculated to re- 
tire 662% of the issue prior to 
maturity. 

Household Finance, incorpo- 
rated in 1925. is the successor to a 
business established in 1878. Gen- 
eral headquarters are in Chicago 
and a total of 800 consumer loan 
offices are operated in the United 
States and Canada. On Sept. 30, 
1956, a total of $518,670,529 was 
outstanding in customer notes 
receivable, representing 1,594,903 
loans. 

In the 10-year period 1946- 
1955, total operating revenues 
have increased from $23,930,055 
to $97,133,643, and net income has 
risen from $5,669,090 to $16,877,- 
670. For the first nine months 
of 1956 operating revenues 
amounted to $85,146,758 and net 
income $16,606,886. 


Ferm Home Loan Assoc. 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Home Loan 
Associates has been formed with 
offices at 7 South Dearborn Street 
to engage in a securities business 
Officers are Ben H. Hazen, Presi- 
dent; Walter H. Dreier, Vice-Presi- 
dent: and Louis W. Grant, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Stock on Market 


The largest secondary offering 
of common stock in months was 
made on Jan. 15 with the offering 
of 964,454 shares of common stock 
of Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. by 
a group of underwriters headed by 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co. and Stephens, Inc. The stock 
was priced at $22 per share. The 
shares, comprising 21% of out- 
standing Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
common stock, were owned by 
Tri-Continental Financial Corp. 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas, is an 
integrated natural gas company 
engaged in the production and 
distribution of natural gas in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Texas. It 
also operates extraction plants for 
the processing of natural gas and 
engages in the exploration for and 
production of gas and oil. On Oct. 
31, 1956 the company distributed 
gas at retail in 151 communities 
and environs, having an estimated 
population of 1,000,000. 

Operating revenues in the 12 
months to Oct. 31, 1956 amounted 
to $54,767,757, of which $42,891,313 
were derived from natural gas 
sales, $10,120,680 from extracted 
products and $1,755,764 from other 
sources. Net income for the period 
was $6,901,344, equal to $1.50 on 
the 4,599,945 common shares cur- 
rently outstanding. 

A dividend of 30 cents a share 
was paid on the common stock 
during the fourth quarter of 1956 
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and dividends of 25 cents a share 
were paid in each of the first three 
quarters of the year. In addition 
to the cash dividends, a stock divi- 
dend of 10% was distributed on 
Nov. 21, 1956. The company also 
paid a 10% stock dividend late im 
1955 in addition to cash dividends 
paid during the year. 


Babcock Director 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany has announced the election 
as a director of Charles H. Bab- 
cock, a senior partner of the 
brokerage and investment firm 
of Reynolds & Company. Mr. Bab- 
cock will take the place on the 
board of directors of W. T. 
Smither, who is retiring on Feb. 1. 

Mr. Babcock was one of the 
three original partners of Rey- 
nolds & Company when that firm 
was organized in 1931. For a num- 
ber of years prior to that time, 
he was associated with the Guar- 
anty Company in New York and 
Philadelphia. He is a director of 
Mercantile Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, Security Life & Trust 
Company and Piedmont Publish- 
ing Company, Vice-President and 
Treasurer of Z. Smith Reynolds 
Foundation, Inc., and President 
and Treasurer of Mary Reynolds 
Babcock Foundation, Inc. 


J. F. Conlon Opens 


LAS VEGAS, Nev. — John F. 
Conlon is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 727 South 
Fifth Street. 


It takes cable to carry 
power to the consumer 


And as long as America’s homes and industries use electri- 
cal power, Rome Cable Corporation will have a vital role 


to fulfill. 


You see, there’s a lot more involved in making cable 
than simply putting some insulation on a piece of wire. 
A wealth of scientific research has preceded virtually 
every significant cable development, and then it usually 
takes all the knowledge obtained through years of practi- 
cal experience to put these new developments into use. 

Rome Cable Corporation—as an independent wire, ca- 
ble, and conduit manufacturer—has contributed in full 
measure to both the development and utilization of new 
cable ideas. We plan to continue doing the same in the 
future. Rome Cable Corporation, Rome, New York. 
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nd has occasioned widespread interest among airlines 
:nd air frame manufacturers, 

in the field of generating equipment, our enginecrs 
have developed recently a unique, completely automatic 

sower unit which recommends itself for application by 
he Armed Forces, particularly at remote radar installa- 
ions. Commercial applications in 1957 will extend to 
,ospitals and other areas where power failure, even foi 
short period, might be disastrous. 

The company in 1956 produced a substantial volume of 
-utomatic and semi-automatic test stands and equipment, 
f advanced design, and we anticivate a greatly expanded 
wroduction of such units this year as a result of acceler- 
ated requirements by both the aviation and automotive 
industries. 

The company’s operating subsidiaries also are geared 
‘or important advances in the vear ahead. Consolidated 
\vionics Corporation, which entered upon full-scale op- 
‘rations for the first time in 1956, will intensify its ac- 
tivities in applied research, development, design, and 
procuction in the fields of automation, electronics, and 


figital data reduction. Consolidated Diesel Electric Cor-- 


yoration of Canada, Ltd. began operations in August, 
956, and consequently will experience in 1957 its first 
‘ull year of production in fields closely allied to the bur- 
seoning expansion of Canadian industry and military 
snd commercial air power. 

These projected programs and developments under- 
core our belief that 1957 will be a record year for air- 
craft ground support and auxiliary services generally. 


ARTHUR J. SCHMITT 


President, Amphenol Electronics Corporation 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven will prove to be 
another outstanding year for the electronics industry; 
i continuation of expansion of manufacturing facilities 
ind of products, services and applications is expected. 
And this will be necessary, for there 
are many problems to be solved by 
electronics. 

Guided missiles and aircraft now 
in the design stage will operate at 
speeds and altitudes even more fan- 
tastic than in present operations. 
Control of these devices is so com- 
plex that man must rely upon elec- 
tronic equipment almost exclusively. 
There, then, are new challenges to 
the electronics industry, for a new 
phenomenon is being encountered— 
the thermal barrier. The ICBM, for 
example, will meet relatively simple 
temperature problems as it fires to 
above the atmosphere. But as it falls 
earthward it will accelerate to an es- 
‘imated specad of Mach 20 and the shockwave tempera- 
ure around its warhead will be over 45,000 degrees F. 
New materials, new fabricating methods must be per- 
‘ected to allow passage without melting, and electronic 
guidance equipment must function under these condi- 
ions. The heart of these equipments is composed af 
‘omponents which must operate perfectly to allow equip- 
ment reliability. 

As equipment depends vpon components, so equip- 
ment manufacturers depend upon the component manu- 
vacturer. Everything from capacitators to connectors is 
being supplied for electronics by these vital members 
of the industry. On each stands the responsibility for 
esearch and development, engineering skill and product 
quality. Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven will 
heir response to these requirements. 


MALCOLM A. SCHWEIKER 
President, American Encaustic Tiling Company 

_Many alert architects of the country recognize cerainic 
ile as an excellent medium for imaginative contempo- 
sary design and as a source of live vibrant color for the 
*xterior facings of large as well as smaller buildings. 
Jutstanding examples of this trend 
ire on the Pacific Coast, Kansas City, 
he East and in Florida. This devel- 
pment is new in the United States 
cut not in Europe where it is quite 
‘ommon in Italy, Spain, Germany 
ind Norway and Sweden. If ceramic 
ile was used on a per capita aver- 
ge in the U.S. A. as in these Euro- 
ean countries, the consumption 
if ceramic tile in the United States 
vould be doubled. 

The Tile industry is vigorous and 
he advertising and promotion by in- 
lividual manufacturers and the Tile 
Council of America has greatly 
nelped to broaden the use of tile in 
liversified types of buildings. 
The continuing large volume of construction of new 

hospitals and schools will continue to be an important 
market for ceramic tile during 1957 and it is expected 
ihat these projects will use more ceramic tile in 1957 
than was used by schools and hospitals in 1956. 

The decline in construction of new homes will be sub- 
stantially offset by the increase in renovation of older 
tiomes. Renovation has always been an important mar- 
&et for ceramic tile. The experience of the Tile Industry 
is that when new home construction declines, the tile 
contractor then develops home renovation work. How- 
ever, several months usually elapse for the tile contrac- 
sor to adjust himself to the changing market. 

The decorator, architect and the 
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broadened the market for ceramic tile in the larger 
homes to include the use of tile in sun rooms, porches, 
living and dining rooms as well as in addition to the 
usual tiled kitchen and powder room. The trend to 
larger famiiies and to larger homes results in more 
bathrooms and larger kitchens and the use of more 
ceramic tile. 

The continuing expansion of the population requires 
more food manufacturing plants, milk processing and 
industrial plants, most of which use ceramic tile and are 
sources of an expanded market. 

Ceramic tile for a number of years was in short supply 
due to the rapid increases of building construction. How- 
ever, the manufacturing facilities have been steadily in- 
creased over the years and now tile is in ample supply 
to promptly meet the needs of the building industry. 

During 1956 our company completed a plant enlarge- 
ment program which began in 1954 which cost approxi- 
mately $3,500,000. As a result, our manufacturing capac- 
ity at the end of 1956 is 50% greater than during the 
year 1955 and we are now in position to promptly meet 
the requirements of our customers and avoid the slower 
deliveries that were common to the Tile Industry last 
year. 

The sales of our company for 1956 will be over 20% 
greater than in 1955 and profits will be greater than 1956 
after absorbing the costs of placing new manufacturing 
units in production. 

Present conditions indicate that 1957 will be a good 
building year and that the Tile Industry will at least 
keep or probably increase its share of the building mar- 
ket, We expect our company in 1957 to hold or improve 
its share of the ceramic tile market compared with 1956. 


w. C. SCOTT 


Executive Vice-President and General Manager 
Outboard Marine Corporation 


Outboard Marine Corporation looks to another year 
of growth in 1957. Plant facilities totaling 46% of pres- 
ent area are nearing completion. Machinery and equip- 
ment are being installed to produce an estimated 25%, 
increase in sales over 1956. Under- 
lying our optimism is the funda- 
mental buoyancy of the economy. 
But more important is the ever- 
increasing interest in water sports 
which continues to tax our out- 
board motor productive facilities. 

The home owner, unable to find 
help and unwilling to care for his 
lawn the old-fashioned way, is turn- 
ing more and more to power lawn 
mowers. 

The need for increased produc- 
tivity in the woods to meet growing 
demand for pulp, paper and lumber 
is leading toward complete mechani- 
zation with power chain saws. 

In addition to our “home” markets 
in the United States and Canada, world markets have 
been growing at an even faster rate. Fuel rationing 
may cause temporary setbacks in Western Europe, but 
losses there we believe will be largely offset in other 
areas. 

The strong forces underlying our markets must be 
nourished and aggressively exploited, however, if we 
are to realize our forecasts. Substantially increased 
sales and advertising expenditures are planned along 
enterprising lines. Planned obsolescence is a relatively 
new factor in the outboard motor market which has 
stimulated sales. Engineering and research budgets have 
been stepped up to keep product improvement and 
change moving at an accelerated pace. 

Increasing labor and materials costs must be met 
through more efficient plant and equipment. Greater 
emphasis is being placed on our regular cost reduction 
activities. New methods and processes are constantly 
under study and adopted as cost savings can be dem- 
onstrated. 

Competition 
stronger. 
bear 





W. C. Scot 


for the disposable dollar will grow 
We feel such aggressive steps to meet it should 
fruit. 


FRANCIS P. SEARS 
Chairman of the Board, 

The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 

For 1957 I expect a prosperous vear witha gain in dollar 
volume of sales though the gain in unit sales may be 
slight. Public utilities seem surest of a gain in both units 
oft sales and gross receipts with a noticeable increase in 
net earnings. The automobile busi- 
ness will not equal 1955 in units of 
sales nor in net earnings since the 
increased price for cars will not equal 
the added 
terials. 

Residential builcing will not equal 
the past few vears: I think this is 
proper for it has seemed to me that 
the government was riding for a fall 
in allowing VA loans with no down- 
payment whatever required and with 
the current charges usually less than 
rentals, especially where rentals have 
been unfairly controlled. The G.1.’s 
could walk out at any time without 
any loss at all. Steel prices will 
probably be generally raised again 
and again until the labor union leaders agree to base 
wages on productivity and cost of li, ng. The 


system of paralyzing strikes is causing many 


costs for wages and ma- 


Francis P. Sears 


present 


losses to 








both labor and capital. However, the prospect is for 


big demand for steel throughout the whole year. The 
cost to erect a new steel plant is now about three times 
as much as the book value of present plants. 

Oil companies are bound to do well since the. Suez 
Canai is not likely to be in use for many months with 
resulting overwhelming demand for oil trom this country, 

There is such an insatiable demand for pulp and paper. 
largely to supply the advertising pages in the daily news- 
papers, that a prosperous year for the paper companies 
seems assured, though the competition is intense. 

The enormous Federal Government program for road 
building indicates big business for the contractors, but 
care must be taken not to construct free roads unneces- 
sarily competing with the many toll roads constructed in 
recent years. Perhaps the safest solution would be tor 
the Federal Government to assume the obligation of the 
toll road bonds. 

Chemical companies, rubber companies, banks and 
many industrials should have a good year though their 
stock prices may not rise. There is not likely to be any 
large general increase in stock market prices, though, 
of course, special circumstances will affect various issues. 

The demand for money indicates that the cost of bor- 
rowing may increase, but there is a good deal of money 
available for desirable purchases as was evidenced by 
the rapid sale of an issue of about $165 million’ of a bond 
issue just before Christmas, almost all to noninstitutional 
investors. The cost of money is not likely to reach any 
such figures as were experienced nearly 30 years ago 
before the New Dealers created artificially low rates. 

The cost of living will probably continue to increase, 
and this makes it evident that people scould carry much 
more life insurance, so I expect a very satisfactory year 
in our business. 

We expect that over $6 billion will be paid by the life 
insurance companies to policyholders and their families 
and that nearly $6 billion of new capital will be made 
available from life insurance for the financing of the 
country. 

Total sales of new life insurance amount to about $55.6 
billion in 1956 compared with $48.4 billion in 1955 and 
$45.4 billion in 1954. We expect a new record in 1957 
of probably over $60 billion. Life insurance in force at 
the close of 1957 is estimated to be $450 billion which 
is three times the amount in force 12 years ago. 


CARROL M. SHANKS 


President, The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


_ Total life insurance sales during the past year con- 
tinued to forge ahead strongly, reaching new high levels. 
Ordinary sales exceeded the 1955 total by about 14%, 
while purchases of Group insurance rose 18% above 
the 1955 mark. In addition to rais- 
ing their life insurance protection 
by a greater amount than ever be- 
fore, American families also received 
more in life insurance benefits than 
in any previous year—about $5.8 
billion. 

The outlook for the economy as 
a whole during the coming year in- 
dicates further substantial life in- 
surance gains. Gross national prod- 
uct in 1957 should exceed $430 bil- 
lion, and a rate of $440 billion be- 
fore year-end is not improbable. 
Total outout will be supported by 
M. Shanks a continued upward surge of as 

much as $5 billion in business ex- 

penditures on plant and equipment. 
Consumer spending is likely to rise by about $10 bil- 
lion, and Federal, state, and local government expen- 
ditures will be up by $4-5 billion. Although the number 
of housing starts will fall slightly below this year’s 
1,100,009, expenditures on residential construction will 
probably come very close to equalling the 1956 total of 
$15.4 billion. The economy as a whole will be pressing 
the limit of current productive capacity. 
General prosperity, a growing population, and higher 
family incomes will make 1957 another year of great 
opportunity for the life insurance industry. Total in- 
dustry sales will undoubtedly establish a new high 
record, surpassing the performance of 1956 by a sub- 
stantial margin. It is likely that life insurance in force 
per family will reach $8,000 by the close of 1957, com- 
pared to $6,900 at the 1955 year-end. 
_ Although the outlook for general business and for the 
life insurance industry in 1957 is an encouraging one, | 
am nevertheless seriously concerned by current and 
prospective price trends. Total spending by all groups 
during the coming year is likely to iner vase by over 
$20 billion, but the increase in the labor force along 
with improved productivity will probably not perm!! 
an Increase Of more than $16 billion in real output. The 
upward pressure on prices will therefore continue. 

The problem of inflation is the most serious economi¢ 
threat facing us today. In the period 1946-53, the pur- 
chasing power of the U. S. dollar fell 26%. Although 
prices remained remarkably stable from 1953 to the 
middie of 1956, the upward trend has now been resumed 
with inflation having stolen another 2% from the buying 
power of our incomes during 1956. : 

In facing up to the problem of inflation we must 
realize that monetary and fiscal policy cannot do the 
job alone. It is of course essential that the Federal! 
Reserve and the Treasury continue existing sound pol- 
icles aimed at holding spending within our productive 
capacity. But we cannot throw the whole job on Gov- 
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Ideal and Working Concepts 
Of Full Employment 


or imagined benefits of farm price 
<upports, standard wage laws, and 
whatever controls are entailed in 
(a) voluntary union membership; 
or (b) the strictures of union 
shop, closed shop, or hiring hall. 

Similarly, can our profession 
supply either clear-cut criteria or 
compelling insights to guide our 
national choices between types of 
competition that tend to maxi- 
mize productive employment and 
those that curtail it, or between 
private and public expressions of 
economic enterprise? The Em- 
ployment Act challenges us to 
supply the policy-maker both with 
formal ideals and with workable 
ad hoc approximations covering 
these issues. 

Important as is this three-di- 
mensional area of policy choices— 
among freedoms, forms of com- 
petition, and channels of enter- 
prise — to our promotion of 
sustained maximum production, 
still more baffling ambiguity and 
ambivalence confront us in the 
Act’s qualification of the full em- 
ployment goal by such phrases as 
“general welfare needs and 
obligations (of the Federal Gov- 
ernment) and other consid- 
erations of national policy.” Space 
does not permit even the outlining 
of the multifarious issues that are 
suggested by these broad phrases. 
But both economists and business- 
men most often invoke them on 
one side or the other of the argu- 
ment over fullness of employment 
vis-a-vis stability of the dollar. 

As a mere verbal matter, re- 
solving this inflation issue might 
seem easy and obvious: follow 
policies of freer private and pub- 
lic spending to stimulate employ- 
ment up to but not beyond the 
point where’ further pressure 
raises the index of prices rather 
than the production index. But 
such a criterion becomes distress- 
ingly amorphous once we look at 
its terms more closely, As already 
noted, the actual fullness of em- 
ployment is objectively indeter- 
minate—a matter of opinion of 
the policy-maker, the interest- 
group spokesman, even the indi- 
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vidual. Likewise the point at 
which price changes up and down 
In varying degrees become infla- 
tion with a capital “I” is indeter- 
minate or relative to conflicting 
definitions of the term. 

But even with both goal posts 
shrouded in fog, economists should 
have not great difficulty in decid- 
ing which team they are playing 
on. There has been a growing 
Judgment in the economic think- 
ing of our times—that is, times of 
postwar prosperity and persistent 
boom—that a steady inflationary 
creep should be the consciously 
chosen alternative to intermittent 
or marginal non-use of potential 
labor. It is argued that adequate 
growth of the economy cannot be 
attained except through the injec- 
tion of “new money” each year. 
Proponents of such a view would 
keep this accelerator pedal pressed 
to the floor boards, reposing con- 
fidence in the brakes to hold in 
any emergency and trusting also 
that momentum will not carry the 
car off the road even when brakes 
are doing all that is physically 
possible. They expect the Con- 
gress to “fill ’er up” regularly and 


to reline the brakes whenever 
needed or install new ones of 
more powerful design — that is 


“controls.” In the other camp are 
those who rate inflationary dan- 
gers as greater and offsetting con- 
trols as ultimately self-defeating. 

To this issue we shall return 
later, but by way of partial sum- 
mary here: to review the compli- 
cated and in many ways obscure 
language of the Employment Act’s 
policy declaration in the light of 
10 years’ experimental interpreta- 
tion is to make one thing clear. 
Even an ideal concept of full em- 
ployment is not a simple matter 
of counting noses of an objectively 
determined labor force and statis- 
tically measuring an “unemploy- 
ment gap” between this roster and 
some glorified “Help Wanted” col- 
umn. And working concepts for 
the actual policy-maker involve 
ussumptions or hunches’ about 
most if not ali the major areas of 


economic theory. Some of the 


ial Chronicte 


major issues to be encountered as 
we struggle for the best working 
programs in fast-changing situa- 
tions can be most usefully envis- 
aged in the context of short-run 
versus long-run concepts of full 
employment. 


III 


On the face of it, the time per- 
spective of the Employment Act 
is short-run. The apparatus of an 
annual economic report and pro- 
gram submitted by the President, 
its review by the Joint Economic 
Committee, and the submittal of 
this committee’s report to the 
Congress focusses attention on 
present alternatives and a model 
for the current year’s legislative 
action and the parallel program- 
ming of private business. Of 
necessity, the measurements of 
unemployment which the Presi- 
dent and the Joint Committee take 
Over from the various statistical 
bureaus must take as “given” 
such things as the chraracter of 
the labor force, the state of the 
arts as this affects the functioning 
of labor in the productive process, 
and the whole institutional situa- 
tion as it mediates incentives to 
work, contractual terms regulating 
the work-week and work-year, 
and many others. 

But any adequate concept of 
the fullness of employment toward 
which we could wisely strive 
cannot, in a society such as ours, 
take those givens as given “for 
keeps.” As vital factors in the 
problem, their endogenous evolu- 
tion must be perennially studied 
and their exogenous determinants 
progressively shaped toward the 
attainment of that pattern of labor 
utilization most acceptable to an 
enlightened society of laboristic 
capitalism. In other words, the 
employment problem itself under- 
goes a perpetual recasting in the 
highly dynamic conditions of our 
technology, our market structures 
and practices, and our changing 
ideas of the optimum role of 
government. 


The Economic Reports of the 
President and the voluminous 
documentation emanating from 
the Joint Economic Committee 
have, fortunately, reflected the 
economic thinking of our times, 
both professional and lay, in that 
they have not limited their con- 
cept of maximum production and 
maximum real purchasing power 


to such goals as these officials 


Producer, Long Distance Transporter 


and Supplier of Natural Gas, 

directly and indirectly, to an estimated 
population of over 13,000,000 

and to industries in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 


Ohio. Michigan and the Province of Ontario 


NHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE 


Informed investors know that one of the important 


The key to 





new capital, 


additional reserves ... 
for the courage to make enormous investments of 


characteristics of Panhandle Eastern is its 
ownership of substantial natural gas reserves. 


The Company’s current deep drilling program 
on its own leases has been highly successful. 
resulting in new discoveries which have 
materially increased the Company's owned reserves. 


a dependable, adequate supply 
of natural gas is the never-ending search for 


a search that calls 


The Natural gas industry will continue to make 
these investments to locate new gas fields and 
to expand transmission capacity so long as 
there is adequate incentive to encourage natural 
vas companies to find, produce and transport 


this superior fuel. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 


thought might be attained under 
the conditions presently obtaining. 
On the contrary, they have boldly 
reached forward to consider how 
those conditions might, over time, 
be so altered as to permit higher 
maxima for larger numbers of 
people. The first Chairmen of the 
Joint Economic Committee chided 
the President and the Council of 
Economic Advisers for including 


such “reform” proposals in the 
first Economic Report of the 
President. Subsequent reports, 


however, have given more rather 
than less emphasis to the long-run 
interpretation of the full-employ- 
ment concept, and this tendency 
has been at least as marked in 
the work of the Joint Committee 
and its subcommittees. 


Long-Run Consideration 


Under pressure of time I shall 
mention only four of the problem 
areas that seem to me to be out- 
standing in the longer-term as- 
pect of the full employment con- 
cept. The first of these relates to 
the distribution of the work load 
in a long-run maximum-produc- 
tion economy. There is no need in 
this audience to dwell on the 
sweeping changes that have al- 
ready taken place during the 
growth of modern industrialism: 
(a) the increasingly fuller partici- 
pation of women in the productive 
process. (b) the withdrawal cf 
children and adolescents more and 
more from the burden of regular 
jobs to permit fuller physical 
maturing, mental growth, and 
highly specialized training of the 
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most gifted for leadership posts 
in science, management, and the 
arts, (c) for adult males, the 
shortening of the work day, the 
lengthening of the week-end 
break, and an increase in the 
number of recognized holidays 
and in the prevalence and lengt® 
of annual vacations. In terms of 
the distribution of the economy’s 
work load, this means greater con- 


centration on the middle-age 
brackets and greater freedor 
from work of the young and the 


old, but more even distributiom 
within the middle brackets bot™ 
between men and women and be- 
tween rich and not rich—i.e. the 
virtual disappearance of an “idle 
rich” class. 


An enlarged problem of the 
employment of the handicappec 


has grown out of the casualties of 
two world wars and Korea, 4 
succession of polio epidemics, ane 
the rising tide of automobile ac- 
cidents. A tenable long-run full 
employment policy would cer- 
tainly include an intention to use 
as many as possible of these 
fractional manpower motors 
It would have also to contemplate 
employment opportunities on @ 
stepped-down basis after technica! 
retirement, and some revision ©} 
the utilization scale of the youns 
to provide more intensive train- 
ing of the really capable and less 
time wasted by and on _ the 
mediocre and inferior. 

This brings us to our second 
long-run issue—the choice, private 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
At the Close of Business December 31, 1956 
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Accrued Interest Receivable on Bonds 
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Capital (31,250 shares) ~. & 1,280,000.00 
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Accruals for Taxes, Interest and Insurance 675,498.75 


Special U. S. Government Deposits 


Loans and Discounts are shown net after deducting reserves of $1,519,418.33 
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The DOLLAR SAVINGS 
and TRUST COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


MAIN OFFICE 
CENTRAL SQUARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


and Trust Gompany 





$ 18,875,625.37 
; 270.04 
. 48,561,592.84 
3,044,398.87 
38,145,355.52 
960,000.00 
207,297.81 
155,523.78 
281,766.80 


$110,231,831.03 





1,263,403.99 
57,112,621.80 
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$110,231,831.03 


net after deducting 


237,990.00 
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East Side Office 
Hubbard O fice 
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iness leaders and labor leaders must recog- 
eae that ees. share with Government the responsibility 
for the proper functioning of our economic system, in- 
cluding responsibility for the preservation of a sound 
dollar. Wage and profit demands far in excess of im- 
provements in productivity not only violate decent 
standards of fairness and justice but evidence an un- 
willingness to measure up to the responsibilities inher- 
ent in the free enterprise system. 
Most important of all in the fight against inflation, 
we must take positive steps to increase the rate of 
saving in this country. The demand for funds to finance 
needed highways, schools, homes, factories, and other 
oapital equipment is far outstripping the supply of 
savings, and there is every indication that the demand 
will remain strong for years to come. Unless savings 
are stepped up to meet this demand the inevitable result 
will be more and more inflation. Our success in main-~ 
taining a sound and prosperous economy in the years 
ahead depends importantly on how well we are able 
to meet this serious inflation threat. 


LESTER M. SEARS 
Chairman of the Board, Towmotor Corporation 


Just so long as the cost of moving materials from one 
point to another in manufacturing operations continues 
to represent from 20 to 90% of the cost of the finished 
product, there will be room for improvements in mate- 
rials handling equipment and meth- 
ods — and plenty of incentive to 
make them. 

Fork lift trucks, especially, have 
been of major assistance in cutting 
industry’s moving and storing costs. 

Recent technical developments in 
the vehicle itself, and in many of 
its accessories for handling particu- 
lar products, have further broadened 
the application of this type of equip- 
ment to otherwise difficult and cost- 
ly materials handling operations. 

The introduction of the hydro- 
static drive, for example, which we 
at Towmotor will soon be installing 
in several of our fork lift truck 
models, will not only do away with 
friction clutches, but will markedly simplify the appli- 
cation of tractive power. 

Other technical advances in prospect or already real- 
ized include improved braking performance; changes in 
steering, powered for an increased number of our models, 
to provide easier handling of loads and greater maneu- 
verability in narrow aisles; an increase in lifting and 
lowering speeds; and improved stability in lifting, lower- 
ing and turning operations. 

There have also been further refinements in both gas- 
oline and LP engines, involving higher compression 
ratios and horsepower, and in their application to fork 
lift trucks to produce smoother performance regardless 
of load or grade. 

Greater attention, too, is being given to developing 
basic models of lift trucks which can be readily equipped 
with accessories designed to satisfy the special handling 
requirements of customers. 


HOWARD E.: SIMPSON 
President, The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 


The year 1956 was one of achievement and progress 
for the Baltimore and Ohio. Traffic on our railroad, re- 
flecting the broad general prosperity of the nation and 
despite a work stoppage in the steel industry last 
summer, continued at a high level. 
The movement of coal, import ore 
and export grain offered special 
encouragement. 

Production of coal fields served by 
our company was 15.2% higher than 
in 1955, almost double the increase 
in production nationally. Import ore 
tonnages handled by the company’s 
facilities at Baltimore were greater 
than at any time since the facilities 
went into service in May of 1951. 

Our freight revenue potential has 
been increased by the location on 
our lines, during 1956, of more than 
150 new industries, and the expan- 
sion of at least 39 existing plants and 
installations. These industries rep- 
resent an investment in plant and equipment of more 
than $202 million. Under construction are other new 
plants and expansions which will ultimately represent 
an investment of another $837 million, which will further 
add to the company’s revenue potential. 

To accommodate this increasing flow of traffic, more 
than 2,700 freight cars of various types were built or 
purchased during 1956. Another 1,000 cars have been 
ordered and we are building still another 1,500 in our 
own shops. Many of these cars have already joined our 
fleet, in addition to the 2,700 mentioned above. 

In addition to new construction, the Baltimore and 
Ohio sharply accelerated the extensive car-repair 
gram instituted last year. 

Already approximately 85% dieselized, the Baltimore 
and Ohio added 99 new diesel locomotive 
pool last year, and has ordered 93 for 
the current year. 


Lester M. Sears 
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Nineteen fifty-six also saw a considerable expansion 
of tne railroad’s trailer-on-flat-car service, and in the 
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passenger field, the addition of two new trains of self- 
propelied cars, the’“Dayligit Speedtiners. The “Day- 
light Speediiners” represent tue first adaptation of in- 
dividuaily-powered rail cars to fast, through train oper- 
ution with meal service. The trains run daily between 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pittsburgh 
and since their inauguration have attracted aaditional 
patronage and mucn favorable comment. — 

Perhaps the most important property improvement 
project initiated during iast year was a $13,5v0,000 pro- 
gram of yard modernization at Cumberland, Md., w.icn, 
when completed, will make tne B. & O. facilities there 
among the most modern in the world. Other 1956 im- 
provements included installation of additional diescl 
repair facilities at Chillicothe, Ohio; the reconstruction 
ot 15 bridges; and installation of remote control signals 
and switches at various points. We will also construct 
an ultra-modern fruit pier at our Locust Point terminal 
in Baltimore. Among other contracts let was one for 
construction of a single-track bridge across Arthur Kill, 
S. I., New York. This bridge will, when completed, in- 
corporate the longest single-track lift span in tae world. 

Looking to the future, the forecast for huge increases 
in the demand for coal is an important item, as coal 
forms about 45% of the total tonnage hauled by the 
B. & O. 

For the first half of 1957, we expect our business to be 
about the same as the similar period in 1956, but in the 
second half we expect a larger volume, principally be- 
cause of the steel strike in that period last year. For the 
entire year 1957 we estimate our traffic should be about 
2% higher than 1956. Additional diesel locomotives will 
be added to our fleet during the year as well as additional 
freight cars. 


LEWIS A. SHEA 


President, The Connecticut National Bank, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The immediate outlook for the maintenance of a high 
economy is overshadowed by a dilemma, barring the 
The buying power of the country 
It was hoped 


possibility of war. 
must be supported by top employment. 
that this would be done by the main- 
tenance of continued home building; 
the building of roads, hospitals and 
schools by subdivision and increase, 
and modernization of plants and 
factories with modern machinery 
and facilities to house them. 

Our monetary authorities are now 
faced with preventing the ultimate 
disaster of inflation, or the correc- 
tion thereof, by holding and increas- 
ing the value of the dollar. To do 
this we have the so-called tight 
money market. 

Mortgage money to build homes 
and factories is in short supply. 
Time loans for the purchase of ma- 
chinery is available only at high in- 
terest rates and for much shorter terms, and the securi- 
ties of the states, cities and towns have found the buyer 
uninterested. 


Money must come from somewhere to do the things 
necessary to maintain employment, otherwise a recession 
is not only possible but probable. 


ROBERT F. SIX 
President, Continental Air Lines 


In 1957, the scheduled domestic airlines should surpass 
the record growth of last year. There is no doubt, even 
among the more conservative members of this dynamic 
industry that traffic and revenues will more than equal 
those of 1956. The only question: by 
how much will 1957 exceed tne past 
boom year? 

Cautious forecasts call for some 
24.3 billion revenue passenger-miles 
in 1957, compared with approxi- 
mately 22.5 billion for 1956. They 
predict a continuation of the climb 
to 29 billion revenue passenger-miles 
in 1960 and, five years later, a fur- 
ther increase to 35.5 billion. 

In Continental Air Lines, we be- 
lieve the air transport industry will 
better these predictions. For 1957, 
we expect a combined total of ap- 
proximately 24.9 billion revenue 
passenger-miles. Our projections call 
for 32 billion revenue passenger- 
miles by 1960 and an increase to 40 billion by 1965. 

If the industry meets our expectations, its volume of 
revenue traffic in 1965 will have more than doubled 
in the 10 years since 1955. 

This record advance will result from progressive plan- 
ning that has allowed the scheduled airlines of this 
country to grow more rapidly than any other trans- 
portation system in our history. The planning includes 
faster, larger aircraft; new facilities, and long-range 
efforts to expand the mass air travel market. 

An example of the industry’s sound planning for 
progress and growth is Continental’s own $62-million 
expansion program. 

In the spring of 1957, we will extend our system in 
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two of America’s major travel markets: Chicago and 
Los Angeles. The new route—also covering Denver and 
Kansas City—will extend Continental’s network over 


roughly two-thirds of the United States. 
The number one requirement for tomorrow’s new routes 
—fast, large airliners—was yesterday’s project in CAL’s 








planning. We believe our equipment program was one 
of the most complete and dynamic to ve unuertaxen by 
an airline. It will offer Continental’s passengers turee 
new types of aircraft in the 1957-59 period. 

The tirst of five new Douglas DC-‘’Bs will be delivered 
in time tor the inaugurauon of Los Angeies-Venver- 
Kansas City-Chicago service in April. These new planes 
will be CAL’s last purcnase oi aircraft powered by 
reciprocating engines. 

Continental will enter the jet era in the spring of 
1958,"ween deliverics of 15 prop-jet Viscount &:0Us are 
started. We will put tmese 40U-mile an hour planes on 
our Chicago-Los Angeles schedules by May of 1958, 
becoming the first airsine to offer prop-jet service west 
of the Mississippi. 

In 1959, Continental will enter the turbo-jet age with 
our.fleet of four Boeing 707s. With a cruising speed of 
575 miles an hour, CAL’s new jets will carry 118 first- 
class. passengers between Los Angeles and Chicago jin 
3. hours and 22 minutes. On the Los Angeles-Denver 
route, flight time will be an hour and 48 minutes. Be- 
tween Los Angeles and Kansas City, the 707’s en rouie 
time will be 2 hours and 46 minutes. 

_ €entinental will be the first to operate jet transports 
on--these routes, putting CAL months ahead of any 
other air carrier. 

In addition to the planes on order, Continental recently 
added three new Super 440 Convair Liners. 
vairs increased our fleet to 34 planes. 

Continental also is expanding its ground facilities, with 
a $2.5-million jet overnaul and maintenance base now 
under construction at Los Angeles International Airport. 
The base will be the first commercial turbine engine 
facility on the West Coast. At its Denver headquarters, 


CAL. has purchased new. buildings as part of the expan- 


sion program. 
The progress made by Continental is typical of the 


country’s air transport industry, which has brougit the | 


United States to its present world leadership. In view 


of-the industry’s past performance and future planning, 


we’re bullish about 1907 and each succeeding year. 


L. D. SILBERSTEIN 


Chairman and President, Penn-Texas Corp. 


Everything that I can see on the business horizon re- 


affirms my frequently expressed confidence in tne preés- 
ent incustrial boom. I, therefore, repeat my bullish prog- 


nostications of the past four years—that our nation is | 


expanding its production and busi- 
ness on a solid foundation. 

The attempt of the government to 
dampen the present phase of this 
long-term boom, while constructive 
in itself, has utterly- failed to elimi- 
nate the enthusiasm of our industrial 
leaders. Ours is a truly healthy econ- 
omy. Since Penn-Texas Corp. serves 
many different areas of American 
industry, we are especially sensitive 
to the broad planning of business 
generally. Our various division ex- 
eeutives advise me that all indica- 
tions are that industry as a whole is 
getting squared away for a highly 
prosperous 1957. 

I persenally believe that the few 
sgft.spots that developed last year such as housine and 
the automobile industry will show marked resurgence 
in-the coming year. 

‘We at Penn-Texas are particularly optimistic about 
the nuclear energy .field. We are convinced that this 
holds promise of the greatest era of prosperity that our 
nation and the world has even known. And it is rushing 
upon us. Penn-Texas has already entered the nuclear 
energy field on a broad basis, and expects to be in the 


forefront of the general adoption of nuclear power by 
American business. 


JAMES M. SKINNER, JR. 
President, Philco Corporation 


We have full confidence in the economic strength of 
the country and. continued prosperity through 1957. 
While the appliance and television business. will con- 
tinue.at good levels, the competitive conditions which 
marked most of 1956 and which re- 
sulted in price-cutting throughout 
the industry, probably will extend 
into the first quarter of 1957. 

Production and sales of television 
receivers should level off in 1957 at 
about the seven million mark 
reached in 1956. Unit production 
will remain high due to increasing 
popularity of portable television re- 
eeivers and the trend toward second 
sets in the home. However, the big 
volume of sales will be in lower 
priced receivers on which there is 
a smaller margin of profit. 

We believe that sales of color tel- 
evision receivers will continue to 
rise in 1957. The coming of color 
television will be evolutionary—not revolutionary. The 
public wants technical improvements in_ receivers, 
greater fidelity in broadcasting, and more color pro- 
grams before it will purchase color television sets 1n 
large volume. Much Avork remains to be done in these 
areas. 

The largest gains in 1957 will be made in the fields 
of military and industrial electronics. This phase of the 
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Ideal and Working Concepts 
Of Full Employment 


nd public, between work and 
eisure in a free society. If the 
onomy were organized on a 
basis of self-employment, the in- 
Fividual could decide—by whim 
br by thoughtful calculus—when 
e would work and when he 
yould knock off for either rest or 
recreation. He still is free to 
decide when he will seek work or 
quit his job. But the concept of 


SZoptimum employment that we are 


evolving in our highly organized 
industrial society is formulated to 
an important extent through the 


Finstitutions of unionism and the 


controls and the competitive prac- 
tices of corporate and other em- 
ployers. It is shaped also by the 


ions of government, notably 
social security provisions. 

The economist’s tools offer little 
o the individual in resolving his 
shoices of alternatives between 
is kind of work and his kind 
nf leisure. They offer rather 
ore to the policy-making offi- 
ials or committees of labor 
nions in evaluating the conse- 
quences of their group decisions 
n specific cases or the general 
attern of organized labor's 
rage-and-hours philosophy, col- 
ective bargaining strategy, and 
political pressures. But primarily 
he economist’s analyses are per- 
inent to the issue of what division 
between work and leisure will 
aximize the economy’s produc- 
ion of ultimate satisfaction for 
he total population — in other 


Wwords, the best public policy as to 


work vs leisure. 


Hew Much Leisure and Work? 

In this broad area of labor-man- 
agement negotiation and govern- 
ment legislation, two issues are 


| sharply defined as today looks 


forward toward tomorrow’s em- 
ployment goals. (1) Is our 
objective the filling of a quota of 
2,000-hour jobs (that is, 8 hours 
times 5 days times 50 weeks), or 
shall we be satisfied with a full 
roster of workers for only six or 
seven hours a day or perhaps a 
work week of four days? The 
unions are increasingly lining up 
for a campaign for the shorter 
work week and still longer vaca- 
tions. (2) A second issue as be- 
tween work and leisure concerns 
age at retirement. Shall we, 
through social security rules and 
otherwise, set the end of the 
period for which employment is to 
be kept full at 62 years or 60 
years or even 55? This brings us 
back to the discrepancy between 
“maximum employment” as mere 
number of jobs and “maximum 
production” as total volume of 


consumer satisfactions. A sound 
long-run concept of optimum full- 
ness of employment demands 


careful and continuous study of 
the functional relationship be- 
tween work and leisure over the 
whole lifetime of worker-con- 
Sumers under changing conditions 
of technology and of longevity. 
Only two practical aspects of this 
complicated issue can be men- 
tioned here. 


The first is that leisure is not 
simply non-work but is, to a con- 
siderable extent alternative ac- 
tivity. This both adds to the sup- 
ply of consumer goods and creates 
demand for production of goods 
and services for the commercial 
market. In a rich and highly pro- 
ductive society, many business 
enterprises are directed to supply- 
ing goods or services desired not 
for subsistence needs or refine- 
ments but for the filling or killing 
of leisure time. To paraphrase the 
old adage “one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,’ we may say 
that some workers’ leisure is 
other workers’ livelihood. This is 
conspicuously illustrated in our 
flourishing amusement industries 
and in “tourism.” 


But what may not be so well 
recognized is that expanded lei- 
sure leads to the growth of a great 
area of social productivity out- 
side the statistically recorded 
market area. With the growth of 
the factory system, a great deal 
of direct want satisfaction moved 
out of the family circle into the 
ambit of the market. Now a more 
leisured working population is 
enlarging the social product far 
beyond what the ¢ommercial fig- 
ures show—in a vast ‘“‘do-it-your- 
self-movement.” However, much 
of home-improvement or life en- 
richment is thereby produced, it 
eludes the computer of our GNP. 
As between employment and lei- 
sure, the progress of technology, 
the processes of *collective bar- 
gains and of legislative standard- 
making keep nudging both em- 
ployer and employee toward .em- 
ployment patterns that are both 
workable and acceptable (within 
the personal adjustments made 
through supplementary jobs, part- 
time work, and do-it-yourself ac- 
tivities). 4 

A second compliéation in work- 
ing out a long-run criterion of 
choice between work and leisure 
in our employment policies de- 
rives from the conflict between 
the group interest and the general 
interest. This is Conspicuous in 
the drives for the shortening of 
the work week, the work year, 
and the working Hfétime already 
referred to. It is not altogether 
clear what use the unions expect 
their members to .make of added 
leisure or what vatues they attach 
to such uses. Neither is it very 
clear where management calcu- 
lates that the benefits and bur- 
dens will fall if they compensate 
for, or themselvés induce, this 
shortening by automation or other 
labor-saving devices. 


But that consequences to the 
group and to the economy or so- 
ciety are widely disparate is evi- 
dent.7 Even viewing ours as a 





7 For instance, under the pansion pro- 
visicens of some union contracts (and 
still more under prospective suarantees 
ef an cnnual wage}, it is to the advan- 
tags of the empleyer, when demand is 
brisk, to operate’:on an overtime basis 
rather than take mere men on the pay- 
roll. This tends te. create a very re- 
fractory unemployment. situation fer the 
mere marvinal werkers—untouchable by 
the stimulative effect of an increase in 
aggregate demand. 
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laboristic economy, it should be 
clear or even axiomatic that the 


‘plane of living for workers. and 


their dependents as a whole can- 
not be raised as high in the long 
run, and under whatever tech- 
nological condition emerges, with 
a shorter work year and working 
lifetime as it could with a longer 
work-input period. The heaviest 
impact of the loss would, I be- 
lieve, fall on those now in the 
lowest consumer levels of our 
population—and on backward na- 
tions whose advance we might aid 
most strongly and most com- 
fortably in proportion as our own 
production was really maximized. 


Trickle Up and Down Theories 

A third broad aspect of a long- 
run full employment concept can 
be no more than mentioned here. 
If full employment means maxi- 
mum: production and maximum 
real consumer purchasing power 
overtime, it obviously implies 
continuous physical and mental 
improvement of the labor force 
and its progressively better equip- 
ment and organization so as to 
develop its full productive poten- 
tial. Here again we encounter 
conflict between the economist’s 
non-partisan concern for maxi- 
musi production by the economy 
and the acquisitive class interest 
of corporate employers and un- 
ionized workers. 

Unions have gone a long way 
toward recognizing the self-de- 
feating character in the long run 
of restrictionist practices with 
reference to such things as ap- 
prenticeship, labor stints, and the 
introduction of machines and, to- 
day, automation. Employers as 
well as unions support programs 
for better education and training 
of the labor force. Employers also 
make a rather sophisticated argu- 
ment as to the equipment phase 
of labor productivity, that every 
step» toward scientific manage- 
ment and technological improve- 
ment contributes pro tanto to the 
welfare of the economy. 


Economists sometimes respond 
that this is not necessarily so if 
the rate of capital intensification 
is not neatly timed to the rate of 
labor reabsorption — that is, if 
labor saving results in labor wast- 
ing.8 This issue has been aired 
repeatedly in hearings of the 
Joint Economic Committee as a 
debate between advocates of a 
“trickle down” theory of maxi- 
mum employment and production 
and those who adhere to a 
“trickle-up” theory. We mav be 
sure the argument will continue, 
sifce it cannot be unanimously 
resolved either by dictum or bv 
proof. It involves informed choices 
between degrees of complemen- 
tary desiderata in concrete situa- 
tions that are in constant flux. 





8 See Price-Making in A Democracy, 
Chap. IX. 


Much the same may be said of 
the fourth of our long-run in- 
terpretations of the full employ- 
ment concept—the choice of fuller 
employment at the cost of a 
higher price index or a cheaper 
dollar. The matter has already 
been alluded to as a dilemma 
dimly envisaged in the policy 
declaration of the Employment 
Act as it juxtaposes full employ- 
ment against “other needs and 
obligations.” But it is, in my 
analysis, in fact the paramount 
issue or the comprehensive policy 
decision in which all segmental 
issues (ex non-economic value 
judgments) must be compre- 
hended. For “the economy” is an 
infinitely complex system of pe- 
cuniary relationships of costs, 
prices, incomes, spendings, sav- 
ings, investments, and taxes. 
which both express and condition 


a physical process of making 
goods and rendering consumer 


services. The elusive and con- 
troversial terms inflation, sta- 
bility, and deflation are the 
semantic symbols by which we 
seek to objectify the optimum 
condition of that process which 
national policy and program 
should promote and the _ dua! 
dangers that it should strive to 
avoid. If, as I have argued, ideally 
full employment would be such 
as promotes continuous maximi- 
zation of production and real pur- 
chasing power for the people, it 
cannot be attained in the face of 
any disturbance in the monetary 
mechanism that would be harmful 
to business activity and general 
spending and saving for capital 
formation. 

Those who ignore or belittle in- 
flation threats and who champion 
an extremely high employment 
goal at all times seem to me to 
deny the practical necessity of 
appreciable frictional or transi- 
tional unemployment which they 
themselves formally accept as a 
premise of business life in a highly 
dynamic industrial society. Un- 
deremployment on farms during 
the current basic readjustment 
of the industry, unemployment 
among highly immobile coal miner 
groups, and substantial idleness of 
automobile workers while some 
egregiously bad mistakes of man- 
agement are being corrected af- 
ford cases in point, but of the 
second order of magnitude. 

It is in the longer and wider 
swings from boom to equilibrating 
correction that the major and 
really fundamental issue lies. It 
demands realistic recognition of a 
state of over-employment at the 
crest of an investment cycle that 
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scrapes the bottom of the man- 
power barrel and stretches credit 
beyond the safe support of indi- 
vidual and institutional saving. It 
demands recognition of the inevi- 
tability of some increase in the 
volume of unemployment during 
the offsetting period of slower 
plant expansion and durable goods 
accumulation-—-a transition less se- 
vere in proportion as over-invest- 
ment and over-employment are 
avoided in the boom period. It is 
when we dream of economic per- 
petual motion and the miraculous 
elimination of these _ frictions 
rather than patient lubrication of 
the transitions that we invite in- 
flation or the impairment of the 
monetary mechanism whose 
smooth and dependable operation 
is a sine qua non of maximum 
long-range production or economic 
progress in a free-choice economy. 


Remaining Degree of 
Decentralization 


It is not enough for the advo- 
cates of “high-pressure economics” 
to argue that inflation can be kept 
in check by the use of general or 
spot controls. That is simply to 
declare a value judgment in favor 
of maximizing the number of jobs 
or the rate of economic expansion 
even at the cost of less freedom of 
economic choice by individuals or 
organized groups. Our freedom of 
individual choice has already been 
eroded at many points through 
concentration in the hands of pol- 
icy-making officials of national 


bargaining unions and top execu- 
tives of administered-price cor- 
porations. It becomes all the more 
important that the degree of de- 
centralization still remaining shall 
not be swallowed up in monolithic 
decisions of government control 
agencies. It behooves these pro- 
ponents of high pressure econom- 
ics, therefore, to abstain from 
such ambitious definitions of full 
employment or of business expan- 
sion as will engender a degree of 
inflation that will call for the im- 
position of controls on_ prices, 
wages, or investments. 


Rejects Stable and Creeping 
Price Prescriptions 


Since the baleful effects of in- 
flation and the insidious nature of 


its onset have been so amply dem- 
onstrated in a variety of circum- 
stances and places in the past, and 
since the effective strength of the 
available arresters or correctors 
has never been really tested under 
strain, I cannot accept inflation as 
a way of life for the long run 
even though emergency measures 
of an inflationary character can 
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industry’s business accounted for almost $3 billion in 
sales during 1956. It may be expected to increase by 
more than 10% in 1957. Production of.transistors, com- 
puters and industrial television will lead the field. 


Philco expects an increase in the dollar volume of its 
home appliance sales. In November, 1956, Philco ac- 
quired the Bendix home laundry equipment business 
and in 1957 will be the largest independent company 
in the appliance industry. While sales of refrigerators, 
home freezers and electric ranges should continue at 
good levels, substantial increases are expected in 
washers, dryers and room air conditioners. 


Creative selling and merchandising will be necessary 
if the appliance industry is to capture a large share of 
the consumer’s dollar. With industry turning out more 
and. more products, greater emphasis must be placed on 
new designs and unique features to create demand. 
This trend will be apparent throughout the appliance 
industry during 1957. 


C. R. SMITH 


President, American Airlines, Inc. 


The year 1956 was good for the airlines; it provided a 
substantial increase in total traffic and a reasonable 
profit for most of the carriers in the industry. 

Good business conditions are expected to continue dur- 
ing 1957 and that should bring an 
additional increase in air traffic vol- 
ume. 


Profit margins are narrow and 
costs of goods and services purchased 
continue to rise. Many in the indus- 
try believe that there must soon be 
a reasonable increasc in airline fares, 
to partially compensate for the 
higher costs of aircraft, salaries and 
services, materiel, and interest rates. 
But even with a modest increase in 
airline fares the price of air trans- 
portation will remain on a relative 
“bargain” basis, for average fares 
(average of first class and coach) 
have risen only 5% in the past 15 
years and during the past five years 
there has actually been a reduction in average fare. 

New model aircraft, in great number, will be added to 
the industry fleet during 1959 and 1960. The total of 
industry orders for new aircraft, including turbo-prop 
and turbo-jet planes, now amounts to about two billion 
dollars. Financing will take the form of both additional 
equity financing and sale of long-term debt. Part of this 
has already been arranged but some of the companies 
have not yet completed their financing program. Tighter 
money and higher interest rates will bring some difficul- 
ties, but if the regulatory agency will permit reasonable 


fares and earnings the necessary financing should be 
possible. 








C. R. Smith 


JOHN W. SMITH 
President, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 


There are many factors contributing today to the 
steadily growing economic strength of the Southeastern 
section of the country which indicate that this region 
will continue the impressive advance it has made in 
recent years. Business activity in the 
region is steadily becoming more 
diversified and new production 
facilities are being added not only 
for supplying demands outside of the 
area but also to meet the rapidly 
growing requirements of the South- 
eastern market for all types of goods 
and services. Higher per capita in- 
come and an increased population 
in the states served by the Seaboard 
—Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama — have bee 
responsible for the creation of 
numerous new business enterprises, 
ali of which have been added to 
the cconomic upsurge taking place in 
this section. Industrial development 
maintained a gratifying pace in 1956 and during that 
year more than 160 new industries were located along 
Seaboard rails. At the same time there were a number 
of sizable expansions made by already existing indus- 
tries, with a resultant increase in the territory’s output 
of manufactured goods. 

One of the most impressive evidences of the South- 
east’s growth in heavy production is the record of paper 
and paperboard mills in the last few years. In 1941 
the total production in the states served by the Seaboard 
was 7,400 tons daily; by 1951, this figure had risen to 
16,000 tons daily, and in 1956 it was running at the rate 
of approximately 22,000 tons daily. Expansions and new 
plants planned for the area in 1957 and later will further 
increase this total considerably. 

Another bright spot in the future outlook for the 
Southeast is found in the research programs which are 
under way in the region. From these new and enlarged 
laboratories will come fresh knowledge of how the vast 
natural resources of the area may be still better em- 
ployed for the development and expansion of the 
Southeastern economy. , 

Having a deep confidence in the future 
this section, the Seaboard in 1956 took 
to prepare for the increased service demands which it 
anticipates as a result of the continued economic growth 
of its territory. During the year orders were placed for 
2,400 new freight cars, costing about $20,000,000 and 





John W. Smitb 


prospects for 
additional steps 
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representing the largest single purchase of freight cars 
in the company’s history. These cars, along with 1,000 
others already on order at the beginning of the year, 
will be delivered in 1957. Seaboard’s motive power was 
also increased by the receipt of 25 new diesel freight 
locomotives toward the end of 1956. ; 

While the developments which have taken place in 
the Southeast in recent years may well be described as 
spectacular, there is nothing in the picture today to 
indicate that the promise of the years ahead is any 
less bright. A vigorous region, increasingly conscious ot 
the power and potentials it possesses, the Southeast looks 
forward confidently to a future of still greater growth 
and economic activitv. 


RICHARD G. SMITH 
President, Natomas Co. 
With 


leittetien 
still in 
the making, 
gold mining goes 
further in the 


doldrums. 


R. H. SMITH 
President, Norfolk and Western Railway Company 


We are optimistic about the outlook for 1957. The 
improvement in general business conditions that started 
in 1955 has continued steadily through 1956 and we be- 
lieve the trend will continue during 1957. To an impor- 
tant extent the volume of Norfolk 
and Western’s freight business, from 
which comes 95% of its gross rev- 
enues, is dependent upon the coal 
industry. This industry has come 
back sharply from its low level of 
1954 and is approaching the peaks of 
1947-48. The electric power gener- 
ating and the steel industries, most 
important users of coal, are operat- 
ing at all-time high levels, with fur- 
ther expansion projected for the near 
future. 

Exports of coal are moving in rec- 
ord volume, with every indication 
that they will continue and possibly 
increase. The sharp revival in in- 
dustrial activity in Western Europe 
has created greater demands for fuels and the inade- 
quacy of that region’s coal production capacity, plus the 
uncertainty of oil supplies from the Near East, have sub- 
stantially boosted the demands for American coal. 

Increasing industrialization in our own territory, par- 
ticularly in the heavy industrial chemistry industry, is 
increasing the volume of our freight traffic other than 
coal. 

To meet this situation, we have made during 1956 sub- 
stantial additions to our freight car equipment, most par- 
ticularly coal cars which are now at an all-time peak of 
capacity. Further substantial additions are scheduled 
for 1957. 

A general feeling of optimism over the buginess out- 
look prevails in our territory. 


W. CORDES SNYDER, JR. 


President, Blaw-Knox Co. 


The steel industry has begun its most creative era of 
development and growth, and one which from all indi- 
cation, should extend many years. 

Predictions by the steel industry that its capacity will 
be expanded at least 30 million tons 
during the next 10 years indicates a 
very active rolling mill and equip- 
ment building program in the next 
several years. 

The emphasis at present is on ad- 
ditional ingot tonnage, which re- 
quires new blooming and _ slabbing 
mill facilities, together with addi- 
tional plate and structural mills to 
meet the increasing demand for these 
finished products. Within five years 
there should be capacity for these 
steel products in new regions, as 
well as expansion in the established 
producing areas. 

Interest also continues in new and 
improved rolling facilities for bars, 
rods, merchant shapes, tubing, sheets and other steel 
products. Although the surge in strip or sheet steel 
growth has subsided temporarily, the industry is estab- 
lishing the use of more and more special cold mills to 
permit the “tailored” finishing of strip items. 

New horizons for stainless and specialty steel require- 
ments have been opened up by the advance in speeds 
of aviation and missiles involving very high frictional 
temperatures. Metals formerly used in aircraft construc- 
tion apparently cannot withstand the “thermal barrier” 
and this gives stainless and other alloy steels a new 
opportunity for growth. 

In light of our company’s background in providing 
chemical engineering services to a wide range of process 
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industries, we anticipate that Blaw-Knox also will bene- 
fit from growth in steel plant use of chemical processes. 
Steel now has opportunity to establish a more profitable 
position in chemicals through the upgrading of its by- 
products made possible by modern chemical processing, 

Blaw-Knox now is completing an installation in a 
western steel plant to recover hydrogen from coke oven 
gas as a starting point in the making of ammonia and 
other chemical products. The use of oxygen in steel 
making by means of the lance process should have rapid 
growth, since it has been demonstrated to permit a 
financial shortcut to expanded open hearth capacity. 

A pilot plant at Niles, Ohio, financed by seven steel 
companies and Blaw-Knox, is now proving up another 
application of chemical processing in steel industry oper- 
ations. The new facility employs the Blaw-Knox Ruth- 
ner process to salvage and regenerate waste pickle 
liquor. 2 

These are a few examples which indicate the new 
chemical orientation of steel plant operation. Together 
with other developments, they will tend to extend the 
steel industry’s growth along profitable lines and help 
to stretch its much-needed capital dollars. 


ROBERT S. SOLINSKY 
President, National Can Corporation 


The outlook for the can industry appears clear and 
optimistic for 1957. General business conditions are 
forecast as extremely favorable for this prognosis can 
mean a rising sales volume for the can company with 
an alert and aggressive management, 

The consumption of cans continues 
to rise significantly faster than the 
growth of the population. This sta- 
tistic merely authenticates what we 
in the can industry already know— 
that more and more products are be- 
ing packaged in cans, and that the 
general consumer is showing a pref- 
erence for can-packaged goods ovey 
any other type of container. 

This latter factor—consumer pref- 
erence for goods in cans—has been 
immensely important to the almost 
miraculous growth of the can indus- 
try over the last half century. Man- 
ufacturers of goods have found that 
the can is not only economically 
superior as a container, but also that it contributes 
greatly to the merchandising of the product. 

Cans are, of course, economically superior because 
they can be filled, closed, pasteurized, frozen or proc- 
essed, and packaged, at high speed and low cost. But of 
equal importance is the fact that the container can be 
labeled attractively and multi-packed so conveniently. 
Attractive labeling leads to impulse sales and multi- 
packaging increases the “take-home” appeal. A packag- 
ing process which keeps costs low and which aids in 
the sales of the product it contains—and cans provide 
both of these “extra” services—can logically be opti- 
mistic about the future. 

During the past year, we in the can industry have 
watched the growing trend in the carbonated beverage 
field to package its product in cans. We believe it will 
someday be a significant phase of our over-all opera- 
tions. Now, we are able to report another significant 
trend—the can-packaging of non-food products, such 
as detergents. We believe these two burgeoning trends 
will continue to rise. 

It is apparent to me, looking into 1957, that the can 
industry will continue its rapid expansion. Based on 
prophesied good general business conditions, the increas- 
ing popularity of can-packaged products, and the con- 
tinuing introduction of new products to be packaged in 
cans, I can see even more favorable business conditions 
for the industry in 1957. 


REUBEN E. SOMMER 


President and General Manager, 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


While sales, employment and plant expansion have 
reached record levels in 1956, profits per dollar of sales 
declined. This was due principally to increases in raw 
material cost, particularly steel scrap which has more 
than doubled in price during the past 
two years. Also, the increase in our 
selling prices which was instituted in 
July did not fully offset the last 
industry-wide round of wage and 
salary increases. 

Continuation of an expansion pro- 
gram at Keystone’s plant begun 





Ropert S. Solinsky 


completion of a billet mill addition 
during the past year, as well as ex- 
pansion and improvements in the 
company’s power plant, wire and 
steel mills. This expansion program 
at Keystone is not limted to its 
Peoria plant. A Keystone subsidiary, 
the National Lock Company at Rock- 
ford, Ill., began construction of a $5-million threaded 
fastener plant, the largest of its kind in the world. Addi- 
tions have also been made to plants of two other sub- 
sidiaries, Mid-States Steel & Wire Company of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., and Wire Specialties Company at Santa 
Clara, Calif. 

While it is not possible for any individual or group 
of individuals to foresee what condtions will be through- 
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Continued on page 114 
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Continued from page 111 


Ideal and Working Concepts 
Of Full Employment 


ve used both prudently and safely 
in the short run. Equally eschew- 
ing doctrinaire full employment 
at whatever cost and an ever- bal- 
anced budget at whatever cost, we 
should make intensivity of labor 
utilization a contingent factor 
within.our total technique of so 
administering our free economy as 
to move it consistently and per- 
sistently, even if not at an abso- 
lutely steady pace, toward maxi- 
mum real income for the whole 
people. 


I] am quite aware that many will 
not go as far as I do in refusing to 
accept price inflation or even price 
level stability as the only solu- 
tions theoretically possible to the 
problem of full employment and 
economic growth. But there is 
nothing in the mechanics of a 
truly competitive market economy 
that precludes maximum produc- 
tion and vigorous growth with di- 
verse movements of individual 
prices adding up to a price level 
having a moderate but persistent 
downward slope in a society of 
high scientific and managerial at- 
tainments. ‘This would constitute 
an exemplification of Say’s Law— 
modernized—that is, operating un- 
der astute large-unit administra- 
tion rather than small-scale auto- 
maticity. Turning from mechanics 
to psychology, I would concede the 
point to those who maintain that 
businessmen.in their present en- 
vironment cannot or will not op- 
erate on such broad policies of 
social benefit and that labor lead- 





9 Alongside Jacob Viner’s deprecation 
of “full employment at whatever cost” 
(QJE, August 1950) Wwe may place the 
comment of Arthur Burns, made after 
he had for several years wrestled with 
the practical problems of interpreting 
the Employment. Act: “In a high level 
economy such as ours, it is but a nar- 
row road that separates recession from 
inflation . . . If we are to advance firmly 
on that road, the Federal Government... 
alert to changing conditions must pursue 
monetary, fiscal, and housekeeping pol- 
icies with skill and circumspection [to 
the end of balancing] reasonable fullness 
of employment with reasonable stability 
of prices.” (Address before the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, 
New York City, Oct. 6, 1955.) 


ers must exploit group strength 
and strategic position aggressively 
if they are to survive in policy - 
making posts.10 : 
But in the long-run context in 
which I am here speaking, the 
acceptance of an anti-inflationarv 
or constructively deflationary pol- 
icy would require no more revolu- 
tionary change in the mores of 
business (including labor) admin- 
istration and in our business in- 
stitutions than today’s policies and 
practices mark in contrast with 
those of the 1880’s. Though there 
would be less proximate gain from 
technological and organizational 
innovations accruing to those capi- 
talist or labor groups who hap- 
pened to be most strategically 
placed or most aggressive, the 
translating of productivity gains 
predominantly into lower prices 
would so maximize real purchas- 
ing power en masse as to maxi- 
mize employment on a maintain- 
able operational basis of free 
competitive “big business” enter- 
prise. A better alternative than 
complacent inflation backstopped 
by standby controls is the self- 
discipline of groups under _ in- 
creasingly sophisticated leadership 
seeking to advance their group 
interest through promotion of a 
salf-sustaining price-income struc- 
ture competitively shaped to maxi- 
mizing employment because it 
Maximizes consumption. Toward 
such a goal the Employment Act, 
with its socially oriented intel- 
lectural apparatus, will, I believe, 
mark an important milestone. 


Summary 
By way of brief summary, I of- 
fer three general propositions: 
(1) Today’s economic thinking 
about employment policy shows 
substantial movement away from 





10 But even Mr. Reuther of the ag- 
gressive and strategically placed auto- 
mobile workers has recognized the self- 
defeating character of the inflationary 
process of wage-price “leapfrogging” 
when he laments that hard-won wage in- 
creases are “paid in wooden nickels.” 
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such simple quantifications of the 
early 1940’s as “60 million jobs” 
or an unemployment gap in ex- 
plicit numerical terms or as a 
sanctified percentage. Substitu- 
tion of the concept “economic 
growth” moves in the right direc- 
tion, but to specify that growth 
must be by annual increments of, 
say, $20 billion in GNP or that 
“no previous year is good enough” 
is no more tenable than the earlier 
formulas “more jobs than unem- 
ployed men” or “jobs for all the 
people all the time.” 


(2) Combining long-run ideals 
with short-run working programs 
places emphasis on qualitative 
analysis of the intensivity of labor 
utilization as one facet of a com- 
plex objective of sustained eco- 
nomic progress in which choices, 
priorities, and proportions must be 
carefully evaluated in their time 
perspective, seeking self-sustain- 
ing patterns of economic growth 
with only moderate changes of 
pace and with minimum resort to 
emergency interventions. 


(3) The sharpest issues of of- 
ficial and individual choice lie 
between consumer satisfactions 
(over-all or by groups) (a) vis-a- 
vis freedom of action, (b) vis-a-vis 
leisure and its distribution and 
use, and (c) vis-a-vis stability of 
the monetary unit. Vis-a-vis 
rather than versus because the 
choices are not mutually exclusive 
but among various combining pro- 
portions under a rule of reason. 
In our free society of rising eco- 
nomic sophistication, what is a 
reasonable application of any of 
the several criteria is decided in 
considerable degree under the 
guidance of technical experts on 
the professional staffs in the ad- 
ministrative offices of business, 
labor, academic, and governmental 
agencies. It is inevitable that the 
practical judgments of even the 
best-trained economists shall be 
strongly suffused with subjective 
value judgments. If their profes- 
sional training has been suffi- 
ciently broad, these value judg- 
ments will not derive from per- 
sonal prejudice and naivete as to 
the adjacent areas of _ social 
science, but from some percep- 
tiveness as to issues in these fields 
and collaboration with profes- 
sionals in the sister disciplines. 
Fortunately, the years through 
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which we are now péssing give us 


an opportunity never before 
equalled for what are approxi- 
mately the laboratory conditions 
needed for the deriving of scien- 
tific principles. 


Continental Copper 
& Steel Industries 
Offer Underwritten 


Continental Copper & Steel In- 
dustries, Inc. is offering to holders 
of its common stock rights to sub- 
scribe for 170,297 additional shares 
of common, at a subscription price 
of $11.50 per share, on the basis 
of one additional share for each 
ten shares held of record Jan. 10, 
1957. Subscription rights will ex- 
pire at 3:30 p.m. (EST) on Jan. 
28, 1957. 


The offering is being underwrit- 


ten by an investment banking 
syndicate managed by Allen & 
Company. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
the additional common shares will 
initially be added to the working 
capital of the company. It is ex- 
pected that these net proceeds, 
together with other funds, will be 
used to meet cash requirements 
for proposed additions and im- 
provements of the company’s 
facilities. 

Continental Copper & Steel In- 
dustries, Inc, is engaged primarily 
in the manufacture and sale of a 
diversified line of metal products. 
Among its principal products are 
insulated copper wire and cable; 
plastic covered wire and fine flex- 
ible wire; carbon, alloy and high- 
speed tool steel and forgings; wire 
screen cloth; high quality non- 
ferrous alloys; life boats and life 
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saving equipment; welded ‘and 
riveted stainless steel, monel and 
other alloy metal equipment; 
welded and riveted steel products, 
and earth-moving equipment. 


For the year ended June 30, 
1956, the company and its sub- 
sidiaries had consolidated net 
sales of $73,332,215 and consoli- 
dated net income of $4,011,038. 


Associated with Allen & Com- 
pany in the underwriting are: 
P. W. Brooks & Co. Inc.; Bernard 
Aronson & Co.; Auchincloss, Par- 
ker & Redpath; Goodbody & Co., 
and Abraham & Co. 


tis With Allen Inv. Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Mrs. Ida N. 
Allen, Mrs. Mabel A. Davenport, 
David S. Grogan, and George H. 
Joseph are now with Allen In- 
vestment Company, Mile High 
Center. 


Correction 


In the “Financial Chronicle” of 
Jan. 10 it was reported that 
Eugene M. McDonald would be- 
come a general partner and Miss 
Mary Del Vecchio a limited part- 
ner in Peter P. McDermott & Coa., 
44 Wall Street, New York City. 
This was in error — Miss. Del 
Vecchio and Mr. McDonald will 
both be admitted as_ general 
partners, 


Carroll Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FrnaNCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Robert T. 
Kittleson has been added to the 
staff of Carroll & Co., Denver 
Club Building. He was previously 
with Birkenmayer & Co. 
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out the coming year—nor, for that matter, in the imme- 
diate months ahead—we fully anticipate that business 
should experience no sharp upturns or downturns dur- 
ing 1957. Of course, any outlook must be predicated on 
the assumption that no catastrophic developments in the 
international situation will occur. One thing is certain— 
competition will be much keener in the year ahead, and 
will require all our skills to meet and overcome it 
successfully. 


F. W. SPECHT 
President and Chairman, Armour and Company 


We have every hope in 1957 for a continuation of the 
improvement in our business which was recorded in the 
year just clesed. 

Volume in the meat packing industry depends on the 
number of cattle, hogs, and sheep 
sent to market. There will be 
fewer hogs in 1957, which is an un- 
favorable factor. It may well be, 
however, that the decrease in num- 
bers will be offset by more stable 
markets for pork and more oppor- 
tunity for profitable operation than 
was experienced in 1956. 

Supplies of cattle should continue 
at a very high level, and the de- 
crease in pork supplies should im- 
prove the demand for beef. 

We also look forward to adequate 
-, oe supplies of dairy products, poultry 
— and eggs. 

F. W. Specht Per capita consumption of meat in 

1956 reached the all-time high of 
163% pounds. This vast volume was produced by Amer- 
ican agriculture despite severe drought conditions in 
some important livestock producing sections. There has 
been a steady improvement in agricultural production 
per man and per acre. This fact, coupled with the de- 
mand of a rising population for more food and better 
food, points to a good future for businesses engaged in 
processing farm products. 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 
U. S. Senator from Alabama 


For some months the economy has been running at a 
high level, with available resources employed to the point 
where inflationary forces are markedly present in most, 
although not all, segments. It now appears, and I believe 
is the consensus of the experts, that 
this high level of activity will con-_ . waa acu nerg 
tinue well into 1957. Economic ac- : ile 
tivity for the year as a whole should 
equal and perhaps surpass the levels 
of the recent past. 

Supporting this prospect are the 
plans of both government and busi- 
ness. It is, of course, too early for 
us to know with certainty what the 
Administration plans are for the Fed- 
eral budget for the coming fiscal 
year. In view of the present inter- 
national situation, however, it is not 
at all unlikely that defense spending 
may rise by as much as $2 billion. 
Moreover, it is likely that there will 
be increased Federal aid to highways, 
increased outlays under the combined soil-bank and farm 
price-support programs. There is also the possibility that 
a program of Federal aid for school construction may be 
under way before the end of 1957. 


All present indications are that expenditures for plant 
and equipment will continue at a high pace, although the 
relatively tight money market and already substantial 
expansion in recent years may tend to slow the pace as 
the year advances. 


It is perhaps harder to foresee the trend in consumer 
sperding, but relatively full employment, increasing dis- 
posable income, and ever-increasing spending on non- 
durables and services suggest that consumers will con- 
tribute their share to maintaining a high level of eco- 
nomic activity. 





Sen. John Sparkman 


As is to be expected in a dynamic economy such as we 
enjoy, there are always some weak spots that need 
watching. The serious disturbances in the Middle East 
and the unrest in the satellite countries dramatically 
demonstrate the need for planning our programs and 


econamic policies with an eye to strengthening not only 


ourselves but our allies and friends in all parts of the 
world. 


On the domestic scene it is obvious that some parts of 


the economy, the housing industry, farming, and small 
business, are in trouble. 


In spite of the proclaimed efforts of the monetary au- 
thorities to restrain inflationary forces, there has been 
a creeping rise in the price level during recent months. 
Our credit policy bears careful watching. We, of course, 


want to ward against inflation with the hardships which 
it brings for retired persons and those with fixed in- 
comes. On the other hand, there is the ever-present 
danger that monetary restrictions can be pressed too far 
or continued too long, thereby inducing unwanted defla- 
tion with unemployment and its own hardships. 

This was the case in 1954. Fortunately we had the 
built-in economic safeguards of the 1930’s and 1940's. 
The safeguards checked the downward plunge of the 
economy until a relaxation of the tight money policy 
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could take effect. We may be on the verge of a similar 
situation. 


What are the implications of this outlook for legisla- 
tion in the months immediately ahead? 


Under our system of government, it rests upon the 
Executive Branch to arrive at and present coordinated 
economic policies. Before one can comment specifically 
on the course of probable legislation, we must await the 
presentation of the President’s budget, his annual eco- 
nomic report, and such other recommendations as the 
Executive Department feels desirable. 


When the President submits his program, it will be 
the duty of Congress to accept it, modify it, or reject at 
and write its own. That latter course was followed by 
the past Congress in the case of housing, ‘highway legts- 
lation, social ‘security measures, and others. The new 
Congress will more than likely follow .asimilar procedure 
in many cases. 


Briefly, then, the outlook for increased .expenditures 
in foreign affairs programs, and in such domestic areas 
as highways, school construction, farm, and expansion in 
private construction point to general prosperity during 
1957. 

Legislation relating to housing and small business could 
very well enhance the outlook for general prosperity and 


extend the fruits of private enterprise to many who do 
not now share in it. 


PHILIP SPORN 


President, American Gas and Electric Company 


1956 turned out. to be a better business year than 
generally predicted at its beginning. To give that result 
a great many unfavorable economic factors had to be 
hurdled, a number of which have not run their course. 
Among these are the _ unsettled 
international picture, particularly 
the Suez situation with its crippling 
effect on the oil supply of western 
Europe; the tight money situation 
here in the United States, giving as 
it does a clear indication that de- 
mand for capital is running ahead 
of capital formation; and the un- 
remitting inflationary pressures. In 
spite of all these, 1957 promises an 
extension of the advance that the 
American economy has been making 
almost uninterruptedly since 1945. 
More specifically, 1957 should show 
an increased Gross National Product, 
greater industrial production, greater _ 
employment, higher wages and sig- 
nificant pressures on the supply and price structures 
of certain raw materials—copper, aluminum and steel, 
to name but a few. 


All these should result in a continuation of the 
expansion of capital facilities. This, together with the 
higher personal income, can result in nothing else but 
a continued expansion in the demand for electric power 
and energy in the industrial and commercial fields and 
in the residential field, both urban and rural. Translated 
into more specific terms the production of the utility 
systems in the United States,. which in 1956 .totaled 
slightly over 600 billion kwh, will show an increase 
of 9% in 1957, to reach a figure of 655 billion kwh. To 
meet this demand the utilities of the country, which in 
1956 added some 6.7 million kw of generating capacity 
will, in the coming year, add a total of 9,400,000 kw, 
and during the next three years will add enough addi- 
tional capacity to bring the total added in the five-year 
period 1956-1960 to close to 50 million kw. 


A small amount of this truly gigantic increase in 
capacity is going to be atomic, that is, it will exploit 
nuclear fuel. And even that small amount will be what 
might be called experimental, in that future atomic 
power developments will undoubtedly cause its obso- 
lescence, partially or in whole, well before it reaches 
the end of its physical life. Thus, the role that atomic 
power will play in 1957 in contributing to the supply 
of energy of the United States will again be negligible. 
But that should not mask the fect that considerable 
progress will be made along the road of developing 
competitive atomic power, even though the apparent 
progress is going to be small. 


On the AGE system, 1957 will also be a year of con- 
tinuing progress. The continuation of expansion of 
capital facilities which the country will witness will 
take place with particular vigor on the AGE system 
because of its unique ability to supply the special kinds 
of power, large blocks and at reasonable cost, required 
for chemical, electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
operations, and for general industry from the lightest 
to the heaviest as, for example, chlorine, ferro-alloys, 
steel, rubber, aluminum and coal. And the program of 
developing the all-electric home, including both electric 
heating and air conditioning by the heat pump, and 
other more conventional methods, is going to be vigor- 
ously pushed during the year; Consequently the peak 
demand of the system, which reached 3,750,000 kw in 
1956, should show an increase of some 12% to a figure 
of 4,200,000 kw, and system input and system energy 
sales should reach 25.5 billion kwh and 23.3 billion kwh, 


respectively. Total revenues should reach close to $300 
million. 


“ Philip Sporn 


To take care of these loads the AGE system is in 
process of carrying out the largest expansion in electric 
generating and transmission facilities in the history of 
the power industry. This involves the addition of a 
total of 2,860,000 kw and the expenditure of over $700 
million in the five-year period 1956-1960. Of the total 
of 2,800,000 kw, 775,000 kw will be brought into opera- 





tion in 1957, 1,575,000 kw in 1958, and 450,000 kw ,, 
1959. This generating capacity will be tied to the majo 
load centers of the system by a series of extra hig 
voltage transmission lines operating at 345,000 volts. 4 


All of these new generating units will operate , 
pressures of 2,000 psi or above, and two of these wil 
represent units of 450,000. kw rating operating at; 
supercritical pressure of 3,500 psi with double rehe, 
the initial temperature and the two reheat temperaturg 
being 1050 F. These will attain new standards of therm, 
efficiency of over 40%, equivalent to the requiremey 
of less than *5 lb..of standard heat value coal (13,14 
Btu/lb.) per kwh of electric energy generated. Include 
in this capacity, too, will be. two units with a combing 
rating of 450,000 kw installed in the Kammer Station o 


_ Ohio Power Company: at Cresaps, West Virginia, to } 


owned by Olin Revere -Metals Corporation which jj 
supply power to its 180,000 ton a year reduction anq 
to the rolling mill operation of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation at Clarington, Ohio, but whose operatioy 
will be coordinated with that of the AGE system. 


JULIAN E. SPRAGUE » 
President,. Sprague Electric Company 


On the whole, 1956 was a fairly good year for th 
electronics industry, although the late fall proved quite 
disappointing in the home entertainment market. Retail 
sales of television sets came to slightly less than 7 million 
units, compared to 7.4 million in 1955, and an increas 
in the proportion of portables to approximately one. 
third of the total resulted in dollar sales in the enter. 
tainment category falling below $1 billion for the firs 
time since 1951. On the other hand, substantial gains jy 
sales of industrial and commercial equipment and re 
placement parts, together with a small increase in deliv- 
eries for electronic defense resulted in an increase jp 
total industry volume to $5.9 billion at the factory 
which is about 8% above the 1955 figure. 


Nineteen fifty-six saw a continuation of the concen! 


trated pressures for innovation and change that havd 


characterized the electronics industry for the past sev! 


eral years. During the year, manufacturers of both equip 
ment and component parts were affected by three major 
developments of this nature. The first of these is auto 
mation, or more properly automatic methods for the 
assembly of end equipment. Developments along this 
line have resulted in. the expenditure. of a good many 


millions of dollars by end equipment producers, and have™ 


also had important implications for makers of compc- 
nent parts. In the first place, they have introduced a 


entirely new order of. precision in the physical toler-€ 


ances to which our products must be manufactured: In 


the second place. programs of standardization in elec’ 


tronic parts have been set back quite a few years because 
as yet none of the dozen or so different approaches to 


automatic assembly has been generally considered 10 
have a clear-cut advantage. 


A second very important development has been the 
increasing use of. transistors and other semi-conductors. 
Transistor production in 1956 was more than triple the 
previous year’s figure, and a further increase of abou 
50% can be expected in 1957. Increasing transistorizatio 
of auto radios and portable radios will probably take 
piace, while improvements in the quality and reliabilit: 
of transistors will expend their utility in industrial an 
military electronics. From the parts standpoint, this’will 
also mean increased demand for other components s”e- 


cially designed to work well in transistorized circuits’ 
The third of the important technological changes tak: 


ing place in electronics is the great emphasis being placed 
on what is called reliability, particularly in airborne ani 


other military electronics whose proper operation is vital, 


and increasingly in complex industrial and commercia 
devices such as digital computers, where the incidence of 


use of electronic components is very high. Somewhat’ 


related to reliability is the matter of much more sever 


operating conditions, including temperatures in exces’ 
of 1,000 degress Fahrenheit and vibrations as high a@ 
2,000-5,000 cycles per second, under which electroni(; 


equipment is being called upon to operate. All thes 


requirements must be met without undue increase i% 
the size and weight of the device, and that makes it ver!) 
much more difficult to attain desired levels of reliability’ 
in the end product and in the component parts of whic 


it is composed. 


Despite the complex nature of the problem facing both! 
equipment and parts manufacturers as a result of thest 
and other technological changes, good progress was mad! 
last year by our industry toward a satisfactory solution, 


and this progress should continue in 1957. Prospects 10! 
the coming year are favorable, in my opinion, despite 


the fact that operations in the home entertainment {ie!4 


may be at a somewhat lower level in the early months 
as a result of disappointing retail sales in late 1956 a4 


total inventories at an all-time high of about 23% million| 


sets at the close of 1956. Defense spending may rise bY 
several billion dollars from the current level, resultins 
in a further increase in deliveries of military electronic: 
and I believe a gain of at least 10% may be expected i 
the industrial and commercial field. I would, therefore, 
anticipate total industry volume in excess of $6 billion 
in 1957 for the first time, as well as significant technica! 


achievements in many areas of electronic equipment and 
component parts. 


Continued on page 115} 
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thermal The 868-mile Chicago & East- 
vemenfii. m Illinois is one of the smallest 
(13,10); Class I roads, but it seems to 
cluded. turning into a lusty infant. 
mbinej Revenues for the first 11 months 
aU10N ofc 1956 were up 9.6% and October 


', to bel evenues were up 14,4% and No- 


ch wil vember 8.3% over the correspond- 
On and@l ing 1955 periods, placing this road 
nemical in the front rank for 1956 per- 


eration formance along. with the Pocahon- 
tas roads and a handful of others. 
This carries on a strong upward 
revenue trend which began to be 
really notable in 1952 when the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois as- 
sumed a sharp lead as to trend 
of both traffic and revenues over 
the corresponding trends of both 
the Class I total and of the road’s 
Central Eastern District. Since 
the trends of this district have 
lagged considerably behind those 
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1e firsMMof the Class I total, the superior 
ains iM performance of the Chicago & 
nd re Eastern Illinois stands out in even 
deliv-@% sharper relief. 
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The resurgence of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois has been due 
largely to the revival of its coal 
With the southern half 
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By GERALD D. McKEEVER 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 














cline in the coal traffic of tl 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ics 
57 % of total tonnage as late as 
1920, and 59% as recently as 1935 
to a little more than 26% by 1951. 
The sharp revival of this traffic 
1S seen in the rebound of the pro- 
portion of coal tonnage to 50.3% 
in 1955. : 
This change was brought about 
largely by the location of several 
huge electric power plants at 
points served by the Chicago & 
Eastern Ilinois and one of these, 
the 937,500 kw. plant of Electric 
Energy, Inc. at. Joppa, Ill., is 
served exclusively by this road 
which delivers to it most of its 
3.5 million ton annual require- 
ment. The balance is delivered by 
Ohio River barges. The Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois had to put up 
quite a fight for this business, but 
it was finally ordered by the ICC 
in 1953 that access to Joppa sought 
bv the New York Central and the 
Burlington be denied these roads. 
Across the river from Joppa is 
the 1,350,000 kw. plant of the TVA 
which was opened in 1955 and the 


subsidiary of the Chicago & East- 
erm Illinois. To handle the heavy 
tratfic that is anticipated from this 
source, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois ordered 400 additional box 
cars and four diesels. A new plant 
of the American Brass Co. has 
been completed at Terre Haute, 
and at the same place, Anaconda 
Company is building a large alu- 
minum rolling mill. Also, it was 
recently reported that the road 
plans to sell 30 to 50 acres to Vic- 
tor Chemical if Chicago zoning 
authorities approve the erection of 
a plant on this site. 

Fully dieselized since 1950, the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois is a 
fairly efficient operation. In spite 
of the 1955 wage increases, its 
Transportation Ratio was held to 
37.8% for the first 11 months of 
last year as against 38.3% for the 
corresponding 1955 period. Its 
efficiency has shown steady im- 
provement as measured by gross 
ton-miles moved per freight train- 
hour, the gain in this factor hav- 
ing been 47% in the 1947-55 pe- 
riod. About 121 miles of the road’s 
line are covered by CTC with the 
result of an estimated saving of 
$270.000 annually, or about 36% 
on the investment. 

It is officially estimated that the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois earned 
“more than” $2.4 million “before 
funds,” or over $6 per common 
share last year as against $1,972,- 
646 or $4.40 per share in 1955. 






































ance in 1954-55 of $12.3 million 
income debenture 5s of 2054 in 
exchange for like par amount of 
the road’s $40 par value class A 
stock. The exchange of about 307,- 
600 shares under this offer has 
reduced the outstanding balance 
of class A to 76,119 shares. This 
stock is followed by 413,529 shares 
of common. 

Since the class A stock is en- 
titled to a $2 per share non-cumu- 
lative dividend, its replacement 
with the non-cumulative 5% de- 
bentures with contingent interest 
neither impairs the position of the 
road’s common stock nor increases 
its leverage. The creation of the 
debenture issue has been bene- 
ficial, on the other hand, in re- 
ducing the road’s income tax, 
since the $615,000 interest on the 
debentures issued to date is a de- 
ductible item in arriving at tax- 
able net whereas the equivalent 
class A dividend would not be. 

On the other hand, a potential 
threat of dilution of the common 
stock equity lies in the $12.2 mil- 
lion general mortgage income 5s 
of 1997, a product of the 1940 re- 
organization. This issue, converti- 
ble at the rate of 41.08 shares of 
common per $1,000 bond, could re- 
sult in the creation of over 500,000 
additional shares, or a dilution of 
about 120%. Thus if the entire 
issue were to be converted, earn- 
ings of $6 per share such as are 
estimated for 1956 would be re- 
duced to less than $3.25 per share 
even after allowing for the $615,- 
000 annual interest saving. 

At its current price of about 23, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois com- 
mon is selling at a reasonable 
multiple of diluted earnings con- 
sidering that there may be no rush 
to convert unless the dividend on 
the stock is increased from the 
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$1.25 regular and extra paid in 
1955, and which represents barely 
more than income parity with the 
bonds. In view of the potential 
dilution, the abnormally low ratio 
of the price of this stock to per 
share earnings on the present 
stock capital is thus illusory. Po- 
tential dilution is bound to put 
the brakes on substantial price 
appreciation unless there is an ex- 
traordinary increase in earnings, 
and another retarding factor may 
be found in the fact that 1956 net 
was bolstered by a tax deferral 
of over $2 per common share, and 
which will be almost cut in half 
this year. 


J. Walter Bell 


J. Walter Bell passed away Jan. 
9 at the age of 77. Mr. Bell prior 
to his retirement had been in the 
investment business for over 50 
years, with his own firm, J. Walter 
Bell & Co. in New York City. 


Joseph Kavanagh 


Joseph A. Kavanagh passed 
away Jan. 7 at the age of 77. Prior 
to his retirement he had been 
senior partner of Morris Joseph & 
Co. 


G. B. Hazelhurst 


G. B. Hazelhurst, President of 


Hazelhurst, Flannigan & Co, 
Colorado Springs, passed away 
Jan. 9. 


Joins Copley Staff 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.— 
George P. Apostolas has_ been 
added to the staff of Copley & 
Company, Burns Building. 
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The Ideal Fuel 


Great Plains farmers in increasing numbers are looking 
less to the sky and more to Kansas-Nebraska for water 
for their thirsty crops. They are finding Natural Gas 


the ideal fuel for irrigation. 


Costing only one-fourth 


as much as other fuels, it is EXTREMELY ECONOM- 


ICAL... 


requiring no storage, it is the ultimate in 


CONVENIENCE .. . delivered through a pipeline when 
and where you want it, Natural Gas is DEPENDABLE. 
Pioneering Natural Gas for pump irrigation ... thus 
helping to insure the crops of the Great Plains ... is 
typical of the many unusual services performed by 
Kansas-Nebraska to build a stronger economy through- 


out the area it serves. 
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oncensam™ traffic. 5 million ton annual coal require- However, this gain is largely at- 
t havegamg of its lines traversing» the coal ment of this plant is handled by tributed to a ot of $910,000 
st sevoa— fields of southern Illinois and In- the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, represented by $603,000 Federal 
equipgg@ diana, and also by virtue of its Illinois Central and Burlington. tax and $307,000 interest thereon, 
majom™™ connection at Evansville, Ind. Another plant completed last year which is estimated to represent 
; autowmg with the Louisville & Nashville, is the 521,000 kw. station of the an increment to earnings of about 
or thag™ the Chicago & Eastern Illinois has Public Service Co. of Indiana at $750,000 or $1.80 per common 
1g thi@—§ long been an important carrier of Terre Haute with an annual coal share after taxes on the interest 
manyagg coal to the Chicago area. It is said requirement oi about 1.9 million factor in the refund. It would 
d havea that prior to the turn of the cen- tons, and which is served by the avpear that the 1956 estimate in- 
‘ompo-@@ tury this road carried more coal Eastern Illinois and the Milwau- cludes the same $100,000 dividend 
ced an into Chicago than all other roads kee. A smaller plant, also com- from Chicago Heights Terminal & 
toler-g™m@ together. It is understood that at pleted last year, is the 175,000 kw. Transfer as was paid in 1955. This 
ed: In @@ that time the Chicago & Eastern station of Illinois Power Co. near lucrative subsidiary which owns 
1 ele-@@ Ulinois was the principal road Danville, Ill., and which is served and operates a 24-mile switching 
ecausia™ serving the southern Illinois and exclusively by the Chicago & road paid a $250,000 cash dividend 
‘hes to Indiana coal. fields. Eastern Illinois. in 1954 and a 50% stock dividend 
red tol As time went on, however, com- In the meantime the progress of besides. 
@ petitionincreased from otherroads the road-has not been one-sided. The mortgage debt of the Chi- 
on them Which began to extend their linés Its territory is understood to be cago & Eastern Illinois is alone 
ictorsag into the area as well as fromthe undergoing a sharp industial re- auite moderate. The almost-80% 
‘le thamg opening of other coal fields,.no- vival. A large stamping plant of increase in total term debt that 
about tably those ef West Kentucky. the Ford Motor Co. has been com- has oecurred since the road’s re- 
fan tion These and other factors, including .pleted on land sold to it by the organization in 1941 has been due 
> take the inroads made by oil and na- Chicago Heights Terminal & toa $15 million increase in eouip- 
abilit tural gas, were reflected by a de- Transfer R.R., a wholly owned ment obligations and to the issu- 
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Continued from page 114 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 


Our industry is known as & brass and copper mill 
wroducts industry producing sheet, strip, rod, wire, tube 
and pipe out of the basic metals of copper, zinc, Nickel, 
tin and other alloying elements. The wide variety of 

alloys totals close to 200. 

By far, the most important metal 
is copper, with zinc in a strong num- 
ber two position. The world copper 
market therefore, has a strong influ- 
ence on our industry. 

Nineteen Fifty-six has been a most 
hectic one as far as the copper mar- 
ket is concerned. Prices ranged from 
a low. of 33 cents to a high of 55 
cents within a year, due to a short- 
age of the metal. The middle of the 
year experienced a buyers’ strike in 
a rapidly falling market, with year 
end prices ranging from 34 cents to 
36 cents a pound. This has probably 
been the widest fluctuation of copper 
prices we have experienced, with in- 
ereases or deceases ranging as high as six cents a pound 
<overnight. 

Waturally all members of the industry had to go from 
weak performance in the first quarter to a lower levcl 
ta June and July, more than one-third off the peak. 
uring the latter part of the third quarter the situation 
®egan to improve, and this improvement has extended 
through the fourth quarter. With a more stable copper 
xnarket,.the year 1957 should be decidedly better than 
i956. 

“Many of the important members of this industry have 
entered the aluminum mill products field in the last 
few years. This is a development which will doubtless 
«ontinue to grow. 

In addition to the variation experienced by the copper 
market, the constant rise of wages in the industry and 
throughout the country is a cause for concern unless it 
«an be offset by improved efficiency and other econ- 
«omies. Most of the major companies in the industry 
Save signed contracts with their unions extending for 
«a--period of two to three years, with annual wage in- 
«reases. It will take superior teamwork between man- 
agement and labor to carry these additional costs and 
wet be competitive with other materials which could 
*e substituted. 

Qur own company has developed budgets for sales 
and profits with due consideration for these factors. If 
the major industries whom we serve have a good year 
tm _ 1957, we will share in their prosperity. Included in 
twthese major factors are the building industry, the auto- 
xnotive industry, the public utilities, the oil industry, 
znd others. 


An increased defense program should also have a 
favorable effect upon our industry. 


We have developed through research and engineering, 
programs and products which are being used increas- 
ingly in the field of rockets, guided missiles, aircraft and 
zatomic energy. These, together with new cost reducing 
equipment installed in our various plants, particularly 
«iuring the past three years, will help to make 1957 a 
#200d year for us. 


LAWRENCE F. STERN 


Chairman of the Board, American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 

By 1956 year-end the Federal Reserve’s seasonally 
adjusted index of industrial production will reach a new 
all-time high, probably equal to or slightly higher than 
the 146 reported for November (1947-1949—100). By way 
wf comparison the index will aver- ; : 
age out around 142 for the full year 
1956, against 139 for the year 1955. 
Furthermore, continuation of the 
= rate of business activity 

ms assured during the next six 
smonths. 

Two strong forces will sustain 
iusiness at the current high level 
in the year ahead: increased govern- 
anent spending, both Federal as well 
as state and local, and slightly in- 
«creased private investment. A recent 
joint forecast by the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor projects new 
construction in 1957 in the vicinity 
«f $46.4 billion, up 4% from the 
$44.5 billion spent in 1956. A break- 


diown of the forecast between private and public con- 
«truction is as follows: 


i. W. Steinkraus 


Lawrence F. Stern 


1957 
$31.4 
15.0 


1956 
$31.0 
13.5 


Private 


$46.4 $44.5 


Non-residential building is expected to increase about 
6% in 1957, with principal areas of strength provided 
#y industrial construction, private institutional construc- 

, and a continued high demand for office facilities 
A slight decline, on the other hand, is forecast for shop- 
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pihg center and store building and a further decline is 
anticipated for new resid@ntial construction. Spending 
by public utilities is expected to rise 13% from $5.1 
billion in 1956 to $5.8 billion in 1957; and this rise alone 
will be almost enough to off-set an estimated $800 mil- 
lion drop in private home building. A 12% increase 1s 
anticipated in publicly financed construction. 

Another well regarded survey of capital spending for 
1957, completed by McGraw-Hill in December, substan- 
tiated the Department of Commerce and Labor forecast 
and indicated that apparently neither the Suez Crisis 
nor the election significantly changed industry’s plans 
for expenditures on plant and equipment. 


The implications of both these forecasts are clear that 
tight money has not as yet substantially retarded indus- 
try’s capital investment programs. Thus far it would 
appear that these programs are influenced more by the 
outlook for over-all volume of business and profit mar- 
gins than by interest rates. On the other hand, the 
decline which has taken place in residential construction 
since June, 1955, has clearly reflected tight money and 
will undoubtedly continue to do so. 


Increased government spending and private invest- 
ment should maintain full employment and disposable 
incomes will doubtless rise further due to recent wage 
increases. Consumers, however, this past year have 
shown a disposition toward saving more than they did 
in 1955. While gross extensions of consumer credit have 
been at near record levels throughout 1956, the repay- 
ment rate has also continued to rise. In recent months 
extensions and repayments have been practically in 
balance. 


Therefore, if demand for automobiles and other con- 
sumer durables is stimulated in coming months by new 
products and new models, gross extensions of consumer 
credit will rise again. Consequently, net credit extended 


will continue to have an influence on sales of consumer 
durables. 


At the moment the most serious deflationary threat 
to our domestic economy would seem to be posed by 
the economic distortions which might arise in Western 
Europe as a result of the blocking of the Suez Canal 
and the consequent loss of vital supplies of oil. 

In view of the fact that industry has been adding to 
productive capacity at such a rapid rate in recent years, 
the question should be raised as to whether we have not 
reached a point where some slow-down in capital in- 
vestment may be expected. 


WILLIAM C. STOLK 
President, American Can Company 


Industry production of metal cans in 1957 will ap- 
proach 42 billion units, substantially topping last year’s 
all-time record of some 40 billion containers. 

The can industry reached new production levels 
during each of the past five years 
and the upward trend will continue 
through 1957. The continuing gains 
in can production can be attributed 
to the general high level of eco- 
nomic activity and to the fact that 
metal containers are being used in 
greater and greater volume to pack 
a constantly increasing number of 
products. Unusually large packs of 
fruits and vegetables brought 1956 
food can production up approxi- 
mately 10% over last year. Food 
cans constituted 62% of total 1956 
metal container production. 

Another important increase was 
the 5% rise in beer can production 
in 1956 over 1955. Developed by 
Canco only 20 years ago, the beer can now accounts 
for about 15% of all can production by the industry. 
We estimate 8.5 billion beer cans will be made in 1957, 
approximately 700 million units over production in 1956. 


As for the possible impact of recent world events on 
the supply of tin for can making, it should be noted 
that we have made sufficient progress in finding alter- 
nate materials for tin to enable us in an emergency to 
convert our facilities to maintain 65 to 70% of our 
business in tinless containers. This means that virtually 
all our customers who suffered from government re- 
strictions on tin during World War II would not be 
affected at all by a tin shortage. 


Billions of tinless cans are now being manufactured 
for such preducts as motor oil, anti-freeze, polishes and 
waxes, cosmetics and drugs and detergents and insecti- 
cides. In addition, we have developed the technology 


to eliminate most of the tin from many other cans. Fer 
example, during the past year we perfected a new 
process of margin-plating, in which tin is used to coat 
only the narrow strip of steel plate, no more than three- 
sixteenths of an inch wide, that forms the soldered 
sideseam of the finished can. Margin-plating could 
save as much as 5,260,000 pounds of strategic tin a year. 

While Canco has already tested this process commer- 
cially and -has produced many millions of completely 
satisfactory cans with it margin-plating at present is 
considered an emergency process, to be used only if our 
tin supplies should be drastically curtailed by a national 
emergency. In that case margin-plating could be turned 
to helping preduce the more than 10 billion beer, coffee 
and pet food cams that account for about a quarter of 
all the metal containers produced annually in the United 
States. 





William C. Stolk 


FRED R. SULLIVAN, 


President, Monroe Caleulating Machine Co., Inc. 


We are happy to say that we expect 1957 to be just 
as big as 1956 for the office equipment industry. For our 
own company, 1956 was the best sales year in Monroe 
history. But I think 1957 can be even better. The 
primary reason for our optimism is 
based on a variety of economic fore- 
casts, all of which point to a con- 
tinued high level of business activity 
in 1957. A healthful economic cli- 
mate for the nation as a whole is our 
most important barometer in pre- 
dicting a prosperous sales year for 
office equipment. 

Beyond what we might expect 
from a flourishing economy in gen- 
eral, there are certain other highly 
favorable trends which speak well 
for the manufacturers of figuring 
equipment. Paramount among these 
is the growing interest in machines 
for the office. Every day the need 
increases for obtaining more quick- 
ly, accurately and automatically the information by 
which we all guide our businesses. An important ex- 
planation for this growing need lies in the employment 
pinch wihch covers most parts of the country, and which 
is expected to extend into 1957.. With the nation operat- 
ing at nearly-full employment, it becomes increasingly 
vital that business find the best in labor-saving devices. 
While this has always been true, we expect it to be even 
more so in the days ahead. The savings in human time 
made possible by adding, calculating and accounting 
machines have taken on new significance with integrated 
data processing equipment, which will bring a degree 
of automation to the office heretofore net envisaged. 
We predict that the greatest growth in 1957 will be in 
electro-mechanical adding and accounting machines for 
punching tape and cards, for these machines offer a 
high degree of automation at relatively low cost, within 
the reach of small businesses. 

If credit curbs do not tighten an already restrained 
money supply, we expect business and industry to make 
increased capital expansion in 1957, and we expect our 
own products to take a bigger share of this investment 
than in recent years. 

Ours has always been a highly competitive industry, 
and we have no reason to believe that the pressure will 
slacken in the near future. We expect, in fact, that it 
will become even more intense, and for this reason we 
will devote an even larger share of our time and money 
to research and development than we did ten or five 
or even one year ago. With expanded efforts on all fronts 
we hope to strengthen considerably our position in an 
industry which shows every indication of enjoying a 
healthy and prosperous year in 1957. 


HENDERSON SUPPLEE, JR. 
President, The Atlantic Refining Company 


As the result of vast capital expenditures for plant 
and equipment the American oil industry has been able 
to meet the domestic demand for petroleum products 
which has increased more than 60% in the last 10 years. 
These expnditures are now running 
at close to a $6.0 billion annual rate. 
In view of the domestic demand 
which we think will increase by at 
least another 25% over the next five 
years it seems quite unlikely that 
this rate of capital spending will 
decline very much in the foreseeable 
future. 

In the case of Atlantic, the capital 
expenditure trend is upward. For 
example, our capital. spending -in 
1956 (not including our purchase of 
Houston Oil Company) totalled - 
about $75 million, against $60 million 
in 1955. The figure in 1957 may 
range between $90 and $100 million. 
Well over half of our expenditures 
will continue to go into the effort to find and develop 
additional crude oil supplies, both domestic and foreign. 
Substantial amounts will be required to meet steady 
growth and constantly improving quality of products and 
services. 

In looking to next year, our present forecast is that 
domestic demand for petroleum products in 1957 will 
average about 9,265,000 barrels per day, or an increase 
ot 4.1% over 1956. We estimate that domestic demand 
in 1956 was 5.8% higher than in 1955. 

This forecast is based primarily on our expectatton 
that the American economy as a whole will show ap- 
proximately the same amount of growth in 1957 as in 
1956. However, there are two main reasons why we 
do not expect petroleum demand to increase as much 
this year as last. First, the increase in gasoline demand 
will probably not be as great, because gains in gasoline 
sales in 1956 reflected the very high auto sales level of 
1955, which of course was not repeated last year. Second, 
the forecast for heating oil demand assumes normal 
weather conditions, whereas the weather in early 1956 
ie hen than normal and heating oil sales rose ac- 

The forecast discussed ab 
product demand only. 
situation will affect thi 
gree, or that it will im 
ity to supply the fore 


Fred R. Sullivan 


H. Supplee, Jr. 


ove pertains to domestic 
It seems unlikely that the Suez 
s demand to any significant de- 
pede the U. S. oil industry’s abil- 
cast domestic requirements. The 
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closing of the Canal will, of course, have a pronounced 
but as yet largely indeterminable effect on domestic 
crude production and on exports and imports.. For ex- 
ample, before the Middle East difficulties arose, our best 
estimate was that domestic crude production in 1957 
would average about 7,290,000 barrels per day. It ap- 
pears now, however, that when the full impact of the 
Suez closing is felt, production may have to be increased 
by at least 700,000 barrels per day over this figure. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


Pennsylvania Railroad earnings for 1956 will prob- 
ably be slightly above the $41 million earned in 1955. 
This was achieved despite the adverse effect on earn- 
ings of the steel strike last summer, increases in the 
prices of materials used and wage 
increases effective Nov. 1. Emer- 
gency freight rate increases just au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission arrived too late to off- 
set the added costs during the year. 

While the outlook for the nation 
in 1957 is generally prosperous, the 
Pennsylvania’s outlook is largely 
dependent on the extent to which 
Government allows the railroad in- 
dustry to operate at a suitable profit 
in the present inflationary’ era. 
Passenger, mail and express serv- 
ices are operating at a loss, and 
petitions are now before the Com- 
mission seeking increased charges 
for these services. There is also 
pending before the Commission a request for additional 
increases in freight charges. We are also seeking from 
Congress, legislative action that would eliminate the 
war-time transportation tax; i.e, 10% on passenger 
and 3% on freight rates. 


On a truly full-cost basis, the railroads are the na- 
tion’s most economical form of mass transportation. 
Given reasonable treatment by Government in 1957, the 
Pennsylvania should have a somewhat better year than 
1956 — and move forward to a better participation in 
the nation’s growing economy. 


E. J. THOMAS 
President, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


There are two guideposts I can mention which will 
best give the picture for the rubber industry in 1957. 

The first is the number of tires produced. In 1940, 
the period immediately previous to World War II, our 
industry had reached a production 
of 60,000,000 tires. In 1956 we 
produced 104,000,009 tires. The esti- 
mate of the industry for 1957 is for 
the manufacture of 111,000,000 tires. 
This expected increase comes from 
a larger renewal tire market, but 
mainly from more tires for original 
equipment on new vehicles. These 
plans are based on a production in 
1957 of 6,500,000 passenger cars and 
1,200,000 trucks. Notable has been 
the continued switch to lower di- 
ameter and larger cross-section tires; 
the increased use of tubeless con- 
struction; the growth in very large 
tires for off-the-road hauling such 
as earthmoving; the increased use of 
synthetic rubbers; the shift almost completely from cot- 
ton to rayon, and now the rapidly increased use of 
nylon; and the development of safer and better tires. 

The second guidepost is the amount of rubber con- 
sumed annually. This reflects not only tire production 
but the very fast-growing products such as industrial 
rubber goods, molded goods, foam and flooring. In the 
modern automobile, there is now almost as much rubber 
in other-than-tire products as there is in the tires. Rub- 
ber consumption in 1940 was 652,000 tons—100% natural 
rubber. In 1956 the industry will use 1,435,000 tons, 
about 60% of this being synthetic rubber and only 40% 
natural. For 1957 we expect to consume 1,510,000 tons, 
with at least 62% of it synthetic and 38% natural. 

Synthetic plant capacities in this country are being 
considerably increased to where there will soon exist an 
annual capacity of all kinds of synthetic rubbers 
amounting to 1,700,000 tons, thus assuring the material 
for the growth of the industry. There will be plenty 
of rubber available, both synthetic and natural, and at 
more stable prices, with some of the old-time rubber 
iMventory hazards being minimized. New synthetic rub- 
bers, now in pilot plant stage, promise to be able to 
completely equal or better natural rubber for all usages. 

The rubber industry, with its increased diversification, 
now including in addition to tires and rubber products, 
the many other items such as chemicals, aircraft, elec- 
tronics, metals and plastics, tends to be more stable than 
heretofore when more dependence was placed on tires 
alone. The new national highway program, as it de- 
Vvelops, will give great impetus to increased vehicle reg- 
stration and, consequently, rubber consumption. 

In all of our estimates, the strength of the first half 
of 1957 is a little more clear than the last half. 

The year for the rubber industry should be one of a 
little higher volume, plenty of capacity to take care of 
1t, continued strong competitive selling, and a tough figh! 
to maintain and improve profit margins. 





James M. Symes 





E. J. Thomas 
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NORMAN R. SUTHERLAND 


President and General Manager 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


In its territory of service in Northern and Central 
C alifornia, which includes about two-thirds of the area 
and half the population of the state, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company expects general business activity in 
1957 to exceed that of 1956, which 
held at a very high level. 

Population in this area of 47 
counties is expected to increase by 
about 182,000 persons, a gain of 
2.8% over 1956. This growth will 
be about equally divided between 
natural increase and the continued 
large migration from other states. 
The volume of new home construc- 
tion is estimated at 65,500 units, 
only slightly less than in 1956. 

Retail sales of taxable items by 
all businesses should reach a record- 
breaking total of $8.6 billion, an in- 
crease of about 4.7% over 1956. 
PG&E will provide strong support 
for gas and electric appliance sales 
by dealers through its advertising 
program. 

In agriculture, additional acreage of many crops will 
be planted, although development of new land in 1957 
will proceed at a slower pace than in the recent past. 

Industrial expansion, which has proceeded at a phe- 
nomenal rate in postwar California, also is expected 
to continue at a high level. The dollar value of com- 
mitments for new plants and expansions in PG&E ter- 
ritory during 1956 reached an all-time high of more 
than $400 million. Many of these plants will be con- 
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structed during 1957 and 1958. Pacific Gas and Eleec- 
tric Company is now engaged in-.a national adver- 
tising campaign to bring business opportunities in its 
area to the attention .of industry. elsewhere. Two pre- 
vious such campaigns have been notably successful in 
attracting new industry. 

Since utility service must be available on demand, we 
look considerably further ahead than the new year in 
appraising growth. PG&E began three years ago to con- 
struct the new generating and other associated facilities 
necessary to serve the electric power demands which 
will arise in 1957. Construction of 1,495,000 kilowatts 
of additional capacity is now in progress or scheduled, 
to provide for estimated growth in demand until 196}. 
This figure includes two 325,000-kilowatt generating 
units to be added to our Pittsburg Power Plant, one 


in 1960 and one in 1961. Each of these units will be 
twice as large as the biggest now in service on the 


PG&E system. Together they will increase the capacity 
of this plant, already the largest steam-operated electric 
plant west of the Mississippi River, to 1,310,000 kilowatts. 

By late summer this year the company’s lines will be 
carrying the nation’s first entirely privately financed 
electric power in commercial service. Through a co- 
operative arrangement with the General Electric Com- 
pany, PG&E will install a 5,000-kilowatt generator az 
General Electric’s Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory. This 
plant is a pilot operation for a 180,000-kilowatt nuclear 
plant General Electric will build near Chicago for Com- 
monwealth Edison Company and Nuclear Power Group, 
Inc., with which PG&E is associated. 

Provision also has been made for additional supplies 
of natural gas. We are now taking deliveries of 750 
million cubic feet daily, about two-thirds of the area’s 
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.» « Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.............. 
United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Looms ame Tiimcounmts. « so. ks iia 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............. 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances re 
Income Accrued but Not Collected.......... 
Banking House...... 


-$ 671,049,560.83 
731,057,257.54 
175,241,080.83 

1,166,841,545.41 

6,450,000.00 
1,776,932.26 
9,346,756.66 
7,500,000.00 
"$2,769, 263,133.53 











LIABILITIES ' 


.$2,496,971,564.75 
1,776,932.26 
13,935,347.27 
18,106,691.88 
2,354,847.20 
90,000,000.00 
it bg Aid Fel eae as ae. ee 
21,117,750.17 
‘$2,769,263, 133.53 
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requirements, from fields in Texas and New Mexico. 
The remainder is supplied from California fields. We 
plan an increase to more than one billion cubic feet a 
day by the winter of 1959. 


During 1956 our expansion costs were approximately 
$145 million. Expenditures will be greater in 1957 and 
will approximate $190 million. The necessary financing 
is under consideration. 


GLENN W. THOMPSON 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
Arvin Industries, Inc. 


Competition will continue keen, the squeeze between 
costs and prices will be accelerated and management 
will be challenged to use all the ingenuity it can muster 
to retain adequate profit margins in 1957. 

The rewards in the new year will 
go to those who approach their 
problems with a high degree of in- 
teHigence, using those new tech- 
niques of scientific management 
which are available to all who will 
employ them, Newer developments 
in the fields of industrial engineer- 
ing, market research and employee 
relations offer almost unlimited op- 
portunities to the firms which will 
adopt them. Research will be almost 
a necessity even for the small and 
middle-sized corporations. 

Overlooked areas in the factories 
and offices offer splendid opportuni- 
ties for cost cutting through greater 
use of industrial engineering prac- 
tices. Customers will continue to buy from someone and 
the company which gets the order more times than not 
will be the one which knows in advance through inten- 
sive market research what the public wants and then 
proceeds to supply those wants. Facts will pay off in 
1957 while guesses and hunches will prove more expen- 
sive than ever before. 

The scarcity of competent management people at all 
levels suggests the great desirability of week-to-week 
training. Neglected much too frequently is the knowl- 
edge that employees on the average produce only a 
fraction of their potentials and that motivation is the 
answer to the manpower shortage which threatens to 
become more severe in the years ahead. Great gains 
await the managements which attack even a single 
phase of this problem in 1957. Improved communica- 
tions, for example, stimulate morale by giving employ- 
ees the sense of “belonging,” the certainty that they are 
members of the team and as such have obligations to 
see that the “team” wins its share of victories. 

As to our own company, we expect volume in the new 
year to be from 7% to 10% higher than in 1956. Profit 
margins should be retained or improved. In making 
capital expenditures stress will be laid on those things 
which will further lighten work loads of employees and 
utilize more efficiently available manpower. 

Arvin is a part of three great industries—automotive 
parts and equipment, metal furniture and housewares 
and electronics and appliances. The enthusiastic public 


Glenn W. Thompsop 
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acceptance of the 1957 model passenger cars almost in- 
sures a substantially increased production of automobiles 
over the 1956 totals. Commitments made to us by the 
major motor car manufacturers are importantly ahead 
of a year ago. : eae 

The growing emphasis on leisure as a significant part 
of the American way of life and the continuing trend 
toward outdoor living are expected to increase the 
demand for the products of our outdoor furniture and 
housewares products. Employment of more and more 
women in the factories and offices of the nation creates 
a greater demand for those things which ease the bur- 
dens of the housewife in her home. Electronic devices 
and electrical appliances undoubtedly are the answer 
to those who would reduce the time and energy required 
for household work. In addition, new products, devel- 
oped in our Research and Advanced Engineering De- 
partment and tested as to public reaction by our Market 
and Product Research Department, are to be introduced 
throughout the year. 

It is on all of these factors, as well as the growing 
population and the present and expected future level 
of the national economy, that we predict for our com- 
pany an increase in sales of from 7 to 10% in 1957. 


J. K. THOMPSON 


Chairman of the Board, Union Bank of 
Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 


Another good business year was experienced in 1956 
even with major aeclines in the automobile production 
rate and in the number of housing starts, as well as a 
steel strike which lasted about a month. These reduc- 
tions in activity were offset by im- 
provements in other directions, in- 
cluding business expenditures for 
new plant and equipment, with the 
net result that Gross National Prod- 
uct for the year was slightly higher 
in 1956 than in 1955. 


We are going into 1957 on a high 
plane of business activity, and it is 
likely that the year 1957 will be a 
slightly better business year than 
1956. Capital expenditures will prob- 
ably be greater than those in 1956. 

Automobile production should be at 

least 10% greater than in 1956, and 

steel production will probably set a 

new production record in _ 1957. 1K. Th 

There will probably be a _ slight ie ca 
further re ‘uction in the number of housing starts, but 
I believe that over-all there will be a slight increase in 
the Federal Reserve index of industrial production and 
in the Gross National Product, as well as a further slight 
increase in the Consumer Price index. 

On the basis of the law of supply and demand, interest 
rates were somewhat higher in 1956 than they were ‘in 
1955. The Federal Reserve authorities continued to fol- 
low a policy of restraint in the money markets. There 
were several increases during the year in the banks’ 
rediscount rate. The restraints effected by the Federal 
Reserve authorities have been worthwhile in helping 
to prevent an inflationary spiral and a future deflation- 
ary setback. With the capital expenditure plans of many 
corporations, municipalities and others, I believe there 
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will continue to be a substantial borrowing demand and 
I believe, therefore, that we will have a continuance 
in 1957 of a tight money market. There is a general 
realization on the part of borrowers that there is a great 
demand for loans and those who have really worthwhile 
projects are willing to pay the increased interest rates. 
In many cases those who do not have worthwhile 
prejects are willing to postpone them. This is certainly 
desirable in the broad picture. From the standpoint of 
money, men and materials, everybody cannot do his 
expanding at the same time. 


Personal incomes probably will be higher in 1957 
than in any other year, and it would be very helpfui if 
a larger proportion of incomes was placed in savings 
than has been true in the last few years. 


We are, of course: in a’ disturbed world situation and 
it is difficult to predict what effect-a continuance of 
the present situations would have on the 1957 business 
picture. 4t: would appear, however, that 1957 should be 
another fine business year. 


RAYMOND H. TROTT 


President, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence, Rhode Islaud 


“There is no denying that the business boom has 
reached a dangerously high level. By and large indus- 
tries are operating at capacity, shortages of manpower 
and basié raw materials are appearing ... The advance 
since last July in the Labor Bureau’s 
index of commodities other. tnan 
farm products and foods is the most 
ominous inflationary development 
since the Kerean War inflation ended 
. . . With the ‘accord’ between the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury. 
‘ine Federal Reserve has recognized 
the dangers in this situation and for 
a year has been acting to curb the 
boom. However, it has been so fear- 
ful of damaging confidence . . . that 
it has been very gentle in adminis- 
tering its restrictions. The present 
question is whether Federal can at- 
tain its goal with such gentle tactics. 
Confidenéé is still high and business- 
men are planning further huge cap- 
ital expenditures which wiii cail ror more of the scarce 
raw materials. Obviously, the Federal Reserve Board 
would like to see these expenditures postponed to a time 
when they might be needed to support declining produc- 
tion. Consequently, there seems no reason to believe 
that it will reverse its restrictive policy until the dangers 
of an inflationary boom have passed. Federal stopped 
the boom in 1953 by adopting drastic methods; it is try- 
ing to stop it this time without sending long Treasury 
bonds below 90. It may succeed or it may have to adopt 
more rugged tactics to accomplish its purpose; but I 
think sooner or later it will bring the current inflation- 
ary cycle to an end.” 


Up to this point I have quoted verbatim from my com- 
ments of a year ago. The boom now is at an even more 
dangerous level, the threat of inflation is greater than 
ever, the Victory 2's have not only broken 90 but 88 


Raymond H. Trott 
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Cash in Vaults and with Banks_______ | 
U. S. Government Obligaticns, Direct and fully guaranteed_ 


State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Investments 
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Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures___. 


Other Assets ___- 


Demand 
Time - 
Recerves for: 


Unearned Discount, Federal Income Taxes, etc.__ 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


MEMRER FEDERAL 


WE PROGRESS TO SERVE 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


The Central Bank Company 


LORAIN, OHIO 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1956 
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The Future of 


utilization of our economic re- 
sources, and in holding our eco- 
nomic life in equilibrium. 

The explanation of the rate of 
interest in the history of economic 
thought has developed int<resting 
rival or complementary theories 
which we may not do more than 
mention here. For John Bates 
Clark the rate of interest is gov- 
erned by the marginal product of 
capital The greater the volume 
of capital in relation to the supply 
of labor, the lower the margin 
will go and the lower the rate of 
interest will be. For Boechm- 
Bawerk the factor of time prefer- 
ence is cf primary importance. 
Interest must be paid to induce 
men to forego present consump- 
tion. Unless the utilization of 
existing income in producing 
bridges and machinery creates a 
greater future product of hats and 
shoes and food than could be had 
by. using the present income for 
consumption today, men will not 


wait. The future is far off and 
looks small in relation to the 
present.* 


There is an immense literature 
on the theory of interest running 
in terms like tnese, with almost 
nothing said about the quantity 
of money as a factor in dctermin- 
ing the rate of interest. 


Side by side, however, with the 
development of the pure theory 
of the rate of interest, we have 
tad the development of a very 
useful and very able body of 
money market discussion. The 
money market writers in London 
and New York, trying to forecast 
rat.s of interest, including the 
yield of long-term bonds, have 
had very little to say about the 
marginal productivity of capital 
or the time preference of savers. 
They have talked about the gold 
reserves of the Bank of England, 
the inflow and outflow of gold, 
the prospects of changes in the 
discount rate of the Bank of 
England, or the Bank of England’s 
operations in “selling to the mar- 
ket.” The money market writers 
in New York studied the weekly 
figures of the New York Clearing 
House, the relation of reserves to 
deposits, the relation of loans to 
Geposits, the prospects of the 
autumn demands for mony for 
crop moving, the inflow and out- 
flow of gold, and, after the coming 


of the Federal Reserve system, 





*The time preference theorists regard 
the productivity theorists as involved in 
circular reasoning, since the very capital 
value on which the marginal product is 
computed as a percentage is itself in 
}ai determined by the rate of interest. 
I believe that this criticism of tne pro- 
ductivity theorists is correct, but I do 
not discuss it here. 


Interest Rates 


they discussed the discount and 
the open-market policy of the 
Fedcral Reserve banks. The 
money-market students have had 
no doubt that the abundance or 
scarcity of bank reserves in rela- 
tion to deposits would affect not 
merely the short-term rates of 
intercst but also the yield on long- 
term bonds. 


Proper Money Supply 

There have been two main rea- 
sons why the theoretical econ- 
omists in the past have neglected 
the money factor and have con- 
centrated their study on the psy- 
chological attitudes of the saver 
and on the use of capital in indus- 
trial processes. The first is that 
cown to 1914 we had had a mini- 
mum of money market manipula- 
tion by central banks and govern- 
ments deliberately designed to 
control rates of interest. London 
had some of it. The Bank of Eng- 
land would occasionally raise its 
rate for the purpose of stopping 
an unsound speculative move- 
ment, and it would occasionally 
sell Consols or Indian Council 
bills for the purpose of taking up 
tre floating supply of money. 
These operations were microscopic 
indeed in comparison wita open- 
market operations in the period 
following 1921. I have found one 
case where the sale of 1,100,000 
pounds of Indian Council bills 
was sufficient to “make Bank 
Rate effective.’ Operations of 
£5,000,000 were large operations 
in prewar London. The volume 
of excess money rarely grew so 
large in prewar days as to attract 
the attention of academic econ- 
omists or the general public. 


There was a period from 1897 
to 1903 when the great influx of 
gold which came to the United 
States clearly pulled down the 
long-time rates of interest. The 
average yield of 10 railroad bonds 
dropped from 4.38% in 1897 to 
3.77% in 1902. But the downward 
movement in yield was gradual 
and, though it was not unnoticed 
by economists, it made no change 
in the prevailing theories of in- 
terest. : 

The second reason why econ- 
cmists disregarded the money fac- 
tor was the widespread prevalence 
of the quantity theory of money. 
For this theory the quantity of 
money governs, not the rate of 
interest, but the level of com- 
modity prices. The following 
passage, typical of this old view, 
is taken from Taussig’s Principles 
of Economics, 1920 edition, Vol. 


II, page 5: 
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“We may brush aside, not 
only the notion that interest 
arises from the use of money, 
but that the rate of interest de- 
pends on the quantity of money. 
More money makes higher 
prices, not lower interest. The 
connection which does exist be- 
tween the rate of bank discount 
and the quantity of money held 
by banks has been sufficiently 
explained; this bank rate oscil- 
lates above and below what may 
be called the true rate of in- 
terest—the return on steady in- 
vestments. In the exposition 
which follows, this essential rate 
of interest will be had in mind.” 


What Fixes Interest Rate? 


The present writer, who has 
never accepted the quantity theory 
of money, became convinced many 
years ago that this dogma of the 
quantity theory of money was 
unsound. In my Value of Money, 
first published in 1917, I held that 
an increase in the quantity of 
money would lower interest rates, 
first short-term money rates and 
then, if these continued low for a 
considerable period of time, finally 
long-term rates. I rejected the no- 
tion that bank rates merely oscil- 
late above and below the long-time 
rate of interest, finding a clear 
tendency for short-term rates to 
be lower than long-term rates and 
for the call rate, despite its occa- 
sional flights to high levels, to be 
lower than all time rates. I placed 
heavy emphasis upon the liquidity 
factor emphasizing that the more 
liquid loans, and the more readily 
marketable bonds, would com- 
mand lower rates than less liquid 
loans and less marketable bonds 


of equal safety. I concluded that 
it was a mistake to look for the 
pure long-time rate of interest in 
the yield on gilt-edged, readily 
marketable bonds, because the 


liquidity factor pulled down the’ 


rate on these bonds, and I was 
disposed to find the pure long- 
time rate in the rate on safe 
mortgages and other safe fixed 
investments. I recognized, too, that 
the notion of one pure rate of in- 
terest was a myth, but regarded 
it as a useful theoretical concept 
which concentrated attention on 


a highly important set of causes 
affecting actual interest rates.+ 

I recognized, too, contrary. to 
the traditional view, that new 
bank credit could be a real source 
of capital without preliminary 
abstinence or waiting on the part 
of savers.t 


In 1920, in an address before 
the Indiana Bankers Association, 
the writer offered the following 
doctrine with respect to the na- 
ture and sources of capitals.§ 


Capital consists of the produced 
means of production. It consists 
of railroads and bridges, of fac- 
tories and machinery, of stocks of 
raw materials, of flocks and herds, 
of orchards, of sub-soil drainage, 
of fences and barns, of stock of 
goods on the merchant’s shelves. 
Capital grows as men consume 
less than they currently produce. 


Five Main Sources of Capital 


There are five main sources of 
capital. The first is consumer’s 
thrift. A man has an income of 
$5,000. He and his family spend 
$4,000 a year in current consump- 
tion, and the remaining $1,000 is 
available for the purchase of a 
railroad bond, or for a loan on 
mortgage, or for the building of a 
home, or for deposit in a savings 
bank which in turn will buy a 
railroad bond or lend on mort- 
gage, or for the expansion of the 
individual’s business, or the start- 
ing of an independent business 
enterprise. It was this source of 
capital which the older economists 
chiefly stressed. It is very im- 
portant. To the extent that the 
saver refrains from immediate 
consumption, less hats and shoes 
and ice cream are produced. To 
the extent that he invests in any 
of the forms indicated, more ma- 
chinery, more railroad terminals, 
more houses, more goods on 
shelves, more things which will 
give forth their services in the 


+See Value of Money, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1917. New edition, New York, 
Richard R. Smith, 1936. Page references 


in index under “Interest,” ard ‘Money 
Rates.” 

tibid., pages 484, n.; 484-89; ch. 
XXIV. 


§$Published in The Chase, the house 
organ of the Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, November, 1920. Sce 
also “Bank Money and the Capital Sup- 


ply,” The Chase Economic Bulletin, 
November, 1926, and “Eating the Seed 
Corn,” The Chase Economic Bulletin, 
May, 1936. 
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future are produced. His deci- 
sions, to the extent of his economic 
power, turn the activities of the 
community toward producing for 
the present or toward producing. 
for the future. There is a back- 
and-forth play between the rate 
of interest and his decisions to 
save. When savings are large, 
rates of interest tend downward. 
When rates of interest are high, 
more saving is induced. 

The second great source of capi- 
tal, the importance of which we 
were just beginning to recognize 
in 1920, is business savings and, 
above all, corporate savings. David 
Friday in his Profit, Wages and 
Prices, published in 1920, was the 
pioneer in emphasizing its impor- 
tance and in undertaking to meas- 
ure it for the United States. The 
turning back of corporate earnings 
to surplus has been a major source 
of capital in our history and a 
major source of our economic 
growth. Public policy which re- 
stricts this, such as the undis- 
tributed profits tax, or corporation 
taxes so high as to prevent the 
accumulation of adequate sur- 
pluses and _ reserves, does the 
country incredible harm. 


The thiru source of capital is 
direct capitalization, particularly 
important in agriculture, though 
important also in small shops and 
factories and in homes. It comes 
when the farmer or the home 
owner uses his spare time in 
painting his buildings, in building 
fences and barns, in putting in 
sub-soil drainage. It is the product 
of labor rather than of saving. 
It involves no money intermedia- 
tion. It comes when the farmer 
lets his flocks and herds increase 
instead of selling off the whole 
of the annual increase. One able 
Italian authority expressed the 
opinion to me in 1937 that the 
capital created by the Italian 
peasant, as he cleared his land 
of rocks and fertilized his land 
and terraced it, increased the 
number of his goats, etc., was 
practically offsetting the damage 
Mussolini was doing that year to 
the capital of the country by his 
fiscal deficit. 


A fourth source of capital is 
governmental thrift, taxation for 
capital purposes — formerly very 
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with sound ingredients. The growth at Indiana Gas & Water 
Co., Inc., in these 11 years since its organization, has been 
built upon the principle of good service. 


We know that this principle is sound because our operat- 
ing revenues have increased 336%. Dividends to stockholders 
are up 100%, while our customers have increased 64%. 


Indiana Gas & Water Co., 


Inc. is serving approximately 


99,000 natural gas customers in 60 cities and towns in 
Indiana, each with an economy based on an agricultural- 


industry diversity. 


We shall be happy to send you a copy of our annual report 
so that you can see our “healthy growth” record for yourself 
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ell and interest rates are the highest’ in nearly a 
Ssanenatioet and yet Federal is still shaking its finger 
rather than its fist. There are scattered signs that Fed- 
eral may be winning its struggle to end inflation, but 
nothing decisive in this direction has yet occurred. 
Accordingly, the question raised a year ago remains un- 
answered, but I still think Federal will succeed and 
that the end of the boom is in sight. 


MILTON TOOTLE 
President, The Tootle National Bank, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


In our analysis, we believe that 1957 should be a 
very satisfactory vear; with one 
reservation, we must have moisture 
as we serve a territory dependent 
to a large extent on agriculture. 
During the past few years, the lack 
of moisture has definitely had its 
effect. 

Efforts to increase badly needed 
moisture for farming through cloud 
seeding and irrigation are in prog- 
ress and should prove helpful. 

I would appear, however, the banks 
serving this area are in excellent 
condition to serve the needs of their 
customers, and the demand for credit 
has not kept pace with the rest of 
the country. 

Milton Tootle We feel quite confident about 
cur prospects for 1957. 


NORFLEET TURNER 
President, The First National Bank of Memphis 


In our opinion, the outlook for banking in the South 
over the next twelve months continues to be favorable. 
Southern banks have been enthusiastic in their willing- 
ness to cooperate in furthering the trend of diversification 
which we have been experiencing 
over the last several years. As a 
result and because of national trends 
toward decentralization bringing 
some regional dispersion of deposits, 
many southern cities have become 
important banking centers. This has 
enabled the banks to better fulfill 
the credit requirements of the com- 
panies located in our area. 

Many of the southern states have, 
within the past few years, inaugu- 
rated commissions which devote their 
entire time to securing industry. 
These commissions, with each year’s 
experience, have become more suc- 
cessful. This additional industry 
creates new jobs and new payrolls 
and these, of course, greatly aid in stimulating the 
growth of many of the small communities which play 
such an important part in the economy of our Southland. 

Our section of the country, to a large degree, is yet 
dependent upon income produced from farming. Farmers 
are busy preparing the soil for new crops. All activities, 
of course, must be in keeping with the requirements of 
farm legislation. Net results from farming over the 
past few years have been relatively good and there is 
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nothing in the picture now to indicate any great reduc- 
tion in results from farm activity. 

It is our opinion that the gross national product will 
rise to a new high this year along with the national 
income. With most of the barometers indicating con- 
tinued good business, a prosperous 1957 seems to lic 
ahead for us. The South should enjoy more than a 
normal share in this prosperity. 


G. W. VAN DERZEE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 

Disregarding the ever-present possibility of momen- 
tary ripples in the economic picture of any industry, we 
feel that the future of the electric utility industry is 
hright indeed. All signs point to a period of many years 
during which our services will con- 
tinue to play an increasingly im- 
portant role in all phases of eco- 
nomic life. 

At Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany, our plans for the years ahead 
are based on just such a premése. 
Our faith in a bright future for the 
electric industry was well demon- 
strated in 1956 when we made good 
progress On a long-range 10-year 
construction program begun in 1954. 
This program contemplates expen- 
ditures of more than $300 million 
to practically double the facilities 
needed to handle electric service 
demands which are also expected 
to double within that period. 

Long-range forecasts are especially necessary in the 
utility business because of the inescapable fact that it 
usually takes three or more years to plan and con- 
struct a new power plant. The only way we can effec- 
tively discharge our obligation to the people we serve 
and maintain our competitive position is to spend money 
now—to prepare for business that we expect to get 
several years hence. 

Accordingly, we announced plans in 1956 for a fifth 
generating unit at Oak Creek. The new unit will have 
a capacity of 250,000 kilowatts—more than double the 
capacity of any of the present units. Our 10-year pro- 
gram also includes plans for a second 250,000 kilowatt 
unit at Oak Creek. It is expected that ultimately four 
sch units will be added, bringing the total capacity of 
‘no plant to a million and a half kilowatts. In order to 
transmit the output of such a plant to our utilization 
centers, it has also been necessary to begin carrying 
out plans for a system of 230,000 volt transmission lines 
and associated step-down substations. Tentative trans- 
mission routes have been determined, substation sites 
have been selected, 2nd work is progressing on acquisi- 
tion of necessary rights of way and substation property. 

During 1956, Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
continued to take an active part in programs which 
seek to develop practical ways in which atomic energy 
can be used in the production of electric power. It is 
one of the 26 private utilities, manufacturing companies 
and engineering firms of the Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Company which is now engaged in building a 
pioneer commercial atomic power plant in Michigan at 
a site southwest of Detroit. It is expected that the plant, 
to be known as the Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant, 
will be ready for initial operational tests in 1960. 

Expansion activities pose many problems that must 


Gould W. Van Derzee 


solved in the years ahead. While our services must 
elaciie increase in cost to a reasonable extent as 
the price of everything else advances, they must also 
retain their low cost when compared with other services 
or commodities detined in terms of value received for 
the price paid. The tremendous costs of utility construc- 
tion programs will naturally place a noticeable burden 
upon the financial markets which supply the necessary 
funds but, with sound management and informed regu- 
lation, the long-term future of the electric utility secu- 
rities market appears as bright as the future of the 
industry itself. ae 

It is within the area of government competition and 
regulation that we must work for a favorable climate in 
which to conduct our business. We must continue to 
resist the efforts of public power advocates who would 
like to spend more and more of the public’s tax money 
for projects which compete, on an unfair basis, with 
prvate industry such as—more TVA’s, more multiple- 
purpose dams, more socialized power, more political 
power. 

We must continue the great strides now being made 
by private industry in developing processes for produc- 
ing electric power from the atom. We must resist the 
efforts of those who would obstruct the program and 
we must oppose legislation which would put the govern- 
ment in the business of building atomic power plants 
with the intention of selling power therefrom on a pref- 
erential basis to government agencies, municipal sys- 
tems and the like. 

We must inform people of the facts and depend upon 
their sense of fair play in defending the free enter- 
prise system which has made America great. A “bright 
future” for the electric industry depends in no small 
measure upon the success of such efforts. 


DR. GROVER D. TURNBOW 
President, Foremost Dairies, Inc. 


The dairy industry in the United States has had tre- 
mendous growth in the past 15 years and there is every 
indication that this growth will continue for many years 
to come. In analyzing the reasons for this growth, we 

find that in general it is due to the 
increased population of the country, 
an increased understanding of the 
value of dairy products in the diet 
end the development of foreign 
markets. 

These combined factors point to a 
bright outlook for the industry in 
1957. 

During recent years, important 
contributions have been made to ihe 
industry through research which, in 

turn, has resulted in the development 

s 4 | of new dairy products, better meth- 

a ods of merchandising and new mar- 

: kets. Expansion in new marketing 

areas will be pursued in the future 

and will bring about in time a 
gradual but important reduction of milk surpluses. 

The dairy industry is vital, not only to the economy 
of our country, but to the health of the people. We, at 
Foremost, believe that communism and world strife will 
diminish in their importance when the underpriveleged 
people of the world are properly fed. 

For this and other reasons, Foremost Dairies, in coop- 
eration with various agencies of our government, has 
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Economics Laboratory ‘°° of the ‘leading produsers ef | 20,1056. the ‘eorepany ‘had nel 
powdered an iquid detergents | sal f $15,498,774 and net fit 
Com. Stock Offered gents | sales of $ and net profi 


for use in the commercial dish- | of $558,298, equal to $1.81 per 
W. E. Hutton & Co. and Kalman Washing field. | common share. 


& Co., Inc., as managers of an in- “= 
vestment banking syndicate, on 
Jan. 15, offered 100,000 shares of 

the common stock of Economics 
Laboratory, Inc. at a price of $15 

per share. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
these common shares will be ap- 
plied toward the repayment of 
bank loans, and the purchase and 
installation of equipment and 
machinery for its plants in Chi- 
cago, California, and Lyndhurst 
(N. J.), and for a new plant which 


the company intends to lease in 
Dallas, Tex. 


Economics Laboratory, Inc., 
with its general offices in St. 
Paul, Minn., and its principal 
sales and advertising offices in 
New York City, is engaged princi- 
pally in the business of manufac- 
turing and selling powdered and 
liquid detergents and cleaning 
agents for commercial dishwash- 
ing and household use. The com- 
pany’s products include: Super 
Soilax, Tetrox, Soilax, Finish, 
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Glickman 
Corporation 


Check your future against these present 
advantages which Florida offers your business: 


Easy recruitment of needed manpower 
Growing markets, high buying power 
Friendly government, favorable taxes 

High worker morale, increased productivity 
Climate ideal for living and working 
Dependable electric power assured 


Louis J. Glickman. 


Chairman 


Florida’s full advantages for relocation or entirely new 
ventures can be fully realized only by extensive ‘‘on-the- 


ground” stucy We'll gladly assist in securing information 


from local sources, Let us know your needs. Address: Indus- 


trial Development Service, P. O. Box 3100, Miami 32, Fla. 
wien 

i? FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY Electrasol and Soil-Off. Its man- 
MIAMI, FLORIDA ufacturing activities are carried 


on in six plants in the United 
_ SE CERES TE aks States. The 


company believes 


“We Are Interested 
In Real Estate Everywhere” 
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The Futare of 


important in the United States. 
when the State taxes inheritances 
at high rates and uses the pro- 
ceeds for current expenses, it is 
dissipating capital. But when the 
State taxes incomes and uses the 
proceeds in paying down public 
debt, it is creating new capital. 
The retirement of Government 
bonds puts into the hands of the 
bondholder funds which he will 
reinvest in industrial or railroad 
bonds or in other capital uses, and 
increases the supply of funds in 
the capital market in the same 
way that the savings of the indi- 
vidual consumer do. Our Federal 
Government had a magnificent 
record in this respect down to 
1933. It had increase public debt 
down to that date only for war 
or for temporary emergencies, and 
had always promptly set about 
reducing the debt when_ the 
emergency was over. The one ex- 
ception was the borrowing for the 
Panama Canal. For that we plan- 
ned to borrow something like 
$300,000,000, but we did in fact 
borrow only $135,000,000 because 
fiscal surpluses provided the rest. 
All of our river and harbor im- 
provements, all of our Federal 
public buildings, our Federal con- 
tributions to highways, our navy, 
our army posts—all were paid for 
out of taxes, rather than out of 
borrowing. Since 1932 the trend 
has been overwhelmingly the 


other way, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been dissipating 
capital. 


Careful Use of Fifth Source 


The fifth source of capital is 
new bank money. To many of the 
older economists this doctrine 
would be anathema. How, it 
would be asked, can the mere 
interchange of two liabilities cre- 
ate capital? A borrower gives the 
bank his note, his liability, and in 
exchange the bank gives the bor- 
rower its liability, a deposit credit. 
How does this create capital? And 
yet for the borrower it is enough. 
Armed with the new deposit 
credit, he can go into the market 
and divert labor and existing re- 
sources from the production of 
hats and shoes to the production 
of a machine. He may, in the 
course of this, shorten the supply 
of consumer goods and force an 
involuntary abstinence on the part 
of the consumer, but a machine is 
created which would not have 
otherwise been created. If he gets 
the loan at a time when business 
is slack, he may even have the 
new machine without forcing any 
abstinence upon the consumer. It 
must be recognized that, held 
within limits, this is a real source 
of additional capital, and that 
properly handled is a safe source 
of capital. 


This would have seemed very 
strange and weird to Adam Smith, 
who held, and properly in the cir- 
cumstances of his day, that a bank 
could safely lend only for short- 
term purposes, could lend to the 
merchant or manufacturer only 
those funds which would be 
quickly returned by the sale of 
movable goods, and must lend no 
part of the funds needed for the 
forge or the smelting house. Only 
the individual capitalist who 
could wait many years for his 
money was justified in doing that. 


But when the forge and the 
smelting house are represented by 
shares of stock or by bonds in 
thousand-dollar denomination, and 
when a broad and active stock 
market exists in which the shares 
or the bonds may be readily sold, 
the banker who lends against 
these as collateral may quickly 
get his money back, and the forge 
and the smelting house may come 


to the money market and get bank 
money. 


One of the great essentials for 


Interest Rates 


economic progress is that capital 
should grow more rapidly than 
debt. When we examine the five 
sources of capital listed above, it 
is clear that the first four in- 
crease capital much more rapidly 
than they increase debt. Capital 
accumulated by individual thrift 
will increase debt if the saver 
buys bonds or lends on mortgage 
or puts his money into a savings 
bank. But if he uses his savings 
as proprietor’s funds in an enter- 
prise, or to build a home, or to 
reduce debt already contracted, or 
to buy corporate shares, he is not 
increasing debt. Corporate thrift 
increases capital without any in- 
crease in debt at all. Public thrift, 
taxation for capital purposes, in- 
cluding the paying down of public 
debt, means a growth of capital 
with a reduction in debt. Direct 
capitalization involves no creation 
of debt. On the other hand, capi- 
tal created by expanding bank 
credit means a dollar-for-dollar 
increase in debt with the growth 
of capital. From this point of view, 
if from no other, it is obviously 
the source of capital to be used 
most cautiously. 


The first four sources of capital 
are absolutely sound and whole- 
some. No country has ever over- 
done any of them. The doctrine 
of “over-saving” rests on a mis- 
interpretation of phenomena grow- 
ing out of excessive bank expan- 
sion. We have many times had 
too much bank expansion. We 
have never had any excess of cap- 
ital created from the first four 
sources." 


Credit and debt are identical. 
There is no creditor without a 
debtor, and no debtor without a 
creditor. Expansion of bank de- 
posits is the creation of debt, the 
debts of the banks to the people 
or their government in exchange 
for the liabilities of the people 
or the government. The ability of 
the banks to repay their debts 
depends upon the quality and 
liquidity of the debts which the 
banks take in exchange. An im- 
mense expansion of bank credit 
almost inevitably means a deteri- 
oration in the quality and liquid- 
ity of the assets of the banks, 
namely, the debts against which 
they have expanded their own 
debts. 

This is true even when bank 
credit is expanding against debts 
created for productive purposes. 
When bank credit is expanding as 
a substitute for the savings of the 
people in financing war and de- 
struction, and when the assets of 
the banks rest primarily on the 
future taxing power of the gov- 
ernment, caution is obviously in- 
dicated. Excess here has been the 
typical breeder of “inflation” 
through all modern history. Usu- 
ally it has been bank notes of 
central banks of issue. But de- 
posits are also demand liabilities, 
and are also susceptible to abuse. 


Perspective on this is given by 
some comparative figures. In the 
last war, between mid-April, 1917, 
and December 31, 1918, we ex- 
panded commercial bank credit in 
the United States by 5 billion 800 
million dollars in deposits and 7 
billion in loans and investments. 
We pursued a very conservative 
financial policy in the last war. 
The money market was firm. 
Every effort was made to hold 
down bank expansion. The gov- 
ernment made interest rates on 
bonds which attracted the peo- 
ple’s money. The great bulk of 
the public debt was placed with 
the people rather than with the 
banks. This expansion of bank 
credit was adequate to win the 
war. 

In the period from June 30, 1922 
to mid-April, 1928, without any 





{“Eating the Seed Corn,” Chase Eco- 
nomic Bulletin, May, 1936, pages 30-37. 
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need for it, but as the result of 
cheap money policies on the part 
of the Federal Reserve system and 
of in-flowing gold, we expanded 
commercial bank credit in the 
United States by 13% billion dol- 
lars in deposits and by 14% bil- 
lion dollars in loans and invest- 
ments. The effect of this was to 
mask the underlying shortage of 
real capital from the four normal 
sources of capital in a world 
which had spent four years in war 
and four more years in waste and 
disorganization after the war. The 
world ought to have had high 
rates of interest (a) to compel 
economy in the use of such capital 
as was available, and (b) to en- 
courage additional saving. But on 
a vast scale, we substituted bank 
expansion for savings, pulling 
down interest rates. We created 
a great deal of physical capital in 
the world, but we created also an 
unmanageable debt, which first 
generated the high interest rates 
of late 1928 and 1929, and subse- 
quently brought about the de- 
moralization of 1931 and 1932. 


We are now expanding bank 
credit against government securi- 
ties on a scale which makes the 
1922-28 episode look very modest, 
and we are maintaining absurdly 
low interest rates while we do 
this. How far can we go? 


Techniques Are Not New 


I have heard the view expressed 
that we now have new techniques 
which make this safe. I see very 
little in the way of new tech- 
niques. I see rather an altogether 
exaggerated employment of old 
techniques. In the matter of open 
market operations by the Federal 
Reserve banks, for example, in 
the last war we used them for a 
few days at a time to facilitate the 
flotation of each of the four great 
Liberty loans. In connection with 
each of the first three Liberty 
loans the Federal Reserve banks 
bought some tens of millions of 
government securities and held 
them for a few days to grease the 
wheels while the great loan trans- 
actions were put through, adding 
for a few days to the reserves of 
the member banks to prevent an 
undue tension in the money mar- 
ket. In connection with the fourth 
Liberty loan of 7 billion doflars, 
the transactions were larger, ex- 
ceeding 200 millions of dollars, 
but again only for a few days. The 
Federal Reserve banks were not 
continuous holders of government 
securities at any stage of the last 
war. 

In 1924 and 1927 the Federal 
Reserve banks bought several 
hundreds of millions of govern- 
ment securities and held them for 
many months, generating an alto- 


gether startling increase in the 
volume of bank credit. 
In the present rerind the Fea- 


eral Reserve banks have bought 
government securities in terms, 
not of tens of millions or of hun- 
dreds ot millions, but of billions, 
replenishing the reserves cr - 
ber banks and permitting them to 
expand credit of low rates of in- 
terest against government securi- 
ties. Between February of 1942 
and April of 1943 the Federal Re- 
serve banks bought over $4 billion 
of government securities, the 
monthly average figure for Feb- 
ruary 1942 being $2 billion $249 
million, and the monthly average 
for April of 1943 being $6 billion 
$372 million. This is no new tech- 
nique, but the vast scale of its 
use makes one ponder. 


In the last war Federal Reserve 
rediscount ratcs were held below 
the market to facilitate war fi- 
nancing, but they followed the 
market up as the war went on. 
The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank placed its rediscount rate 
at 3% in 1917, moved it up to 
314% at the end of the year and 
to 4% early in 1918, still holding 
it, however, below market rates. 
At the present time the Federal 
Reserve reciscount rac ls Ok: 
half of 1% for auvances secured 


by government obligations matur- 
ing or callable in one year or less. 
Here again there is no new tech- 
nique, but merely an extreme 
application of an old one. 


Reserve Requirements 


The Federal Reserve authorities 
now have power to reduce the 
reserve requirements of the mem- 
ber banks and they have already 
done this so far as New York and 
Chicago banks are concerned. 
But in the last war we reduced 
member bank reserves by Act of 
Congress in 1917. There is no new 
technique here, though the power 
to go very much further in this 
connection is in the hands of the 
Federal Reserve system, and those 
who see no reversal of Federal 
Reserve policy with respect to 
money rates are anticipating that 
it will be fully used. I believe 
that there is no validity at all 
in the contention that new tech- 
niques have made the abuse of 
bank credit safe. 

I have seen calculations which 
would indicate that the capacity 
of bank credit to expand and to 
take government bonds is very 
great, if no question is raised as 
to the credit of the government 
and if there are no currency dis- 
orders. By pushing the capacity 
of the Federal Reserve banks to 
expand to the legal limit, which 
would pull down their reserves 
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to 40% against notes and 35% 
against deposits, great additions 
can be made to the reserves of 
the member banks. It is to be 
observed, however, that this lee- 
way is being used up rapidly. The 
ratio of total reserves of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to note and 
deposit liabilities combined stood 
at 90.4% in April of 1942 and ai 
75.8% in April of 1943. Moreover, 
excess reserves, which stood at 
nearly $7 billion in early 1941, 
dropped below $1 billion on 
June 23, 1943. We are using up 
ammunition very fast. It is tech- 
nically possible to go a great deal 
further, however. 

Further reduction of the reserve 
requirements of the member banks 
can make further expansion 
possible, particularly since the 
reduction of the reserve require- 
ments increases the multiple of 
expansion against excess reserves. 
But it can hardly be contemplated 
that we will push the Federal 
Reserve ratios to the legal limits, 
or member bank reserve require- 
ments to the lowest legal limits, 
when we face the probable with- 
drawals of refugee gold in the 
postwar period, and the need for 


flexible bank credit in the post- 
war readjustment. 

There are indeterminate ele- 
ments in these calculations. One 
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established milk production plants in many parts of the 
world. We hope in 1957 and in the future to continue 
this expansion. 


This is one way to use our milk surpluses and, at the 
same time, the dairy industry shall be contributing to 
the peace and the welfare of the world. 


Research in recent years has shown us many new uses 
of dairy products and for milk components formerly 
wasted. Research and development to find new uses for 
dairy products will continue to be priority projects in 
1957. 

It is difficult to predict at this time what world condi- 
tions will be in 1957. But I, like millions of other Ameri- 
cans, have confidence in our Administration and know 
that every effort will be made to keep peace among 
nations of the world. 


CARL W. ULLMAN 


President, The Dollar Savings and Trust Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Business again had an extremely good year in 1956. 
The high rate of activity brought a strong demand for 
bank credit and long-term investment capital. This con- 
dition caused money to remain tight and interest rates 
to move higher. The Federal Reserve 
Board, recognizing the danger of in- 
flationary pressures brought about 
by the heavy demand for credit com- ~ 
ing from large business expansion 
and the high rate of consumer goods 
sales, followed a restrictive credit 
policy. 

While business should continue to 
be good this year, there are some: 
factors which are disturbing. The 
international situation remains acute 
and it is clear that aid to foreign 
countries and military expenditures 
necessarily will be large. There is 
little likelihood of lower taxes. Then, 
too, the substantial increase in busi- 
ness volume the past years has been 
supported by a rising wage-price spiral and greater 
debt. It appears that this cannot go on indefinitely and 
that when and if the increase in private debt slows 
down, it will have a restraining effect on business. We 
also know that the inability of people depending on 
fixed incomes to meet the rising cost of living will re- 
sult in a contraction of their buying power. Any dis- 
location of purchasing power can affect our economy. 


Even though some resistance to prices might develop, 
there is a steady increase in our population and many 
people who formerly had modest earnings now have 
larger earnings and are in the market for more goods 
and services, for luxuries as well as necessities. So it 
does not seem likely that total consumer spending will 
drop to any great extent. It may even be that total 
consumer spending will increase. No one can know for 
certain what will happen since the wants, needs and 
fears of people generally will determine what is to come. 


J. C. VANDER PYL 


Chairman of the Board, American Machine 
and Metals, Inc. 


This company’s business operations are concerned with 
the manufacture and sale of three distinctly different 
groups of mechanical and electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances for industrial, commercial, institutional and 
domestic use; also with the mining 
and concentration of certain non- 
ferrous metallic ores. In the order 
of their importance, with respect to 
annual sales volume and earnings, 
they are: 

(1) Pressure, flow and tempera- 
ture-sensing guages and instruments 
for the indication, recording and 
control of operating conditions in a 
wide variety of industrial and do- 
mestic machines and appliances: for 
automatic guidance of processing 
sequences in manufacturing; for 
various purposes in aircraft and for 
numerous other applications. 

(2) Fractional horsepower motors 
in a range of sizes and types for a 
host of small machines, portable tools and appliances. 





Carl W. Ullman 





John C. Vander Pyl 


(3) Industrial machinery and equipment for various 
purposes such as space ventilation and fume removal: 
for liquids-solids separation by several different filtra- 
tion methods; for scientific testing of the strength and 
other physical properties of the materials of construc- 
tion and manufacturing; for commercial and institutional 
laundering. 


(4) Mining and concentration of manganese, zinc, lead 
and silver bearing ores. 

These diversified lines are produced and marketed 
through eight integrated divisions and two separate, but 
wholly owned, subsidiaries operating on a nation-wide 
scale and in a number of foreign countries. Their com- 
bined volume of production and sales in 1956 amounted 
to about $40,000,000. 


. pricing 
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The foregoing statements give an idea of the exten- 
sive business relations and acquaintances that we have 
within a great many different kinds of industries and 
business organizations, including those to which our 
products are sold, but not forgetting those upon which 
we rely as suppliers of raw materials and component 
parts used in the manufacture of our own products. 
Among them are numbered a great many of the im- 
portant manufacturers, processors, scientific labora- 
tories, transportation companies, construction firms, ho- 
tels, hospitals, institutions, etc., of this and other coun- 
tries. With but a few exceptions, our customers and 
suppliers expect continuation, in 1957, of the active 
and favorable conditions that have generally prevailed 
throughout 1956 in the businesses in which they are 
engaged. Their production, financial and marketing 
planning pretty well reflect confidence in this expec- 
tation. Their provisions for capital expenditures gen- 
erally support their convictions. 

Our appraisement of our own sales volume prospects 
for 1957, fortified by an opening backlog of unfilled 
orders equal to approximately half of our entire sales 
volume in the year lately ended, indicates the likelihood 
of an increase of around 10%, provided that nothing of 
serious consequences to international relations, such as 
war or drastic interference with commercial intercourse 
occurs to check the mostly favorable economic trends 
in North America. Our existing unfilled order back- 
log dces not reflect appreciable increase in product 
in 1956; it seems likely however that some 
upward adjustments will have to be made, as the new 
year advances, to compensate somewhat for increasing 
costs of labor, materials and expenses incurred in pro- 
duction of our goods. With moderate price increases 
together with improvements of product designs, ma- 
terials usage and manufacturing procedures, also through 
more elaborate tooling and replacement of older pro- 
duction machinery with more efficient models, it is 
hoped that a profit margin can be maintained to equal 
that enjoyed in 1956, which was quite favorable. Earn- 
ings in 1956 should be in the vicinity of $5.80 per share. 


While financing costs are up a little, tending to make 
the employment of borrowed capital more expensive, 
this seems to pose no great problem for wisely and 
efficiently managed businesses. On the contrary, it 
is likely to prove beneficial as a restraining influence 
on ill-considered and too speculative expansion of credit 
and facilities. 

This company’s production and financial planning for 
the next few years is founded on expectations of fairly 
steady growth of population in this country that should 
create heightened demand for goods and services of 
many varieties. With our diversified products we have 


ample opportunity to participate indirectly in supply- 
ing the end-products to satisfy such growing demand. 
The high degree of employment and earnings that is 
prevalent, creating abundant purchasing power which 
a solicitous government and enlightened and ambitious 
industrial and social leadership will strive to perpetuate 
by all means possible, are other circumstances favorable 
to the strength of American economy. Both govern- 
ment and privately administered pension funds, un- 
employment funds and other sources of financial aid for 
retired and unemployable people, should help in main- 
taining a fair amount of purchasing power in 
classifications. 


these 
Advances in technology devoted to the 
development of new products and services are likely 
to stimulate additional demand and consumption that 
should create more opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment of both workers and capital. This company 
is constantly engaged in research and product devel- 
opment activities, maintaining modern laboratory fa- 
cilities and a corps of competent engineering and scien- 
tifically proficient personnel for that purpose.. Besides 
all this, government expenditures for both military and 
civilian purposes are expected to be more voluminous 
in 1957, and for some years thereafter, than they were 
in 1956. This company has always been an active sup- 
plier of government requirements and expects that 25% 
or so of its 1957 sales volume will be for government 
account. 
Construction of an additional manufacturing build- 
ing at our Guage and Instrument Plant in Sellersville, 
Pa., is to be undertaken in 1957. It is to be equipped 
with the most modern production machinery and ma- 
terials handling apparatus. It will afford approximately 
167,500 square feet of additional floor area to the plant, 
to relieve severe existing congestion resulting from 
steady growth of our instrument business. Besides pro- 
viding accommodations for further business growth, it 
will afford attractive opportunities for cost reduction 
in the manufacture of guages and instruments. Approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 will be spent for this project and for 
the alteration of older buildings of the plant to improve 
the quantity and quality of their output as well as their 
production 


costs. When this work is completed, the 
company’s factories will have about 1,100,000 square 
feet of floor area for manufacturing purposes. The 


company, including its subsidiaries, employs about 3,300 
persons at present and its payrolls in 


1956 amounted 
to over $15,000,000. ; 


H. W. VON WILLER 


President, Erie Railroad Company 


When the final figures for the year 1956 are available, 
the Erie Railroad will show a modest gain in net income 
over 1955 despite wage increascs, strikes in other indus- 
tries, and increased costs of all kinds. We expect our 
net income will be about $8,100,000, 
equal to earning $3.03 a share on 
common stock, compared with $7,- 
892,000, or $2.97 a share in the previ- 
ous year. 

This improvement in earnings was 
achieved even though there were 
such adverse factors as a 34-day 
strike in the steel industry this sum- 
mer, an increase in empioyee wages 
effective Nov. 1 with no compensat- 
ing increase in freight or passenger 
raves, and a sizable increase in tax 
accruals due to increased payroll 
taxes and reduced Federal income 
tax benefits resulting from acceier- 
ated amortization. 

We are not satisfied with these 
results, however. While muca progress has been made, 
a great deal more still remains to be done if we are to 
move forward with a growing population and an ever- 
increasing industrial economy. 


Harry von Wiiller 


Capital expenditures which the Erie has made for 
property improvements amounting to $172 million in the 
past ten years have provioed us with a good foundation 
for more economicai operations. Tney have helped to 
cope with constantly rising costs and enabled us to main- 
tain steady employment for our empioyees and con- 
tinued dividends for our shareowners. But even with 
tnese sizable expenditures, the needs for further im- 
provement and modernization are as great if not greater 
tuan in the past. 


The big question is where is the money to come from 
to do the job. Much of the answer lies in two areas; tne 
tirst, and more immediate of accomplishment, would be 
a prompt and favorable decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the request which is now before 
it for a 15% increase in freight rates which would enable 
the railroads to earn a fair and reasonable return on the 
capital employed in providing the service. Unless tnis 
request is granted, the railroads will find it necessary to 
curtail, or cancel, many of their capital improvement 
plans. Under such conditions, it is obvious tat future 
progress will be impaired and the railroads’ ability to 
improve service and provide the equipment needed to 
meet the demands of the future, will be restricted. I 
sincerely hope that will not be the case. 


The other, equally important, is the need for a revision 
in our national transportation policy so as to place all 
forms of transportation on an equal footing in competi- 
tion for traffic. Any policy is basically wrong whicia 
prohibits a carrier from using its inherent advantages 
to the fullest extent in serving tue pubiic at the lowest 
possible cost. 


The future strength of our country’s transportation 
system, which includes all carriers, depends upon the 
adoption of legislation that wiil recognize tne principle 
of competitive pricing; in other worus, the freedom to 
charge rates which will attract the traffic and still cover 
the cost of providing tne service. The public would 
benefit greatiy by such a policy. 

The prospects for railroad business in the coming year 
are bright. However, we cannot rely soleiy on an ever- 
expanding economy to produce greater traffic volume. 
The basic problems I have mentioned must be -corrected 
if the railroad industry is to reach the full potential of 
which it is capable. 

In the meantime, however, we are steadily moving 
ahead to improve and strengthen our prop.rty so as to 
provide better service for our customers with greater 
efficiency and economy. On the Erie, we have been 
working in the area of increased industrial development, 
extension of piggy-back service, specialized equipment 
to meet shippers’ needs, mechanization of track machines, 
coordination of duplicate facilities with otaer railroads, 
electronic accounting macnines and other service im- 
provement and cost saving methods. 


As we enter the new year, most indicators of business 
activity are at higher levels than their average during 
1956. The momentum of this higher level is definitely 
a favorable factor. Plant and equipment expenditures 
should continue to be a bolstering influence. All signs 
point to a higher level of automobile production than in 
1$56 and because of the loss in steel production this year 
due to the steel strike, we may expect an increase in that 
sector. 

We believe these factors should produce a year of 
relative stability near levels of the last quarter of 1956. 
We, therefore, anticipate a moderate increase in freight 
peg eng volume in 1957 somewhere in the neighborhood 
oO /0. 

The increase in dollars will] be greater, however, be- 
cause of an emergency increase in freight rates recently 
granted to balance off increased wage rates, material 
prices and related items of expense. We strongly hope 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will act promptly 
on the railroads’ request for a further increase in rates 
to allow a reasonable rate of return and attract the new 
investment capital that is so urgently needed. With an 
adequate rate level we can look with confidence to a 
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The Future of Interest Rates 


must forecast the extent to which 
money in circulation will increase 
as the process goes on, which 
would pull down the magnitude 
of the expansion, and one must 
make assumptions regarding the 
volume of private loans that the 
banks will be called upon to make 
if a great rise in prices comes and 
the industries are obliged to 
turn to the banks to increase their 
working capital funds. At the 
moment such loans are going 
down, because the government is 
financing so much of the indus- 
trial expansion. 


Keynes Reversed Himself 


There are advocates of cheap 
money policy who would rest 
their position on the doctrine of 
J. M Keynes, who rejects entirely 
the so-called “classical theory” of 
interest, who rules out time pref- 
erence and compensation for 
waiting in the explanation of in- 
terest, and makes the whole de- 
termination of the rate of interest 
rest on liquidity preference as 
against the supply of money. If 
only money can be made plentiful 
enough to glut sufficiently the 
desire for hoarding on the part 
of those who wish to remain 
liquid, interest can be held at any 
desired low figure, according to 
the Keynesian doctrine. I regard 
this doctrine as an absurd exag- 
geration of one factor in the 
theory of capital and _ interest 
whicn I have given above. But 


to those who believe in the 
Keynesian theory, I would point 
out that Keynes has himself aban- 


doned it. In his book, The General 
Theory of Employment. Interest 
and Money, page 167, he states 
the theory, and indicates explicitly 
in a footnote that the theory ap- 
plies not merely to short-term 
rates, but also to the complex of 
various rates of interest for dif- 
ferent periods of time. But by 
page 197 of this same book, he 
complains that the open market 
operations of the Federal Reserve 
banks in the United States in 1933 
and 1934 were limited to the pur- 
chase of very short-dated securi- 
ties, the effect of which may 
“have but little reaction on the 
much more important long-term 
rates of interest.” On pages 205 
and 206 he suggests that the 
monetary authority be prepared 
to deal in debts of all maturities 
and even in debts of varying de- 
grees of risk. He concludes, ‘“Per- 
haps a complex offer by the cen- 
tral bank to buy and sell at stated 
prices gilt edged bonds of all 
maturities, in place of the single 
bank rate for short-term bills, is 
the most important practical im- 
provement which can be made in 
the technique of monetary man- 
agement.”** This, I submit to tae 
Keynesians, is a complete aban- 
donment of the theory that the 
supply of money in relation to 
liquidity demands can govern both 
long and short term rates of in- 


terest. And I would call their 
attention further to Keynes’ warn- 
ing on page 207 as to what hap- 





**Something like this may now be part 
of Federal Reserve policy. See Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, July, 1943, page 590. 
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pens to the rate of interest when 
a flight from the currency comes. 


_ I think that there are two ob- 
jJections prominent in the minds 
of men who hesitate, when the 
suggestion is made that the Treas- 
ury ought to make rates of in- 
terest that will attract investor’s 
funds, and that the Federal Re- 
serve system ought to tighten the 
money market to limit bank ex- 
pansion. The first is concern as 
to what would then happen to the 
banks which now hold long-dated 
governments. On this point, I 
would say that this problem be- 
comes greater and less easily 
manageable the longer we defer 
it. The solution which I have 
offered for it is that the banks 
holding long-dated governments 
be allowed to subscribe for the 
new higher yield issues with their 
old bonds, on terms somewhat 
less favorable than those given to 
cash subscribers, say at 98% of 
par. There may be better solu- 
tions, but in any case we should 
Nave one ready. 


Must Lengthen the Debt 


The second objection relates to 
the interest charge on the public 
debt in postwar years. If the 
Treasury were using the existing 
easy money to place long-dated 
bonds with investors, the point 
would have merit. But when the 
Treasury is financing itself so 
largely, so far as investors are 
concerned, with war savings bonds 
which are in effect demand de- 
posits after a short time, and 
when, looking at the whole pic- 
ture, it is clear that the Treasury 
must refund a great deal of its 
debt in a comparatively few years, 
the point seems to have no valid- 
ity. We had better face the reali- 
ties of the future interest burden 
now. Facing its realities would 


give immense impetus to the move | 


for economy in spending even in 
the midst of war, and in particular 
might make the Treasury a strong 
advocate of doing away with the 
40-hour week for the duration of 
the war, and of 50% overtime 
payments beginning at 40 hours 
in work on government contracts 
as well as elsewhere. 


I think that the Treasury can 
get a great deal of money from 
the people at interest rates below 
those at which we sold Liberty 
bonds in the last war. Those 
rates, beginning at 342% on a 
fully tax free bond in the first 
Liberty loan, went up to 444% 
on a partially tax exempt bond 


in the fourth Liberty loan. The 
immense bank expansion which 
has already taken place _ has 


created vast sums of idle money 
owned by the people which the 
government can now get at mod- 
erate rates of interest. Patriotism 
by itself won’t take bonds with 
present low coupons in adequate 
quantity, but patriotism, plus vig- 
orous bond selling by alert local 
committees, plus coupon rates in- 
termediate between those on the 
Liberty bonds and those now pre- 
vailing would get a great deal 
of investor’s money. The rates 
might have to rise progressively, 
but could still be kept moderate, 
if we have a prompt facing of 
financial realities. I think that 
the Treasury should move prompt- 
ly to fund its debt into long-time 
bonds in the hands of the people 
while unused bank deposits are 
so great, and while moderate 
coupon rates are still possible. I 
think, too, that such a return to 
financial orthodoxy would greatly 
strengthen the fabric of confi- 
dence in government finance, in 
the future of the currency, and in 
the whole economic picture. 


Schirmer, Atherton Adds 


(Special to THe PrnaNnctaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—George H. 
Pendergast has become affiliated 
with Schirmer, Atherton & Co., 
50 Congress Street, members of 
the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges. 


Spar-Mica Securities 
Offer Oversubscribed 


Hamlin & Lunt and Allen & 
Co. announced on Jan. 15 that 
their offering of units of 250,000 
shares of 5% convertible pre- 
ferred stock and 500,000 shares of 


common stock, of Spar-Mica 
Corp. Ltd. has been oversub- 
scribed and the books closed. 


Each unit consisting of one share 
of 5% convertible preferred stock 
and two shares of common stock, 
was priced at $6 per unit. 

Net proceeds from the financ- 
ing will be used by the company 
to pay a portion of its construc- 
tion and expansion program. 


The 5% preferred shares are 
convertible at the option of the 
holders into common shares at 
the rate of five shares of common 
for each share of preferred stock. 

Spar-Mica Corp. Ltd. with its 
principal executive office in 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, was 
formed for the purpose of mining, 
milling and marketing feldspar 
for the glass industry and the 
ceramic industry, and also, as a 
by-product, flake mica for the 
paint and roofing industries. The 
company has been engaged for 
the past 15 months in a program 
of construction for mining and 
milling feldspar at Cape Feld- 
spar, in Quebec, and grinding at 
Camden, N. J., and a program of 
improving the milling facilities 
of a subsidiary, The Golding- 
Keene Company near Keene, N. H. 
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Golding-Keene is presently min- 
ing, milling and marketing feld- 
spar and has done so for more 
than 30 years. 


FIC Banks Place Debs. 


Offering was made yesterday 
(Jan. 16) of approximately $92,- 
000,000 of Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks 3%% debentures, 
dated Feb. 1, 1957, and maturing 
Nov. 1, 1957, John T. Knox, fiscal 
agent, has announced. Priced at 
100%, the debentures are offered 
through a nation-wide group of 
underwriters. 


The proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures will be used to re- 
deem $67,000,000 of 342% deben- 
tures maturing Feb. 1, 1957, and 
for lending operations, Mr. Knox 
said. 


Joins Campbell, McCarthy 


(Special to THe FrnancraAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, Mich.—Harry E. 
Reeves has joined the staff of 
Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc., 
Buhl Building, members of the 
Detroit Stock Exchange. 


With Livingstone, Crouse 
(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich.— Donald J. 
Brady has become associated with 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co., 
Penobscot Building, members of 
the Detroit Stock Exchange. 
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Marketable Securities 
Bonds (at amortized cost) 
U. S. Government Obligations. .............+.+- 4,323,333 
State and Municipal Bonds..............----+- 18,104,586 
Other Corporate Bonds and Notes...........-. 872.874 
Stecks (at market) 
Pads TNS 5s So ok fhe eee ees ee cbiddbeceine 1,897,237 
Cominan: BRED ok v:cwk ccs sos eeepc as <Secdena 8.147.792 
$33,345,822 
Bonds (at amortized cost) Pledged to Secure Trust 
and Escrow Cash Balances 
U. S. Gevernment Obligations..............-.-. 22,272,998 
State and Municipal Bonds................--6- 4,467,845 
$26,740,843 
Total Marketable Securities...............-. $60,086,665 
Other Assets 
Accounts Receivable (less reserve) .............. 1,585,847 
Sundry Loans and Investments.............+-+-- 739,177 
$2,325,024 
Real Estate (at cost) 
Chicago Title and Trust Building Corporation.... 5,500,000 
Other Real Estate (less depreciation) ..........-. 761,133 
$6,261,133 
Stocks of Associated Tithe Companies (at cost) ..... 879,045 
Tithe Maeerds Wied SRGNEOS. 7... sc cccccccvouscapaay 1,900,000 
I a i ae 6 sae $77,769,460 
LIABILITIES, RESERVES and CAPITAL 
ROPES TEVA oon casi cckccnccccetesccounaue $ 203,099 
Dette Teed PUPREES:. 0 icc cwcccuecccnesussnee 1,893,392 
$2,101,491 
Cash Deposits as Indemnity Against Specifie Title 
Ce NEERR, BMC on os akin ob 0m odoin sie & b AMAT 4,487,367 
Trust and Escrow Balances, Secured by Pledged 
EOD. 5. ses obuebaeedennene’s ot eeene an 26,291,697 
Reserves 
For Losses and Contingencies..................+. 4.813.232 
For Market Fluctuation of Securities............. 6,787,896 
Unrealized Appreciation of Stocks.............. 3,732,154 
$15,353,282 
Capital 
Capital Stock—Authorized 650,000 Shares at $20 
Par Issued 1956—604,302 Shares; 1955—600,000 
Pe ooo oe et ae ee toch ea dseeeen® 12,086,040 
BN oo ons Wad wehet obs eu abagbe esse Us cenbewss 12,000,000 
Cee IN OS ce, hyo reals tee eaaag ce 5,469,583 
$29,555,623 
Total Liabilities, Reserves and Capital...... $77,769,460 
Assets in the amounts provided by statutes of Hiiinois have been 
pledged to qualify the Company to do business and to secure trust 
and escrow cash balances. 
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further improvement in railroad progress and earning 
power. 

The fundamental economics of railroading as a mass 
transportation medium are so essentially sound that we 
cannot help but be optimistic about the future. 


W. J. WEBB 


Vice-President, Outboard Marine Corporation 
Division Manager, Evinrude Motors 


This new year of 1957 will see the fiscal horizons of 
the outboard boating industry extend to the billion 
dollar mark. 

With 16,000,000 outboarding fans already supporting 
the nation’s biggest dollar volume 
participation recreation and thou- 
sands more joining the fun annually, 
the industry will substantially sur- 
pass its all-time record sales of 1956. 

Approximately 700,000 outboard 
motors will be sold in 1957 for a 
dollar volume of $280,000,000, thus 
topping last year’s record of 600,000 
units which retailed for $226,000,000. 

Evinrude Motors showed a °35% 

@ain in dollar volume in 1956 and we 
anticipate a hike in 1957 of at least 
another 25%. 

The sale of boats exceeded 300,000 
units for $112,000,000 in 1956. This “ 
year the industry anticipates record W. J. Webb 
boat sales based on a steady, annual 
increase which began in 1946 with sales of 143,000 units. 


More thaw 150,000 boat trailers were sold last year for 


more than $24,000,000. The trailer market, which has . 


been soaring each year since its first big year in 1946 
when about 3,000 were sold, sees a substantial increase 
in volume dollar sales in 1957. More than 175,000 trailers 
will be sold in 1957. 


At the present rate, total sale 6f boats, trailers, water 
sports equipment, marine hardware and accessories in 
1957 will be close to $440,000,000. 


Added to this will be an estimated $90,000,000 for 
marine fuels and lubricants, plus additional millions of 
dollars in storage, anchorage, service and maintenance 
fees. 


The vigorous sustaining power of the outboard boating 
industry, particularly with outboard motor manufac- 
turers, was seen clearly by Evinrude Motors when its 
entire 10-motor, 1956 line was bought out by June 1. 


Also, recent market research indicated that a single 
outboard sale by an Evinrude dealer resulted in addi- 
tional expenditures by the new motor owner of approxi- 
mately $625 for boat, accessories and equipment. 


The trend toward higher horsepower was the dominant 
factor in 1956 sales. The largest single buyer segment, 
38%, purchased motors of 12 or more horsepower. 


To keep pace with the unprecedented consumer de- 
mand by the country’s leisure and boating-minded buyer, 
our Evinrude plant in Milwaukee is engaged in a multi- 
million dollar plant expansion program. 


The 1956 outboard motor sales increased the number 
of motors now in use in the country to some 5,000,000. 


This outboard motor population has shown a steady 
increase in higher horsepower preference by shoppers. 
in 1947, for example, 87% of the motors sold were seven 
horsepower or less. Today, more than 75% of all motors 
sold are seven horsepower to 35 horsepower. 


HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS 
Secretary of Commerce 


On balance I expect 1957 to be a better year than 
1956. 

The prospect for the next six months is bright. The 
foreseeable trends indicate that good times for the Amer- 
can people should continue through 
the entire 12 months with over-ail 
employment, income and production 
higher than this year. In view of the 
economy’s present high pace, the 
rate of expansion may not be so fast 
as now but, barring grave emer- 
gency, the economy, as a_ whole, 
should set new records. 

é Prosperity is widely shared. 
fidence is strong. People are 
ing more and spending more. Cap- 
ital investment is at a high level. 
The Administration promotes oppor- 
tunities for individuals throughout 
our economic system. Feet-on-the- 
ground optimism is warranted by 
facts. 

In looking toward 1957, we must, however, keep in 
mind that prosperity is not automatic. It must be earned 
by wise planning, sound action and hard work. Govern- 
ment, business, labor and consumer all have a responsi- 
bility in fostering healthy growth and in avoiding atti- 
tudes encouraging to an inflationary boom or other 
excesses. 


Such an approach will surely consolidate gains made 
this year and promote further progress at a moderate 
but gratifying rate. In my opinion we can enter the 
Wew Year with confidence. 


Con- 
earn- 


Sinclair Weeks 
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FREDERIC B. WHITMAN 
President, Western Pacific Railroad Co. 


Although the year 1956 has been a very good one for 
business generally and there has been some talk of 
things “slacking off” I, for one, am looking for 1957 to 
be slightly etter. 

I base this belief largely on the 
fact that the coming year should be 
relatively free from major labor dis- 
putes and strikes. The long-term 
labor contracts which have been 
signed during the last two years 1n 
the automobile and steel industries 
cost a high price as well as assuring 
at least three years more spiraling 
inflation through the yearly increases 
provided. That high price can only 
be justified because of the assurance 
of uninterrupted production. 

As to the outlook for Western 
Pacific during 1957 I am optimistic. 
I expect our gross revenues to exceed 
those for this year and I expect that 
our net will be considerably higher. 
This prediction again gets back to the factor of uninter- 
rupted industrial production which seems to be assured 
and also rests on similar assurances of continuity in the 
railroad industry based on long term agreements re- 
cently concluded with most of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. Mention could also be made of some $4 million 
in storm damage to Western Pacific and its subsidiaries 
from the unprecedented winter a year ago the like of 
which we certainly hope never to experience again. 


While we are disappointed and certainly somewhat 
puzzled that the Interstate Commerce Commission saw 
fit to allow the western railroads only a 5% increase 
in freight rates while giving the Eastern roads the 7% 
both groups asked for, the increase approved will just 
about balance the higher wage costs awarded in the new 
contracts. 


In these days when the prices of almost everything 
that industries and people buy are going steadily up it is 
our feeling that there cannot be any legitimate protest 
against modest raises in freight rates. Since 1939 the 


F. B. Whitman 


general wholesale commodity price level has gone up — 


101% while during the same period rail revenues per 
ton mile have only increased 41%. 


I. W. WILSON 
President, Aluminum Company of America 


Vigorous sales promotion in all markets, technical 
advances through research and development, and a plen- 
tiful supply of metal are expected to provide additional 
impetus to the presently tremendous aceeptance of alu- 
minum. Alcoa’s own production of 
primary aluminum rose during 1956 
to an all-time high of approximately 
750,000 tons, or about 7% above the 
output for the previous year. During 
the next 12 or 15 months the com- 
pany will largely complete smelting 
facilities now under construction, to 
achieve a total installed annual ca- 
pacity of 962,000 tons. 

Confident of the future, Alcoa, in 
1956, announced a program for prog- 
ress involving possible capital ex- 
penditures of about $600 million over 
a five-year period extending through 
1960. 

Building construction outstripped 
the transportation field for the sec- 
ond consecutive year as the largest market outlet for 
Alcoa and for the industry. The metal curtain-wall build- 
ing, which Alcoa pioneered a few years ago, is gaining 
greater acceptance each month. Aluminum uses also are 


advancing rapidly in the virtually untapped field of 
residential construction. 


I. W. Wilson 


Alcoa’s many years of development work on automo- 
tive applications likewise is reflected in aluminum’s in- 
creased utilization in automobile, truck-trailers and 
buses. Some 1957 passenger cars utilize nearly 200 pounds 
of the light metal, and average individual usage increases 
substantially from year to year on the new models. 


Similarly, the potential looms large in such established 
fields as consumer durable goods and electrical machin- 
ery and equipment. 

Intensive merchandising effort meanwhile is being 
directed to such relatively new areas as highway con- 
struction applications, oil field and irrigation pipe, pole 
barns and farm gates, heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, packaging and containers and a host of other 
promising outlets. 

During 1956 the company launched a vigorous program 
to promote Alcoa Wrap for household use. and for gen- 
eral packaging and industrial applications. It also spon- 
sored independent research to prove the superiority of 
aluminum-clad insulation for new homes. The research 
findings now are being told nationally to home builders. 

As the year closed, Alcoa announced its FORECAST 
program to commission leading designers in all fields 
to create new and useful things of aluminum for an era 
of better living, now and in the future. 

Ground was broken in 1956 for a major alumina plant 


at Point Comfort, Texas, and construction is underway, 
New Alcoa smelting facilities brought into production 


during the year included two additional potlines at Rock- 
dale, Texas, and additional pots at the Wenatchee ( Wash.) 


works. Construction meanwhile was started on a 150,000. 
ton smelting plant near Evansville, Ind., and on an addi- 
tional potline at Point Comfort. Both faciilties are ex- 
pected to produce metal early in 1958. 

Also in progress is work on two new potlines at the 
Massena (N. Y.) smelting works to utilize power from 
the St. Lawrence project of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York. They will partially replace older 
facilities, no longer operable after Alcoa’s own hydro- 
generating facility is shut down as a result of construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence project. 

Building of a new dam and hydro-electric facilities at 
Chilhowee, Tenn., is nearing completion, and the project 
is expected to produce power in June for the Alcoa, 
Tenn., smelting operations. 

Alcoa meanwhile has ordered a 14,000-ton extrusion 
press as a privately-owned mate for similar equipment 
owned by the Air Force and operated by the company 
at its Lafayette, Ind., works. Installation of the new 
press at Lafayette is expected in 1957. 

An 8,000-ton forging press has been put into operation 
at Alcoa’s Vernon (Calif.) works, and plans have been 
consummated for the installation of a 5,200-ton extrusion 
press at the same location. Meanwhile, a 4,000-ton ex- 
trusion press now is being installed at the Cressona (Pa.) 
works. Also due to be completed in 1957 are expansions 
of sheet and foil rolling facilities at the Davenport (Ia.) 
and Alcoa (Tenn.) works. 

Before another year-end, the company plans to start 
construction of a new die casting plant near Metuchen 
in Edison Township, N. J. Within three years the new 
facility will absorb all operations of the existing Gar- 
wood (N. J.) works, permitting greatly expanded output 
for this promising field. 

In tae latter months of 1956 Alcoa negotiated three- 
year, no-strike contracts with the major unions with 
whom it bargains. Added employment costs, coupled with 
higher prices for purchased materials and services, were 
reflected in an increase to 25 cents per pound for basic 
pig, or slightly more than 4%. 

The prospect as the year closes is for continued prog- 


ress in the aluminum industry at a pace exceeding that 
of the national economy. 


SAMUEL D. WHITEMAN 


President, Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
Gas Company, Inc. 


The future of the natural gas industry in the Unitea@ 
States poses a real challenge to all engaged in the pro- 
duction, transmission and distribution of natural gas. 

The amazing growth of the industry has not yet sub- 
sided, and 1956 saw the connection 
of the 30-millionth customer by the 
gas utility industry. Natural gas serv- 
ice is now provided in 45 states and 
the District of Columbia, and Idaho 
will be added in the near future. 

Since 1932, the industry has dou- 
bled its number of customers, and it 
is estimated that nearly one million 
new customers will be connected 
during each of the next nine years, 
so that the number of customers will 
exceed 38 million by 1965. 

Obviously everyone in the industry 
is going to be plenty busy in the next 
few years providing the facilities 
necessary to serve so many custom- 
ers. Transmission and distribution 
facilities will have to be improved and expanded to meet 
the demand, and production will have to continue at an 
accelerated rate in order to.supply sufficient gas reserves, 


To meet the increasing demands, it is estimated that 
the industry will spend nearly $19 billion between 1956 
and 1965. This is almost twice the amount spent in the 
decade of 1946-1955, and more than 20 times as great as 


the amount spent in the decade immediately preceding 
World War II. 

The reserves of natural gas in the United States are 
estimated to be in excess of 211 trillion cubic feet, and 
continued exploration and production must go forward 
at an unprecedented rate so that natural gas consumers 
can be assured of a dependable, economical supply of gas 
for years to come. 

Faced with this challenge, the natural gas industry 
must unite as never before in the serious matter of sup- 
plying more than 25% of the nation’s energy require- 
ments. There is good reason to be confident that the 
producers, pipeliners and distributors will resolve any 
differences existing among them now and will pull to- 
gether for the benefit, not only of the natural gas indus- 
try, but of the entire nation. 


S.D. Whiteman 
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nodel changeover and Willys re- 
umed operations after a one- 
veek inventory shutdown. Inter- 
ational Harvester, meanwhile 
eared the mid-January start on 
lengthy shutdown of its volume 
Springfield plant, “Ward's” con- 
‘luded. 


steel Industry Expansion Expected 
Te Exceed Projected Output 
At Close of 1958 


Despite United States refusal to 
@ecrant fast tax amortization for 
msteel industry expansion and the 
tight money market, producers are 
going ahead with expansion pro- 
grams, “Steel” magazine, the na- 
tional metalworking weekly, re- 
ported on Monday of this week. 


The 24 steel companies which 
had filed tax aid applications for 
$2,300,000,000 worth of projects 
lan to cancel less than $100,000,- 
}00 worth, according to a “Steel” 
survey. But much of the $2,200,- 
900,000 that will proceed will go 
ahead at later dates than if the 
ax aid had been granted. 


The publication said to look for 
nore than 15,000,000 ingot tons of 
dditional capacity by 1958 or 
arly 1959. It’s likely that the 
industry’s plans will continue to 
‘row beyond the 143,000,000 ton 
otal projected by the end of 1958, 
‘ompared with the official capac- 
ity of 133,500,009 tons now. 


In the search for capital, even 
the blue chip companies are ex- 
eriencing trouble with the tight 
money market, this trade weekly 
pointed out. If money can be bor- 
rowed, the rising interest rates 
make some firms shy away. It 
adds, more financing by steel mill 
customers should be looked for. 


It also noted that new stock is- 
sues are contemplated. Lukens 
has authorized a stock split, one 
purpose of which will be to raise 
money by stock sales. Armco 
me @lso will offer new stock that will 
be allocated to existing stockhold- 
ers. 

More price increases are likely 
as a means to get money, the 
metalworking authority declared. 
Mill prices of steel have risen 
1.5% since they started up again 
a month ago. Thus far, only the 
people who buy steel from the 
mills have been affected. Immi- 
nent are price increases at ware- 
houses, suppliers of steel to a vast 
number of metalworking plants. 
_ Most of the steel price increases 
in the last month have been in 
price extras rather than in base 
prices. “Steel’s” finished _ steel 
brice composite, which measures 
base prices, rose about  two- 
tenths of 1%. The government’s 
composite, which covers base 
prices and representative price 
extras, went up 1.5%. 

In contrast to the upward price 
trends is a decline in the price of 
sap. This decline pushed the 
Magazine’s price composite on 
steelmaking scrap to $60.83 a 
<ross ton, a $2.34 reduction from 
the preceding week. The finished 
steel price composite remained at 


$137.98 a net ton for the week 
ended Jan. 9. 
Demand for steel is mixed. 


Some products are in heavy de- 
mand while others are moving 
slowly, such as cold-rolled sheets. 

The sag in demand for cold- 
rolled sheets stems mainly from 
the decline in the automobile 
business, Appliance makers, too, 
have slowed down in their needs 
for cold-rolled sheets. In a few 
cases, warehouses have deferred 
or cancelled orders placed with 
mills for cold-rolled and galvan- 
ized sheets. 

fhe American Iron and Steel 
Tistitute announced that the oper- 
ating rate of steel companies, hav- 
Me 96.1% of the steelmaking ca- 
Pacity for the entire industry will 
© an average of 98.3% of capac- 
Ny for the week beginning Jan. 
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14, 1957, equivalent to 2,517,000 
tons of ingot and steel for cast- 
ings as compared with 98.4% of 
eapacity, and 2,519,000 tons (re- 
vised) a week aga. 

The industry’s ingot preduction 
rate for the weeks in 1957 is based 
on annual capacity of 133,459,150 
tens as of Jan. 1, 1957. 

Fer the like week a month ago 
the rate was 102.6% and produc- 
tion 2,525,000 tons. A year ago the 
actual weekly production was 
Placed at 2,437,000 tons or 99.0%. 
The operating rate is not compa- 
rable because capacity is higher 
than capacity in 1956. The per- 
centage figures for 1956 are based 
on an annual capacity of 128,363,- 
090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 


Electric Output Reached a New 
All-Time High Record in Latest 
Week 


The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, Jan. 12, 1957, was 
estimated at 12,327,000,000 kwh. a 
new all-time high record for the 
week ended Jan. 5, 1957, accord- 
ing to the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. The previous all-time high 
record of 12,227,000,000 kwh. was 
established in the week ended 
Dec. 22, 1956. 

The past week’s output rose 
656,000,000 kwh. above that of the 
previous week; it increased 733,- 
000,000 kwh. or 6.3% above the 
comparable 1956 week and 2,399,- 
000,000 kwh. over the week ended 
Jan. 15, 1955. 


Car Leadings in Week Ended Jan. 
5, Rose 15.2% Above Preceding 
Holiday Week 

Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Jan. 5, 1957, 
which included New Year’s Day 
Holiday, were 73,973 cars or 15.2% 
above the preceding Christmas 
Holiday week, the Association of 
American Railroads reports. 

Loadings for the week ended 
Jan. 5, 1957, totaled 561,519 cars, 
a decrease of 49,780 cars or 8.1% 
below the corresponding 1956 
week and a decrease of 35,833 cars 
or 6% below the corresponding 
week in 1955. 


U. S. Autemeotive Output Shows 
an 8% Gain for January in 
Latest Week 


Passenger car output for the 
latest week ended Jan. 11, 1957, 
according to ‘“Ward’s Automotive 
Reports,” is running on schedule 
for an 8% January gain in month- 
ly volume over that of December, 
1956. 

Last week the industry assem- 
bled an. estimated 146,527 cars, 
compared with 91,130 in the pre- 
vious week. ‘The past week’s 
production total of cars and trucks 
amounted to 166,101 units, or an 
increase of 63,884 units above that 
of the preceding week’s output, 
states “Ward's.” 

Last week’s car output advanced 
above that of the previous week 
by 55,397 cars, while truck output 
increased by 8,487 vehicles dur- 
ing the week. In the correspond- 


ing week last year 150,030 cars 
and 24,712 trucks were assembled. 


Last week the agency reported 
there were 19,574 trucks made in 
the United States. This compared 
with 11,087 in the previous week 
and 24,712 a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was 
placed at 9,820 cars and 1,297 
trucks. In the previous week Do- 
minion plants built 5,607 cars and 
957 trucks and for the compa- 
rable 1955 week, 6,009 cars and 
1,026 trucks. 


Business Failures Rise Moderately 
To Highest Level in 5-Week 
Period 


Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures rose to 256 in the week end- 
ed Jan, 10 from 222 in the preced- 
ing week, according to Dun & 
Biadstreet, Ine. At the highest 
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level in five weeks, thé toll ex- 
ceeded slightly the 245 in the 
comparable week of last year and 
was considerably higher than the 
20@ in 1955. However, failures 
continued well below the prewar 
level being down 33% from the 
380 in 1939. 

Failures with liabilities of $5,- 
000 or more increased to 215 from 
196 last week and 202 a year ago. 
Although small casualties involv- 
ing liabilities under $5,000, 
climbed to 41 from 26 in the pre- 
vious week, they did not reach 
their 1955 toll of 43. Liabilities 
in excess of $100,000 were in- 
curred by 25 of the failing busi- 
nesses as against 20 a week ago. 


All industry and trade groups 
except commercial service re- 
ported higher failures during the 
week. The manufacturing toll 
rose to 41 from 31, retailing up to 
135 from 112, construction to 44 
from 39 and wholesaling failures 
edged to 18 from 16: casualties in 
commercial service dipped to 18 
from 24. Neither manufacturers 
nor wholesalers had as many 
casualties as a year ago, but tolls 
in other lines exceeded the 1955 
levels. 

Failures increased in six of the 
nine major geographic regions, 
with sharp rises in the Middle 
Atlantic States, up to 96 from 62, 
and in the South Atlantic States, 
up to 30 from 19. Three regions 
reported declines; the toll in the 
Pacific States fell to 50 from 59, 
in the Mountain States to 2 from 
10 and in the East South Central 
to 3 from 12. Mixed trends pre- 
vailed from last year, with in- 
creases in five regions ari de- 
clines in four. The most marked 
increases from 1955 occurred in 
the New England and South At- 
lantic States. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Continues Lower Trend 


Continuing the irregular move- 
ment of recent weeks, the whole- 
sale food price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., declined 
to $6.10 on Jan. 8, from $6.13 a 
week previous. The current level 
compares with $5.92 on the cor- 
responding date a year ago, or a 
rise of 3.0%. 

Up in wholesale cost last week 
were wheat, corn, rye, lard, sugar, 
cottonseed oil and lambs. Mov- 
ing lower in price were flour, oats, 
hams, bellies, butter, coeoa, eggs, 
and hogs. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
raw foodstuffs and meats in gen- 
eral use, and its chief function is 
to show the general trend of food 
prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Level 
Registers Further Mild Declines 


There was a further mild dip 
in the Dun & Bradstreet daily 
wholesale commodity price index 
lest week, bringing the Jan. 8 fig- 
ure to 229.21 (1930-1932= 100). 
This compares with 300.23 a week 
earlier, and with 280.38 on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

Activity in grains picked up 
last week with prices generally 
steady to somewhat firmer at the 
close of the week. 

Wheat prices were buoyed by 
the uncertainty in the Middle East 
situation and the belief that Po- 
land may soon enter the market 
for some American wheat. 

Cash corn and rye prices fin- 
ished the week strong. Small 
quantities of corn were sold by 
exporters to Norway, Italy and 
Great Britain, while the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sold 
nearly 2,000,000 bushels of corn 
last week for export, in addition 
to liberal quantities of oats, barley 
and rye. Prices received by farm- 
ers for most grains in December 
averaged a little higher or were 
about unchanged from previous 
months. Daily average purchases 
ef grain and soybean futures on 
the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week totaled about 45,800,000 
bushels, compared with 25,200,000 
the previous week and 54,700,000 


bushels in’ the like week a year 
ago. 

Domestic demand for all types 
of bakery flours remained very 
slow. Some improvement was 
noted in ordering out of family 
flour as a result of special ship- 
ping allowances by mills. Demand 
for dried fruits was _ confined 
mainly to replacement buying 
with prices on all items holding 
firm and unchanged. 

Spot ceffee prices were firm as 
reasters continued to purchase 
fill - in requirements at asking 
prices quoted by producers and 
importers. 


The spot butter market devel- 
oped an easier price trend with 
all grades reacting under  in- 
creased selling pressure. 

There has been a broad demand 
for rice at firm prices, reflecting 
increased consumer interest for 
botn bulk and packaged rice as 
the result of recent cold weather. 


Cocoa prices trended lower the 
past week, influenced by a larger 
crop prospect, disappointing man- 
ufacturer demand and slow cash 
markets. 

Warehouse stocks of cocoa to- 
taled 297,702 bags, as compared 
with 288,632 a week ago and 301,- 
657 bags at this time last year. 
Lard prices registered substantial 
gains last week, influenced by 
strength in vegetable oils and by 
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prospects of liberal export sales’ 
of fats and oils. Livestock prices 
generally were mostly steady te 
slighthy firmer. 

Cotton prices advanced moder- 
ately a week ago, reflecting short 
covering and fairly active price 
fixing. Other constructive factors 
included the steadily mounting 
total under loan and growing ex- 
pectations of tightening in free 
supplies later in the season. 

Mill consumption of cotten 
during November averaged 35,- 
200 bales per day, according to the 
Census Bureau. 


This compared with the October 
daily rate of 36,600 bales, and the 
November 1955 average of 37,100 
bales. CCC Loan entries of 1956- 
crop cotton reported for the sea- 
son through Dec. 28 were 3,796,200 
bales. Loan repayments to the 
same date were reported at 237,- 
900 bales. 


Trade Volume _ Stimulated by 
Clearance Sales Rose Somewhat 
Above Like Period a Year Age 


The traditional January clear. 
ance sales promotions helped to 
stimulate eonsumer buying last 
week. Total retail trade remaineé 
somewhat above that of the simi- 
lar period last year. While vol- 
ume in furniture, television sets. 
and food products declined, the 
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If You're Looking For 


a New Plant Location 
YOUR BEST BET 


"* SOUTHEAST 








VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
GEORGIA FLORIDA 





in this attractive area you will find 
many advantages including — 
« Ready access to a variety of raw materials 
e An adequate labor supply 


e Reasonable operating costs 


e A climate suitable to year-round operations 


These six States are served by Coast Line's 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 











For complete details write: 
R. P. JOBB, Asst. Vice Pres. 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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Continued from page 124 


J. C. WILSON 
President, The Haloid Company 


We at The Haloid Company are optimistic about the 
prospects for our industry #1 1957. We are primarily 
jn the business of making equipment and supplies to 
produce rapidly and inexpensively the copies of existing 
information. We are optimistic about 
the outlook for this field of ours be- 
cause our products and those of 
other companies selling similar ones 
are intended to meet the ever in- 
creasing need of industry = and 
government for greater speed and 
economy in communications, in get- 
ting more accurate information into 
the hands of more people so that good 
decisions can be made based upon 
facts. As the whole economy and the 
society become more and more 
complex it .is. of greater necessity 
than ever that people with responsi- 
bility be helped to maintain effective 
control over complex operations by 
receiving better, more complete, 
more timely information. Haloid’s products help meet 
this need. 

Furthermore, we believe that business generally in 
1957 will remain upon its present high level. There are 
several important reasons for this opinion: 

(1) The increase in population and perhaps more im- 
portant the increase in effective demand for goods on 
the part of individual members of the society puts a 
firm foundation under the economy. 

(2) There is an expanding world-wide burst 
industrialization. 

(3) Technology is changing at a revolutionary rate 
through enormously increased expenditures for research 
and development. 

(4) This changing technology requires ever increasing 
expenditures for new and improved plant and equipment. 

(5) The state of the world makes almost nec. ssary 
continuation, perhaps even an increase, in governmental 
expenditures. 

Therefore, in summary we look forward to a good 
field in our industry for these two reasons: 


(1) General business activity will continue 
high level. 


(2) Industry and government increasingly requires the 
kind of goods which we produce and sell, 


E. H. WILL 
President, Virginia Electric: and. Power Company 


The industrial growth at the “Top of the South” is 
now showing a very definite ascending course. This 
economic trend is the result of the effort and planning 
during the post World War II years and the coordinated 
teamwork of state and local gov- 
ernmental units in close alignment 
with industrial and civic groups. A 
strong and healthy economic climate 
is the desired objective. 

The South’s expansion and diver- 
sification in this new economic trend 
has made a marked impression dur- 
ing 1956. The increased employ- 
ment, higher income, and new and 
expanded manufacturing facilities 
are very indicative of this move- 
ment. The “Top of the South” is no 
longer primarily an_e agricultural 
area, but now a region where diver- 
sification is resulting in an economy 
balanced almost equally between 
agriculture and industry. 

The Virginia Electric and Power Company is gratified 
to have a part, together with other progressive groups, 
in planning the present and future economic growth at 
the “Top of the South.” We believe in the axiom that 
only as our communities progress, can we as a company 
progress. Throughout its operating area, which includes 
the greater portion of Virginia, northeastern North 
Carolina and a part of southeastern West Virginia, 
Vepeo is promoting the many advantages of area de- 
velopment and assisting communities to share the bene- 
fits of the South’s economic expansion. 

Vepco’s belief in future progress, the people and the 
company’s service area are illustrated by the fact that 
the company’s investment passed the one-half. billion 
dollar mark in 1956. The construction budget for 1956 
was almost $50,000,000, the largest portion being ex- 
pended for new steam generating facilities. In 1957, 
total construction expenditures are expected to amount 
to $70,000,000, an all-time record for Vepco, that aver- 
ages more than $115 million per week. 

Vepco’s growth and expansion of facilities is keeping 
pace with the economic progress of the area served. The 
generating capability at present is 1,361,900 kilowatts, 
with an additional 640,000 kilowatts authorized and 
under construction. This dependable supply of elec- 
tricity is provided to our 680,000 residential, commercial 

and industrial customers. 
ural gas facilities to 
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In addition, Vepco provides 
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08,000 residential, commercial 
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and industrial customers in the Tidewater area. These 
customers increasea requile:nents have _ necessitatcd 
Vepco’s growing investment., tots 

In the expectation of the favorable progress and con- 
tinued growth, the Virginia Eleetric and Power Coin- 
pany will continue to serve its customers here at tie 
‘Yop of the South” with economical, adequate and dc- 
pendable electricity. 


CHARLES H. WHITMORE | 
President; lowa-Illinois Gas and Electric ‘Company 


Farm prices and farm income have ‘been declining 
for the past ‘ive years: In 1956 there is indication nat 
this trend has found its bottom. Payments under tne 
soil bank program will aid income in 1957 and the pro- 

gram itself gives seme. promise of a 


surpius probiem. a ee 

karm machinery production in 
1956 was little more than ‘half of 
capacity—iin oOur-own area prouue- 
tion was adversely . affected by 
strikes, shut-downs .for control . of 
tinished produets inventory, and the 
closing of. the Minneapolis-Moline 
Company plant. A 10% to 15% im- 
provement. is indicated for 1957 in 
units produced, with a somewhat 
larger percentage improvement :1n- 
doliar sales. 

High interest rates resulting from 
demand tor money outstripping 
savings is having its effect on hous- 
ing construction. In this field 1957 promises to fall 
short of 1955 and 1956 but may still be a fair year in 
comparison with other years. Relatively high interest 
rates are apt to continue unul tne gap between savings 
and demand is closed, probably involving some topping 
off of the boom conditions that have prevailed in recent 
years. 


The strong growth trend in the use of electricity is 
expected to continue in 1957, though probably at a rate 
closer to that of the long-term trend than to the higner 
trend of more recent years. There remains some unfiiled 
demand for gas for space heating and gas; is still in a 
strong competitive price situation in this area: Unfor- 
tunately, in most of our own service area fulfillment 
of that demand awaits increase in pipeline supply. 

No remarks about the future would be complete with- 
out recognition of the war threat and the fact thai a 


war or “police action” could nullify all present ex- 
oectationc. 


Charles Whitmore 


HARLESTON R. WOOD 
President, Alan Wood Steel Company 


f The steel industry enters 1957 with confidence. Capac- 
ity operations seem assured at least through the first 
six months and, although it is too soon to predict beyond 
this period, it is generally believed that the chances are 
good tnat a high operating rate will 
continue for the balance of the year. 

The steel industry’s present prob- 
lem is not demand for its products 
nor the availability of raw materials, 
but the necessity for increasing its 
capacity. Some steel products are 
now hard to get and are expected to 
remain tight several years to come, 
and all predictions for the future 
indicate that the demand for all basic 
steel products will increase very 
substantially in future years with in- 
creasing population and a _ rising 
standard of living. There appears to 
be ample raw materials — ore, coal 
and limestone—to take care of this 
demand. The problem confronting 
the steel industry is, therefore, one of expanding its 
steelmaking capacity fast enough to meet this antici- 
pated increase in demand. With integrated steel capacity 
costing around $350 per annual ton of production, it is 
necessary for the steel industry to invest about $3 to 
generate $1 of annual sales, even when operating at 
capacity. This is a much larger investment than is 
requirec: by almost any other industry. 

The steel industry in general has been noted for its 
low profit margin for many years, and its present price- 
cost ratio resulting from the recent round of price and 
wage increases has left it in a position which will not 
result in profits that will encourage further investment. 
It must, therefore, rely heavily on internally generated 
cash for much of the funds which will be required. Re- 
cent changes in our tax laws with regard to depreciation 
policies have been helpful in this respect. However, most 
of the fast write-offs granted during the Korean crisis 
have expired. This reduces the amount of cash available 
tor additional new steelmaking facilities for the national 
defense. 


The big problem facing the industry is whether it will 
be possible for it to meet the need for greater capacity 
which will be required in the immediate future for the 
defense and civilian economy. A high operating rate 
for existing capacity seems assured for some time to 
come barring any major downturn in general business 
conditions. 





marteston R. Wood 


pal, state and«Federal Gevernments. 


. maapower is i short supply, and 


gradual impioyement-in.the farm | 


. WILLIAM :ZECKENDORF 
— President, Webb. & Knapp, Ine. 


Those who handle governmental purse strings tell us 
thaty, although-there are many signs pointing to con- 
tinuation of a healthy economy, we are in an. inthk- 
tionary. period..I am inclined to believe this. And I 
also; believe that the worst perpe- 
trators of inflation are the ones who 
watn.us. of its dangers—the: munici- 


Meney .atesthave risen sharply, 


material ‘prices have been -advanc- 
ing. Lhis .is not the. time. for. -gov- 
ernment”“agencies to be. competing 
witb private industry. in these mar- -- 
kets,but. they are and they intend. - 
te become. even more competitive in -* 
the. coming, year and- beyond. 

‘Tiere is another .danger’ in in- 
creased government “spending at. 2% 
time when. capital expenditures -are 
at: record ‘levels:. ‘When. a’ recession- 
comes —and I still believe in, the. — 
cycles: of life—government and-industry. will have run 
out of; gas at the same time. 

The* greatest hedge against a deep depression is the 
potential. pump-priming power of the municipalities, 
the-states; and the Federal Government. If all the pub- 
lic -works programs. rew on.the drafting. boards are 
pushed through immediately, nothing will be left to off- 
set a tecline in business. 


Of* course,’ many..government projects are needed 
urgently, but others. can and should be postponed. 


- Wollsaun Zeckendort 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans are cured of cancer 
every year. More and more 
people are going to their 
doctors in time...To learn 
how to head off cancer, cal] 
the American Cancer Society 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your lecal Post Office. 





American Cancer Society ® 
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ontinued from page 125 
he State of Trade 
ind Industry 


ying of apparel, floor coverings, 
qd major appliances continued at 
e level of the preceding: week. 


purchases of new and used pas- 
er cars. declined ‘somewhat 
r@ dealers’ inventories climbed 
ightly. 
The total dollar volume: of re- 
ii] trade im the period ended on 
ednesday of last week was un- 
hanged to 4% higher than:a year 
go, according to estimates by 
bun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional 
stimates varied from. the com- 
parable 1956 levels by the follow- 
ng percentages: New England —1 
9 +3; Middle Atlantic —4 to 0; 
ast North Central —5 to +1; 
West North Central, South At- 
antic, and. Pacific Coast +3 ‘to 
1.7: East South Central +1 to +5; 
est South Central +2 to +6 
nd Mountain +6. to +10%. 


Although volume in bedding, 
imbed considerably last week, 
rniture stores reported a notice- 
ble decline in total sales. The 
uying of major appliances was 
nchanged, and equalled that of a 
ear ago. While interest in floor 
verings was sustained at a high 
‘vel the past week, the call for 
nens and draperies fell moder- 
tely. 

Apparel stores reported an in- 
reased call for women’s cloth 


oats, dresses and_ sportswear. 
hile volume in toiletries and 


ysmetics expanded considerably, 
les of fashion accessories de- 
lined somewhat. 


urchases of men’s overcoats and 
uits, but interest in neckwear, 


elow that of the preceding week. 
The buying of fresh meat, poul- 


gain last “week, but volume in 
putter, cheese and eggs was un- 
hanged. There was a moderate 
ise in interest in canned. goods, 
m:ozen foods and baked goods. 


Buying activity increased in the 
ajor wholesale, centers.the past 
reek, as numerous trade shows 
timulated interest in. furniture, 
Ripper ty and apparel. The to- 
a 
rade expanded noticeably and 
toderately exceeded that of the 
oMparable 1956 week. 
Department store ‘sales on a 
ountry-wide basis as taken from 
he Federal Reserve Board’s index 
1” the week ended Jan. 5, 1957, 
lowed no change from the like 
erlod last year. In the preceding 
eek, Dec. 29, 1956" an increase 
f 27% was reported. For the four 
‘eeks ended Jan. 5, 1957, an in- 
rease of 9% was recorded. For 
'e period Jan. 1, 1956 to Dec. 29, 
956, a gain of 4°% was registered 
beve that of 1955. 

Retail trade volume in New 
ork City last week was aided by 
older-than-normal ‘temperatures 
~ the usual promotion and 
ean 9 sales, which lifted sales 
bie 2% above the comnarable 
vel a year ago, according to 
sade observers. 


According to the Federal Re- 
*'ve Board’s index, department 
‘ore sales in New York City for 
- weekly period ended Jan. 5, 
47, showed: no change from the 


ike period of last. year: In the’ 


my cceding week Dec. 29, 1956,* an 
her€ase of 30% was reported. For 
wet four. weeks ending Jan. - 5, 
pede. an merease of 11% was reg- 
mops For the period. Jan. 1, 
“99 to Dec.. 29, ¥956, the index 
“corded a rise of 6% above that 
egg corresponding period in 


* This 
tay 
ere 


b year there was 
ef-re Christmas, 
was none, 


one 


while’ last. year 


There was.a substantial gain in. 


ats, ard white dress shirts fell” 


ry and fresh produce decreased - 


dollar volume. of wholesale— 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


: The expected excellent: earnings of the leading New York 
City ‘banks for 1956 have made excellent reading for the share- 
holders. This writer’s estimate ofa 20%. increase over 1955 was 
somewhat optimistic, but.the reason for this was that there were 
some extraordinary charges made against current earnings. One 
ot the large banks charged against carnings a portion of an ex- 

_ tensive air conditioning job; another had heavy expense connected 


with moving its office to temporary 


quarters while its new build- 


ing is being erected; and a_third moved at considerable expense 


to a new location: But total dollar 
495,000, up 17% from $202,018,000 


earnings for 1956 were $236,- 
in- 19.0. A more impressive 


showing was the increase ever the decade, from $132,807,000, or 


a betterment of some 78°%. 


The extremes of. growth in this ten-year period were 48% 


and 171%. The latter, for Bank of 


New York, is easily explained 


by an examination of the bank’s statement of condition for Vec. 31, 
1y56. Deposits were $35,000,000 higher; United States Government 


obligations over $14,000,000 greater; 


$b,000,000 better. 
earlier. 


Book value was 


and loans and discounts about 
about 4% higher than a year 


As cash inercased by. $16,000,000 it is obvious that risk 


assets were down to a more favorable basis than a year earlier. 
As a further result, Bank of New. York’s 1956 operating earnings 
were 36% higher than in 1955, also the best showing of the New 


york City banks in the period. 
But this general performance 


was, as indicated, to be ex- 


pectea, as, more and: more, the banks are deriving the fuller bene- 
iit. of higher rates. When an interest rate is increased a bank for 
some time gets little benefit from the increase, as loans are alreaay 


on the 


books and of course are at the old rates. 


But as loans 


mature and*have to be renewed the banks get more and more 
benefit. This is true particularly where a bank carries a sizable 
voiuine of term loans, for these run for, let us say, five to ten 


years, and were put on the books 


when interest rates were con- 


siderably lower than those now ruling. 
One factor’that has favored the large New York City. banks 


over most of the more important o 
that the savings deposits that they 
tutal aeposits than is the case with 


nes in other centers is the fact 
carry are less_in, proportion to 
banks in the hinterland. Thus 


with. interest rates rising the cost of carrying total deposits is 
lower-’fer the New York banks (and, it may be added, this applies 


equally to the larger banks in Boston and Philadelphia). 


Also 


parc ntaetically, care should be used in the case of the New York 
banks not to consider t at “time” deposits are the same as interest- 
bearing deposits. Large amounts of the big banks’ deposit volume 
are frequently Jcft for a given period of time and do not carry 
interest. ‘This is,often the case where foreign deposits are involved. 


It is probable that this lower 


proportion of interest-bearing 


deposits on the part of the large New York banks versus the banks 
- in the inteéerior,‘has been a factor in-the somewhat better propor- 
tionate earnings of the New York institutions. The following table 


gives the showihg of this group of 
past thrce calendar years: 


banks from operations for the 


Operating Earnings 


Bankers Trust (b) 
Bank of-Néaw York (c)_------- 
Chase Manhattan (i b) 
Chemical Corn Exchange (je) 
Empire Trust (h) 
First Natiomal City (a)_22-=2-- 


Guaranty Tryst (g) =. --------.,. 


Hanover Bank (e c)----------- 
Irving Trust. <.=_--- 
Manufacturers Trust (c) 
a > ieee & 0. c 5 oe ee 
New York Trust (c) 
United States Trust (f) 


ivf 


1955 


(a) Includes City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


(b) Fare 1984 on a 
Public; Manhattan-Chase. 
(c) Adjusted tor 2-for-1 split. 


pro forma basis, reflecting mergers: 


$4.24 $4.73 $5.02 
16.62 19.16 26.10 
3.26 3.53 3.78 
3.18 3.62 3.87 
11.76 1414 16.17 
3.38 4.25 5.20 
2,58 4.06 4.70 
26 3.23 3.78 
1.80 2.20 2.56 

” 2.94 3.22 3.59 
16.01 21.67 24.74 
4.68 4.90 5.49 
4.41 4.99 5.46 
Bankers- 


(d) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend in 1955. 
(e) Adjusted for 114/9% stock dividend in 1955. 


(ft) Adjusted for 5-for-1 split. 
(g) Gitaranty will pay a 20% 


stock dividend in February, 


=a 
1957. 


(h) Empire will pay a 4% stock dividend in January, 1957. 


(i) Chase Manhattan: 1954 and 1 
1956 on 13,000,000 shares. 


955 on basis of 12,000,000 shares; 


(j) Chemical Corn Exchange: 1954 and 1955 net comparable with 
1956 on account ot issue of new stoek via rights. 


a 








shoppins. 
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COMPARISON 


13 NEW YORK | 
CITY BANKS 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exehange 
Members American Steck Exchange 
120 BPOADWAY, NEW: YORK 5, N. ¥- 
Telephoue: BArclay. 7-250 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L.-A.*Gibbs,. Manacer’ Trading Dept.; 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 
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NATIONAL BANK 


of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head. Office: 26 Bishopsgate, 

‘London, E. C. 2. 

West ~End (London) Branch: 
13, St. James’s Square, S. W. 1. 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceyvion, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, fanganyika, 
Uganda. Zanzibar, and Somali- 

» land Protectorate. 
Authorized Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-Up Capital. —---- £2,351 ,562 
Reserve. Fund £3,104,687 

The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchanze business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 

also undertaken 








Morgan Stanley Group 
Offer Western Md. 
Ry. 51/.% Debentures 


An investment banking syndi- 
cate managed by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. is offering today (Jan. 17) 
$16,712,700 of Western Maryland 
Ry. Co. 25-year 542% debentures 
due Jan. 1, 1982 at 100% and ac- 
crued .interest. The offering is 
being made on behalf of The 
Baltimore & Ohio RR. Co. which 
will receive the debentures as a 
result of a proposed exchange of- 
fer by the-Western Maryland Ry. 
Co. 


The Western Maryland proposes 
to offer holders of its non-callable 
7% first preferred stock (par 
value $100) the privilege of ex- 
changing their shares of such 
stock for 25-year 512% deben- 
tures and 5% first preferred stock 
(par value $30) at the rate of 
$100 principal amount of deben- 
tures plus one share of 5% first 
preferred stock for each share of 
7% first preferred stock sur- 
rendered for exchange. 


The Baltimore & Ohio, bene- 
ficial owner of 167,127 shares, or 
94.2%, of the outstanding 7% first 
preferred stock of Western Mary- 
land, has agreed to accept the ex- 
change offer. 


A special meeting of the West- 
ern Maryland’s stockholders has 
been called for Feb. 6, 1957 to au- 
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thorize the issuance of the deben- 
tures and the 5% first preferred 
stock. Issuance of the debentures 
and the 5% first preferred stoek 
is also subject to the authoriza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The debentures are redeemable 
at the option of the company at 
1060 to and including Jan. I, 
1962 and thereafter at dechning 
prices, except that no such fre- 
demption shall be effected prior 
to Jan. 1, 1967 with borrowed 
funds if the interest cost of such 
funds is less than 5%%. A semi- 
annual sinking fund commencing 
on July 1, 1957 is calculated to 
retire 100% of the issue by mia- 
turity. The debenturesS are re+ 
deemable through the operation 
of the sinking fund on any inter- 
est payment date at 102% through 
Jan. 1, 1962 and at declining pre- 
miums thereafter. 


With Cruttenden, Podesta 


(Special to THe FrnaNncraL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—A. J. Frank 
Schepp has become associated 
with Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., 
First National Bank Building. He 
was formerly with the SEC. 


Walston Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—John L. Ken- 
nedy has been added to the staff 
of Walston & Co., Inc., Mile High 
Center. He was formerly with 
Mountain States Securities Co. 


M 
FRONT-MAN 
FOR A LARGE AND 
GROWING INDUSTRY! 


The smiling and efficient Purity 99 Dealer 
is backed up by hundreds of men and 


women 
Exploration Ltd., in the development ot 
Oil reserves, refining and marketing of 
petroleum products. 


space 





working for Anglo American 


This team of experts has, in the short 


of three years. built Anglo Ameri- 


can Exploration Ltd. into ene of Canada’s 
largest, fully integrated, independent oil 
companies ... a team working today for 
a more prosperous Canada of tomorrow. 


EXPLORATION LTD. | 
PRODUCERS: REFINERS: MARKETERS 


ee nemnnnnnln 
NELLIE MMI LL SLE LLL 
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Securities Now 


Allied Resaurces Fund, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dec. 14 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. 
Underwriter—Fund Corp., 523 Marquette Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Amalgamated Minerals, Ltd. 

Nov. 23 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses and development of oil 
properties. Office — 901 Sherman St., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Lackner & Co., Denver, Cole. 


% American Brake Shoe Co. (1/30) 

Jan. 10 filed $12,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
Feb. 1, 1982. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
eeeds—For expansion and improvement program. Un- 
derwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


American Federal Finance Corp., Killeen, Texas 
Sept, 5 filed 40,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
$5) and 400,000 shares of preferred stock (par $5) to be 
offered in units of 10-preferred shares and one common 
share. Price—$55 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase used 
car paper and to extend the company’s operations into 
the field of new car financing. Underwriter—None. J. J. 
Fain is President. 


American Machine & Foundry Co. (1/23) 

Jan. 4 filed a maximum of $13,925,600 of 20-year con- 
vertible subordinated debentures due Feb. 1, 1977 to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders of rec- 
ord Jan. 22, 1957 at the rate of one $100 debenture for 
each 25 shares of common stock held; rights to expire 
on Feb. 7, 1957. Warrants will be mailed on Jan. 23, 
1957. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To provide working capital for expanding sales and 
rentals. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., New York. 


American MonoRail Co., Cleveland, O. 

Dec. 18 filed 40,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock, 1956 series. Price—At par ($20 per 
share). Proceeds —- For working capital and to reduce 
bank loans. Underwriter — Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, O. [Registration also covers 30,400 shares of 
common stock (par $1) already issued and outstanding 
and being registered for the purpose of offering the pur- 
chasers thereof an opportunity to rescind their purchases 
of such shares.| Offering—Expected this week. 


% A.nerican Natural Gas Co. (2/8) 

Jan. 14 filed 442,114 shares of common stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record about Feb. 8, 1957, on the basis of one new 
share for each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription 
privilege); rights to expire about Feb. 25. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds -— To purchase 
common stock of Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., a sub- 
sidiary, providing the latter with funds to repay or 
reduce $25,000,000 of bank loans. Underwriter—None. 
% Approved Fire Equipment Co., Inc. 

Jan. 7 (letter of notification) 245,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion and working capital. Business—Manu- 
factures emergency rescue apparatus. Office — Austin 
Boulevard and Audubon Street, Island Park, L. I. N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Armco Steel Corp. 

Dec. 18 filed 1,088,179 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 9, 1957 at the rate of one new share for 
each 10 shares held; rights to expire on Jan. 24, 1957. 
Price—$56 per share. Proceeds—For expansion program 
and working capital. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & 
Co., New York. 


Associates Investment Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Jan. 7 filed 85,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to 
be offered in exchange for the outstanding stock of Cap- 
itol Life Insurance Co., Denver, Colo. on the basis of 34 
shares of Associates stock for each share of Capitol 
stock. This offer will expire on Feb. 21. Underwriter— 
None. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. (1/23) 
Dec. 12 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1937. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. (jointly); Blair & Co. Incorporated: White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Bro- 
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thers; Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—To be received up to 11 
a.m. (EST) on Jan. 23 at Irving Trust Co., One Wall St., 
New York 15, N. Y. 

Atlas Credit Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 11 filed $600,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 15, 1968. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—To retire indebtedness of the com- 
pany to its affiliates for money borrowed for working 
capital. Underwriters—Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. and 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Weill, Blauner & Co., Inc. of New York, 
* Aute-Plan. Leasing Corp. 
Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $3 per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase 104 new passenger cars and five light delivery 
trucks and for working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Business—To lease and rent motor vehicles. 
Office—320 Main St., Port Washington, N. Y. Under- 
writer— None. 


Automation Development Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Aug. 24 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Office—Washing- 
ton, D. C. Distributor—-Automation Development Secu- 
rities Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Bank Shares, Inc. 

Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% prior 
preferred series C stock to be offered to holders of series 
A prior preferred and common stockholders of record 
Dec. 31, 1956 on the basis of one new share for each four 
shares of old stock held. Price—At par ($10 per share). 
Proceeds—To be added to general fund. Office—7th St. 
& Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—M. 
H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beautilite Co. 
Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For partial payment for plant site; partial payment of 
obligation to Memorial Inc. and for working capital. 
Office—4718 W. 18th St., Houston, Tex. Underwriter— 
Benjamin & Co., Houston, Tex. 


* Biue Bird Mines of Pinal County 

Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (including an offering of rescission for 6,500 
shares). Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—409 Main St., Superior, Ariz. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., Inc. (1/30) 

Dec. 21 filed $2,006,000 of 5% subordinated convertible 
debentures due Jan. 1, 1972. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For drilling oil and gas wells. 
Underwriters — White, Weld & Co., New York; and 
Rowles, Winston & Co., Houston, Tex. 


® Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., Inc. (1/30) 

Dec. 21 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co., 
New York; and Rowles, Winston & Co., Houston, Tex. 
—Expected today (Jan. 10). 


* Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (1/31) 

Jan. 11 filed $5,888,800 of 15-year convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due Feb. 1, 1972, to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record Jan. 30, 
1957 at the rate of one $100 debenture for each nine 
shares of stock held; rights to expire on Feb. 11, 1957. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
expansion program. Underwriters — Lehman Brothers 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co., both of New York. 


Burma Shore Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

July 26 filed 600,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
500,000 shares are to be offered publicly, and 100,000 
shares to promoters. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, exploration, drilling, working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—To be named later. 
® Buzzards Bay Gas Co. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 6,141 shares of 6% prior 
preferred stock to be offered first to stockholders of 
record Dec. 17, 1956. Price—At par ($25 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—To pay amount of unsecured notes due April 30, 
1957 and the balance for other corporate purposes. Office 
— 25 Iyanough Road, Hyannis, Mass. Underwriter — 
Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


* Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. ¥. (2/5) 

Jan. 16 filed $18,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Feb. 1, 1982 (convertible to and including Feb. 1, 1967 
into common stock). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters 
—Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., both of New York. 


Centers Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 30 filed $8,000,000 of 512% sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 1971, and 1,600,000 shares of common stock 
(par one cent); subsequently amended to $4,500,000 of 
debentures. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — About $4,100,000 will be used to acquire 
seven shopping center sites and a Penn Fruit super- 
market adjacent to one of them; the balance will be used 
to develop shopping centers at the seven sites and to 
acquire and develop additional sites for related real 
estate activities, and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter — Blair & Co. Incorporated, Philadelphia 
and New York. Latter has agreed to purchase an addi- 
tional 300,000 common shares and reoffer them to ner- 


sons selected by, it at $1.10. per share. Offering—Date 
indefinite. 
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Century Controls Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Aug. 27 filed $600,000 of 10-year 6% debentures. Price 
90% of principal amount. Preceeds—For research ani 
development; expansion; equipment; and other cor. 
porate purposes. Underwriter — None. 

Chinook Plywood, tnc., Rainier, Ore. 

Sept. 4 filed 200 shares of common capital stock. Price— 
At par ($3,000 per share). Proceeds—for acquisition of 
a plant site, construction of a mill building, purchase 
and installation of machinery and cqutpment, and ay 
operating capital. Underwriter — Industry Developers 
(ne. 


% Colorado Fuel & tron Corp. (2/4) 


Jan. 15 filed $19,903,300 of 424% convertible debenture; | 


series A, due Jan. 31, 1977 to be offered for subscriptio: 


by common stockholders of record Jan. 31, 1957 on the | 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 17 shares of stock § 


held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
To repay bank loans. 
York. 


Proceeds—. | 
Underwriter—Allen & Co., New 


% Commonweaith Investment Corp., Sioux Falis, ta, * 


Jan. 14 filed 499,400 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For working capital to 
expand company’s business and operations. Underwriter 
—None. 


® Continental Copper & Steel Industries, Inc. 
Dec. 18 filed 170,297 shares of common stock (par $2 


Se 


being offered for subscription by common stockholders at 7 
the rate of one new share for each 10 shares held as of F 
Jan. 10, 1957; subscription warrants to expire on Jan. 28, ; 
1957. Price—$11.50 per share. Proeceeds—For addition: V 


and improvements: and tor working capital. 
writers—Allen & Co., P. W. Brooks & Co., 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, all of New York. 
Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc. 
Dec. 21 filed $1,200,000 of 4% subordinated debenture; 


‘ & 
Under- | 
Inc. and 


¥ 
4 


‘ 


due Jan. 1, 1966; 10,000 shares of 4% cumulative pre-| 
ferred stock (par $100) and 150,000 shares of common!. 


stock (par $5). Price—At principal amount or par value} 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office — Ithaca, N. Y._ 


Underwriter—None: 


@ Dayton Rubber Co. (1/30) 

Jan. 9 filed $5,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due Jan. 1, 1972. Price — To be supplied b; 
amendment. Proceeds —- For working capital. 
writer—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


Diversified Oil & Mining Corp., Denver, Colo. 


Under. ; 


Aug. 29 filed 2,500,000 shares of 6% convertible non-/ 


cumulative preferred stock, first series (par $1), and 
warrants to purchase 500,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cemts) to be offered for subscription initially by 
common stockholders in units of 25 preferred shares and 
a warrant to purchase five common shares. Price—$25.50 


per unit (each warrant will entitle the holder to pur-f 


chase one common share at any time prior to Dec. 31, 
1957 at $2 per share). Proceeds—To repay mortgages, to 
$1,312,500 of five-year 6% sinking fund debentures, and 
for further acquisitions and working capital. Under- 
writer—To be named by amendment. 


Douglas Corp., Fort Collins, Colo. 
July 27 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par oné 
cent). Price — 10 cents per share. Proceeds — For ex- 
ploration, development and acquisition of properties and 
for working capital. Underwriter—Columbia Securities 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Drexel Furniture Co., Drexel, <4. C. 
Dec. 12 filed 190,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50 


” 
4 
. 


wy 


rN Ta: 


being offered in exchange for common stock and class EF 
common stock of Heritage Furniture, Inc., High Point.— 
N. C., and for common stock of Morganton Furniture? 


Co., Morganton, N. C., on the following basis: 114 sharei> 
of Drexel stock for each Heritage share and three-quar-f 


ters of a share of Drexel stock for each Morganton share.f 


These offers are contingent upon acceptance of not les: 
than 80% of the 665 outstanding class B shares of Herit- 


age and of the 80,000 common shares of Morganton; an‘f 


not less than 64,992 of the 70,910 outstanding class B 
shares of Heritage. The offers will expire on Jan. 18, 
1957, unless extended. Soliciting Agent—R. S. Dickso 


a 


& Co., Charlotte, N. C. Statement effective Jan. 7, 1957 


*% E-l Mutuai Association 

Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of class © 
special stock, 1957 series, to be offered for subscriptio 
by employees of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. or of its suc- 
cessor. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—!° 
working capital. Office 180 Main St., West Oras: 
N. J. Underwriter—None. 

El Paso Natural Gas Co. 

Dec. 14 filed 5,285,952 shares of common B stock (1Pa= 
$3) to be offered in exchange for common stock 0- 





' 
: 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. on the basis ot 14) 


of common B stock for each eight shares of Pacif! 
Northwest common stock. The offer is subject to ac- 
ceptsnce by holders of at least 2,435,000 shares © 
Pacific Northwest. Underwriter—None. Statement effec- 
tive Jan. 7. 

* Engeiberg Huller Co., Inc. 

Jan. 7 (letter of notification) 4,084 shares of comm? 
stock (par $10). Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—!' 
working capital. Business—Manufactures rice and col 
fee processing machinery: aircraft parts: and abrasi\” 
belt grinding machines. Office—831 West Fayette > 
Syracuse, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
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e Eternalite, Inc., New Orleans, La. (1/30) 

sept. 24 filed 206.300 shares of class A common stock 
spar 50 cents). Price—$4:50 per share. Proceeds—To 
repay loan; for maintenance of and increase of inven- 
ory; for development-of branch offices; and for research, 
laboratory tests, ard testing equipment. Underwriter— 
Vickers Brothers, New York. Statement effective Jan. 8. 
* Evans International, Inc. 

Jan. 3 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 7% subordi- 
nated debentures due serially beginning Jan. 1, 1962. 
Price—At par (in denominations of $1,000. and multiples 
thereof). Proceeds—For working capital. Office—194 
Great Road, Acton, Mass. Underwriter—None. 

Flakewood Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Nov. 14 filed 100,000 shares of common ‘stock. Price— 


At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For construction of 


manufacturfig plant and to provide working capital. 
Underwriter—None. Robert E. Evju is President. 
Flick-Reedy Corp., Melrose Park, Hil. 

Dec. 28 filed $1,200,000 of 6% registered subordinated 
debentures due Feb. 1, 1972, and 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered to employees, custom- 
ers and certain other individuals in units of $100 of 
debentures and 10 shares of stock. Price—$115 per unit. 
Proceeds — For expansion and general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—None. 


Florida Growth Fund, Inc. 
Nov. 23 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price-~$5. per share. Proceeds—For investment. 
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Underwriter—Frank B. Bateman, Ltd., Palm Beach, Fla. 
Offering—-Femporarily postponed. 
Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. (3/45) 

Dec. 18 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% first mort- 
gage bonds due 1962 to 1967, inclusive. Price—100% ‘of 
principal amount. Proceeds—For machinery and work- 
ing capital. Office—Hoag and Newton Sts., Akron, N. Y. 
Business— Manufacturing chewing gum and self-service 
machines. Underwriter—None. 


Franklin Discount Co. (2/15) 
Dee. 19 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 8% subordin- 
ated debentures. Price—At face amount. Preceeds—For 
working capital. Office—127 North Sage St., Toccoa, Ga. 
Underwriter—Noné. 


Freiberg Mahogany Co. 
Oct. 11 filed $2,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
1971 and 450,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents), 
of which $1,500,000 of debentures and all of the stock 
are to be offered publicly in units of $500 of debentures 
and 150 shares of stock; the remaining $500,000 of deben- 
tures to be sold to Texas Industries, Inc., which owns 


about 75% of Freiberg’s outstanding common stock. 


Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From 
sale of units to retire short-term loans and for working 
capital, etc., and from sale of debentures to Texas Indus- 
tries to retire a subordinated promissory note payable 
to the latter firm. Office—New Orleans, La. Under- 
writers—Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New 
Orleans, La.; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas: 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


January 17 (Thursday) 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR..___- Equip. Tr. Ctfs 
(Bids noon CST) $1,980.000 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.______________ Bonds 


(Bias 10:30 a.m. EST) $20,000,000 


January 21 (Monday ) 
KK. OF Geshe re eon einen nes Preferred 
€McDonald, Holman & Co., Inc.) $499,996 


Maine Fidelity Fire & Casualty Co._____- Common 
(McLaughlin, Cryan & Co.} $1,243,750 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.__________ Bends 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $16,000,060 


January 22 (Tuesday) 


Central National Bank of Cleveland __-__- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by 
McDonald: & Co.) 125.000 shares 


Cincinnati, New Orleans, Texas & 


PAD FAY 5 She St sk Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
$3 (Bids noon EST)..$4,200,000 
Pacific Gas & -Electric Co.___......-__--_--- Bonds 
(Bids 8:30 a.m. P®T) £35.000.0G0 
Pacifie Petroleums, Ltd._______. -___-_- Debentures 


(Eastmen Dillen, Union Securities & Co.) $15,000,006 


January 23 (Wednesday ) 
American Machine & Foundry Co.___-_- Debentures 


(Offering to stockhelders—to be underwritetn by Eastman 
Dillion, Union Seeuritses & Co.) $13,925,600 
Atlantis Cite: Bieotrée Co... ...._.-._-. _- Bonds 
«Bids 11 a.m. EST) $10;000;000 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
BS idk ke es i 3 ee cle Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(‘Bids noon CST} $3.000.C00 
Guardian Consumer Finance Corp.__---- Preferred 
(Yan Alstyne, Noel & Co.) $780,006 
Rokt Aen Se ok Debentures 
(The First Beston Corp. and Lester, Ryons & Co.) $7,500,000 


Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc._--- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by 
Dean Witter & Co.) 65,787 shares 


January 24 (Thursday) 
Kioobitits Gy St oe Common 
tLoewi & Co.. Inc.) 200,000 shares 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR._-_-_- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EST) $6.720,000 


Riegal- Textile Caro... \-..~.-.-...-_- Debentures 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) $12,000;000 


January 25 (Friday) 


Hamilton Paper Co._________- 2. ee Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by 
Stroud & Co., Inc.) 108,166 sheres 
LouisviMe Gas & Electrie Co.__-2_------- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—@o be underwritten by Blyth 
& Co., Ine. and Lehman Brothers) 330,000 shares 


. January 29 (Tuesday) 


Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co.._----- Debentures 
(Bids 11 am. EST) $35,060,000 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Inc. : 
Debentures & Common 
‘Lehman Brothers; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; and 
White, Weld & Co. in United States. Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., 
Lid; Wood, Gundy & Co., Ltd.; McCloud, Young, Weir & 
Co., Ltd.; and Osler, Hammond & Nanton, Ltd.) $120,000,000 


January 30 (Wednesday ) 


American Brake Shoe Co._____-__---- Debentures 
(The First Boston Corp.) $12,000,000 
Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., Inc._----- Debentures 
(White, Weld & Co and Rowles, Winston & Co.) $2,000,000 
Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., Inc.-------- Common 
‘White, Weld & Co. and Rowles, Winston & €o.) 100,000 shares 
Dayton Rubber Co..._._.._---------- Debentures 
(Lehman Brothers) $5,000,000 
Eternalite,; Ene. 27. ss Class A Common 
(Vickers Brothers) :$900,000 
Ohio Baisget C6) 3) = lt Common 


(Offering. to\stockhalders— bids 11. a.m. EST) 580,613. shares - 


January 31 (Thursday) 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.______- Debentures 
(Otfering to stockholders—may be wnderwritten by 
Lehman Brothers) $5,888,806 


Socony Mobil Oil Co._..-_--._----___- Common 
‘Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Morgan 
Stanley & Co.) 4,379,758 shares 


February 1 (Friday) 


Midland Commercial Corp.______-- ~~~ Debentures 
‘A. J. Grayson & Co., Inc.) $480,000 
Midland Commercial Corp.___. ~~ --_- Common 
(A. J. Grayson & Co., Inc.) 52,500 shares 
New England Electric System___________- Common 


Exchange offer—-Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and F. S. 
Moseley & Co. to act as dealer-managers) 819,000 shares 
February 4 (Mon@ay) 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp._____--___- Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—-io .be, underwritten by 
Allen & Co.) $19,903,300 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma_________-__- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $12,000,090 un 


February S (Tuesday) 


Baltimore & Ohio RR._--- _----- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $3,060,000 
Carrel Cate. - os.o2 cc oewee Cesc coe Debentures 
(Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Hem):hill, Noyes & Co.) 


$18,000,000 


February 6 (Wednesday) 
BDousios. Aireraft Co......1.2215-26-6 Debentures 


(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.) $25,000,000 


February 8 (Friday) 


American Natural Gas Co..-.._--------- Common 
(Offering tc stockholders—-no underwriting; 442.114 shaves 
Pats Pewewum Co....wicncswsesd-- Debentures 
‘Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by The First 
Boston Corp.) $171,750,000 


February 14 (Thursday ) 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. 
Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $6,400,000 


February 15 (Friday) 


Franklin Discount Co... ....-......--- Debentures 
‘No underwriting: $100,000 


February 18 (Monday) 


New. Zoniand Power. Co.......--.<n0--6-0265 Bonds 
‘Bids noon EST; $10,000,006 
Tower Acceptance Corp.__------- Class A Common 


‘Ss. D. Fuller & Co. $1,000,000 


February 19 (Tuesday) 


Southern California Edison Co._----------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) §37,500,000 ~° 


February 25 (Monday) 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co.__.--..-Common 
(Offering to stockholders—-to be underwritten by 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $6,000,000 


West Penn Electric Co.__---------------Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids to be invited) 
about 528.000 shares 


February 26 (Tuesday) 


Ulinois Bell Telephone Co.__--------------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co.__------ Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $5,000,000 
March 5 (Tuesday) 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co._---- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $16,000,000 
Southern Counties Gas Co. of California_...Bonds 


(‘Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 


March 12 (Tuesday) 
Commonwealth Edison Co._--~-- SE FO oe ape Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 
March 15S (Friday) 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc._--_~-------- Bonds 
, (No. underwriting) $250,000 
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and Russ & Co., Inc., San Antonio, Texas. Offering — 
Postponed. 


Fruit Juices, Inc. | 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office — 1115 South Washington St., 
Marion, Ind. Underwriter—Sterling Securities Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
* G. E. T. Investors, Inc. 
Jan. 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
common stock and 150,000 shares of class A-1 common 
stock to be offered in blocks of 100 shares of class A 
together with 100 shares of class A-1. Price—Both at par 
($1 per share). Proceeds—For construction purposes and 
working capital. Office—1950 Taft Drive, Lake Wood, 
Colo. Underwriter—None. , 
* General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 
Jan. 14 filed 426,988 shares of common A stock (no par) 
and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par $1). Pre- 
ceeds—To the Attorney Geenral of the United States. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding 
No date has been set. 


General Credit, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 17 filed $2,060,000 of 6% subordinated sinking fund 
debentures, due Sept. 1, 1971, with detachable warrants 
to purchase 160,000 shares of participating preference 
stock, to be offered in units of $500 of debentures and 40 
warrants. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion and working captal. Underwriter — None named. 
Offering to be made through selected dealers. 


® General Telephone Co. of Michigan 

Dec. 18 filed 160,000 shares of $1.35 cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25), being oifered in exchange for the out- 
standing shares of $2.70, $2.75, $1.44 and $1.35 cumula- 
tive preferred stocks of Union Telephone Co. on the fol- 
lowing basis: For each share ef Union $2.70 or $2.75 pre- 
ferred, two shares of General preferred, plus $2 in cash; 
for each share of Union $1.44 or $1.35 preferred, one 
share of General preferred, plus $1.25 in cash. The ex- 
change offer expires on Jan. 25. Dealer - Managers— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., both of New York. , 


Gold Mountain Lodge, Inc., Durango, Colo. 
Aug. 23 filed 5,000 shares of class A voting common 
stock (par $1), 295,000 shares of class B non-voting 
common stock (par $1), and $700,000 of 4% debentures 
due Dec. 31, 1975, to be offered for sale in the States 
of Texas and Cclarado in units of 50 shares of class A 
stock, 2,950 shares of class B stock and one $7,000 
debenture. Price—$10,000 per unit. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of property, remodeling of present main building, 
for new construction and working capital. Business— 
Operates year-round resort hotel. Underwriter—None. 


@ Guardian Consumer Finance Corp. (1/23-24) 
Nov. 26 ‘filed 75,000 shares of 60-cent convertible p)e- 
ferred stock (par $10) and 15,000 shares of common steck 
(par $1) to be offered in units of five preferred shares 
and one common share. Price—$52 per unit, plus accrued 
dividends on preferred stock. Proceeds—To reduce bank 
loans. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New 
York. 


* Guardian Mutual Fund, Inc., New York 

Jan. 15 filed (by amendment) 25,000 additional shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds 
—For investment. 


@ Hamilton Paper Co., Miquon, Pa. (1/25) 

Jan. 2 filed 108,160 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record about Jan. 25, 1957 at the rate of one new share 
for each two shares held; rights to expire about Feb. 8. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To- 
gether with proceeds from a new $1,506,000 loan from 
an insurance company, to purchase a new paper machine, 
together with auxiliary equipment, at the Miquon plant; 
for additional capital expenditures and working cap- 
ital. Underwriter—Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hancock Electronics Corp., Redwood City Calif. 
Nov. 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
research and development. Business—Closed circuit tele- 
vision. Office—2553 Middlefield Road, Redwood City, 
Calif. Underwriter—Daniel Reeves & Co., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


® Hartfield Stores, Inc. 

Oct. 2 filed 240,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$9 per share. Proceeds—To certain selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New 
York; and Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Statement has been withdrawn. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 

Nov. 29 filed 413,920 shares of common stock (par $7.50) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Dec. 28, 1956 on the basis of one new share 
for each four shares held; rights to expire on Jan. 21. 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans 
and for working capital. Underwritér—Dean Witter & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Hilton Hotels Corp. 
Nov. 23 filed 278,733 shares of 542% cumulative con- 
vertible voting preferred stock, series A (par $25) and 
278,733 shares of common stock (par $2.50) to be of- 
fered in exchange for outstanding capital stock of Savoy- 
Plaza, Inc., at the rate of three shares of series A pre- 
ferred and three shares of eommon stock of Hilton 
Hotels for each class A and class B share of Savoy- 
Plaza. The exchange offer will not become effective 
unless at least 80% of the class A and class B stock of 
Savoy-Plaza is tendered. Statement effective Dec, 26. 

Continued on page 130 
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Hub Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 18 (letter of notification) 290,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents): Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
To buy leases; for exploration and drilling. Office— 
413 First National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Under- 
writer—Skyline Securities, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


% Insurance Investors Fund, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Jan. 11 filed 50,000 shares of common capital stock (par 

‘$1). Price — At market. Proceeds — For investment. 

Underwriter — The First Sierra Corp., San Francisco, 

Calif. Theodore C. Hossfeld, also of San Francisco, 1s 

President. 


international Bank of Washington, D. C. 

- Sept. 28 filed $1,000000 of tine certificates, series B, C 
and D. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
Wer working capital.. Underwriter--Johnston, Lemon & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

International Capital Corp., Des Meines, lowa 
Nov. 29 filed 370,000 shares of common st‘ck (par 10 
cents), of which 185,000 shares are to be offe.cd by The 
Equity Corp. on a share-for-share basis in excha.ge for 
Equity Corp. common stock, and the remaining 136,000 
ghares by Financial General Corp. on a basis of 1% 
shares of International common stock in exchange for 
ene share of Financial common stock. Equity and Finen- 
cial are to receive the 185,000 shares each of Interna- 
tional common stock in exchange for all the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock of Investors Financial Corp. 
and Group Equities, Inc. International has been informed 
that 142,000 shares of Equity common owned by Fre- 
mont Corp. will be tendered in-aeeeptance of the Equity 
exchange offer. Underwriter—None. 

International Duplex Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Dec. 21 filed 500,000-shares of common stock (par one 
eent). Price—$1 per share. -Proceeds—To equip and 


establish five super launderettes and for working -cap-- 


étal. 
ment. 
Jacobs (F. L.) Co. 
Oct: 4 filed $3,000,000 of 6% convertible debentures due 
Nov. 1, 1966. Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds 
To-pay short-term joans:.and for working capital. Un- 
d@erwriters—McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. and Gearhart & 
Otis, Inc., both .ef New York. 
K'D 1 Seorp., Rochester, N. Y. (1/21-25) 
Nov. 16 ‘filed’ $1,428 shares of 7% participating cumula- 
tive preferred steck (par $5), of which 71,428 shares are 
to be offered to public. Price—$7 per share. Proceeds— 
For machinery and equipment, working capital and other 
eorporate purpeses. Underwriter—McDonald, Holman & 
Co., Inc., New York. 
K , Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Underwriters—Names to be supplied by amend- 


* King Soopers 

Jan. 15 filed 263,048 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
and holders of certain outstanding stock purchase war- 
rants on the basis of one share for each share held, or 
fer each share subject to purchase under such warrants. 


Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds—To equip and stock 
a warehouse and any new stores that may be acquired. 
Underwriter—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Koehring Co. (1/24) 
Jan. 4 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
reduce short-term bank loans and for working capital. 
Underwriter—Loewi & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


* Lawn Electronics Co., Inc. 

Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
eeeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — East 
Freehold Road, Freehold, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Life insurance Ce. of South Carolina 
Oct. 15 filed 339,600 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Pept. 12, 1956 at the rate of two shares of new stock 
for each share held. Price—To stockholders, $10 pez 
@hare; and to public, $15 per share. Proeeeds—For ex- 
— and working capital. Underwriter—None. Pub- 

effering will be made by employees of the company 
and qualified licensed dealers. Statement effective 
Dec. 28. 


 Renisvite Gas & Electric Co. (Ky.) (1/25) 
Jan. 3 filed 330,000 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by eommon stockholders of 
record Jan. 24, 1957, on the basis of one new share for 
each ten shares held (with an oversubscription priv- 
ilege); rights to expire on Feb. 11, 1957. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Preceefls—To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and Lehman Brothers, both of New York. 


oyal American Life insurance Co., Inc. 

Sept. 28 filed 230,000 shares »f common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Oct. 15, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each three shares held (with an eversubscription privi- 
lege). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
-—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters—J. H. 
‘Goddard & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., and Thornton, Mohr 
& Farish, Montgomery, Ala. 


Maine Fidelity Fire & Casualty Co. (1/21-25) 
Nov. 28 filed 99,500 shaves of capital stock (par $5). 
Priee—$12.50 per share. Proeeeds — To increase capital 
and surplus. Office—Portland, Me. Underwriter—Mc- 
Laughlin, Cryan & Co., New York. 


* Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 
Jane 11 filed 150,000 shares of common steck (par $6.25) 
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to be offered for sale under the.ecompany’s Stock Option 
Plan for Employees. 
May Stores Reality Corp. 

Nov. 23 filed $25,000,000 general mortgage’ bonds due 
Feb. 15, 1977. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proeceeds—Approximately $18,000,000 is to be used to 
purchase properties from parent, The May Department 
Stores Co.; to pay existing indebtedness te parent and 


for acquisition or construction of additional properties - 


to be leased to parent. Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. and Lehman Brothers, both of New York. Offering 
—Temporarily postponed. 
McRae Tungsten Corp., Boise, Idaho 

Nov. 30 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) and 100,000 stock purchase war- 
rants (each two warrants to entitle holder thereof to 
purchase one share of Idaho Rare Minerals-Corp. 6% 
cumulative convertible sinking fund preferred stock, 
par $10, and one share of Idaho Rare common stock, par 


one cent at $11 per unit). Priee—$3 per unit, consisting - 
- tinge _ Jackson & Curtis-and F. S. Moseley & Co., both o 
Office—c/o Robert J. McRae, -1704 . 


of one McRae share and one warrant. Proceeds — For 

mining expenses. 

Gourley St., Boise, Ida.- Underwriter—Von Gemmingen 

& Co., Inc., 320 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. © 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co, 

July 2, 1956 filed $25,000,000-of first mortgage pipe: line 

bonds due 1976. Proceeds—To pay off short.term bank 


loans and for construction program. Underwriter—To be . 


determined by competitive -bidding:. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; -The -First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Three bids were received on 
Aug. 1, all for 434s, but were turned down. Reoffering is 
expected sometime during the first .six months:of_ 1957. 
@ Midland Commercial Corp., New York (2/1) -° 

Dec. 28 filed $480,000 of 10-year 7% subordinated con- 
vertible debentures. 


Northern Appliance Stores, Inc., a subsidiary, and. for 
other corporate purposes. 


New Jersey, Inc., Newark, N.-J.; and A.-J.°Grayson & 
Co. of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, Md. : 

® Midland Commercial Corp., New York. (2/1) 
Dec. 28 filed 187,500 shares. of common stock ‘(par 10 
cents), of which 52,500 shares: are to be offered for cash 


at par to certain individuals, and the-remaining 135,;000° 


shares are to be offered by Albert J. Grayson (controll- 
ing stockholder) to stockholders of -Ramie Corp. and 
South Canada Uranium Corp. in -exchange for -eommon 
stock of those corporations on the basis of one share of 
Midland for each Ramie share and one share of Midland 
for each five shares of South-Canada common. stock. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Underwriters—A. J. 
Grayson & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; A. J. Grayson & 
Co. of New Jersey, Inc., Newark, N. J.; and A: J. Gray- 
son & Co. of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


% Milgo Electronic Corp. 

Dec. 26 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. -Proceeds—To ex- 
pand plant; for factory and supplies facilities; for pur- 
chase of additional test equipment; and working capital. 
Office—7601 N: W. 37th Ave., Miami,Fla-° Underwriter 
—None. 


Mineral Projects-Venture F, Inc.,.Madison, N. J. 
Dec. 14 filed $2,500,000 of Participations in Capital as 
Limited Partnership Interests. Price — In $25,000 units. 
Proceeds — To acquire leaseholds and for drilling of 
initial or exploratory wells. Underwriter—Mineral Proj- 
ects Co., Ltd., Madison, N. J. 


Minerals, tnc., New York 
June 22 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 
gne cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Praceeds—To acquire 
for $2,400,000 the Chavin lead-zinc-copper-silver mine 
Jocated in South Central Peru, and for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Gearhart. & Otis, Inc., New 
York. Offering—Postponed. 


Mississippi Valley Portland Cement Co. 
Dec. 26 filed 1,600,000 shares of capital stock (no par), of 
which 708,511 shares are subject to an offer of rescission. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For completion of plant, 
provide for general creditors and for working capital. 
Oftice—Jackson, Miss. Underwriter—None, offering to 
be made through company’s own agents. 


® Missouri Public Service Co. 

Dec. 21 filed 319,894 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each five shares held 
on Jan. 15, 1957; rights to expire Jan. 29. Price—$13 per 
share. Preeeeds—Together with $5,000,000 to-be received 
from private sale of first mortgage bonds, ‘to be used 
to retire bank loans and pay. for new construction. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co.; New York: 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(1/29) ' 
Jan. 4 filed $35,000,000 debentures ‘due Feb. 1;. 1988. 
Proceeds—To-repay advances from American Telephone 


& Telegraph Co., the parent, whieh wete used ‘for con- « 


struction program. Underwriter—To. be. determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley -& 
Co.; Drexel & Co. and Dean, Witter & Co. (jointly). Bids 


—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on 
Jan. 29. 


‘ National Fidelity Insurance Co. 
Nov. 30 (letter of notification) 33,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1.25) to be offered: to stackholders on the 
basis of one share for each seven shares held. Price—s8 
per share. Proceeds—For working vapiial» Offiee—314 
Pine St., Spartanburg, N. C.. Underwriter—None. 


Price—100%. of- principal: amount. . 
-Proceeds—F or working capital, to financé expansion. of 


Underwriters—A..J. Grayson . 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.;.A. J. Grayson-& Co. of. 


National Old Line insurance Co. 
Nov..15, 1955 filed 50,000 shares of ctass A common stor, 
(par $2) and. 50,000. shares of class B cemmen Stork 
(par $2). Price—Ta be supplied by. amendment. Proceg, 


To selling stockholders. Offiee —-Little Rock, Ay 


Underwriter — Equitable Securities’ Corp., Nashvil; 


_.Tenn., and-New York, N. Y. Offering — Indetinitey 


postponed. 


® New Brunswick (Province of) 
Dec. 14 filed $12,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund debe, 
tures due Jan. 1, 1982. Price—To be supplied. by amen( 
ment. Proceeds—To be advanced to The New Bru 
wick Electric Power Commission to repay bank Joay; 
Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., New York anj 
Chicago. Offering—Temporarily delayed. 

New England Electric System (2/1) 
Dec, 3 filed 319,000 shares of .common» stock. (par §} 


-to be. offered in exchange .for. capital steck of Lyn: 


Gas & Electric Co. cn.the Wasis .of -twe NEES’ shares 
for each Lynn Share. Dealer-Managers—Paine, Wee; 


Boston, Mass. 


% New Engtend Power Co. (2/18) . 
Jan. 15 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage: bonds, serie; 


; G, due 1987. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and {o; 


new construction. Underwriters—To be determined } 
competitive bidding. -Probable. bidders: Halsey, Stuar 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon: Bros. &- Hutzler 
Eastman , Dilton, :Union Securities -& Co. and Woo 
Struthers & Co. (jointly);-Lehman Brothers; The Fir 
Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynci 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & €o. an 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received-up tj 


-noon (EST) -on.Feb. 18 -at 441 -Stuart. Street, Boston 14 


Mass. yin hes 
® Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. -. ~ 


- Dec. 20 filed $46,224,200. of 454% convertible. debenture 


due Feb. 1, 19%, being offered for subscription- by com 
mon stockholders of-reeord Jan. 10, 1957 at ‘the rate ,¢ 
$100 of debentures for each 25 shares-of stock held: right 
to expire on. Jan. 28, 1957. Price—100% of princip: 
amount. Proceeds —- For construction program. Under 
writer—Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc., New. York. 

. Nic-L-Silver. Battery Co., Santa Ana, €alif. 

Dec. 27 filed 75,000 shares of 5% cumulative participa 
ing preferred stock and 7,500. shares -of common: stock 
Price—At par. ($10 per.share). Preceeds:— To liquidat 
a bank loan of $178,635; increase inventories; and { 


working capital and general corporate purposes. Under 


writer—None. 


* Northern tHinois Corp. . : 
Jan.-9 (letter of netification)* 12;000 shares. of $15 
cumulative convertible “preferred -stock (no par), 0 
which 10,000 shares are to be offered .in-exchange fol 
a like number of-preferred shares now outstanding, ani 
2,000 shares are to be issued in exchange for $50, 
principal amount of corporate notes, series A, of Mani- 
towoce Citizens Loan-& Investment Co. on the basis 0 
one share of preterred for each $25 principal amount ¢ 
notes. Office—112 East Locust St., DeKalb, Ill. Under 
writer—None. 

Northwestern Public Service Co. 
Dec. 18 filed 54,120 shares of common stock (par $3) be 
ing offered for subscription by common stockholders 
record Jan. 8, 1957 on the basis of one new share for eat 
10 shares held; rights to expire on Jan. 22. Price—S| 
per share. Proceeds — For construction expenditures 
Underwriter—A, C. Allyn & Co., Ine., Chicago, Ill. 


Ocean City Pier Corp., Berlin, Md. 

Oct. 4 filed $2,000,000 of 6% debenture bonds due July | 
1976, and 4,000,000 shares.of common stock (par on 
cent) to be offered in units of one $100 bond and 2 
shares of stock. Price—$300 per unit. Proceeds — Fu 
construction. and operation of amusement pier. Under 
writer — Paul Korns, a director, of Johnstown, P: 
Lt. Col. James A. Grazier of Whaleysville and Oce: 
City, Md., is Chairman of the Board. | : 


Ohio Edison Co. (1/30) ries 
Jan. 3 filed 580,613 shares of common st*zk (par $!! 
to be offered tor subscription by. common. stockholde 
of record Jan. 31, 1957 at the rate of one new share fi 
each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege! 
rights to expire en Feb. 15, 1957. Pricee—To be fixed @ 
Jan. 28. Proceeds—For additional investment in comm" 
stock of Pennsylvania Electric Co., a subsidiary, and {0 
construction program. 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: White, We' 


& Co.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (join 


ly); ‘Merril Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidde 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; Th 
First Bosten Corp. Bids—To be received up to ld a. 
(EST) on Jan. 30 at the office of Commonwealth Serv 
ices, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. ' 
Ohio Power Co. 

Sept. 20 filed 60,000 shares Of ‘cumulative preferred stoc 
(par $100). Proceeds—For construction program. Ende 
writer—To be determined by’ competitive bidding. -Pro! 
able bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc 


' Kuhn Loeb & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & C° 


and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Haraiman Rip!e) 
& Co., Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (joi! 
ly); Lehman Brothers. Bids—The two received up to ! 
a.m. (EST) on Oct. 30 were rejected. 


Ohio Water Service Co., Struthers, Ohio 
Dec. 21 (letter of notification) 11.295 shares ef com 
mon stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription ”: 
cemmon stockholders-on the basis of one share for ¢@! 
12 shares held as of Jan. 11, 1957. Price—To be supp! 


‘by amendment... Preceeds — ¥or -eonstruction progr” 


Underwriter—Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., Harrisburg, |” 





Underwriter—To be determing 
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Oklahoma Gas..& Electric Co. (1/17) aS 
pec. 19. filed $20,000,000 of. first mortgage bonds . due 
1987. Proceeds—Ffor construction program. Underwriter 
__To be determined by competitive bidding. -Probable 
pidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld. & 
Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.;. Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—To be received 


-yp to 10:30-a.m. (EST) on Jan. 17 at The First National 


City Bank of New. York, 2 Wall St., New York 15, N. Y. 
Orefield Mining Corp., Montreal, Canada 
Oct. 15. filed 900,000- shares -of capital-stock-(par $1), of 
which:200,000 shares are now. outstanding. Price—To be 


‘supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For exploration 


costs. Underwriter—To be named ijater.. Michael Tzo- 
panakis, of Miami,.Fia., and» Denis Colivas, of Montreal, 
Canada, are large stockholders. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (1/22) 
Dec. 28 filed $35,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 


‘ponds, series AA, due Dec. 1, 1986. Preceeds—To repay 


short..term bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—-To be determined by competitive bidding: 
Probable- bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First. Boston Corp. Bids—To be received 


‘by company up to, 8:30 a.m. (PST) on Jan. 22. 


® Pacific Petroleums Ltd. (1/22-23) 

Dec. 20. filed $15,000,900 of subordinate debentures due 
Jan. 1, 1977. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for expansion 
program. _Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & .Co., New York. i 


x Palston Mining & Development Co. Ltd. : 
Jan. 11 (letter of. notification) 300,000 shares of. cqm- 


- mon stock (par $1). Price—45 cents per share. Proceeds 


—For exploration and development costs and for other 
general corporate purposes. Offices—50 King St., West, 
Suite 1211, Toronto, Ont., Canada, or 40-21 Bell Blyd., 
Bayside. 61, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—None. pts 
. Peoples Finance Corp. . me 
Nov. 16 filed 50,000 shares of 60-cent cumulative con- 


’ yvertible preferred stock (par $5). Price-—$10 per share. 


Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for working capital. 
Underwriter—Paul C. Kimball 


ary. | 

* Phillips Petroleum Co.. (2/8) 
Jan. 16 filed $171,750,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1987 to be offered for. subscriptignrby 


ae 


common stockholders -of record Feb. -7 onthe basis. of 


$100 principal amount of.debentures for each 20 shares 


of stock held; rights-to expire on Feb. 25, 1957. Prige— 
~ be supplied by amendmient.. Proceeds — To repay about 


$86,000,000 of short-term bank loans and for other..cor- 
porate purposes. .Underwriter—The First Boston ‘Corp., 


ed 


Jan. 9 (letter ‘of. notification) > 12,000: shares of common 
stock’ (par $1). -Priee—At’ market (estimated: at $337!» 
to $3.8714_per share }. Preceeds—tTo a selling stockhelder. 
Offiee — 1400. National _Bank--Bldg.; Detroit _26,,Mich. 
Underwriter—Troster, Singer & Co:, New York, N.*Y.: 
Plastic Wire & Cable: Corp. | 
Dec. 27- (letter -of notification). 14,5) € 
stock (par .$5): to* be offered to stockholdets* of record 
Dec. 17, 1956 on the basis of. one hew share for ‘each 12 
shares held. Price—$16.50 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion and: additional: working capital’ Office — East 
Main, St.; Jewett City;-Conn. Underwriter—None.*'* 


* Public Service Co. of Oklahama (2/4) itty 
Jan. 14 filed, $12,000,000 of: first mortgage bonds, series 
F, due Feb. 1, 1987. Proceeds — To repay $8,400,000 of 
short-term bank ioans, and’ for. construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by. competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Ine.; The First, Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.-and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Glore,*Forgan &.Co.; ‘Salomon Bros. *& *Hutz- 
ler. Bids—Tentatively scheduled for Feb. 4. 


Puerto Rican Jai Alai, Inc. r 
July 27 filed $1,500,000 of 12-year 6% first mortgage 
bonds due 1968, and:300,000 shares of common stock.(par 
$1) to be offered-in- units of a-$500 bond-and 100,shares 
of stock. Price — To. be’$500 per unit.. Proceeds. —;For 
construction -of fronton and related ~activities. - Offiee— 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. _Underwriters—Crerie & .Co., 
Houston, Texas: Dixon Bretscher Noonan, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ill.; and Aetna Securities Corp:, New Yerk. Offer- 


| ing—Date. indefinite. 


Pyramid Productions, inc,, New York al 
Sept. 27 filed 220,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are to be offered to public and 
20,000 sharés issued to underwriter. Priee—$5 per,share. 
Proceeds—To retire $125,000 of eutstanding 15% deben- 
tures as well as a $173;180-debt to Trans-Union Rroduc- 
tions, Ine.; and for working capital. Business—Tele- 
ae releases. Underwriter—E: L: Aaron & Co.,,New 

Ork. 

* Reatsite inc. = > ge 
Dec. 27 (letter .of notification) . 200 ‘shares’ of cemmon 
Stock (no par). Priee—$750 per ‘share.- Proceeds-—For 
Working capital. _Business—To. invest in real estate. 
Office—138-16 101st Ave., Jamaica 35, N. ¥, Underwriter 
waren | one, ‘ we, 


* Riegel Textile Corp. .(1 24) | 
Dec. 20 filed $12,000,000 sinking fund debentures. due 
1977. Priee—To be.supplied by, amendment. Proceeds 
~—To retire $4,400,000. term notes .and to. reduce Short- 


* ments: -Underwritér—None. 


4.shares of ceinmon . 


term bank loans. Office—New York City. Underwriter— 
Morgan Stanley. & Co., New York. 

Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. (1/23) 
Dec. 27 filed $7,500,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due 1977. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To reduce short-term bank loans, and 
for expansion and working -capital. Underwriters—The 
First Boston Corp., New York: and Lester, Ryons & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Samson Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 


-—For core drilling, including geological research and 


core assays; for mining shaft; to exercise purehase of 
option agreement on additional.properties; tor working 
capital and other corperate purposes. Underwriter — 
Indiana State Securities Corp. of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
offering te residents of Indiana. 

Savoy Oil Co., Inc. 
Dec. 20 (letter of notification) 37,500 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At market (estimated at $8 
per share). Proceeds—To be added to general funds and 
may be applied to exploration, development and acquisi- 
tion of additional properties. Office ~- 416 Enterprise 
Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—Dreyfus & Co., New 
York, N. Y. No general public offering planned. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Dec. 14 filed 176,450 shares of common stock (par $25) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 3, 1957 at the rate of one new share for 
each eight shares held; rights to expire on Jan. 21. Price 
—$28.50 per share. Proceeds—For expansion and work- 


ing capital, Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New 
York. 


% Security Electronics Corp. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 263,750 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
To complete design of an improved model of the Security 
Check Register (now in use); to purchase 500 such units: 
and for working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Ofifce—589 Fifth Ave., New York. Underwriter—Foster 
& Mann, Inc., New York. 


* “Shell’’ Transport & Trading Co., Ltd. 

Jan. 14 filed depositary receipts for 8,000,000 units of 
ordinary stock. Depositary—Irving Trust Co., New York. 
* Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. (1/31) 

Jan. 10 filed 4,379,758 shares of capital stock (par $15) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Jan. 30, 1957 on the basis of one new share for each 10 
shares held; rights to expire on or about Feb. 19, 1957. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — For 
exploration and development costs and for plant expan- 
sion. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Sept. 19 filed 679,012 shares of capital stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for eaeh eight shares held. Price 
— $30 per share. Proceeds — To pay advances from 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (approximately 
- $15,800,000) ‘and for property additions and improve- 
Offering—Delayed indefi- 
nitely by-company on Oct. 4. (See also next paragraph.) 


Southern New England Tetephone Co. 

Sept. 19 filed 1,173,696 rights to purchase 146,712 shares 
of new. capital stock (par $25) to be issued to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which owns 21.61% of the 
outstanding stock of Southern New England Telephone 
Co. Proeeeds—To American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Bids — Had been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on Oct. 10. (See also preceding paragraph.) 


Southern Sportsman, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dec. 7 filed 486,000 -shares of common stock, of which 
375.000 shares are to be publicly offered and 111,300 
shares .are to’ be reserved on exercise of options to be 
granted to employees of the company (latter exercisable 
on or before Dec. 31, 1956). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To buy or. establish a complete sparting goods 
house: other ‘expansion and inventories. Underwriter— 
Investment’ Underwriters, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Philip H. 
Dohn, Jr., and Roger H. Bell, sole stockholders of the 
underwriter, are officers and directors of Southern 
Sportsman, Inc. 


Southern Syndicate, Inc. 

Dec. 5 (letter of notification) $130,000 series A. regis- 
tered convertible debentures due Feb. 1, 1967 to be 
offered first to. stockholders for a 14-day period; then 
to the public, ‘Price—90% of principal to stockholders ; 
and at par to the public. Preceeds—For expansion of its 
present activities in the real estate and mortgage field. 
Office—1206: Citizens & Southern Bank Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Underwriter—Allied Investment Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Union Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Aug. 24 filed 750,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—64\% cents per share. Preceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—None. 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. (1/21) 

Dec. 26 filed. $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
G, dtie Jan. 1, 1987. Proceeds—To prepay about $6,000,- 
000 of temporary bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Equitable Securities Corp.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Blyth & Co., Ine,; Lehman Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Merrill‘Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Bids—Expected 
to be received up’to 11 a.m. (EST) on Jan. 21 at Bankers 
Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


® Southwestern Public Service Co. 


Dec. 21 filéd 291,967 shares ot common stock (par $!° 


being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
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of record Jan. 16, 1957 on the basis of one new share 
for each 14 shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege): rights to expire on. Jan. 30,. 1957. Price—-$24.50 
per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction program. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., New York. 


Southwide Corp., Anniston, Ala. 

Sept. 12 filed 450,635 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 211,681 shares are to be offered publicly 238,954 
shares are to be offered in exchange for the class A 
stock of Capital Fire & Casualty Co. and common stock 
of Allied Investment Corp. Price—$2 per ‘share. Pre- 
ceeds—For_ purchase of stock of Capital and Allied firms 
and for purchase of U. S. Government bonds. Under- 
writer—None, but a selling commission will be allowed 
to dealers for sales effected by them. Elvin C. McCary, 
of Anniston, Ala., is President. 


Sunset Country Club, Snappington, Mo. 
Dec. 26 filed $643,800 of 1% first mortgage bonds due 
Dec. 1, 1986, to be offered for subscription by stockhold- 
ers of the Club. Price—At 100% of principal amount (in 
denominations of $1,850 each). Proceeds—To retire a 


$55,000 mortgage; and erect new clubhouse, etc. Under- 
writer—None. 


Texas Calgary Co., Abilene, Texas 
Sept. 25 filed 3,700,000 shares of capital stock (par 25 
cents). Price—At market from time to time on the 
American Stock Exchange or the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change or by private sale. Proceeds—To A. P. Scott, 
the selling stockholder. Underwriter—None. 


_ Texas Fuel Corp., Clarksville, Texas 
Nov. 29 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay bank loans, financing of time payment sales 
of appliances and air conditioners and for workiag 
capital. Underwriter—Franklin Securities Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 
Theatrical Interests Plan, Inc., New York City 
Oct. 30 filed 52,000 shares of class A stock (par five 
cents) and 28,000 shares of class B stock (par five cents). 
Price—Of class A. expected at $10 per share in lets of 
not less than 25 shares; of class B, expected at par. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment in theatrical and entertainment 
fields. Business—A non-diversified closed-end manage- 
ment investment company. Underwriter—None. 
Thermoray Corp. 
June 29 (letter of notification) 380,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 75 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For inventory, workimg capital, etc. Business 
—Electrical heating. Office—26 Avenue B, Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., New York. 
® Title Guarantee & Trust Co., New York 
Nov. 21 filed $1,902 shares of capital steck (par $8) of 
which 35,750 shares are to be offered for subscriptien 
by stockholders on the basis of one new shareeéer each 
eight shares held; and the remaining 26,152 shares are 
to be offered, together with cash, in exchange for steck 
of Abstract & Title Insurance Corporation of 
Rochester and Lockport, N. Y., on the basis of $15.25 in 
cash and 4/10ths of a share of Title Guarantee stock in 
exchange for each share of Abstract. The subscription 
offer to Title Guarantee stockholders becomes effec- 
tive if latter company acquires at least 85% of the 
Abstract stock. The purchase offer will expire on Feb. 
28, 1957. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To acquire Abstract stock. Underwriter—None. State- 
ment effective Dec. 17. 


® Tower Acceptance Corp., Houston, Tex. (2/18)' 
Dec. 7 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd. (1/29) 

Nov. 26 filed $80,000,000 (Canadian) of subordinated 
debentures due 1986 and 4,000,000 shares of commen 
stock (par $1-Canadian) to be offered in units of $100 
of debentures and five shares of stock. Price—$150 per 
unit. Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters— 
In United States: Lehman Brothers, Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. In Canada: Nes- 
bitt Thomson & Co. Ltd.; Wood, Gundy & Co. Ltd.; 
McCloud, Young, Weir & Co., Ltd.; and Osler, Ham- 
mond & Nanton, Ltd. 


Tri-State Rock Material Corp., Leesburg, Va. 
Nov. 28 filed 500,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Price—At par ($1.50 per share). Pre- 
ceeds — For asphalt plant, equipment, working capital 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


*% Turf Paradise, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jan. 11 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to be 
tirst offered for subscription by common and preferred 
stockholders. Price—$15 per share. Proceeds—To retire 
issued and outstanding preferred stock. Underwriter— 
None. 


% United Funds, inc., New York 

Jan. 11 filed (by amendment) 1,500,000 additional United 
Accumulative Fund Shares (par $1). Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. 


United States Air Conditioning Corp. 

Sept. 27 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered to em- 
ployees, distributors and dealers; 50,000 shares, plus 
any of the unsold portion of the first 50,000 shares, are 
to be offered to the public; and the underwriter will be 
granted options to acquire the remaining 500,000 shares 
for reoffer to the public. Price—At market prices. Pre- 
ceeds—For working capital and general corporate ~ 
poses. Office—Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—M 

B. ‘Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—-Date 
indefinite. 
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Va:derbilt Mutual Fund, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Dec. 31 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. Under- 
writer—Vanderbilt Mutual Fund Management Corp., 458 
So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Venezuela Diamond Mines, Inc., Miami, Fia. 
Aug. 31 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (20 cents per share). Proceeds—For exploration 
and mining Operations in Venezuela. Underwriter—Coc- 
lumbia Securities Co., Inc., of Florida (name changed to 
Alfred D. Laurence & Co.), Miami, Fla. 


@ Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. (1/23). 
tan. 4 filed a maximum of 65,787 shares of cumulative 
convertible preferred stock (par $25) to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders of record Jan. 22, 
1957, on the basis of one preferred share for each eight 
shares of common stock held; rights to expire Feb. 6. 
“Employees may subscribe for any unsubscribed shares 
wp to and including Feb. 4, 1957. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem 512% convertible 
‘preferred stock and for construction program. Under- 
writer—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Wildcat Mountain Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 13 filed $800,000 of 6% subordinated cumulative 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1976, and 6,000 shares of common 
tock (no par) to be offered in units of a $400 deben- 
.ture and three shares of stock. Price — $500 per unit. 
Wroceeds—For construction and working capital. Bust- 
aess—Mountain recreation center. Underwriter—None, 
- offering to be made by officers and agents of company. 
Wilson & Co., Inc. ' re 
Aug. 28 filed $20,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1976. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To redeem presently outstanding 
€irst mortgage bonds, to repay bank loans and tor ex- 
gansion program. Business—Meat packing firm. Un- 
derwriters—Smith, Barney & Co.; Glore Forgan & Co. 
and Hallgarten & Co., all of New York City. Offering— 
indefinitely postponed. 


Prospective Offerings 


Advance Mortgage Corp., Chicago, Ill. i 
Dec, 4 it was reported this company (to be surviving 
sorporation following merger of First Mortgage Corp. 
and Irwin Jacobs & Co. of Chicago) plans a public 

. effering of $1.000,000 class A 6% participating convert- 
ible stock (par $1). Underwriter—Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Offering—Expected in February. 


Alabama Power Ge. (5.9) 

Dec. 17 it was reported company plans to issue and seil 
about $19,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Eastman, Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.: Equitable Securities Corp. and Drexel 
& Co. (jointly): Lehman Brothers: Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Blyth & 
©o., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co. Bids—Tentatively expected to be re- 
ceived on May 9. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (3/26) 
Dec. 19 the directors authorized a new bond issue of 
$250,000,000. Proceeds — For additions and improve- 
ments. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
idding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp. and 
WAalsey. Stuart & Co. Inc. (jointly): Morgan Stanley & 

- Go. Bids — Tentatively scheduded to be received on 
March 26. 

Anaconda Co. 

Dec. 27 the directors tentatively approved a proposal to 
effer to stockholders the right to subscribe for some 
additional capital stock. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 
fram which is expected to cost $100,000,000 in 1957. 
iinderwriter—Hallgarten & Co.. New York. Registration 
——Expected during latter part of January. 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. (3 19) 

_ Pec. 24 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$29,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Proceeds— 
‘To repay bank loans and for construction program. Un- 
derwriter—-To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
(jointly): The First Boston Corp.: Harriman Ripley & 
<o. Inc. Bids—Tentatively expected March 19. Registra- 
¢<ien—Planned for Feb. 13. 


Associated Truck Lines, Inc. 
Oct. 11 it was announced corporation plans to issue and 
ell $1,000,000 of 6% convertible subordinated debentures 
~ due Oct. 1, 1971 at par and 75,000 shares of common stock 
qpar $3) at $11 per share (the latter for the account 
of selling stockholders). Proceeds—From sale of deben- 
éures, for expansion and working capital. Business—A 
#hort haul motor common carrier operating over 3,30C 
sniles or routes in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, 
Office—Grand Rapids, Mich. Underwriter—Paine, Web- 
ser, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass., and New York, 
W. Y. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. (z/5) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
¥eb. 5 for the purchase trom it of $3,060,000 equipment 
«rust certificates dueannually from 1958 to 1972, inclu- 
sive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salo- 
enon Bros. & Hutzler. 


@® Bayless (A. J.) Markets, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 14 it was reported company now plans to issue and 
sell about 425,000 shares of common stock. Underwriter 
—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc:, Chicago, I. 
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* Boston & Maine RR. 

Bids are expected to be received by this company late 
in January. for the purchase from it of $7,080,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates to mature annually in 1-to-15 
years. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Brazos River Gas Co. (Texas) ; : : 
Nov. 12 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of approximately 200,000 shares of common stock 
of this company, formerly Upham Gas Co. Price—Ex- 
pected to be about $5 per share. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Underwriters—Shields & Co. and Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., both of New York. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. A 
Oct. 15 it was reported company plans tc issue and sell 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); 
W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). Offering—Expected in 1957. 

Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Nov. 16 it was reported company has applied to the 
North Carolina P. U. Commission for authority to offer 
to its common stockholders an additional 58,310 shares 
of common stock on the basis of one new share for each 
four shares held. Price—At par ($100 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—None. Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in February, 1956, sold its rights to 14,464 
shares (of a 66,640 share offering to stockholders) to 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 

Centrai Maine Power Co. 
Dec. 31, W. F. Wyman, President, announced that “while 


_ the company expected to do some permanent financing 


in 1957, no definite plans have yet been worked out. 
Bank loans outstanding at the year end totaled $10,500,- 
000. Construction expenditures for 1957 are now esti- 
mated at between $19,000,000 and $20,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that $5,500,000 of the amount needed for this pro- 
gram will be supplied from internal cash with the bal- 
ance to be supplied from outside sources. Underwriters 
—Any common stock offer (first to stockholders) may 
be underwritten by Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc., The 
First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. Bidders for 
any bonds may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. 

* Central National Bank of Cleveland (1/22) 

Jan. 10 it was reported stockholders will vote Jan. 22 
on approving a rights offering of 125,000 additional 
shares of capital stock to stockholders of record Jan. 16, 
1957 on a 1-for-7 basis. Price—To be set later. Under- 
writer—McDonald & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chicago & Eastern illinois RR. (1/17) 


Bids will be received by the company up to noon (CST) | 


on Jan. 17 for the purchase from it of $1,980,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
(1/23) 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon (CST) 
on Jan. 23 for the purchase from it of $3,000,000 
equipment trust certificates to mature in 30 semi-annual 
instalments in 1-to-15 years. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Ry. 
(1/22) 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
on Jan. 22 for the purchase from it of $4,200,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series L, to mature in 20 equal 
semi-annual instalments. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Cleveland Electric INuminating Co. 


Nov. 12 it was reported company plans to issue and sell. 


$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the Summer of 
1957. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Inc., and Baxter, Wil- 
liams & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. 
Coastal Transmission Corp., Houston, Tex. 

Dec. 28, the FPC authorized this corporation to build 
574 miles of pipeline to cost approximately $54,589,000 
from a point in Hidalgo County, Tex., to the point of 
connection with Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp.'s sys- 
tem in East Baton Rouge Parish, La. Underwriters—May 
be Lehman Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. (3/5) 
Dec. 20 it was announced company is planning to issue 
and sell $16,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans temporarily employed 
to finance plant expansion. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and The 
Ohio Co. (jointly); Lee Higginson Corp. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., and Glore Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received on March 5. Regis- 
tration—Planned for Feb. 5. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. (3 12) 


Jan. 3, Willis Gale, Chairman, announced company plans 
to issue and sell $50,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Preceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 
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—To be determined by competitive bidding. “Probay).fmm ne 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; The First: Bosto, (Mm °° “\¢ 
Corp.; Glore; Forgan & Co. Bids — Expected to be yo.f 8°) 
ceived on March 12. Registration—Planned for someti:, ae anh 
in February. pe ae 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. aalsey, § 
Nov. 27 it was announced company will probably offe Loeb Be. 
to its stockholders early in 1957 some additional commo, Inion Sé 
stock, to finance part of its construction program. Under. received 
writer—None. tndiat 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. Nov. 21, 
Dec. 15, H. R. Searing, Chairman, announced company ent plans 
is planning an initial issue of not to exceed $55,087,300 off stock SO’ 
15-year convettible debentures early in 1957, probably feasible, 
the latter part of February. They will be offered to com. porary 
mon stockholders for subscription at the rate of $4 prin. utilized, 
cipal amount of debentures for each share of common{m rities Wi 
stock held. Stockholders will be asked on Feb. 5 t to appro 
approve an authorized issue of $125,000,000 convertibic {MH Joans ar 
debentures. Proceeds — For construction program. Un. Lehman 
derwriter—May be determined by competitive bidding Boston ¢ 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgay inter 
Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Sept. 26 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 75,000 a 
Nov. 21 it was announced company has applied to them —White 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issyef Bloom1n 
and sell 250,000 shares of common stock (par $5). Pro. Inter 
ceeds—Together with funds from sale of up to $8,436,740MMM Dec. 20 
long debt securities, to acquire six Eastern lines. Under. sell in | 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York and San Franciscy writer— 
(Calif.). able bic 
Daystrom, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. Pierce, 
Dec. 18, Thomas Roy Jones, President, announced th: (jointly 
the company plans a public offering in near future and R. 
of about $8,090,000 convertible subordinate debenture: & Co. 
Proceeds—For expansion program and working capital. lowa 
Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co. and R. W. Press. Jan. 2 | 
prich & Co., both of New York. the i95 
® Dougias Aircraft Co. (2 6) of secul 
Nov. 19, Donald W. Douglas, President, announced tha exact a 
the company plans to sell about $25,000,000 convert be sold 
ible subordinated debentures. Proceeds—For expansio Jett 
of facilities in order to place the DC-8 jet airliner int¢ Dec. 27 
production. Underwriters—Merrill Lyuch, Pierce, Fen in the 1 
ner & Beane and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., both of New York tures 
Registration—-Expected today (Jan. 17). pee 
® First & Merchants National Bank Sept. 1 
Jan. 9 this bank offered to its stockholders rights t/ sell $8 
subscribe for 45,000 shares of capital stock at the rate To be 
of one new share for each five shares held as of Jan. 8 on bidders 
a 1-for-5 basis; rights to expire Jan. 31. Price — $45 pe Co.: Tl 
share. Office — Richmond, Va. Underwriter — Scott up mania D 
Stringfellow, Richmond, Va. Hutzle 
Florida Power Corp. mm (jointl, 
Jan. 3 it was reported that company plans to offer ti) Kai 
its stockholders in May or June about $11,000,000 of N ¥° 
additional common stock on a 1-for-10 basis. Under-/ ate 
writers — Merridl Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane ani : a j 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York. : \ aaa 
General Public Utilities Corp. by the 
Nov. 15, A. F. Tegen, President, announred that the ties. o 
stockholders are going to be offered approximatelyw™ throug 
647,000 additional shares of common stock (par $5) on securit 
the basis.of one new share for each 15 shares held on 0! Kaiser 
about March 11; rights to expire on March 29. Merrill First ] 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acted as clearing agen 
in previous offering to stockholders. Lac 
Georgia Power Co. (66) — 
Dec. 17 it was reported company is planning issuance rect 
and sale of about $20,000,000 first mortgage bends. Pro- te : 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for new construction ; pode 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding b d { 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morga! pe F 
Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody 8 3. th 
Co. and Shields & Co.. (jointly); Equitable Securitie Goin’ 
Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union. Securities & Co bes: a 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Tentativelj™ Fe 7 
expected June 6. Bear 
General Tire & Rubber Co. : Blair 
Dec. 4, M. G. O'Neil, Executive Assistant to the Presi White 
dent, said the management was werking on a plan t 
revamp the capital structure and that the compan! i 
would like to come up with one issue of preferred: stock qan, 7 
He added that close to $18,000,000 will be put into cap oe 
— ee during the fiscal year to end Nov. 3! thea 
Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp.; Houston, Tex. shai 
Dec. 28 the FPC authorized this corporation to build jucn¢ 
942.6 miles of main line extending from the MississipP! deber 
River connection across Louisiana. Mississippi and Ala- const 


bama, and then eastwardly across the Florida panhandle 
and down the Florida peninsula to a terminal south 0! 
Miami in Dade County, Fla., estimated to cost a total Mi 
of $94,285,000. Underwriters—May be Blyth & Co., Inc.JB Dec 
San Francisco, Calif.. and Scharff & Jones. Inc., Ne\ $12.3 
Orleans, La. : ‘ comn 
fo) e, 
Will 

debe 
Work 
Lehn 
New 


Corp. 


Hubshman Factors Corp., New York 
Dec. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sé! 
200,000 shares of common stock. Price—Expected to bé 
around $6.80 per share. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby & 


Co. Inc., New York and Chi in 
February. icago. Offering—Expected 


Huntington National Bank, Columbus, O. Se 7 
Jan. 9, this bank offered to its stockholders of reco! the s 
Jan. 8, 1957 the right to subscribe for 50,000 addition®! 16 m 
shares of capital stock (par $20) at the rate of one ne" tive 
share for each four shares held; rights to expire on Ja! Ine.; 
23. Price—$40 per share. Proceeds—To increase capit®! 


a . f dody 
= surplus. Underwriter — Paine, Webber, Jackso! * Corr 
urtis. : 
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Ilinois Bell Telephone Co. (2/26) 
ec. 27 it was announced directors have authorized an 
<cye of $40,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series E, due 
March 1, 1988. Proceeds—To repay short-term borrow- 
ings and for construction program. Underwriter—To be 
jetermined by competitive bidding. Probabte bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.: Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Eastman Dillon, 
Union Seeurities & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received on Feb. 26. : 

tIndianapotis Power & Light Co. 
Nov. 21, H. T. Prichard, President, announced that pres- 
ent plans contemplate an issue of $6,000,000 of preferred 
stock some time in 1957 if market conditions make it 
feasible, and an issue of $8,000,000 in bonds in 1958. Tem- 
porary bank loans are available and probably will be 
utilized, during at least part of 1957. Additional secu- 
rities will need to be sold in 1959 and 1960, amounting 
to approximately $14;000,000. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriter—May be 
Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp., who underwrote last equity financing. 

interstate Fire & Casualty Co. 
Sept. 26 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
75,000 additional shares of common stock. Underwriter 
—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Offices — Chicago and 
Bloomington, Il. 


Interstate Power Co. 
Dec. 20 it was reported company expects to issue and 
sell in May $6,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; White, Weld & Co. 
and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney 
& Co. 

lowa Electric Light & Power Co. 
Jan. 2 it was announced that cash required to finance 
the i957 construction program will necessitate the sale 
of securities to the extent of $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. The 
exact amount to be raised and the type of securities to 
be sold are now under consideration by the management. 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. 
Dec. 27, Eugene H. Walte, Jr., announced company plans 
in the near future to sell an issue of convertible deben- 
tures. Proceeds—For expansion program. 


Jersey Central Power & Ligh Co. 

Sept. 12, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Bast- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly). 


Kaiser Industries, Inc. 

Nov. 28, E. E. Trefethen, Jr., Executive Vice-President, 
stated that it is anticipated that a portion of the funds 
necessary to meet the $25,000,000 installment due April 
1, 1957 on its 434% term loan may have to be provided 
by the creation of debt by, or the sale of equity securi- 
ties, of this corporation or Henry J. Kaiser Co., or 
through the public or private sale of a portion of the 
securities of the companies owned by the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., or of certain other assets. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


Laclede Gas .Co. 

Jan. 4 it was announced stockholders will vote Jan. 24 
on authorizing $10,000,000 of debentures and on increas- 
ing authorized preferred stock (par $25) by 400,000 
shares to 880,000 shares. The company has no immediate 
plans to issue any of these securities. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
(a) For debentures—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; Blair & Co. Incorporated and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (b) For pre- 
ferred- stock—Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Reinholdt & Gardner (jointly); 
Bear, Stearns & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. (jointly); 
Blair & Co. Incorporated and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


* Lone Star Gas Co. 

Jan. 11 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
common shareholders the right to subscribe for a new 
issue of 154,834 shares of convertible preferred stock 1n 
the ratio of one preferred share for each 40 shares of 
common stock held. Price—Expected at par ($100 per 
sharete Proceeds—From sale of preferred stock, plus 
funds from sale, probably privately, of $30,000,000 of 
debentures, to repay bank debt of $20,000,000 and for 
Construction program. Underwriter—The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 


é Macy (R. H.) & Co., Inc. 

ec 19 it was announced company plans to offer up to 
$12,377,000 of convertible subordinated debentures to its 
“ommon stéckholders on the basis of $100 of debentures 
for each 14 shares of stock held. Stockholders on Jan. 30 
“ill vote on authorizing an issue of $25,000,000 of these 
debentures, Price—To be named later. Proceeds—For 
orKing capital and expansion program. Underwriters— 
Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co., both of 
New York, 


. Metropolitan Edison Co. : Boa is 

+h Pt. 12 it was announced that company is considering 
© Sale of $22,000,000 first mortgage bonds in the next 
‘6 months, Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
ve bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart. & Co. 
he.; White, Weld & Co.:; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
20dy & Co, and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
“orp, Bids—Not expected to be received. until May, 1957. 
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Mississippi Power Co. (4/11) 
Dec. 24 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inec.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blair & Co. 
Incorporated; Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tenta- 
tively expected to be received on April 11. 
® National Bank of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn. 
Jan. 9 stockholders were offered 25,000 additional shares 
of capital stock on the basis of one share for each five 
shares held as of Jan. 8; rights to expire on Jan. 25. 
Price—$40 per share. Underwriter—Leftwich & Ross, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
* National Fuel Gas Co. (5/28) 
Jan. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 of new debentures. Proeceeds—To make addi- 
tional investments in securities of subsidiaries. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on May 28. 


New England Electric System 

Jan. 3, 1956, it was announced company plans to merge 
its subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Elec- 
tric Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company 
during 1956. — would be followed by a $20,000,000 
first mortgage bond issue by the resultant company, the 
name of which has not as yet been determined. Under- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pie. ze, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in first half of 1957. 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. . 
Nov. 13, Edgar H. Dixon, President, announeed that this 
company plans to issue and sell $6,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
€o.: Blair & Co Incorporated; The First Boston Corp.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. 
Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers. Offering—Expected in March, 1957. 


New York, Chicago & Si. Louis RR. (2/14) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
Feb. 14 for the purchase from it of $6,400,000 equipment 
trust certificates due in 1-to-15 years. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Oct. 24 it was announced company plans to sell in the 
Spring of 1957, $25,000,000 of debt securities and an 
additional $20,000,000 in 1958. Proceeds — To finance 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co. Inc. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly). 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Ine.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Pioneer Natural Gas Co. 
Jan. 7 it was reported registration is expected in Feb- 
ruary of about $12,500,000 debentures, for public offer- 
ing early in March, Underwriter — Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., New York. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. (1/24) 
Bids will be received by this company up to noon (EST) 
on Jan. 24 for the purchase from it of $6,720,080 equip- 
ment trust certificates to be dated Feb. 15, 1957 and to 
mature in 15 equal annual instalments to and including 
Feb. 15, 1972. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Potomac Edison Co. 
Dec. 27 it was announced company may this year issue 
some $14,000,000 to $15,000,000 of senior securities. Pre- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—For any bonds to be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Equitable Securities 
Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). Offer. 
ing—Expected in May. 
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* Potomac Electric Power Co. 

Jan. 8 it was announced company plans the saJe of 
$30,000,000 of unsecured debentures and. $15,000,000 par 
value of a new issue of serial preferred stock. Stock- 


holders will vote Feb. 20 on authorizing the new 
preferred stock issue. Proceeds — To retire existing 


$15,000,000 of bank loans and to redeem 225,000 out-- 
standing shares of 3.60% preferred stock at $53.25 per 
share plus accrued and unpaid dividends thereon: Also 
for construction program. Underwriter—For preferred 
stock: Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma (2/4) 
Dec. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and se}? 
about $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Pre- 
ceeds—-To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding:. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler. Bids—Tentatively scheduled for Feb. 4. 


% Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 

Jan. 15 this Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
Jan. 8, 1957 the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 5. 
1957 for 50,000 additional shares of capital stock (paz 
$20) on the basis of one new share for each share held. 
Price—$75 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Underwriter—-Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and associates. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 

Sept. 5 company offered not exceeding $61,600,000 of 
50-year income 5% debentures, series A, due Jan. 1, 2006, 
154,000 shares of common stock (no par), and cash 
equivalent to the unpaid portion of the preferred divi- 
dend which has been declared payable in 1956, in ex-- 
change for its 616,000 shares of $100 par value 5% pre- 
ferred stock, series A, on the basis of $100 of deben- 
tures, one-quarter share of common stock and unpaid. 
dividends of $2.50 per preferred share in exchange for 
each 5% preferred share. The offer will expire on Feb. 
25, 1957. Dealer-Manager—Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., New York. Exchange Agent — The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 


Sept. 10 it was reported that the company plans long- 
term debt financing and/or issuance of additional com- 
mon stock. Proceeds—To redeem preferred stocks and& 
for expansion program, etc. Underwriter — Probably 
Blair & Co. Incorporated, New York. 


* South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. (2/25) 


Jan. 14 it was reported company plans to offer on o> 
about Feb. 25 about $6,000,000 of additional common 
stock, first to stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis. Under- 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. Registratiex 
—Tentatively scheduled for Feb. 4. 


*% South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 


Jan. 14 it was reported company plans to issue and se’) 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and 


Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.: 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Bids—-Not ex--- 
pected to be received until next Fall. 

Southern California Edison Co. (2/19) 


Dec. 27, E. R. Peterson, Financial Vice-President, an- 
nounced that the company plans to issue and sell $37,- 
500,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds. Proeeeds—- 
To help finance construction pregram, Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Ine.:; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—-Tentatively expected to be 
received on Feb. 19. 


Southern Co. 
Dec. 24 it was reported company plans to issue and selk 
about 1,000,000 additional shares of common stock, Di- 
rectors to meet Jan. 17 to determine method of offering. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
Kastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Equitable 
Sccurities (jointly). 

Southern Counties Gas Co. of California (3/5) 


Jan. 7 it was reported company may issue and sell about 
$15,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; The Firsi 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. Bids—Tentatively cxpected to be re- 
ceived on March 5. 


@ Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. (2/26) 


Nov. 16 the company filed with the Indiana P. S. Com- 
mission an application for authority to issue and_sejl 
$5,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds due 1987. Pre- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Salc- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Blair & Co. Incorporatee; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman, Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly). Bids—-Tentatively ex- 
pected to be received on Feb. 26. Registration— Planned 
tor around Feb. 1. 

Continued on page 134 
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Continued from page 133 


Texam Oil Corp., San Antonio, Texas 
Oct; 1 it was announced that the 1,000,000 additional 
shares of common stock, recently authorized by the di- 
rectors, will provide the company with the additional 
werking capital it will require for further expansion. 
¥% Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Jan. 16, George T. Naff, Vice-Chairman, announced that 
corporation expects to secure an additional $100,000.000 
through issuanec of senior securities and possibly equity 
securities and $40,000,000 from an existing bank loan 
agreement. Proceeds — For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. 

Texas Electric Service Co. 
Jan. 2 it was announced company expects to sell new 
securities during 1957 to obtain capital for its continuing 
plant expansion. Underwriter — For any bonds, to be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lehman Bro- 
thers (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). 
* Transcontinental das Pipe Line Corp. 
Jan. 8 it was reported that company plans to sell some 
additional preferred stock and bonds in order to raise 
part of the cost of its $110,000.000 1957 construction 
program. Underwriter— For preferred stock — White, 
Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bonds 
previously were placed privately. 
*% United Artists Corp. 
Jan. 9 it was announced this privately-owned company 
is giving active consideration to a public stock issue. 
Proceeds—Together with a loan of about $6,000,000 
from motion picture exhibitors, to be used for working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. 
® Valiey National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 16 the bank offered to its common stockholders of 
record Jan. 15, 1957 the right to subscribe for 105,000 
additional shares of common stock (par $5) on the basis 
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of one new share for each 12 shares held; rights to expire 
on Feb. 1. Price—$26 per share. Proeceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. -Underwriters—William R. Staats 
& Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Washington Gas Light Co. 


Dee. 12, Everett J. Boothby, President, .announced that ° 


the company expects to raise. about $8,000,000 -througn 
the sale-of first mortgage bonds some time in 1957. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram: Underwriter—-To be determined: by competitive 
bidding. Probabie bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blair & Co. Incorperated and. Baxter_& Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody -& 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Eastman. Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; The First Boston Corp. — 

@ West Penn Electric Co.. (2/25) 


Dee. 27, Earle S. Thomson, President, announced that - 


the company plans to issue additional common. stock 
(about 528,000 shares) for subscription by stockholders 
in the ratio of one new share for each 16 shares outstand- 
ing as of Feb. 25. Price—To be named by company (suf- 
ficient to raise about $11,000,000 or $12,000,000). Pro- 
ceeds — For construction program and to repay bank 
loans. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Car] M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 
the First Boston Corp. and W..C. Langley & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected Feb. 25. Reg.stration—Plan- 
ned for Jan. 25. 


West Penn Power Co. 

Dec. 27 it was announced company plans to issue some 
additional senior securities, probably about $20,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Proceeds — To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter — To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Coa. Inec.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 
Corp.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Offering—Expected sometime in July. 

% Western Maryland Ry. 

Dec. 7 it was announced stockholders will vote Feb. 6 





on approving a plan to offer the hoiders of the outstand- 
ing” 17%,420 shares of 7% cumulative non-callable first 
preferred stock (par $100) $100 of new 542% debentures 
due Jan. I, 1982, and one share of new callable 5% first 
preferred stock (par. $30) in: exchange fer each present 


preferred share held:. Baltimore & Ohio RR., owner of 


167,127. shares “of the. non-callable stock, plans to sell 
publicly the $16,712,700-of hew debentures it would re- 
ceive; ..Priee—At* par. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & | 
Co., New York. Offering — Expected teday (Jan. 17), | 
subject. to stockholder and ICC .approval. 


Western Massachusetts Companies. 
Dec. 17 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 


“about $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the Spring. 


Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitabie. 
Securities Corp. and. Lee Higginson Corp. (jointly); | 
Blyth & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co.. Incorporated; Coffin &. | 
Burr, Inc.; The First. Boston Corp. and White, Weld &. § 
Co. (jointly). 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank 


Nov. 13.it was reported Bank plans to offer to its stock- 
holders. 132,812 additional shares of capital stock on a> | 


1-for-3:-basis. Price—$30 per ‘share. Preceeds—To in- 
crease capital and surplus. Office—McKeesport, Pa. 


@ Winters National Bank & Trust Co. 
Dec. 3 it was announced Bank plans to offer to its stock- 
holdéré on or about Jan. 15 the right to subscribe for 
175,000 ‘additional shares of capital stock on a 1-for-4 
basis; rights to expire on Jan. 30. Price—$22 per share. 
Underwriter—Greene & Ladd, Dayton, Ohio. 

Wrigley Properties, Inc. 
Dec. 6 #t was anuounced this company, a newly formed 
subsidiary of ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc., plans to offer 
its shates of capital steck for subscription by the latter’s 
stock, debenture and option holders, the offering to 
stockholders to be on the basis of one share of Proper- 
ties-steck for each two shares of ACF-Wrigley. Praceeds 
—To develop locations principally for use by the parent 
company, which may inciude individual locations, ware- 
housé sites and shopping centers. Underwriter—Allen 
& Co., New York. Regisiration—Expected shorily. 
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Major institutional investors may 
be in a bit more of a buying mood 
than they were some months back. 
But dealers reportedly find them 
still ready to quibble over a few 
basis points in “yield.” 

This came to light when Louisi- 
ana Power & Light’s $20 million 
of 30-year bonds came to market 
during the week. Bidding for the 
issue had been extremely close 
with the successful group paying 
100.1599% for a 4%% coupon 
rate while the runners-up bid 
100.069% for the same rate, a dif- 
ference of only about 90 cents per 
$1,000 bond. 


The issue was repriced for pub- 
lic offering to yield the buyer a 
return of 4.67% but proved a bit 
slow in attracting interest. The 
“A” rated bend, in the opinion of 
potential large buyers, would 
have been a real deal on a 4.70% 
yield basis. 


Most observers were disposed to 
view this complaint as cutting 
things “a bit thin.” They argued 
that some time back when yields 
were ranging from 2.60% to 
2.90%, it might have been under- 
standable. In the current range, 
however, they find it difficult to 


see where .03 basis points makes 
so much difference when spread 
over 30 years. 

It may be, however, that re- 
newed talk of a change in the dis- 
count rate, together with discus- 
sion of a possible markup in the 
return on Savings Bonds, has 
tended to slow buyers a bit for 
the moment. 






































































































































































































































































































































Well Placed 
The consensus in market circles 
is that the heavy rush of offerings 
which greeted the New Year 
wound up in strong hands. Some 
#25 million of new corporate 







































































issues reached market which made 
it a really severe test of the situa- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the enormity 
of this outpouring, it is now evi- 
dent, according to those who 
watch the market closely, that the 
demand was in excess of the sup- 
ply, especially as the big life 
insurance companies came back 
into the picture after an extended 
absence. 

Visible proof of the strength of 
the buying which absorbed the 
new issues, notably the debt secu- 
rities, is found in the fact that 
virtually all of the new ones 
brought out since Jan. 1, are hold- 
ing at premiums. Feeling is the 
market can take care .of itselt if 
pricing of new offerings is “right.” 


Time for Digestion 


The week ahead will bring a 
further tapering off of the pace 
of the past fortnight. And it will 
afford a respite which the new is- 
sue market can use in assimilating 
the flow of offerings, not that 
there is any evidence of bother- 
some indigestion. 

The corporate calendar shows 
about $82 million in bonds and 
debentures due in the market in 
that period, with Pacific Gas & 
Electric’s $35 million of first and 
refunding bonds, due 1986, shap- 
ing up as the largest single 
undertaking. The balance of the 
list is in issues of “Street-size” 
which should bring out plenty 
of competition. 

Three railroad equipment trust 
issues for a total of $13.9 million 
round out the debt security total, 
with Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Scovill Manufacturing and Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric scheduling 
equity offerings on a “rights” 
basis. 

Looking Ahead 


Providing, of course, prospec- 
tive borrowers are willing to pay 
“going rates” for capital they 
need things will continue active 
in the corporate money market 
for some time ahead. 

There is an aggregate of well 
over $600 million in pending and 
postponed undertakings that could 
be brought to market when the 
prospective issuers view the situa- 
tion as satisfactory. 

Topping this list of prospects 
is Consolidated Edison Co. of 


New York’s $55 millinn of con- 
vertible debentures which could 
reach market some time in March. 
Stockholders are being asked. to 
authorize a total of $125 million 
of such securities at a meeting 
early next month. 


Banks for Cooper- 
atives to Sell Debs... 


The 13. Banks for Cooperatives 
are making arrangements for a 
public issue of $40,000,000 7- 
month consolidated collateral 
trust debentures; the Cooperative 
Bank Service of the Farm Credit 
Administration announced today 
(Jan. 17). The debentures will be 
offered at par and the rate of 
interest will be announced on or 
about Jan. 22. 

Proceeds will be, used to repay 
commercial bank borrowings and 
for lending operations 

The new issue will be offered 
through John T. Knox, 130 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, the 
fiscal agent for the banks, with 
the assistance of a nation-wide 
group of security dealers. 

Debentures of the Banks for 
Cooperatives, under a new amend- 
ment to the National Banking 
Act, are exempt from the statu- 
tory provision limiting invest- 
ments of a national bank in the 
securities of one obligor or maker 
to a maximum of 10% of the 
bank’s capital and surplus. 


Southwestern P. S. Stk. 
Offer Underwritien by 
Dillon, Read Group 


Dillon, Read & Co. Ine, heads 
an investment banking group 
which is underwriting an offering 
of 291,967 shares of additional 
common sto*k by Southwestern 
Public Service Co. to common 
stockholders and employes. Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc. will also act as 
dealer-manager of a group of 
securities dealers in soliciting the 
exercise of subscription warrants 
issued to stockholders. 

The subscription warrants evi- 
dence preemptive rights, expiring 
Jan. 30, 1957, to subscribe for the 


new stock at $2450 per share at 
the rate of one share for each 14 
shares held of record on Jan. 16, 
1957 and give holders the addi- 
tional right to subscribe at the 
same price, subject to a subscrip- 
tion privilege granted to em- 
ployees and to allotment, for 
shares not taken upon exercise of 
the preemptive rights. 

The utility company proposed 
to apply the proceeds from this 
financing to repay $5,000,000 of 
bank loans obtained for construc- 
tion of. additions’ and improve- 
ments to its properties ani the 
balance toward further costs of 
additions and improvements. 

The company’s’ construetion 
program contemplates the ex- 
penditure of approximately $22.- 
750,000 for the period of two 


fiscal years ending Aug. 31, 1958 
including completion about the 
middle of this year of construction 
of its new Cunningham plant of 
75,000 kilowatts capability. 

Southwestern Public Service 
is engaged principally in the gen- 
eration, transmission, distribution 
and sale of éleetric energy in a 
territory which includes the Texas 
and Oklahoma, Panhandle, the 
South Plains region of Texas and 
the Pecos Valley area in New. 
Mexico. The population of the 
territory served is estimated at 
795,000. 

For the 12 months. ended ‘Nov. 
30, 1956. the company reported 
total operating revenues of $39,- 
926.547 and earnings on common 
stock of $7,200,191 or $1.76 per 
share on stock then outstanding. 
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Observations... 





Price Change 


Date Market of 

Admitted Price Respective 

Split ' to Change Industry 

Ratio Trading (%) Group 
Visking: Corp. 2:2 2c c 3-1 Jan. -5 +15 +.4 
Western Auto Supply__- 2-4 May 21 — 6 — 3 
Yale & Towne Mfg._____ 242-1 Apr. 13 +12 +41 

*Unclassifiable, 
RECAPITULATION 


Net. Average Change Up 13.8% 


Standard & Poor's Index of 480.Combined Stocks. rese 4%; the 
Dow Jones Composite Average of 65 stocks, (of which 7 
were split), similarly comprising industrials; rails and _ utili- 


ties rose 0.79%: 


the D-J industrials (of which 5 were split), 


rose 2.3%; and S&P 15 High Grades, (of which 3 were split), 


rose 11.7%. 


No. of ‘split issues that advanced—59, or 62% of the split issues. 
No. of split issues that declined—39, or 38% of the split issues. 
Total NYSE un-split issues advanced—419, or 44% of the un-split 


issues. 


Total NYSE un-split issues declined—522, or 55% of the un-split 


issues.* 


“1% of the un-split issues were unchanged. 
No. of the split issues out-performing remainder of their respec- 
tive industry group—43 (54% of the split issues). 
No. of split issues with performance below the remainder of 
their respective industry group—32 (40% of the split issues). 
No. of issues where performance was equal—4, 


No. of issues not classifiable by group—1. 
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With Vilas & Hickey 


Vilas & Hickey, 26 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced that John G. Haslam is 
now associated with the firm as 
manager of the Industrial Re- 


search Department. 
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THIS YEAR TO BREAK ALL RECORDS 


An increase in national income, employment and production 
and a further increase in the prices of goods and services was 
predicted by National Securities & Research Corporation in its 
special year-end study, ““The 1957 Forecast.” 


The 8-page forecast is prepared by the staff of the National 
Securities and Research Corporation, which sponsors and manages 
the National Securities Series of mutual funds with assets of 
nearly $300 million. 

The forecast, which also envisions record levels of construction 
and equipment outlays as the basis for a higher -rate of business 
activity in 1957, sees these as adding to inflationary pressures. 
Continuing international tensions were also cited as inflationary 
factors. 

“The threat of inflation will again be countered by the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s restrictive credit policy and by at least enough 
fiscal conservatism on the part of the Federal Government to rule 
out sizable tax cuts,” the study declares. 


Under conditions of full employment, it points out, the indi- 
cated $19 billion increase in expenditures for goods and services 
would “add significantly to infiationary pressures” and the prob- 
lem of government “will again be to contain the boom.” 

This substantial increase in the gross national product, the 
study discloses, after analysis of the major factors influencing 
the economy, would elevate it to $430 billion for 1957, as compared 
to the $411 billion estimated for 1956. 


In its outlook for industrials, the “Forecast’’ predicts that sales, 
revenues, and dividends for almost all industries ranging from 
agricultural equipment to tobacco would undergo increases with 
but one exception: certain segments of the non-ferrous metals 
industry. The motion picture industry along with baking and 
milling, meats, leather goods and heating and plumbing materials 
were expected to remain unchanged. 


With the demand for funds by both public and private bor- 
rowers again expected to exceed savings next year, the study 
points out, money and credit should continue tight for the first 
half of 1957, with a slight easing seen in the second half. 

Consumer credit was envisioned as rising $3 billion to $45 
billion by the end of 1957. 


Apropos the financial strength of the nation’s corporations, 
the “Forecast” says that the net working capital of these com- 
panies in 1957 should rise to $115 billion, up $5 billion, while net 
earnings should move upward from $21.5 to $22 billion. Dividends 
the survey adds, are estimated to reach about $12.7 billion in 1957, 
or about 58% of estimated net earnings for that year as compared 
to $12.5 billion in 1956. 

Plunging into the wages and railroad rate problem, the survey 
maintains that expected authorization of rate increases by the 
ICC will be a requisite for satisfactory results for the railroads 
next year. The prediction was that net income for Class I railroads 


is expected to rise $15 million to about $890 million from $875 
million in 1956. ; 


It adds: “The cost of most materials is rising and -as a conse- 
quence a 7% rate increase was sought for immediate relief and 
a later rate advance to a maximum of 15% on certain commodities 


is requested to help establish a more equitable rate of return 
than around 4% on property aecount currently being realized, 


The outlook for utilities is more optimistic. Electric energ, 
sales of Class A and B systems, which represent virtually 1007, 
of the privately owned companies, should increase to a new peak 
total of some 515 billion kilowatt hours, a gain of about 7%, while 
operating income should advance to $8.4 billion from $7.8 billion 
and net income should increase to about $1.5 billion in 1957 from 
about $1.4 billion in 1956. 

The demand for natural gas, which established another record 
in 1956, is again expected to move upward in 1957. The prediction 
net income of $660 million compared to $600 million in 1956. 

“This growth has necessitated substantial outlays for new 
plants,” the survey explains, with $1.6 billion being spent in 1956 
and planned expenditures for 1957 expected to total $1.9 billion 

Net income for the telephone industry should increase to $925 
million, $125 million more than that recorded in 1956. Gross 
revenues, also expected to advance, should reach $7.3 billion in 
1957, $1.1 billion over 1956. 

Discussing the re-election of Eisenhower and the legislative 
program, the study states that the President, in his State of the 
Union message in January, will call for increased defense expendi- 
tures and a continuation of the mutual security program. The 
President will also urge a continuance of flexible price supports 
and the soil bank program for farmers, and he will seek legislation 
for a four-year program for Federal aid to schools. 


He will also call for various health programs, programs for 
the aged, public housing and highway construction, aid to small 
business, natural resource development, assistance to the few 
remaining depressed areas and the extension of the minimum 
wage law to additional unprotected workers as part of a long- 
range program “to sustain balanced economic growth and 
stability.” 

The Federal Budget for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1957 
and June 30, 1958 will show increases in both expenditures and 
revenues. In view of the tight budget, the study says, the Presi- 
dent will ask for maintenance of existing tax rates on personal 
and corporate income, but some excise adjustments and minor 
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tax relief for small business may be requested and enacted. 


Specific estimates for a few of the items covered in the 1957 
Forecast indicate the following annual average trends: 


Gross National Product__ 


National Income 
Personal Income 
Disposable Income 
Farm Income 
Corporate Earnings 

Corporate Dividends 
Industrial Production 
Wholesale Prices 
Consumers’ Prices 


*In billions of dollars. 
1947-49 equal 100. 


1956 1957 
Fe eae 411* 430* 
See 339* 352* 
Se mace 325* 337* 
a sa 286* 297" 
sacese 30.2 31.5* 
seer ak 21.5 22.0° 
cdma 12.5 12.7 
csencs 143** 147** 
fiance 114,.2°* 118.5*" 
mince) 116.2** 119.0*°* 


** Annual averages. Years 





Lexington Trust Reports 


Lexington Trust Fund’s 18th 
annual report for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1956 indicates that 
the trustees sold several common 
stock holdings on whicn substan- 


_ tial security profits were realized. 


This was accomplished princi- 
pally in the earlier months of the 
year when there was a period of 
generally rising stock prices. Se- 
curity profits amounted to $192,- 
791.68 after making provisions 
for Federal, state and local taxes. 
Translated into a share basis, the 
security profits amount to 42 cents 
per share as compared with dis- 
tributions from this source of 30 
cents and 37 cents per share re- 


spectively from the 1954 and 1955 1 


fiscal years. 

A substantial portion of the 
proceeds of security sales were 
reinvested in selected preferred 


stocks and bonds which in many — 
instances afford even greater 


yields than on the common stocks 
which they replaced. The trustees 
of the fund, as a consequence, in- 
creased the percentage of 
portfolio allocated to fixed income 
securities in order to capitalize 
on the highest interest rates 
reached in over two decades. 
The portfolio as of Oct. 31, 1956 
contained 22.2% in preferred 
stocks as against only 14.6% &@ 
year earlier. Common stock hold- 
ings at the close of the curren! 
fiscal year were reduced to 70.8‘ 
from 74.8% 12 months earlier. 
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ATOMIC INDUSTRY TO GROW FAST IN 1957 


Newton I. Steers, Jr., President, Atomic Development Mutual 
Fund, Inc., predicts that a number of significant developments dur- 
ing the year just passed indicate that the atomic industry will grow 


even more rapidly in 1957. 


Most significant to the atomic industry future progress, accord- 
ing to Steers, were (1) the U. S. Navy’s 1957 budget providing 
funds for an atomic cruiser, six atomic submarines in addition to 


nine in earlier budgets, and funds 


for advance procurement for an 


eight-reactor atomic aircraft carrier, (2) Great Britain’s announce- 
ment in December, 1956, that she will build a total of 17 atomic 


power plants (to include at least 
ceed $144 billion. 


25 reactors). The cost will ex- 


The Navy’s plans will result in an accelerating demand for 
reactor components, radiation instruments and uranium fuel ele- 
ments as well as substantial business for naval shipbuilders. 

The expanded British program, according to Mr. Steers. will 
mean little business for the U. S. atomic industry, but does assure 


a substantial long-range demand 


for Canadian uranium, since it 


is estimated that the first seven British atomic power stations 
alone will require a uranium metal inventory of about 4,400 tons, 
equivalent to an ore requirement of approximately 5.6 million tons 


of ore grading 0.1%. 


During 1957, Mr. Steers predicts the passage of compromise 
legislation, which. will call for additional power reactor construc- 
tion by both government and industry. This program, which Mr. 
Steers beliewes will cost as much as $250 million, indicates a large 
volume of orders for U. S. reactor builders and component manu- 


facturers, beginning in late 1957. 


Also expected: in 1957 is an extremely rapid increase in for- 
eign reactor construction. Resulting in part from the Suez-inspired 
oil shortage, France, Italy and Germany are expected to follow 


Britain’s lead in contracting for 


and planning large-scale power 


reactors. The cumulative eff sct of these programs will be further 
to increase the value of uranium stocks of companies with sub- 





Business Activity 


lo Stay High 


“Business activity is currently 
t its best levels and gives indica- 
ion of being well maintained dur- 
ing the coming months,” Joseph 
{. Fitzsimmons, President of In- 
vestors Diversified Services, Inc., 
62-year-old investment manage- 


' @ment corporation, comments. 
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“The demand for goods reflects 
record consumer incomes, unsatis- 
fied needs. and desires for a vari- 
ety of products, and a willingness 
to acquire them. Industry’s plans 
for expansion and modernization 
show little sign of having been re- 
tarded by the rise in financing 
costs. In certain areas such as 
the automobile industry, reduced 
operations of the past year pave 
the way for an improving rate of 
production. 

“Further into the future, a huge 
nationwide program of highway 
construction is scheduled to com- 
mence in 1957. Expenditures are 
expected to increase each year to 





a peak rate in 1960, and to con- 
tinue at approximately that level 
through 1969. States and munici- 
palities have growing needs for 
schools, hospitals and other public 
buildings. Such projects by vari- 
ous departments of government 
serve to augment business volume 
and, where long-range in their 
application, aid in leveling fluctu- 
ations in construction activity and 
in the general economy. 

“For the long-term outlook, 
there is reason to expect the na- 
tion’s economic progress to con- 
tinue. However, a strong national 
economy requires balance between 
productivity and consumer de- 
mands. To utilize a growing labor 
force and to produce the goods 
necessary to maintain and imwvrove 
our living standards, requires a 
continuing increase of capital ex- 
penditures, and therefore of in- 
vestment funds. It is the function 
of the investment community to 
gather the funds of the investing 
public and put them to work in 
sound investments, thus infusing 
~ew capital into American enter- 
prise.” 
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Tri-Continental Assets Gain 


$33 Million to $311 Million 


Investment assets of Tri-Con- 
tinental Corporation rose $33,000,- 
000 in 1956 to a year-end total of 
$310,999,768—highest reported in 
the 27-year history of the nation’s 
largest diversified closed-end in- 
vestment company, it was an- 
nounced today by Francis F. Ran- 
dolph, Chairman of the Board and 
President. The increase from the 
$278,027,599 at the end of 1955 
included about $13,000,000 in ap- 
preciation of investments and 
$20,000,000 in new funds received 
for common stock issued on exer- 
cise of warrants, 

Mr. Randolph said that, despite 
the appreciation of the market 
value of investments, assets per 
common share outstanding de- 
clined to $45.26 at Dec. 31 from 
the comparable figure of $49.44 
at the end of 1955. This was due 
entirely, he explained, to the is- 
suance during the year of 1,138,- 
669 new shares of common stock 
at the warrant exercise price of 
$17.76 each. The number of new 
shares issued in 1956 was up 
sharply from 252,083 in 1955. 

A more accurate picture of 
Tri-Continental’s better-than- 
market performance in the past 
year, the Chairman stated, is af- 
forded by comparing the figures 
for assets per common share after 
assuming exercise of all warrants. 
These figures, he said, show an 
increase of $36.17 per share at 
Dec. 31 from $34.64 a year earlier. 

For the first time, the per share 
asset figures, Mr. Randolph ex- 
plained, are stated exclusive of 
any provision for possible Federal 
income tax on unrealized appre- 
ciation of investments. The new 
amendment to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, effective: this year, 
eliminates need for this provision 
inasmuch as the corporation is no 
longer required to pay a capital 
gains tax for its own account on 
appreciation realized on the sale 
of investments but, instead, in ef- 
fect will take such gain for the 
account of the stockholders and 
will pay the tax on their behalf. 
Mr. Randolph also pointed out 
that the per share asset figures for 

1955 have been restated to make 
them comparable with 1956 fig- 
ures. 

Tri-Continental had $17,213 of 
assets per $1,000 principal amount 
of debentures outstanding, and 
$361.18 for every share of its $2.70 
preferred stock at year-end, the 
Chairman stated, compared with 
$15.394 and $320.65 at the close 
of 1955. 

During the year, Mr. Randolph 
said, the emphasis of the corpora- 
tion’s investment portfolio con- 


tinued to be shifted gradually 
from common stock to bonds and 
preferred stocks and, at the year- 
end, common stocks made up 
75.50% of investment assets as 
compared with 77.82% a year 


earlier. Holdings of bonds and 
preferred stocks were increased 
primarily, he said, using new 
funds received from  Tri-Con- 
tinental common stock issued 
upon exercise of warrants. 


“Investment emphasis,” the 
Chairman stated, ‘“was_ shifted 
moderately more in recognition of 
the increase in risks inherent in 
the continued expansion of busi- 
ness activity and the advanced 
level of stock prices. There was 
the further consideration that 
senior securities became increas- 
ingly attractive during the year 
as the tightening money market 
forced interest and dividend rates 
on bonds and preferred stocks 
higher and, in many cases, above 
the dividend rates on common 
stocks. 


“As holdings of fixed-income 
bonds and preferred stocks have 
been built up,” he added, “the 
stability of the value of Tri-Con- 
tinental’s assets has been in- 
creased and the dependability of 
its income has been improved.” 


The build-up, he stated, raised 
the value of net cash and senior 
securities held in the portfolio at 
year-end to $76,169,322 — well 
above the $58,597,000 representing 
the total claim of the corporation’s 
own debentures and _ preferred, 
and comparing with $61,654,006 a 
year earlier. 


Trust Officers Back 
Common Stocks 
and Diversification 


In the conservative opinion of 
50 of the best known trust invest- 
ment officers of banks throughout 
the nation, this is no time to scut- 
tle either common stocks.or. prin- 
ciples of diversification both by 
types of security and industry. 
The oils, steels and utilities rank 
first in favor for 1957, but aircraft 
manufacture also rates high, ac- 
cording to the symposium pub- 
lished in the January issue of 
“Trusts and Estates.” 


Opinion is about evenly divided 
that corporate earnings will hold 
or decline in 1957. From their 
personal and informational con- 
tacts with financial executives of 
America’s leading corporations, 
the trust investment officials fur- 
ther conclude that 1957 will be 
another good year for the stock- 
holder in dividend payments. 

Confirmation that the _ trust 
companies and trust departments 
of banks generally continue to 
hold very substantial amounts 
and proportions of equities, comes 
from the study in the same issue 
of “Trusts and Estates’ of such 
investments in common trust 
funds. In the first 118 funds just 
reviewed, common _ stocks ac- 
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Mutual Funds 


counted for exactly half of all 
security holdings and preferred 
stocks for another 10.4%, based 
on 1956 reports. This compares 
with 48.6% in commons and 11.5% 
in preferreds in such funds at 
the end of 1955. 

The tabulation lists the 518 dif- 
ferent common stocks found’ im 
these bank-administered funds, 
which provide diversification for 
individually trusteed accounts of 
a few thousand to $100,000. The 
study also records the number of 
bank funds holding each stock. 
“Because water is our greatest 
natural asset — and is so often 
taken for granted that population 
and industrial growth can create 
real dangers—a series of “depth” 
studies is being published to ex- 
plore this subject from both the 
socio-economic and investment 
angles. The first of these, by 
Edgar T. Olson, water resources 
authority of the engineering con- 
sultant firm of Sanderson & 
Porter (appearing in the January 
issue of “Trusts and Estates’’) 
illustrates the size and variety of 


water usage and needs, including 
projections to meet the require- 
ments also imposed by changes in 
locale of industry and residence 
as well as drought-plagued agri- 
culture. 


Boom-Bust Cycle 
May Be Over 


Optimism among economists 
that high business activity will 
continue through 1957 may mean 
that the ‘boom or bust’ theory is 
at last becoming outdated, accord- 
ing to the December issue of 
“Minutes,” published by Managed 
Funds, Inc. , . 

In its annual summary of in- 
formed opinion on business pros- 
pects for the immediate future, 
“Minutes” reports “broad antici- 
pation” of still another year of 
high business activity. 

Such optimism, the investment 
counselors of Managed Funds be- 
lieve, “raises again the auestion 
of whether our postwar economy 
is not indeed outgrowing the busi- 
ness cycle—the ‘boom and bust’ 
theory.” 


If true, the report states, com- 
mon stocks are “obviously” a 
much safer form of investment 
over the long term than they 
were commonly believed to be up 
to a decade ago. 

A number of basic changes in 
the nation’s economy are said to 
support this “growing belief,” says 
“Minutes,” wihch lists them as 
follows: 


(1) The substantial increase in 
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importance of such industries as 
aviation, electronics, natural gas, 
etc., reducing the effect of a pos- 
sible downward trend in any one 
of them. 


(2) Business is doing more and 
more long-range planning and is 
less sensitive to short-term ups 
and dowrs. 


(3) Longer term wage contracts 
are reducing the impact of moder- 
ate business readjustments on 
consumer spedning. 


(4) The banking system has 
been strengthened to the point 
where it can be a stabilizing in- 
tiuence, rather than an aggrava- 
tion of business declines as for- 
merly. 


(5) The growth of expenditures 
for services, of government pay- 
ments, and expenditures of all 
types, has increased broad areas 
of stability within the economy. 

“The results of these changes 
can be seen in the last two busi- 
ness readjustments,” the study 
sums up, 


“4n i»d4, a drop in capital goods 
was offset by a rise in consumers’ 
durable goods. In 1956, the op- 
posite occurred These op- 
posite movements which are 
developing from a broadening of 
our economy are bringing a sta- 
bility which should greatly 
strengthen the position of common 


stocks as long-term investments.” . 


Commonwealth 
Assets Reach 
$119,000,000 


Total net assets of Common- 
wealth Investment Company were 
$118,900,000 as of. Dec. 31, 1956. 
This compares with $107,100,000 
on the same date a year ago. 

The.. company had _ 13,096,000 
shares outstanding at the end of 
1956. On Dec. 31, 1955 Common- 
wealth had 11,615,000 shares out- 
standing. The company’s 45,000 
shareholders are located in every 
state and in several foreign coun- 
tries and include institutional in- 
vestors such as coileges, schools, 
lodges, and profit-sharing plans. 

Consistent with the company’s 
policy of broad diversification, its 
investments at the year-end con- 
sisted of 336 individual securities 
in 25 industry classifications as 
follows: Bonds—18.0%, preferred 
stocks—13.6%, common _ stocks— 
66.9°, cash and receivables—1.5%. 
Largest industry holdings were 
oils 14.0%, electric utilities 9.8%, 
and chemicals-drugs 5.8%. 

Commonwealth, during its 24th 
year of operation as a balanced 
mutual fund, made four quarterly 
distributions to shareholders. A 
total of 30c a share was paid from 
investment income, while 30c a 


share was paid from capital gains. 


D. I. F. Assets 
Up $5 Million 
To $58 Million 


Total net assets of Diversified 
Investment Fund, Inc., were $63,- 
034,316 on Nov. 30, 1956—the end 
of the Fund’s fiscal year. This was 
an increase of nearly $5 million 
over total net assets of $58,109,164 
at the 1955 fiscal year-end. Net 
asset value per share on Nov. 30, 
1956, was $8.95 as compared to 
the 1955 figure of $9.27. After ad- 
justment for the 1956 security 
profits distribution of 40 cents per 
share, this represents an Inerease 
in value of eight cents per share 
for the fiscal year. 


Total income .dividends of. 40 
cents per share were paid during 
1956—the same as the amount 
distributed the year before. 


New purchases of common 
stocks during 1956 consisted of 
shares in the _Borg-Warner~ Cor- 
poration, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), Niagara Mohawk Power 
Company, West Penn Electric 
Company, Seaboard Aijir_ Line 
Railroad Company, Granite City 
Steel Company and Inland Steel 
Company. Common. stocks sold 
were American: Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., Louisiana Land 


'& Exploration Company, Standard 


Oil Company of California, Sub- 
urban Propane Gas Corporation, 
California Oregon Power Com- 
pany, Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric Company, Southern Pa- 
cific Company, 
Rubber Company and United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


points out that 1956 was a year in 
which there were divergent eco- 
nomic trends. Most business in- 


dices showed gains over 1955. For force gain of only 82 million by! 


example, industrial 
rose about 3%, spendable per- 
sonal income increased by 6%, 
and corporate profits were some 
3% higher after taxes. These 
overall increases were achieved 
despite declines of 27% in auto- 
mobile production and 17% in 
residential building. The fact that 
such declines in industries of 
major importance were more than 
offset by gains in other areas 
demonstrates the resiliency of our 
economy and shows the strength 
of certain basic factors which con- 
tribute to the long-term growth of 
business; namely, rising popula- 
tion, productivity, and personal 
incomes. 


James A. Prindiville 


James A. Prindiville, partner 
in Thomson & McKinnon, with 
headquarters in Chicago,- passed 
away Jan. 13 at the age of 64. 
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ACT NOW! 


- lie’s 


United States-! é 
for 1975, the publication said “in” 
-order to step up the production | 


The annual report of the fund'39 hours would require. a labor | 


National Securitie; 
Assets Over 


ta 6 es . 
$300 Million 
Total net assets of the Nationail 
Securities Series of mutual fund 
crossed the $300 million mark faq 
the first time in their 17-year his.) 
tory, Henry J. Simonson Jr 
President of National Securities & 
Research Corporation, sponsonil 
and managers of the funds, an. 
nounced. At the close of the mar. 
ket last Friday assets aggregated} 
$300,177,287, and compared with? 
$283,786,512. at the. close of the 
last fiscal year on April 30, 1956. 


The total number of the funds 
shares outstanding also increased| 
to 42,751,623. from 39,633,792 on 
April 30 last, while the number 
of.shareowners rese to approxi- § 
mately 117,000 from 107,182. 


“The sustained growth in assets, 
of the National Securities of mu-| 
tual funds over the 17 years of/! 
their €xistence points up the pub-/ 
increasing reeognition - of! 
mutual funds-as an investment! 
medium,” Mr. Simonson stated. _ 


Labor Shortage 


A possible labor shortage of 23 
million: workers by 1957 “means| 
automation will have to take up| 
the slack,” Television Shares Man-} 
agement Corp..said today in the’ 
January issue of its publication,’ 
“Keeping Up.” The corporation 
sponsors and is investment man- 7 
ager for the $138 million Tele- 
vision-Electronics Fund of Chi- 
cago: Citing estimates of a gross | 
national product of $850 billion? 


pace and reduce the workweek to | 


force of 105 million workers.’ * 
Normal production gains, it added, 7 
will bring an _ estimated labor | 


1975, leaving a difference of 23 
million workers. 4 


General American Investors” 
Company, Ine., stated that as of 
Dec. 31, 1956 net assets were $66,- | 
542,455. The increase for the year) 
in tre net assets, after payment of | 
$4,642,115 in dividends and $197,- § 
900 for preferred stock purchased 7 
for retirement, was $5,257,833. 


Net assets, after deducting $5,- 7 
795,000 preferred stock, were 
equal to $33.74 per share of com- | 
mon stock on the 1,800,220 shares 7 
outstanding. 

Net profit from the sale of secu- 
rities for the year was $3,385,037 9 
all from long term capital gains. | 
Net income from dividends, inter- 
est and royalties for the year,/ 


after expenses and taxes, was $1,- 4 


247,283; after payment of $110,-3 
003 for past service benefits un-/ 
der the Employees’ Retirement 
Plan adopted at the last Annual! 
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Meeting, net income was $1,137,- 
980. Dividends were paid during 
the year as follows: on the pre- 
ferred stock, $267,581; on the com- 
mon stock, $990,121 from net in- 
come from dividends, interest 
and royalties, and $3,384,413 from 
long term capital gains. Dividend 
payments on the. common stock 
were 55 cents per share from net 
income and $1.88 per share from 
long term capital gains. 


United States & Foreign Securi- 
ties Corp. net assets closed-end 
investment company, at the year- 


end showed an increase equivalent 


to 15% over 1955 after giving ef- 
fect to three capital gain distribu- 
amounting to $20,288,165 
made to.shareholders during 1956, 
according to the corporation’s an- 
report. The capital gain 


share of stock outstanding. The 
corporation also distributed four 
dividends from ordinary income 
amounting to 97.22 cents per 
share. 

The net assets at Dec. 31, 1956 
amounted to $125,041,027, equal to 
$37.77 per share of stock outstand- 
ing. Per share asset value at the 
end of 1955 was $38.95 per share. 


Common stock investments held 
by U. S. & Foreign on Dec. 31, 
1956 represented the following ap- 
proximate percentages of total 
assets: oil, 44%; chemical and 
drug, 16; metal and mining, 14; 
manufacturing and miscellaneous, 


-9; merchandising, 2.6; electric util- 


ity, 2; natural gas 1.8. 


CCNY Credit Course 
On Investment Ces. . 


A fully aceredited college course 
devoted exclusively to investment 
companies will be given during 
the spring semester at the Bernard 


M. Baruch School of Business and 
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‘ director 


. der $3,000,000. 


Public Administration of the Col- 
lege of the City of New: York. 

Key represeatatives of the in- 
vestment company. business will 
be guest lecturers during the 
course which ‘will meet every 
Thursday evening from Feb. 7 to 
May. 23. Dr.:*Harold S. Oberg, 
Research Director of the National 
Association ofInvestment Com- 
panies and a member of the Col- 
lege faculty, “avill supervise the 
course. * 

Registration*nay be made now 
by mail. In person . registration 
for the two-p@int credit course, 


Economics 168; takes place on 
Thursday and_-Friday, Jan. 31 and 
Feb. 1. % 


When the same course was of- 
fered last spring, it attracted one 
of the largestenrollments in the 
history of thesBaruch School, and 
marked the fist time a course 
devoted entirély to investment 
companies hadbeen given for full 
credit at any © lege or university. 

The subjects ¢overed during the 
spring semesfet} will include char- 
acteristics of dpén-end and closed- 
end investmeat' companies, man- 
agement progedures, investment 
company pofigies, management 
appraisal, methods of distribution, 
taxation, regulation of the indus- 
try by Federal and State laws, 
types of investment company 
shareholders and estate planning. 

Each topic will be discussed by 
an expert in the field. 


Personal Progress 


Roland DuBois Grimm has been 
appointed an industry specialist 
in the research department of 
Massachusetts Investors Trust. 


At the same time Tarrant Cut- 
ler was named assistant secretary. 


Mr. Grimm fermerly was assist- 
ant treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company 
and prior to that was associated 
with the Old €olony Trust Com- 
pany in the séeurity analysis sec- 
tion of the trust division. He is a 
graduate of Yale University and 
received his master’s degree from 
Columbia University Teachers 
College in 1951. He is a member 
of the ecucation committee of the 
Poston Society of Security Ana- 
lysts. 

Mr. Cutler jointed the Trust in 
1953 as an administrative assist- 
ant. Previously he was with 
Vance, Sanders & Co. Mr. Cutler 
was graduated-from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1950 following service in 
the U. S. Army. 


Grayson M-P. Murphy has been 
elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Investors Management 
Company, Inc,, assuming the posi- 
tion formerly held by the late 
General Boykin C. Wright. Mr. 
Murphy is a partner in the law 
firm of Shearman and Sterling 
and Wright and was at one time a 
limited partner in G. M-P. Murphy 
and Company, a prominent Wall 
Street financial house. He is a 
of Fifth Avenue Coach 
Lines and a trustee of the Beek 
man-Downtown Hospital, the 
Museum of the City of New York 
and Kips Bay Boys Club, Inc, 


%. 
Wellineton Fund Finds 
200,000th Shareholder 


Wellington Fund, open-end mu- 
tual fund withsassets of $550,000,- 
000, has just acquired its 200,000th 
shareholder a@cording to an an- 
nouncement made Tuesday by 
Walter L. Morgan, President. Wel- 
lington ranks as the country’s 10th 
largest corporation in terms of the 
number of shareholders. 


This represents a gain of 39,500 
shareholders, or about 750 per 
week, over the 160,500 sharehold- 
ers of Dec. 31, 1955, Mr..Morgan 
reported. In making the an- 
nouncement, he recalled that in 
1936 Wellington had only 6,500 
shareholders and assets were un- 


Continued from page 15 


The Aircraft Industry 1956-1957 


scheduled heavy jet bomber wings 
and other USAF commands will 
operate still more _ supersonic 
fighters and interceptors of the 
“Century series.”” More powerful 
jet engines will leave production 
lines during the coming year. 
Several new guided missiles are 
currently ready for production 
and output will be started during 
1957 for all three military serv- 
ices. 

Commercial aircraft deliveries 
Curing the coming year will be 
almost completely limited to re- 
civrocating-engine-powered types 
but the first U. S. production gas- 
turbine airliner (a twin-engine 
turboprop for use by local service 
airlines) will be delivered by fall. 
Other jet and turboprop transport 
planes on order are not scheduled 
to be produced until 1958 and 
1959. 


The aircraft industry is ex- 
pected to top again the $8,500,- 
000.000 mark in sales reached in 
1955, even though the total num- 
ber of military units produced 
probably will continue to decline. 
Military output will probably ap- 
proximate fewer than 7,000 air- 
craft, but guided missile sales, 


continued production of heavier 
planes and increasing deliveries of 
commercial utility and airline air- 
craft will serve to maintain a high 
level of activity in the aircraft 
industry. 


The industry’s backlog of un- 
filled orders stood at $18,363,000,- 
006 on Oct. 1, 1956, a substantial 
increase over the $15,705,000,000 
in orders on the books as 1956 
began. Of the $18,363,000,000 
backlog, military orders accountea 
for $12,822,000,000 up from the 
$11,553,000,000 at the start of 1956. 


Civil orders tor airframes, en- 
gines, propellers and parts climbed 
from $2,311,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1956 to $3,520,000,000 at 
the end of the third quarter. And 
another category labeled “other 
aircraft parts and equipment” 
(which cannot easily be broken 
down between military and civil) 
went up from _ $1,841,000,000 to 
$2,021,000,000 during the same 
nine-month period. In other 
words, the backlog of civil orders 
during the nine months rose just 
about as much on the civil ($1,- 


209,000,000) as on the military 
($1,269,000,000) side. 
The anticipated increase in 
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REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


Service of Bonds of the External Debt 


Amortizacion de la Deuda 
Publica, in accordance with the readjustment plan for the 
service of the external debt approved by Law No. 8962 of 
July 20, 1948, announces that the fixed annual interest 
of 3% has been paid for the vear 1956 to the holders of 
bonds of the direct and indirect External Debt of the 
Republic and the municipalities covered by Law No. 5580 
and which assented to the new plan under the aforesaid 


The Sinking Fund established in accordance with Law — } 
No. 8962 has been applied to the redemption of the follow- 
ing bonds, purchased below par: £489,444, US$2.085,000, 
Swiss Francs 2,187,700, all of which have been withdrawn 
from circulation. The average price of these purchases 


After making these amortizations the balance of prin- 
cipal amount of bonds of the External Debt was as follows: 
£16,000,161, US$98,319,000, 

Up to the close of the year corresponding to this decla- 
ration 96.52% of the dollar bonds, 99.08% sterling bonds 
and 96.47% of the Swiss franc bonds had been assented 


Due to changes introduced in the legal structure of the 
Corporacion de Ventas de Salitre y Yodo de Chile by Law 
#12018 of April 19th last, approved by the convention 
held by the Supreme Government and representatives of 
the Nitrate industry, the Nitrate balance of 1955-56 has 
not been completed, and, consequently. the amount of the 
fiscal participation in the profits of said corporation is 


For this reason it has not yet been possible to determine 
the amount of interest. payable under old Law #5580 
which will be paid for 1956 to those bondholders who 
have not assented to Law #8902. 

This declaration will be determined as soon as the 
amount of the above-mentioned participation is made 


Pursuant to the extension granted by the Supreme 
Government under the terms of Finance Decree No. 10, 
234 of .December 10, 1954, the period for acceptance of 


open until December 31, 1957. 


CAJA AUTONOMA DE AMORTIZACION DE LA DEUDA PUBLICA 


' EDUARDO SOLMINIHAC K. 
General Manager 
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Swiss Francs, 79,481,100. 


Law No. 8962 will remain 


SANTIAGO WILSON H. 


President 
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Congressional military appropria- 
tions for air.power for fiscal 1958 
(the year beginning July 1, 1957) 
will enable the nation’s aircraft 
industry to maintain moderately 
high production levels during cal- 
endar 1957 and beyond. However, 
there will be a substantial change 
in the proportion of aircraft and 
missile orders as time goes on. In 
1958, military “aircraft and re- 
lated procurement” ordering will 
probably be 65-35 in favor of 
manned aircraft, with the possi- 
bility that a 50-50 distribution of 
orders may come as early as 1961. 

The aircraft industry, in an ef- 
fort to keep the U. S. ahead of. all 
potential enemies in air power, 
will continue to expand its re- 
search and development activities 
and facilities in 1957. The indus- 
try, which has invested more than 
$1 billion of its own money for 
facilities, research and testing in 
the years since World War Il, is 
planning to spend another billion 
for the same purpose in the next 
half-decade. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








Uniteo States Lines 
Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of fifty cemts 
($.50) per share payable March 8, 1957, 
to holders of Common Stock of record 
February 21, 1957, who on that date held 
regularly issued Common Stock ($1.00 
par) of this Company. 


CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. ¥. 





i 
‘ 





AVISCO* 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 





Directors of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at their regular 
meeting on January 9, 1957, de- 
clared a dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the commen 
stock, payable on February 1, 
1957, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on January 
22, 1957. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Vice President and Treasurer 








h. J. Reynelds 
Tobacco Company 





Makers of 
Camel, Cavalier, Winston & Salem 
cigarettes 
Prince Albert, George Washington 
smoking tobacco 











QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 80 
cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks 
of the Company, payable 
March 5, 1957 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness February 15, 1957. 


W. J. CONRAD, 
Secretary 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 
January 10, 1957 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—There 
was a curious mixture of mo- 
tives which resulted in the Ad- 
mainistration decision, recom- 
mended by the President in his 
Annual Message, for the crea- 
tion of an independent mone- 
tary commission. 

First, there are the commer- 
cial banking people, who see in 
such a commission the possible 
spearhead of a drive to do some 
of the things that the banking 
industry feels should be done. 
In this case the desire probably 
includes most of the Federal 
bank supervisory officials, such 
as the Federal Reserve Board. 
Allan Sproul, when he was 
President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Néw York, pro- 
posed the idea last May at a 
convention of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association. 

It is over-simplifying it to say 
that the problems most sought 
to be remedied, as seen by com- 
mercial bankers, are two. 


From the point of view of the 
bankers themselves. the most 
urgent are the competitive re- 
lationships between commercial 
‘ banks and various classes of in- 
' stitutions which have sprung up 
’ im the last generation, in a large 
part under government auspices. 
From the point of view of the 
Reserve System, the new types 
‘ of institutions, AND the multi- 
_farious schemes for guarantee- 
ing and insuring loans, tend to 
@ large measure to restrict the 
effectiveness of general anone- 
tary controls particularly, as 
often happens, when Congress 
and the Administration are zgo- 
ing in opposite directions. 


Of course the bankers them- 
selves are somewhat interested 
in the monetary aspects as well 
as the competitive aspects, and 
the bank supervisors also are 
interested in the competitive re- 
lationships. 


Usefulness of Study 


There were many people in 
this government who felt that 
only the prestige of an above- 
politics, independent commis- 
sion, with the publicity which 
would come from a thorough 
study, perhaps taking a couple 
of years, could lead to a chance 
for passage of recommendations 
bringing about a better and 
more coordinated system of fi- 
nancial institutions, and a more 
uniform application of mone- 
tary policy. 

At present there is pending 
the proposal along this line by 
the 27-man Advisory Committee 
to the Senate Banking Commit- 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 





tee. In an advisory capacity 
this committee, composed pri- 
marily of commercial bankers, 
is assisting Senator A. Willis 
Robertson (D., Va.) in his pro- 
gram to modernize the Federal 
laws relating to banking and 
credit institutions and to delete 
scores and scores of obsolete 
provisions of these laws. 


At the end of December this 
Advisory committee proposed 
that there be created such a 
“Monetary and Financial Insti- 
tutions Commission.” It would 
have one Democrat and one Re- 
publican from the top of both 
the House and Senate Banking 
Committees, together with eight 
to 13 outside independent ex- 
perts or leading individuals 
from private finance. 


In the language used by the 
President, the reasoning for 
asking for such a commission 
was reminiscent of the reason- 
ing used by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. Kenton R. Cravens is the 
Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. A St. Louis banker, Mr. 
Cravens won the high respect of 
President Eisenhower by what 
was admittedly a bang-up job 
which he planned and set in 
motion, for the liquidation of 
the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., as its last Administrator. 


Arouses Suspicion 


On the other hand, the fact 
that the President proposed 
such a commission shortly after 
the idea was pressed upon him 
by a group predominantly com- 
posed of commercial bankers, 
has aroused hostility toward the 
project in Congress. Speaker 
Sam Rayburn indicated that the 
job could better be done by the 
House Banking Committee, as 
proposed by the Congress’ fore- 
most advocate of monetary in- 
flation, Rep. Wright Patman 
(D., Tex.). 

Mr. Patman, however, is not 
notoriously popular-in the 
House, and it may be doubted 
that even backed by Mr. Ray- 
burn, he could persuade the 
Rules Committee to give Mr. 
Patman or the Banking Com- 
mittee the job. 


Cat Off the Back 

It also may be inferred, how- 
ever, that there is a far more 
prosaic and politically - under- 
standable motivation behind the 
decision to recommend a new 
monetary commission. 

One thing was made clear by 
the President in his Annual 
Message. This was that some of 





Bell Teletype 
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Colorado Oil & Gas 
Universal Match 
Olin Oil & Gas 
Anheuser Busch 
Delhi-Taylor 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Bank of America 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Common 
Pan American Sulphur 
Wagner Electric 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


320 N. 4th St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


GArfield 1-0225 
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BUSINESS BUZZ 























““‘Where’s my ‘Commercial 
where are my bond price a 


and Financial Chronicle’ 7— 
veraces ?—where’s my ‘Don- 


ald Duck’ Book?”’ 


the people in the Eisenhower 
Administration have become 
definitely worried about infla- 
tion. 


Their worry about it is height- 
ened in relation to another 
thing which now has been made 
clear beyond any doubt. This is 
that the President sees his over- 
riding mission in the White 
House as promoting the Welfare 
State. The message was one- 
third foreign policy, one-third 
worry over inflation, and one- 
third urgent advocating of wel- 
fare schemes that would en- 
hance Federal spendine (to- 
gether with rising foreign aid 
and military spending). Thus 
the President, worried about in- 
flation, feels trapped into the 
same old groove of rising Fed- 
eral spending, which precludes 
the Federal Government doing 
its share to abate inflatien. 


Together with the many yelps 


from speculative builders, 
“small business,” and others 
about the lack of borrowed 


money, it is a typical political 
stunt to get the cat off the back 
by shunting the problem to a 
study commission. This is a de- 
vice of which the President is 
especially enamored. 

Unless business lets down, 
Mr. Eisenhower is beginning to 
approach the kind of situation 
which led President Truman 
in November 1947 to call the 
then “anti-inflation” session of 
that year. Before that special 
session, the former President 
dumped a truck-load of sup- 
posed anti-inflation proposals 
designed to deflect from the Ad- 
ministration the criticism of 
rising prices and costs. 
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Control of Federal Reserve 


At the present moment it is 
not possible to finger any one 
as seeking to put the Reserve 
System — the only important 
anti - inflationary force now 
operating in Washington—under 
the thumb of the Administration 
or political arm. 


When Elliott Bell, publisher 
of “Newsweek,” last December 
repeated his proposal for a na- 
tional economic council to “co- 
ordinate” the Reserve and 
Administration credit and 
monetary policies (as well as 
to create such a monetary 
commission study) he admitted 
he had “discussed” the idea 
with Arthur F. Burns when the 
latter was Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

This was not rated as too sig- 
nificant. Mr. Burns was usually 
nervous operating the controlled 
economic society, and had the 
reputation for being jittery if 
one segment of the economy 
were too depressed or another 
were too accelerated. 


While so far as it can be as- 
certained no one in the Admin- 
istration is even covertly 
driving to collar the Reserve 
System, this possibility will 
always lurk in the closet. It can 
come out into the open any 
time adverse circumstances 
might make it politically 
popular. 


Study Prospects 


At such an early stage when 
such a commission has not even 
been approved by Congress or 
its personnel selected, it is im- 
possible to speculate as to what 
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constructive achievements 
might bring about. 

It is possible to speculate 
however, about a couple 
things it definitely cannot do. 


it 





Cannot Undo Loose 
Credit Systems 


One thing which no monetary 
commission study can achieve 
no matter what its prestige may, 
be, is to persuade government 
that it should dampen down the 
multifarious schemes of guaran- 
tees and loan insurance and 
financing outside the budget. 

Only recently the Administra- 
tion took a step to illustrate the 
fierce love it has for such 
schemes. Under the Lease-Pur- 
chase Act, explained at various 
times previously in this column 
a financial institution collabor- 
ating with the Federal Govern- 
ment to evade the budget in 
financing public buildings 
through the legal strategem of a 
“lease,” is nominally the “own- 
er” of the Federal building for 
25 years. 

The Treasury, which is the — 
“policeman on the beat” to keep © 
national banks from following | 
practices dangerous to such © 
‘banks’ depositors, sees to it that 
no national bank shall own any © 
real estate except that which 
is necessary to the conduct of © 
its busines. In other words, a 
national bank cannot invest in 
real estate as such. 

It was ruled by the Treas- 
ury’s General Counsel that na- 
tional banks may hold a “trustee 
title” to Federal buildings so 
as to get around the prohibition 
of law that they cannot invest 
in real estate. The “policeman 
on the beat,” as it were, is giv- 
en a burglary license. 

With all these housing and — 
farm and military housing and 7% 
other schemes, both. Congress 
and the Administration have a 
vested interest in their continu- 
ance under both Democratic and — 
“new Republican” dogma. 





Cannot Help Banks : 


Another thing which such a | 
commission could not persuade © 
either the Administration or 
Congress to do is to rectify th« 
disadvantageous competitive re- 
lationships which law has given 
new classes of financing insti- 
tutions in comparison with com- 
mercial banks. 

There are savings and loan 
associations, for instance. These 
are single-purpose investment 
institutions, yet their “share ac- 
counts” they in practice pay out 
on demand as though they were 
deposits. Banks cannot invest 
100% of their savings and time 
deposits in the high-yielding 
mortgage, for they are forbid- 
den to do so by law. Further- 
more, banks pay the 52% cor- 
poration income taxes. S&L’s 
only pay corporation income 
taxes, as cooperatives, IF their 
reserves exceed 12% of theit 
share accounts, which appears 
to be a rare occurrence. 


{This column is intended to re-' 
flect the “behind the scene” inte’- 
pretation from the nation’s Capit«'q 
and may or may not coincide wit! 
the “Chronicle’s” own views. ] 





TRADING MARKETS 


Botany Mills 
A. S. Campbell Co. Com. 
Fashion Park 
Indian Head Mills 
United States Envelope 
Morgan Engineering 
National Co. 
Riverside Cement 
Sightmaster Corp. 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone Teletype 
HUBbard 2-1990 BS 69 
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Monthly Range of Prices on the 
| ANEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
. be Bl . ° “ ‘ c + ™{", ; 4 
The tables which follow show the high and low pricés, by months, for the year 1956 of every bond and every stock in which any dealings 
occurred on the New York Stock Exchange. The prices in all cases are based on actual sales. 
. a 
COURSE CF PRICES OF RAILROAD AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS AND BONDS FOR 1956 

January February March April May June July August September October November December 4 
STOCKS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low — Low High Low High Lew High 

Abbott Laboratories.................._ $ 3954 425% 391% 417% 4134 435% 42'2 45% 3934 44% 40 423% 40 42% 4n A497, 2R3%, 41% 2B 40% 28 3934 3752 393%, 

eS TR ea Rien new 100 106%4 109 107%s 109'2 107 108'2 10612 108%4 107%4 108'%2 10714 10834 107°4 109 108'2 109% 104 10712 10012 103!,2 9934 101 9834 100!, 
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Fg ES ere 25 2% 67% 62's 66 635s 753 6272 66 5834 66 5574 61738 60'2 63% 5814 6312 56% 59% 55 5874 55 5934 5534 59%, 

5% conv preferred___..._.-_---~- 50 72 76 70:2 74 7253 1538 7042. T3%, 6712 74 65%—3 6854 70 7 65 69%2 63 651% 6334 65 65 65142 63% 6614 

5% convertible preferred called___-__ ace hes 7042 7312 73 7332 ia _ 67 6714 65's 6834 681% 6942 pe es eu kd rie ne cae -— = | 4 
qd ACF-Wrigley Stores Inc__-+_--_- 2.50 15%% 17% Tae. 3h 14'2 16'4 ae CR 1658 193% 1642 18 1644 20 18 19*8% 167%, 187% 1654 «1% 14%, 16%2° 14% 16%: 3 
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I I an La ccd aleinatedipitciniandawevasias 1 22% 24% 2234 24% #=2438 263% 2534 28% 233g 291% 22% 235% 23 2414 23 24438 22 24 22 2312 22 24 2242 243% 
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ait peeauction Co Inc... °¢ 36%, 40% 36%—8 39'2 3858 4414 42 483, 41%, 4812 4234 4758 457, 493, 44144 50% 42952 4734 4234 48%, 4615 493, 4834 52 

4.50% cum preferred__.._....._-_ 100 138%4 152 136 146% 14442 164 160 17542 154%4 178% 165 # 174 178 181 168 . 187 16342 17634 162 123 1743, 182 190 190 
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Amerada Petroletm Corp__--~-----~-- * 91% 86% 97 107 10453 12172 108 121'2 993, 118 1005% 119 10612 11434 108 11934 9914 11034 9715 1027 @8t, 116 : 1091, 119% a 
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4% convertible preferred___.__-- 100 104 106 104 106'2 104'2 109%2 104 110'2 104'4 11014 105 108 104 115 105 11012 99 110 ™ 101 105 104 & Fo B 4 118 4 
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NOTE: Al stock footnotes shown on page 17. 





January February April I July August September Octeber November December 
STOCKS Lew High Low High Low Lew High Lew High Low High Lew High Low High Lew High 
Babbitt: (B ZT). the...6. <2 ---~ atewne | 6% 6% 6 Ve 6% 578 6 6% G78 6 614 578 6% 45% 6 43% 4% 

New SE et Te aE SS a an E P 44%4 3542 39 39 45}4 373% -41% 38%2 42% 41's 47% 45 485, 

Bx 1% stock M@ividend...........--. 7" sie ‘ a haa -- - -- -- -- - - -- - 46 47% 
Babcock & Wilcox Co (The)-...----~-* 95%2 10354 95 133% -- - ——— -- oe —— rg pen -- -- -- 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp__----13 13% 152 13% 145% 2 1234 1358 1542 13%8 14% 130 14% 13'8 14% 1234 13% 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co__._.----~ 33's 34%e 3342 35 33° 33's 34 35 33 3442 32% 33% © 3214 ~ 33% 31% 32% 

442‘ preferred seriés B--..--~-- 100 110 11242 1llte 108 107+2 107 104'2 108% 101 106 100 104 95 102% 9534 101 

4% preferred series C_...-----.100 10042 10244 104 2 105 102 99 963, 99 95 98 92 94 88 92 85 89% 
Baltimore & Ohio RR Co__-_.-.----100 41%, 48%. 41%4 5234 4654 47%% 467% 517s 47 50° 46 5234 44 53 453% 4734 

4% uon-cumulative preferred....100 65 6842 65's 68"4 6234 65 63 66 62 6334 60 63 5942 63% 58% 60% 
Benreor & Aroostook RR Co__...-.--50 42', 47 4444 55'2 5434 60 59° 63 5912 61% 59 6 5914 65% 5642 5942 

UN ca ncsnstcaseien cE om ah i cia He ca om me = ss raid ia 
Barber Oil Corp... ---.- ae 60 64°45 61°4 68'2 66 757% 754 8034 72%, 75% 70'2 76 7434 79% 7715 80% 
Barker Bros Corp. -. i 20% 22 2014 2514 24%4 26%%4 2933 3053 3 31% ‘ ner ra xs ea le 

New ae : . 14% 16 125% 14% 125, 135% 13 14y, 

442 cumulative preferred. _.50 39 41'4 40'%4 43 417% 415% 43 44 4232 43 40 4318 43 43% 42% 43 P 
Bath Iron Works Corp au-----10 50% 54% 4815 49°, 43 43! 4512 4934 437, 48 43 5i% 491% 67% 5473 6034 
Bayuk Cigars Inc_-- anim 3) 17%, 19) 17 18°s 16%2 17 16468 1744 1642 17% 16%. 17 1642 17% 16% 17 
Beatrice Foods Co : ; 12.50 45 497 48 524 46 51 5074 54%4 43 §3% 47 4934 4612 491% 51144 55% 

33, °> cum conv preferred a 100 116 116 122 - 120 129 mae 33 133 125 125 125 125 ra 

4%2‘e preferred____- ; 100 10544 106%4 105! 105 104 1042 10342 106 98 103 97 992 94 100 94 96 
Beaunit Mills Ine cosh 2.50 33% 37% 28% -- -- --_ ssa snie ane ott poe bali ee alae pee Wed 

New 2.50 29 254 18'4 22's 19° t 18! g 20'2 17°4 18% 17% «21 18:4 20% 18142 20% 
Beck (A S) Shoe Corp 4%4% pid..100  88'» 91 30 8974 26% 29% 285: eB 3442 38'2 32% 35 32% 37% 3534 40% 3534 43% 
Beckman Industries Inc_-. : mee | 25's 30% 26 29%8 88 89°4 88 2 88 913 81 88 81 83 30's 8234 80 83 
Beech Aircraft Corp ~. 1 ai% 26° 2044 22% 8 19% 21%6 2i ‘ 24'2 283 25 27% 24'S 263% 24 2615 24% 29% 
Beech Creek RR Co (gtd) 50 4746 4734 47 4653 43 4334 42! ly 4012 4 39 41 3 39 aE Re: 39 40. 
Beech-Nut Life Savers Corp 10 ; : oe bes 282 2733 29% 28 30 2774 29% 2834 32Y, 
Beech-Nut Packing Co 10 27% 29% 27 29's 2858 30% 30% 323% 32 32" 8 é - me pn = 
Belding-Heminway Co Inc (Del) 1 12% 133 125% 13 114% 12° 11% 12%% il Me 12:; 105% 11% 10% 11% 10 11% 10% 11 
Bell Aircraft Corp - . 2 SS BY 23 Ms 24! 2054 23° 22 248 2213 25 15, 243% 20% 22% 2034 24% 2034 22% 
Bell & Howell Co. , itaee JSR 3 2814 40! 39% 40 42'4 39 42%, 40'2 4234 40 47 41 44% 4134 50% 

4'4% preferred series meaameapeaeses S| MEN | 101 98 96 95 9442 95% 943 95'4 9375 937% wi sed 85 88 86° 86 
Bendix Aviation Corp. pane S 49%. 58% 515s 62*4 49 505% 557% 50%e 53%. 52 57'% 55!14 593% 525 605 56%2 64% 
Beneficial Finance Co 4 185, 20's 18%s 20'2 20'4 2042 21% 2053 224, 1942 21% 185, 197 183 191 1815 193% 
Benguet Consolidated Mines 1 peso 1%) = 2 1%4 2's 1%% 1%, 2% 174 2 ts, 17% 112 134 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Best & Co Inc... ittiwmentiomt tas  s. 3334 31 32% 33% 3134 33% 307% 32%  ## 30% 32% 31 32 30%, 32 

. 3 1 7 $ x _ P 7 
Best Foods Inc (The) SS sciebenes sasha 4454 4834 447% 51 50 48'2 50% 473 49°'4 47 4834 4534 4812 441, 47 441% 453%, 
Bestwall Gypsum Co 1 : ; wits mi 64} T7'4 62 701% 60! 14 5734 TOY 53 59% 
Bethlehem Steel Corp (Del)_......-..* 148%4 165°4 145% O7%s = 14042 14734 155'4 168's 15934 169 159! 169% 16342 177% 179 198%, 

7% preterred ........---..--..-808 168 271% 168 162-159 161 154 160 152 154 154 157% =149%4 153 146 152 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co Inc-.-~--5 14%, 16's 14™ 15% 1334 13% 13% 15 1334 143; 13% 14! lt ; 

4\o‘e preferred series of 1951. 100 78 84 7912 82 78 j4}2 77 738 75 764 74 : ain St, -- iy ie 
Black & Decker a ae 39*2 3278 40 3942 42 4615 50 421, 5034 41 46 441, 48 46% 49% 
Biaw-Knox Co__-_~. coatings aaa: be. Te 285% 38 33 37 37 4115 734 42 3734 4014 37 447, 391, 447. 
‘Bliss (E W) Co Se eg taeasereaonnniel 1 25%8 29%2 26's 30%2 2814 sete 27% 30%2 27 283% 26% 277 2534 281, 27 - 2834 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc......---.---2.50 34%4 36%. 354 38%8 86358 3454 3914 42 40's 43% 40% 47 423, 44 

New . sothennies ‘ = ney eas " 995. ° ane” ame 
Boeing Airplane Go___._...----------5 69's = 797% 70%% 88'2 76% 88 95% 99% —__ oa =e ¥ a hg lta 

New Le a 4538 4756 56 51%, 591% aa ty 6OY, eae op 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp__..--- S$ 26 287% 26's 29% 2334 26%2 2658 286 26's 2712 be ° je : S442 + 57% i 
Bon Ami Co (The) common A---~-~--- © 62744 «629% 25*2 33's 2642 25 *s 2t*< «631? 25 28% 2434 27 23%, 26% 343s 38 

‘ 234 « “ ~ page «v4 2 2 

RE SCRE TE 13 14 12 19 14's 12%4 15'2 17 *4 14% 1634 13% 16 13 14%, 121% 16 
I a  aaieieie 1 15738 17 15%4 157% 145% 4: 1435 141 15 15) 5 1 * “ . 
Book-of-the-Month Club Inc___----1.25 11% 12% 18% 12%, 113 1 11%, oan ae ae oe ce aa. oe 2% 
Borden Co (The)______-......-.----15 59% 64 5814 624» 58 8 59 9% ‘Ste see coms + Oe 6, 9% 10% 
Borg-Warner Corp __-_-------------- S 26% 41% 40% % 4641 2: on 82 —. * oo 6 8s SS ee 

Common new TESS ta ‘ . 33 43: 445 48 Aas mr = . == ath ep 

3%‘e cum preferred itm. aere 8% 97*2 95 91 : 92 . 39 a ¥ aa i mY s pa a ‘4 43% «47% 43% 45% 
Boston Edison Co <i O% 8 55's 57%2 53% 5334 52% 35%. 52 542 Sl Ua ae ; eo 
Boston & Maine RR com_.___.-..-100 24's 29% =-19%s 234 18% 17% 3 sn aa. fem wet ase eee ee 

5% preferred 5 .-100 35 61's 48 51 445 46'¢ 4424 47 421. 457 411. 4 . i a 18% 17% 195% 
Braniff Airways Inc_...—..--~-- 2.50 13% 14% 13% 13% 12 9 % 4% ; be '_- 42, 45% 42% 46% 

1 10 3 10: 3 
Rights he i . ° 12% 10 11's; 1072 11% 1042 11% 
a - _ 3 + -- -- -— -- — a -— ~— 
Bridgeport Brass Co emcee 48°%s 45 51° 46°5 $42 49 ‘ - a eS : 

4.2% preferred jicoiacantee Ck: ae ee 37 36 34 eee a oe oe 35% 383 
Sriges Manufacturing 3.50 Zits 23 215s 24'8 20'2 193, 18? 197 18 193% J dh 4652 49% 41. 46! 
Briggs & Stratton Corp _--* 88', 94 892 120 oer . 1i%2 18%8 86-15% 18% 12% 157% 

New 3 5 40° 35? 2g 3 , are pean > - _— -- 
Bristol-Myers Co ----880 30% 32% 28% 33% 32% 3536 —- aon SCS Ss SS SS ee SS 

334° preferred .-100 95% 95% 97 ee g 95. 95 ~ ig =. 2 3% 36% 8 (38% «38%, 38% 44! 
Brooklyn Union Gas tin | Va ee 33's 35 321% 3434 3536 37 343 33 Se 6 93 ~~ ~~ 
Brown & Bigelow oe ee ee 15's 14%, 143 14% ls ee ae 3414 3592 34 0353 34-34% 
Brown Shoe Co Inc_-- REISS: + Be 10344 100 100%s 91? oO om tas - ove «618 1444 14%4 4 148 13% 14! 

~ ~ 2 92 91'2 92 88 90 a eer 

: : -- ai 46 40'2 45% 40 4234 395, 423 40% 42 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co__....-_* 257%—3 277% 26 367% 322 2625 - eet . 

Buckeye Pipe Line Co : . 5 ns il ey 6’ 40° Ky 35%4 42 38'2 415% 3834 45% 
Bucyrus-Erie Co S 382 43! 39%4 45'2 42% 4855 49.9. 543, : aaa 23'2 24 23%2 25% 23% 25 

Rights a ‘a © = 45%% 503 4542 49% 47 5142 
Budd Company ‘The) ciienaliaiaaall 19%— 227% 19%, 21'3 17? IR? : — =i 8 nen PSY es in 

Common rights ‘ , . chin 18% 20%. 18 194 18% 1972 18 20 18 1834 

$5 preferred____- ae cteeandaial e 914% 93 92° Ot 92'2 95 . - _— _ 

pre * 2 O5 9234 945, 0134 93 91 92 10 92 89 91 
Buffalo Forge Co........-. ‘ipalinnninaaaiiial 27'% 28% 27 34 31 z +3 - ‘ 
Bullard Co 10 3233 361, 30°54 3454 3138 a ee, ae 3 33 29%4 31 S%—% 31 29% 317% 
Bulova Watch Co Inc___- TB 90% 82% «20% 217s 20% 2025 a + a a 277% 
Burlington Industries Inc_......---.1 152 16%s 154s 15 13's 133 i027. ahve 620% = 21% 20% 21 2044 214 20% 21% 

4% preferred CIS GE 80 76% 73 =} awie 14%s 0 12%— 13% 13% 147 1344 145% 12% 13% 

34af preferred ER: ER os 77M 67 694s 662 a on —- 2 6712 74 65 683 65% 70 

4%% 2nd preference i cheale cacti 83 85 835s 83'2 73 = 76 = a fl -- 

. on . 295, : = ~~ ‘ 78° 2 6 7 15% 177 a5 ~o 4 
a on Corp - ech ——alb a 31ts 29% ia 36°s 417s 4153 4542 393 467% 391 4274 36 A om 36%. 40°. 
Bush Terminal Co_-_. TES: eo 165% 15% 15 16 155% 15% Re es ~~ va ‘ Ve by 

Butler Brothers nannies 8%. 31% 2242 23%, 27% 24% 243, 1S" 16 15*2 17 16% 20 17% 19 18 19 
Butte Copper & Zine Co eae 5 G35 10%> 942 103, 12'e Gly “ote s 25 22'4 235s 227%, 247; 23 25 25 2734 

Byers (A M) Co a ey 234 26s 27 293, 25% 29° ee ese ee *“%e «98 13% 9% 11 
7% cum part preferred ~--100 99 103% 100% 100 1011, 99% 01 seats. ae ue eee 8% 34% ## 31 34° 
a00"4 98% 103 9944 1032 99% 103 101 103%2 

sg, mang Packing__-~- ee a ° 40°: 45 41'4 45 43°54, 48 44 

New _. sera : po ~< -- o- ais mes 
Callahan ame Meee 1 54s 6: 5*4 6'2 57s 88 6+ barby 4#5'2 45%, 42%, 44! 42) vrs ys oe 
Calumet & Hecla oe 1g%. 135 1246 16's 15*%8 164% 1346 yo. 5“ ’ 5% 6% 5% “Sit a Ha =" =* i 
Campbell Red Lake Mines Lid (Can)_.1 65s 7s 634 7% 62 7 53s BS 13% 14% 15 lew 13. 13% 13% 143 wa s6 
Campbell Soup Co eee, FS 40 43> 4054 43 %s 3954 41% 37% 3 one 6 5'% 575 53% 57, - 1s 13% et 
Campbell Wyant & Cannon Fdry Co_15 3434 38 365s 505s oo ion Let id Sire 38 3644 BT 355% 36% 341, 4 ” S% WY, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Inc___. 1.66% l6é's lity 15%s 165s 16 16% 1475 14% 13° ; : eas . ” " 

$4.25 preferred . a 93%e 97 9342 96 9242 935 8s" . 3*4 147% 13%, 14! 13! 27 + +2 a 12 
Canada Southern Ry Co_ _---100 63% «64 62% 62%, 6212 63%, 62 ~¥ Boia 91 wh wan oo eek 
Canadian Breweries Ltd ....__.- — 2% PR 30%s 32% 31 33°% 30 293. blis a2 58 59 55 56 53 4 be ° cs 

_— S 7's 254% 28 O87 ri >a? » « , )- 
Canadian Pacific Ry Co-.--.-.._-.25 32% 35% 31% 34% 35% 32 -_ nike 7 a “A 6% 2% 21% 
es Oe = 88% 8 53 53 5642 52 bry 328 «36 33 5M, 391 243 <a , 
Capital Airlines Inc............-.-_..1 3733 41 385s 34% 38 30% 50% 50-52! 50 Bly 50M aaa ody 33% 31% 34's 
Carborundum Co (The)..-----------.5  31'2 35% 32% Tie 40%5 1% ue 29% 35% 24%) 31% 137, 26 re oe. ee OS 
Carey (Philip) Mfg Cc_..._______. 10 25% 27 2534 2 2853 2354 241, 40 45% 40% 43144 39.5 4210 4 ba FFs a3v2 < 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry---100 139%, 120 119% 1210-21445 vs 24%) 26 44 ee mu and 2 ae: ee Sy 
Carolina Power & Light Co__-._-_- 33 2S 23% 21% 24% 112s 11 107 212 «105100, = 108. toste, aah dena den 108°. 
Carnenter Steel Co_____.-------_--_ S 77% 87% 84% i : suion 25 27 a% 58% S3% eh dau “Eee” “eeu “Sei. 
New common ST . isis 4054 57%4 433 aM > 4 “tia 2242 24% on a 
— a ad 2 597 A - — = - 
TE IRI. 4 S51, Sl Va 57S 54 5914 56 65! 2 
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: Amer m prefe 1s ; 53% 57 103° 4 66's ° 321, 3515 13! -- 78 + 29% 
Cudahy mnortcan Sugar Co ie ae: ae fe (18 vk ge + later =e oy ss 32% 35)2 15% 14ty 13% -=,, 28% 16 + Ate 80 
446 g ; ~------ 5 “F sae " j 2° 56 3134 33% ; ae 2 4 ; 
Cuneo ° cumulative --10 15 te 14% 15% om wee - 50%, 4742 "aa 100% ion os 59% a B24 30% o- 11% .; 
pn le ag Inc. poorest... 100 73% su, 16 167 rhe 18% par pn es Ki 91% 573% 63% 96s 101 50% 56 7%% soi 31% Bt, 13 Ya 
Curtis Publis Drug St leis 644 72 8 oie 534 167 Y% 195% 16} see at Va 5858 653 9642 99 oe a =e 
ub ores ———= 5 ~ , 8 91 bg 153 2 Al 5612 &: ; ¢ 4 563 
pi Rea San ee a ee me GE aR We ie a 
Mee peifesred one cnve cai — 7 hi 934 , 15 s 2% L 163 é 2314 bi = oe eine 5834 78% 
Po coms ar con wnnann-n----=-$ ant oun a 40 sok _ 9% wig 74 eg 11 16% 1534 16% aa 21% 185% 20! = ¥ = 
Clas: Gaat con Boy aera | - 85% ap 10612 Pi, 7 i 3742 3354 aaat 9% be 81 781s > et vie bling 16% oat 18 19 192 
ok en, eiabaceiietsi cies 73% : >» 105% ‘e 63 = 534 38 4 914 {3 , 278 97 2 16" a3: 4 23% 
oats A =~ —--=--- === - 55°4 59% V4 108% * 7%, 63 35 B°s ay 79'\4- 84! a. 15 oF 18+: 181 18*4 
Ie 1 oR: : 553 al 106 10 O14 87 3634 ; 9% 2 20 10% t 4 21% 4 23% 
Crt ous saan nipsaneaniinee 2e3 as ‘ ’ 5 8 7 8 3645 Bi. : ASS 11% 
wéler-Hammer — iso prqer ------ 1 sear 291% iim 3 ae 4 7 56% 62 107 110 PPS 3 834 ou 38% 3614 93% 1 84! ‘ 71 go! 10% 1134 es 254 
\ Ge es ee .ed__ivu 133}. 1% 33 Yo aere 30% 33 : 61 621 a 108% 106 8 : B55 Te 338 22 ons 81 git, 67% «72s fi 11% 
Seen as ney Mists * povboneneithai inane “ 2 3542 te 225 a 301 wy = ‘2 62% ° 16 al aM Io 58 3245 , "4 77 eo3 
aT? a cass et ae 136 13642 33% 35% 3358 284, 20% 333 i 55%2 6354 111 116% et 914 4 3275 ak 7% 8% 
iad 75% 86% -- i 37 341 o's 3054 34 ae 55% 5 ) 119! 8 B's 5 8 311 ‘8 
oie ~ 84 104 — = a 37 Mg 34's 523 : 57 56 er ve BY, I's 33 
- a ‘i 101 106 138 138 34% 357 52%, 353% - He. 57 Ya 52! --. ne 4 8% ins 
= i 06 981 a 3442 37 33% 4” ores 3 4 90° 53! mb - 
D oe eres 9814 111% 99 -108%a- 16 : eis ae oem 41 oF tl 53% 55 
a -- Ps 08%- 107% 114 = ia 74 405% 36%— 40% 4014 pb 197. 
- me 55% 5383 oe - E 36" 40 40 4 49% 45: a, ps tig 
2 88 wet -- 91%, 
Dana C 1 54% G1, 54% 57 =~ a? saat 46 48% 
orp ; ee Pid s : 
oe vid ae aes ea o3 57°%4 b7Me ba Fin a 
pont org! an to SHEN “i 48% §17 a8 Bim AY 
vega Stores ww me co Ree tee ta eae i 
3° meres OC sateen 95 1 52% ' 
Quvatram | preferred j 30 13% 16% 95 96 48°94 55 & 
Dayton be Ph i TERN boca, Yee ee : 1494 16% 93'2 953 rn 5434 48% 531 
Preferred 3. Pog og ee ten 13% 13! 5% «6 1473 163 89 53% 48 
Pref rred 3.75% - it (The) Co 0 23% aoe f 5\2 5 14 6 36 i 91 a9 ¥ 4914 483 
c= baie ae Bit ay asm Hw ey ae ee oe saan gk ae 
ed 3.90‘ series C________ 100 94% 96 46% 487, 46 e 2% 23 . 324 de 5%, 4% 13 13% os 91 na 54 " 
------ 93 95 95 953 4 473 yo 254% ht 17 15! 6 47 121, 87! 80 47! 553 : 
_.100 5 at 4 91 4 46 22 527 5M 167 3 6! 2 13% F N34 or 5? a 
Dayton Rubb a -- ro 95 + Se 86 48%, 44! 23%, 22% ares 15'4 151, 57a 6 44 + 13% or 86! 87 96 V2 52'% 
Pelee ecunaee ane 98% 99 90% 95%2 b% (9 87) 475, 44% 24%, 235, 251 15% 15%: 6 ihe Se st 88 2 56M% 
Deere pa te ------------50e 2 8 =. = a - ae 87 ps aoe: a AR Sal ¥ “<x eh: md nit po 
i ~------ 231 ae 92 9 93 p 25's 2 , 578 2° 
% preferred _ --------- ------50e 14! 275% 991 95 92! aa 89 90 87 90! 47 49%. 4 263% I4te 14° 5 133 642 s 12% 
Delaware & ---- ee 78 «6155 220%, 24% 9 92% 92 2 my 87 9 9 87 9 " 46°, 48: 2¢ Be ry tg 14', 1 an 6 
New ee en 20 a 347, 16% 16 aaa 26% 225 93 92 V4 A, 8) bn 841, 89 45% 4814 ae 30s mobi 13%4 
Se © 7 2 32: = > a2” 2454 7 2 7. \ = $4} ac 6° = 
Delaware Lack & W “T0079 ere 36 a. a +h en ae ae = oy 6h te ae _ ES “Bi, 497. 
a * 1 = 53 332 2 5! : ~ 4 ; pe oe . 92 -” bb 3 Paes UP 
Rights. mower & Light ‘Oo. O.....M0 1 ; 16% 83 «A 34 > a 30% ig 15% ioe pt 21% 25! ws : - a 854 tog 84% va 
sen denian LN 18% 205 7 85 % 33%: sh 28 253, ; Ye 14 aaae 24% 26 ’ %s 91 85 
38! ‘ 20! ie 8442 91! Ske 32% 277 aa 1434 6% 253 81 
BE on 40! <a 237% 9 l'2 88! 313 ab 2534 29: 14%, 15% 25°4 29 int 85 
ba wt & Rio Gr r -- 5 37%, 39 a 241% 23 = 264 a : 4 32% 324s sour 2644 293% 1444 147% ta 28! 203 
se : ? unin 7 pangs 25% a . ar 4 a 2s Or <0” ¢ 
FR hag A noadagaor ande West RR C ra ote = a ae ae ee see, 29% 32%, 30's 31's 25% 26° 1342 23% 8 8621% 24! 
ruil Eaiso: ; common stock oO 8 373 25°38 19 = 4 27% 293 30%, 3112 a s 26°; ae 2 14%) 127, 24% 
ae ye iB ¢ 38% Seas 40's 367 20%» 1942 20%, 27% 293 a eee Cree th 29%, 2714 14 
Detroit Hillsade & 8 W RR Co. 30 33" 36: 38% “ie ta eee a oe a Bie «ae 27 a7", 2914 aye 29 
roit sade & S W . 36: % 425 7) 41 : 8! dite ‘ 295 2 73% «629% 
DeVilbiss ‘Go Corp__ RR Co_____100 a 34% 35! 40'% 42% - =k 2 46 415, ~1% 205% 2955 2634 29 en sind 
Devo ee 79 oa 34°34 35 th 41 491 -- bars & 45 40! ae'4 501 : 27: _ 
Trheane se Co (The) —— ---1 144 9 77 a “" 34%, 35 . 41 48 at - 2 43°\4 401, 23 Ye 23 . 29 
wees Skall Co —. os oO a Pe a: Gees . wi. ae. Se “an 7 inthe ee a 
4.40% preferred. oon 2 34 38 26 '4 27 “4 ba 185% 76% 77 75 ~ 33%. 34% 3% 42% 40% 423 : “3 eras = 
eferred called. SSS 100 Bs 497% ao 38 i ot ie 2 8 1456 bd t = alates 34%s 35% 38%— 41% 2 
‘ ; make, » 45% 45 38! ‘ 184s 14% 16 7 — a 35 357 28% 42 
Diamond Ma ~ 104% 1073 108 lll‘. Sx sate 32 36 30 3344 EY 16% 16! 70 at a y 23/64 " * 344. tin 39 ‘aX, 
~ 50 cum = Ge 104's 104% 0934 124% a > 56% 52 © 33% 33% ay 1634 . 67 aa - Sonu 34% 637 Pt 41% 
1.50 p Sor yeaeeapemabacate . ; . 129% s2 58% 5 36 \e a 16% . 19 66 3634 383 
Diamond refe rred Fred rea iy Ree 1 3215 353 ? BL 120 139 5242 567 36% , 30he 1952 17” tt 64 “apa = 
e -—— 25 - Hs - . 8 55 ‘ 36 ac 35 271 7 19! ) 64 rea 
Diana §S T Motor 34% an 3444 375 - - ~- 5854 36 ot 2 353 a4 13! 64 
tor Car C “ 3544 37%% 3 - - ae 56 anys 35%, 40! 8% 19° 65 
Dist es Cor 0..--~ 34 35 7 407 oa ‘ 60% 5 = 40's 39 » Mi 18° 
Binns Sy Soka "tid-=-— 19% 19% : 35 333% ety 40% 44%; sii a : ee ” 50% S6%% ie 364, 36 42" =. 8 24" 
Dixie a on ovr 13%, 15 9% 19! 34 34 2 341 74 425% - Pom ” oo 53 4g} od 391 
 & ca cee ------2 367 > 14's 9'o 183 : . 333 8 383 -- = G12 56 39's 40 
5% co AR ae, resale a 6% 39 4 163 » 19% 3 34! % 408 m nf 52 
1p Co_——— 1 ¢ ba - : ‘ 3 393 oni 58! 
emg pe series A artim ° By 10° 36" 385%, ee one aan not 18% 2034 * - 38 3342 ett. 37144 40% -- oF «sm 
Doctor 5 sae ilat os" 4 56! . 10! : ly “ 55 —- - 4 = 35! wash wn 
Rector Pepper (The) --—---——----—- 50 6534 os 52's 55%, 99, 10% 95, 10 15, 15% 17% 18% 18% 20: 33° 34032, 33a my 
Douglas Air 46... eS GA AEE 31%4 3494 67'2 684 5384 57%4 oe 10'%, . + 37 3454 15%s 143, 207s 19 a=. 334 31% ni 21% 24! 
Dove ao en ee - 115% o 32“ ‘ 67% - 71! 52% 56! : 10 5% 357 4 15's 2235 9 : ro 311 J4 “2 315 
Esa oo Siar a aang . 14 = ll! - 3234 Ki 4 685 50 2 5214 60 9 gt, 34% 3834 14% 15'2 a. 211%, 30 1% 3234 321, 34 
Pohestteai Go” (Deti-a----a- = > 5° cS 113 : 35. 3 6834 - 7: 53 ia 98 1: 35 377 147, ° 23! * 2%—e 32% 
— Co (Del) 72 %_ «66903 14% 15% 1 125 D) 391 4 733 3 2 56 te 12% 1 37% 33! 1475 14" 3'4 22 
—— O 1 s o%3 147 <="s 12 ve 34 4 68 *. 53% 577 1 133 33'S 35'% 14's 1. =. 23% se aa 
NOTE: Al Coe ae ee » ‘5 -/ 78 85'2 821, 16% 14! 13 112 38 31%. 70 681. = 54'2 bot 11's, 124 32" 34: 14% 151 20% 23° 
| stock footnotes 7 * 00% | 57% 2% 86%, 78 15% 139% 18% 1% 32" 311, 341 70 73 ; 652% GO Site i. a ae 147% 
3% §668 F 12 (17 1414! 10%, 118 28", 303 5} G7 a 54% 3, it 
a T0%% a a 79%, 799 4'2 137; . 10%. 2 Sy 29 oa 664% - 6' 49 515 
64% 6875 66% 77°54 6834 g2", 14%, 13: 107%. 10 Ya 304° 27M 7 62 aeas 
6 883 2 14! 10} 31% ” . 
4 Ti% wal 4 85! 4 13! ‘ 10“ 2 255 : 
7542 827%, 4 95%. 2! 4 1°37 12! 10%4 10 8 34> 
76 803 ¥y 2, 9014 <-°2 1338 12! ao¥e 
685%, 77% 81'4 917 <2 13 
4 67! 75) s 86 91 3, 
+. 66% 72% 18 Ye 2374 
= 67', 71! 
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Dresser Industries Inc a 


a nn 50c 

New common 50c 
Drewrys ota U S A ine l 
Dunhill International Inc____. 1 
DUP ee ccc ae 
Du Pont de Nem (EI; & 3 Ese 
$4.50 preferred series. __ OE een 
Preferred $3.50 series_.... . 
Duquesne Lignt Co common_______ _10 
S40 gemreired ____50 
$4.15 preferred series. __50 
Oe 50 
Ce TE, iin 50 
CICh peered .. Be 
$3.20 Damerreg. oo 50 
D eee. ee a 
Eagle-Picher Co (The)__.____.______ 10 
Eastern Airlines Inc____...... 1 
ie at: Sey 10 
Eastern Stainless Stee] ee 5 
Riehts g24........- abate SES 
Eastman Kodak Co_______ ste dewekile call ck 10 
Fx 5% stock dividend - 
= _p SS a ee 100 
Eaton Manufacturing Co_..-_ 2 
Edison Bros Stores Inc______.._____ | 
a. teeeeree. oo 100 
Ekog Proqmems Goo 2.50 
440% fprefetred series_....__ | 100 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp of America____1 
Electric Auto Lite (The)____._ 5 
Elec & Musical Ind Amer shares__10 sh 
Electric Storage Battery_._.__ 10 
Ex 25 stock dividend on 
Elgin National Watch Co_____.__ 5 
trees Orr oe 10 
mit... eer meee 50 
5% convertible 2nd preferred____50 
El Paso Beeeral Gas Co... 3 
“When issued”’ . es Daegy ne her 
Emerson Electric Mfg Co.___.___ | 4 


New Poy a ga ; : ae 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp___5 


Empire District. Elec Co (The)______ 10 
NRW. 2. r 
Endicott-Johnson Corp_______. 25 
Cum preferred 4% series________ 100 
Equitable Gas Coos... 5... 8.50 
RC Were hint e 
5% preferred series A__....____ 100 
Erie & Pittsburgh RR Co____...____ 50 
Hvans Peemuees Go......._...... 5 
Lon 8: . eS 1 
oy 6, a eas 3 
Fairbanks Morse & Co___________._ __ ° 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Carp...1 
i. . £ ARs Gee 20 
Falstaff Brewing Corp_______________ A 
Family Fiance Corp._________._____ 1 
Common rights ______. ROC te 
5% convertible preferred series B_50 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp__________ 5 
Pe ee 2 
Fedders-Quigan Corp _______________ 4 
5% conv cum pfd series A_______ 50 
5’%2% preferred 1953 series_______ 50 
Federai-Mogul-Bower Hearings 
ee ee 5 
Federal Pacific Elec Co__.___________ 1 
Federnl Paper Board Co Inc _________ 5 
4.5% preferred___ es 25 
Federated Department Stores Inc 2.50 
pees bee 2.59 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg Co______________ 5 
Fenestra Inc ia 10 
1 SA nea ean 1 
e Fibreboard Paper - ree 
4% convertible preferred 100 
Fidelity Phenix Ins Co of N Y_______ 10 
we@w ..:: erat : 5 
g Fifth Ave Coach Lines -Inc 10 
SRI <= Rl ule la 1 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co_______ 6.25 
4%2% series preferred cum_______100 


First National Stores Inc_____.__.____ ° 


a eee oe 5 
Flintkote Co (The) th dey, AE “eee = 5 

We eA ee 
pal ee: eas 1 
Florida Power Corp .._._______-_- 7.50 
Florida Power & Light Co____________® 
Food Fsir Stores Inc__- 1 


$4.20 div preferred series of 1951__15 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp_-__10 


3% cum conv preferred________ 1 
oa eentereee: 100 
Ford Motor Co 5 
DUSEMGAS Dairies Inc... _ 2 
Foster-Wheeler Corp _______________ 10 
Francisco Sugar Co.__________----__ ° 
Franklin Stores Corp___________----- 1 
Freeport Sulphur Co__ ee, 
Froedtert Corp (The)_________.__---- 1 
Frvehauf Trailer Co_..__________- ~ 
New . 1 
“4% preferred cum....._... ...--- 160 
ENS SES SE ee 
OAe Do’ ins “mony 1 
$4.50 preferred ao 
Gamble-Skogmo Inc common__-----.5 
5% convertih’e preferred__- 50 
Gamewell Co (The) i alates . 





January 
Lew High 
495, 54 
19% 20% 
11 11%, 
10% 1134 

214% 2323, 
119% 12) 
9842 991% 
33 3414 
Si%., 41 
52 5234 
515% 5214 
5242 5314 
52 5214 
52 53 
15 17%, 
375% 4014 
443, 50 
271%, 305% 
29'— 35, 
7534 8134 
156 169 
51% 57% 
28% 30 
92% 94 
40'2 50 
161% 17% 
365% 413, 

4% 4+ 
32 335% 
15 16% 
215% 23% 
4738 50 
4453 463, 
47% 491% 
27 33 
12% 13% 
2842 30 
3714 34% 
97% 98 
252 26% 
20% 22% 
83 85 
7034 7034 
2234 2534 
15% 1634 
6244 44%% 


401%, 481% 
133% 5 
1345 1434 


~ 
G 


16% 17% 
23% 243% 
70 7134 
31% 35% 
67% 7% 
10'’2 11% 
51 51 

4512 47% 
31% 333% 
33%. 15 

30 32% 


65%4 695% 


&7% 1014 
32 341% 
102 109 12 
62 6914 
719 79 
105 10634 
57% 61 
10%% 12% 
36% 382 
19373 104 
18 19% 
42 447% 
36% 3734 
50'2 54 
100'% 102 
52! 59'% 
2 °6 12142 
97 9842 
18, 21% 
33% 35%% 

G58 10% 
12% 13 
8542 9244 
14% 15 


50'4 57 
25'%5 28% 


9612 9254 
7% 9% 
293, 32 
10714 11042 
9'2 10% 
454% 46°54 
27 2 


28 ¥ 


NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 


February 
Low High 
51% 59% 


20% 21%% 
1l 11% 
93% 
215 23034 


120 121! 
984%, 99%, 
34 35 
47% 50 
52 53 
50%4 521% 
9234 54 
§134 521 
52 54 
1542 163% 
36% 413% 
431, - 50 
26142 294 
30'2 36%, 
75% B4U% 

165% 169 
52% 58 
27%, 29% 
91 92 
4034 4234 

104 104 
16% 17% 
361% 403% 

3% 4%8 
33% 353, 
15 1534 
2754 PRU 
4712 50 
4442 45 
455% 495% 
31% 33 
12% 12% 
29% 30 
33 345% 
97 © 
265%, 275% 
20% 21% 
84 86 
697% 697% 
211% 24% 
15% 17% 
63144 72 
41%, 49% 
12 *% 14-4 
13% 14 
16%, 17 
2342 24% 
7 71 
31 335% 

7 TNs 
11% 12% 
52 53 
47} 4845 
3242 34 
1?% 1454 
2934. 31% 
6434 6812 
3242 24% 

8% 10% 
31% 343% 

102 110 
63 7142 
68 73% 

105 106 
53 58 
1154 123% 
36%4 41 

102%, 104 
17% 197% 
4a an s*, 
3634 40% 
51 56 

101 10132 
51 584 

109 12014 
9742 9942 
18 20'%4 
3374 385% 
81 9'2 
12% 12%% 
87 91'4 
14 15 
2612 29% 
89 9114 
71% B'S 
9934. 32'2 

108 110 
934 10'% 
45%, 46%4 
25°% 29'2 





1956 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1956 





March 


April 





May June July August September October November December 
Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High how High Low High Low High 
57 671% 62% 68% 6312 74% 671%, 80% 7534 84% 7942 87 83% 89% 82 90'2 87 9234 91%4 99 
2 = -- -— ra ‘s 4 s aren ve ‘alee saa Set re oe 44%5 46 46's 50% 
iP * 20% = 20% 20% 19% 20% 19% 20% 19% 20% 19% 20% 7% 19% 10% 18% 1694 18% 16%, 17% 
ll 11 10% 11 1034 12% 10% 125, 1042 12 11 124538 10% 11 10% 11° 10%2 12 1042 11 
9 1034 8% 9% 8 9% 738 8s 73, B58 738 8s 67a TM 634 7% _678 733 GM 8 

224 2343, 215% 237 20034 227 200% 21354 210% 22012 202% 216% 19234 21142 188 199% 175% 198 1sl'2 198 
116% 120%, = 115% 117 116% 119% 117% 119% 114% 11753 113% 116% 110% 113%4 109 1124 1044 110 102% , 
95% 98%2 93 95% 94%, 971, 95 98 9448 95% 91% 94% 89 92 %e 89 92 8534 88% eae 
34 35 34% 34% 34% 37 35% 37% 365g 38% 36% 38% 35% 3% 34 34°38 37 ‘3 35 31 9 2 rt 18 
434 4914 4358 48 45 4714 45 4734 4634 4734 46 47 43 45 41 $3 40'2 oa 2 34 ax 
52% 53% 49 51% 50 50% 50 52 50, 50% 47% 50% 47 49% 4B 49% BAe “5 
i a at 

<2 54 49 52 2 5212 51 5242 2 52% 1%4 34 5 50%% 9 50's 2 : 6 

5042 51% 50 51 49% 5014 5012 51% 51’, 51% 4834 51 es a7 '2 48 ~— 44° 2 Soa 
S2'2 53'%2 49% 52% 495, 52 53 53% 50% 52 47% 50% 47% 48 (12 50 = = ve 
15% 1642 1544 15% = =14%—:1534 1442 16% 14% 155% 14% 1534 14% 16 l4%y 15% 14% 16 14 va 
: ; ; ; - 

30% 47 43% 473% 38% 46 38% 43% 41 43 39% 43 39% 42 40% 43% «425% © 46% “a a% 
475% 53 4734 52%, 4534 51% 46 51% 49 55% 51 57% = 4G 34 52M 47s Sita 4612 $1 va 3. ae 
28° 33% 3l'2 37% 31 3612 3034 33 3134 35% 30% 35% 26 3:1ty Zits Sh 26 Ne 477, 2 
35% 423 3848 42% 33% 415% 33%s 38% 3718 43 41% 47%, 41% 48% 41%, 46%) 43% 47% 5 4 

3 a + = ‘ ; £6 at A ae 

81% 88% 86 94% 833, 95% 851% 92% 91 100% 93% 99% 86% 95% 85% 94% 87 95% S6 i. 20. 
— _— _— a i°4 74 

lu-4 166% 164 170 160 167 158% 163 159% 162% 154 160 150, 7 1, 1S | ee ee a 
213, oes at ga" 33 Sal SEA ST, Ste 62 6K GAM G1 5% GO EBT GAY SB 50% 
27% 28% 27 28 25 28 244% 27% 2538 27 2442 26% 2334 2 23)2 24% 22'2 2434 2 
90 92 89 93 89% YY, 8944 40 89% 893% 85 89% - ~ 9 2 0 78 - ee a 
41 4634 42 47 99% 43 3642 40% 38 40% ae 40%3 6°%4 3%, 37 5 b 93% sv 
104% 105 103% 105% 104 106 Es : a ae ae ne we =m 94 100 Ys 90 92 20 a 
163, 21 182 205, 17 19% 17% 18% 18 19% 18% 20% “ak 3M ek hn Se ee 34% 
37% 41 35% 39% 33% 37% 33% 3434 33% 36% 34% 37% 34% 37% 34%2 38% 32¥ 65% lig 

3% 4%, 3%%4 4i2 35% 4's 3a 3% 33% 334 33% 35% 3M ee > a P hi Eo, ae ents aly 
35% 393% 36% 395, 35 37 363%, 39% 38% 42% 40% 44 395% Ve 38 Ye 2 Vg 4 40 y 
a tbe 33-34 32%_ 33% 
ts i 1% mens mapas 9 ates ei : e, <n = onthe 185 amar 1.33 . 7 Vy, 13% 11 1? 
14% 173% 16 173% 14 16%% 14% 14% 14% 16% 155%, 16% 14%% 16% 12 147% 11 4 ai 
225% 253% 23% 255% 22%, 243% 21% 23% 2: 26% 24% 27% 26% 29% 26% 31% 28% i. a <i 
49% 4914 47 481, 47%— 44914 46% 4 » 4754 48 47 52! 47 ive 47 Seis 47 i saie ah a8 
454 43% 46% 4842 46 4812 45 45% 45 481, 48 52% 50% 52% 5042 S4'2 50 V2 8 
os > ~ z 4 393, 
44% 46% 43 49% 48 51% 48% 52% 51% 57% 54% 59% 51% 57% 50% 57% 84 = 9 Se 
32 36% 33 36% 31 ~« 36 28 48632 =. 2a. OA Oe: Oe SE ea 25% 28% 27% 32% 
. 4 ° « <é i 
95 pe 4 ~~ an F i as , 5, > 3/, 6Y, T%, 534 TV, 
1134 125% 11 11% 9% 11 8% 10 8 95% 8% 9% 7 8% 7 he - ; y, 
9a5 . 9Q5 , 9° € € , Ry ais 993 4% y 31 32) 995 31% 
29%% 30% 295% 30% 28% 30% 27% 29 28 29% 29 31% 28% = 2 ee. a a 
7 331%. 253, ” , , 293; , 5/ 25; 2° 243, 317; 27; 321 32% 321, 33% 
3342 34% 33%. 35% 33 33% 32% 33% 32% 33% 32% 33% 32 Ya 34% 31 8 32 8 324 32% Fs 
95 97 94- 95% 93 97 92% 94 Be Be a Ss A a ee ei Cae”. Sracrcanee 
ea, akiz 2h Ye 23% 20% 22% 20% 21% 20% 21% 20% 21% 2 ae te 71% 75 7071" 
P3534 84'4 814, 8414 $2 83 82 83% 8234 84534 81 83 19% 73 Ve i4 fa) i1 8 y - pe 
Sa : bie i 70! .: 70 40 68" 68 "2 662 71 64 , oF 64" : 65 99 b | 247 aad oes a 25% 
23%2 25%2 23%4 26 23 257% 23 24% 2242 29% oe oee.. tee oe 16%. 175% 16% 17% 15% 1634 
16%s 20 17'2 19% 17% 18% 16% 18 17 175% 16% 19 17% 18% 16%2 17% m6 6€o-.0.!lUl 
69%, 79 F334 8444 &b3 93 Ve 8242 92 GS0M% 95 BS 48 Se G24 OU 74 Ble B74 . 
39 431 38% 41% 28% 49 49% 49% 42% 46% 43% 45% 44% 46 45% 52% 5194 57% 547% 59% 
a - 3 } 3/, \/, u% 9 14% 12" 133% lhe lo*e ki ta 26"% 11% 13% 10'2 12% 
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STOCKS January 
Lew. Nigh: low Mh lew i ae Ma 
- Low High Low may June 
Gardner-Denver Co--- : — Low High Low High L tae i Anges September October ‘ 
sth ae eager ne cage aN 5 46 50 ow High Low High Low High Low High November Decembe 
pg ee i ee 7% 56 5434 60 “kh oe : g Low: Sigh Law Bich 
ar Wood Industries Inc_-_.-_----- 38 413 | wee bts rg Ye = 57 66 57%, 624. cs Hat 
Seng Bagging A 2 are 2 38 41% 30% 42% «42, ATH «43 at hae Me 62% 62 70% 69 74% Gl, 75% 7 
General Acceptance ——, eS 50 31 35 Pe we (Bee : 63. = 43%— 47% 44 463% 4536 7 34% 36" vut4 So # 31 37% Pe -- om 
a a Amer Industries____.__-__- : 14% 15% 147; ig 3234 35 Sg walk ms 8 7 85; 7% goby chee aan 48% 527% 49 13 ear Te 39 43 
conv fer ae ew et a te a a oes 8 38 15! 3 3 z 334 1%, ‘ 3 ss a 77 om bes le ¥, . 
Ra nen ae C8 te of du oly oe ot gt obw ot oR go ha ee 
— - ms ‘ : 2 § 3 =: < S . 2 “ 3 3 a TE 7 
Guia ee pin ADA os Dt 26% 2534 27% aad 2 “ = ‘30m 15%3 16%2 14% 16 15 15% 15 7 > 34 35 . 
xerican Transport Corp_: 106 “ Msp 2634 295 2 ‘ a -- 18 14% 
Rights ____- rslahcreae 2a Corp.2.50 66 701 me gH 106 10634 an ‘> Feat 28% 26% 28 56% 29 : = -- a 4%, ‘ie 
Ree te pire ‘4 6712 70% 63 aii 105 104 105% pong arget- 28 29% 275% 287 on o.~ On ~ = ee, 50. 
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Ered series. .-------- 991 7 , é . ‘ 814 4 ; 4y << ei 39 j 
Miami prefe d series________ 100 ab 102 52% 18.%e 197, 49% 03 : 10834 BB% 32% 3 ‘a 24% 26 942° 40 
eons eee cmp yl ess -=-100 - aece 107 99% 10 5034. 55 Ya 18" 5412 834-112 88 S v2 26 =- 39 
~sertes==--2----—- : 1% 5} fe 20% 503: i 89 32 34: 26 4 
Mid Bopper Go-==——-—->------ 100 Ye 9812 (105 /2 PY 3 541% 64! 42 “B6- 12% 83° 34% PP en ae. 0 
saidinnd Baterprises aa 96. 98% 9814 “abet —* powr Bate. 1 85% 60% 54% . AOE. 2 26:4 23% 5a: 38% 40 re 
8% 1 teel P s Inc aS 47% = 9815 97 1 9 2 98 60% “7 21% 5734 3 1 84 " 2934.3 @ 211 -- 3734 
st pref ses ‘Ine————-------- 10 4 52 vg 9645 97% - 02%, 105 96 57% ot en 05% 1F 84:4 31% He 25 ih Ma 
erred 2 ae 5 30% 33 49%. .55 Gra 9634 93 r4 102 97% .- = 9%, 21% 54% o% .1 84% * 28% 22%, 23 
atte one ya. . 55% 106 “7% 95 ' 104 7 97 56% 1 5634 05. 10 4 80% 31%, 23, 23% 
eT 5. 41% 46 30'2 5% 52 106 aaa 10 99% Ya 63% 8% 201% 533% Bi, 1 84 291 ve 
----- 100 1 1 Vo 46 Be: 32% Vg 591 107% “=< 95 95 2 10 2 94 52! 2 18%, 54% 02 108 1% aii 32% 
35% ae om eee +: 108% 1 95 a, ~ S 97 v2 59% ae eee 1 79 
Midw 142 1 O% 447% > 42 1% a 57 o 1 92 95 103 92 : 52 173 53 01% 106 
36 ¥ e2 im 28% 50 08 9 94 94! 59% Ve 2 50 
be ang gow v2 139%, 42% 47 asl + Ys BS% 3 94 100% a 548 1% 5734 
47 59 rs 5g) 524 92 4 102% 8912 7 6 191 734 
Minn als & Een po “%, 135% 13 45 60 28! 291 481% -50 10 9214 93 ~ lg > 98 93 1 Ove 21% 
wae f 9% , : 4 ‘ 538! Mey 
sine at es & mical.Corp of At 8% 1361 46% Ge 63% 28% 50% i 106% an 4 89 100%%4 88%, 91% 4 61% 
Minn StP & St Loui p of Amer—-1 va 139 40. 4544 54's 30 8% 5516 103% 104 ; 91 9714 99 — 90 ° 
ea SS M Ss Ry ae 2 31 136 5 44 Vy, 6435/4 29% V2 2 104 -- 893 99 92! 
esereue-e oe aig = 31% 341% V2 139 4034 A 60 4 303% 54% 605 102 aa 934° °90 100% 1 2 80 
Minnesota tite eogeeit  ReRe eee a% 363 29 ¥ 136% 42% 64% 287 0% 5 102‘ 104 83 - 1 91 
esot erti l Reg Cc . ER SN, * 1% 2 8 303 ig /2 141 42% 4 5 8 31% 4 6 Pony 104 - 01 
New a Minin e pref O__ 17 3% 4 315% 133 44% 8% 6: a 267 1%% ps 104 ~~ 84 102% 
frie g & erred ---1.50 1 213 1%. 36 Yo 1 42 ¥ 62 Ye 29: 50 104 _= 
See aia Bb 68H a1 2244 32% 35% 33% 38 3) 136 140 58” 67" 21, 88 a 14 
‘és tae eee EOS bhai rt .. ee% | 6s 2%, 21% Pe ye ot a” oa 3 29% 28%, ae ae 
50 1 a---=2--222nHH==--- “* 112 112! 8 183 1% 2 27% 7% 139! 432 6 4 30% 
$530 ist preferred ——m————— 2 2% 115 66% , ° 3 22% @ 33" 34M% Ya “133%2 46 0% Ya 28% 53% 
Minn 0 2nd eT * 102 - 105% 1 ‘ 114 78% 8 1%, 215 oe 72 27 38 anti “73 43%, 68 y 31 
esot eetarred.——-----—------1 1 2% 103 fe 120 73 ‘Sar ae 23° 7 38% 36 6 asaie 47 40 
elie & O ed -------------10 21% 3% : 120% 1 115 ¥ 78 BY, 2242 21° 29%, 2 38% 3242 1 41 67% 
Minnesota” ferred ———————---—-—- ae (a hi 102% 104 = 10 a ae 70 2 , oe. ee 4 % 34 34% M4 453 
oo? Cinerlbdacsliaart : 36 76 1834 2 le . 233 329 4 126 Va 
Minnesota Power & 1 aper Co --25 Ye, 88 21! 103-104 142°; 114% 117 18% 20% 33, 25% ~ 135} 
€ Power & Light --- 29 ¥4 23 Ve 1041; Ye “13 2 117 70! /4 : 25! 5%; 34% va 
bale Maid Soro Ay mame ais 33 B04 4084 Gove ‘gals tn'* "aa 130% sit 136 Coe a1 18% it 30s5 3% 388 
seat a EIN EOE, Ae 663 % 27 84 17 : 1022 15 \a 5 1393 126! ' 19%— 21 2334 36% saan 35 
euiien ti ames en 28 =e 71", 2 ay 77 205% 4 104 6814 Ya 2 140 78%%4 19 25 : 3134 33 
ee es $s 303% a' aa om 29% aN 17 75 -- 12: 86 ¥. mens 2 21%. 35%. 
Mea: 16% 3 . —_ 4 24% 2 om 19 102 aa a: 31, oe 2 2: 203% » 27 ‘ 
- we aye 19 26! 261; 35 ss sachies 27 77 a hy avi a Bt ‘4% = 2 132 73% 84 V7 aoae 21% 30% =i 35 Ya 
issio 38h, loss ly 29% 37 —— 23% 27 79 la «16% 03 V4 58% 74 ) ae 79 72 v4 193 29% 
Missi n Dev 8%, 41%, 14\ y/2 , 42! -- 223 85 53%, 18 101! (2/2 . - 718 19 4 22% 
ry rete by © repent 1% 40% 16 "4 rots: 29% 3454 4 ‘3 4 24% 84% 86% 151% 1% oe 70% 6 i -~ 872 184 20% 
isourl-Reansas Fuel = 26 Se 4 48% a 4 15% 262% 414 341 res 23 42 253, 85 2 16% ret 108 6134 aa%y ae ae 83} 87 
Miss SE ttc ER 5 29% 49% 13" 1415 26 36% 35 ris 22 - bi 1814 16 98%4 100% 63% 71% ad sl 
Missouri Pac RR 8% oe “7730 3138 34% 30%, 49% 41 .: ee mo Se ar eres 321, 23 tient amt 100" 62% 6 
uri Hes A_—-__---_---10 ; sg 30 3% 5M 2 36 ~~ on TS ot 76 aes 1 2%2 37 
a Mohasco “Industrie ond pta_—---109 tie its, 14 32%, 30% 4 a ae a ae 36, 30% 33, 7 74 BOM Ba 93° 95. 
i My ustri rn Fe a 100 “4 8 14! 4 31%, 0% % 473 127 93% " 363% - 2% 22 2 % 1 
4.20% prefer es In se 99% 134 42 2 16 1% § 35% 735 ee 26a ; 8 32 25 ¥ 81 1M%, 
Moju pref red Cah. OS ey 4% 114 7554 81: 13 35. 393; 42'% “8 117 2814 ve 36 Y, ae 5%e " 84 
i he gah gmaienaae --- ai 10 1% 15 32! 9%, 863 48% . ft 26% $ > /4 - 23 
Sonn! Co In ed al 5 ie 1 108 72 ) 1 Lr 333 4 3914 e 40Y 3% 4 275 30% 24% 
b — Ma ee i‘ 100 7 % 11 - 98} 78 3%2 15 fe 30% 45, V4 44° 11l'4 12% 25% 35% . chs 
n chi a 71%, 75 Spe 98/2 10 70% ‘ 0%4 337 34” ” 36 od Ye 2 31% 
Close | RR clas sre aaa oe 81. 7512 _9%— 11! 37" pak, : 76% 13'2 152, 30a 39% 3 91, 41% 10% lt 253% 33% 
es be ee lass A Co___ 1.25 16 87 71% 76 n 9% rtrd le — hs 65% 15% 13 32 as; -, 405% 4034 ante 93 27 
inti: Pasamala i eee . lu Je by V/, > 5 a 4 Ly, M 
x... 2° to Chemica! a nee “aa 215% LA, tin 83 69% % Bt. 392 355 ips 65 oat 121. 35 = 40% 4 44% pre 
rll gh stock d S| eee or 21 37% 51, 18% 80 85 6534 9%. 8 4714 Ya 62 13 %2 2 36% 32% 37 8% 
Montana Dakota oo —. --25 21% ae 8 =" 294% ao 22 77 69's = 65 9M, 385_ 42 Ms 67 11 127, 221, 35 Ya 30% 
Power C tilities waann==-—- 2 41% ty 21 22 "8 24% 164 air 73 67 Te 81, 38 61% 65% 10's 1h: 3114 33 Ya 
o (The) Tee ae = m 7 42 32 tes 2414 221% tte, 16! 27 65 ora TM, 41% Poe : 6 86% a% 10% 33 Poy 35% 
ES 534 = 55 ~ , 333 215 /2 ‘ 4 294 73 /2 ! f ay , fa had 12 V. , 
vacate ¥ a 28 ce 6% 46" 239 + By 223 2312 263 16 ¥ 76\%4 6s 66% 750 40% 36! vo P Ms 914 3534 312 33% 
M + a ee et ae: ee 421% 22% 21% 227% a tee ts } Ae , gs 66 oe Pe. 358 48% 6Ots a 35% 
a ‘ ‘ ccm ve - ) yo’ ‘ 1 . ¢ 7 } 2 ‘ 55 6 c 3 Va 
pope ou 39%4 41% =% 273; 4% 495 oat, 92 8 21 vA banding 253 18% i. 76 61% Bt, nee 40% a vice 51's 11%4 
mom eid Co__- 0 43% 24% 26%: 44 tbe 223, 2215 ie bt 20 68% ie 60 8% me 8 393% ot 62% 
New I 40% 43 , 23%. 2 0% 444 211% ora) 20! 2812 pak 187 6734 a 64 Ya 38% 36% 40% 
Moore M ett ard & Co re aa 30% 35 4235 ry Hh 34} 5 4034 45%, 20 4 a + es 2415 16" i 74 69 a 10% 
orre eCorm: —------- RS TAEGN -¢ Saag ae Y, : "8 45 4 25% ~~ Z 4 397 1% iy 213 225 pe 15% 9 ba 68 oe 
EN pl Lines Ine AAS TI - = 321% 35% 343 ad 47 24% 37% a hey 43% 2 20% 20 u 23% 23%, 16%4 ne aac 
oto ne ines Ine_-----~. -- B = - % "8 as 251 55, 407% % <a/4 1 4 we -_ 158° 
Motor Products Garp 0-7 ~ai-ta - Hey 182 85% 90% 493 37% 38% 314 Bm 3AM Ye 28s BB's 38% ies 214 13 23% 
uel eel C wonannenennnann =~ 20% 2! * 19% 7 6» 95% : ie % 4 4 26! , 33% Ve 22 
Mulling eel Gangs aaecaan > ..40% 223% 9% 19% 1 , 90 ' 0% 36% 40%. 44 2:3 o 33% 16% 1 
Pret lee orp. -_-=-------~- io: : 3 % 50% 093, 26 19% 21 sat, 95% 5% 32 39% ce Be. 34 %6 8s 
M singw bas, Go_—-.-----=--—---- a 0% 33% 433 La 243 21 314 46 81's "4 355% 4 40% 22% - 347 36% 
pr ie Ling rene Goa a S 28 33% 3256 33% 46%, 28% sor — 405, 92" es i 32, 37 40% #2 223, 37% 
Murray Corp a aoe 1 iy i zi be. ate Biv, - 40s S078 20! 3a 19% pated aes 34% 38% a 424 
E) & ooo onnnannn== 5 171 7s 4 a7% ma. 2 2 ° 32 M% 6 25 97 41 4 - Ve 32! 
Bro ~ eo perrenee 1 Vv, 18 ne 36 2% 35%: 40% : 2134 21% 1% 445 , 2% 37} 
yeriea__-2--2----2 43% 17 383, 28% -303% 34 46% 1% 244, 20% 45% =) -- i” =63 
Soi pa a 10 36! 45'4 177% —- 4 36 4 30% 35! 41! 4% ° 7% 21 41 - ‘i 31 3° 
-------= . iy 4 42! 8 17 -- 3 25° et 46 Qld. 5 20 \ 43 == 2 33% 
a Bo Bt sins Adm Aa mea 25% 20% 36 38 43% 4644 20% die 36." ai | Siar 
2 Wy 4 or ‘ m 74 173, zs /8 2 8 oat 423 Xs >. 2 385 ie - -. 33% 
9% 415 43% ‘ ak 34% 241 3854 . 44% 20% 21 38% 41% ta 3% 
438 s ve 45% 16% 37 28% 36 4'2 a 622 20. 21% 39% 4 
50 3842 4 e -42%2 17 35% BY 3855 42 \ pa 21% 9% 43: ; = 
2%, -- Ye. % 4 4 19% : 33 
an Bee os 1514 16% 15% ae a es 6 ABN an ai gate 3 40% 
4 , 43%, 34 ss 4 OA: q > ‘2 g 2: 
a, HE BE Be Bye ooh Ea St Be iia 
. 33, 5.42 16% ae v4 pote 24: % 4! 37% v2 
a ae 80. 41 iv, 15% 159 S24 34M, 21% Leng ara eee 
Sane 37 16% Fae i on oh 
a 43% 37 40 41% 5 is? y 32% 
; a7 29% 32, 384, 4 + 14% 15 
44 mo 30 1%5 Me JS 
48 3% 32% 3634 38 * 
43% 45 29%: “ 
. 3 3134 
44% 
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1956 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1956 
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tember October November December 
July August pe Low High Low Hig! 
oe ph mags: teh —< aon Lo aish Low "High Low High Low High Low High Low High Lo g gh 
STOCKS Low High Low High Low High Low High ow & 
Y% 136 139% 128% 135 120 130 120 124! 
; , , , y 135 | 145 140 8143 137 143 Y2 a " i 17 18 \ 167 18 
Nashville Chat & St Louis Ry Co__.100 118 126% 119 124 125% 140% 132% 197% et gre 1754 18% 18% 22 19% 2142 17% 21% 5m ear 7" - i 903, 
TO SOR site wn igi tle BF 5 oa 19% 20% 17%. 21 17% #19 i 1 4 82 M14 81 71% 76 oe ee - Gy 
« ’ ; : 3 6 143% 72 78% 68 77 6814 74 7 ; ; Ye 24 261 24% 26%, 24% 27 2542 285, 
National Acme Co Serene st ev ncaa on sor an aeneeh tenes 1 62 67% 63 66%4 66 a a 273, 2554 28% 2534 29% 26% 28% 26 27 ds ya 11% 14 ll 123% 11 $35; 
National Airlines Inmc__-~---.~.---~~-- Ll 23% 2542 2300 25%— = =——23% 5 ys 15% «412% 14% 12 13% 12% 14% 12% 13% 13% 15% 38. 40% 39% @1% 3614 413, 
National Automotive Fibres Inc. ~~ 1 14% 16 14% 15% 15 16% : “4 42 a 35% 41% 35% 393%, 3758 39% 38 38% 338% 41 < be og 
National Aviation Corp ....--...._ 5 - 37% -40 3744 40 3842 40% 9 a 2 23% oe wet | a waa eea ea ee SAM 36 35 37% 345% 37% 
Mignhts ..-.....----.---------.--_._ pe oes pana i Pha ey, 273, 201/ s 37%%4 39 375% 38% 68 4% Gael a ly ye 1; 150 1563 
National Biscuit Co_-_----------~ 10 138% 50% 37% 139% 31% S04 37% 1384 BT Poy. sores 1m 189 Aves 167 175.160 267, 186% 165, 150, 15812 180. 1562, 
SI MOUIIOE 6 sisi oi teers 100 174% 179 176 17844 «(172% ITI% == 165 14% 11% 13% 113% 82% 11% 13% 12% 15% 13% 14% “eg oF 48y, 55 4815 53 
National Can Cer. ..........2..- 10 12% 14 12% 13 12% 13% 12% 45.43% «50% 460 46% 56 52% «59 5012 58% 47 545, 46% 92, ‘a By . 
National Cash Register Co ___...~- 5 35 37% 34% 39 39 43% 41%4 2 : Se ‘ i 337; 31% 233 20% 215% 20% 21% 20%, 21 
BigHts  —— nnn ens oO si = oop eg = — 54% 23 26 ¥ 22% 24% 22% 23%  i.22 Ye 21% 23% 1 at = " 
National City Lines Inc______--__--__ 1 24 24% 22% 245% 20% 22% 20 a <4 33% 31. 35% 33% 37% 31% 373 33% 35%. 31%, 35 _ = : 
National Container Corp_______-__--_ 1 19% 22% 20% 34% 34% an 26% $343, 50 Ya 62 56% 61 59% 65% 57 6442 a 62% = a po 323% R1%e 33% 
$1.25 convertible preferred__.__.__ 7 oa ry _" 7 V4 -aa ease 33% 9 4 2434 29% 2434 285% 27 3034 28 V2 33% Le, , eS 4 4 a sei. 40 361, 38). 
National Cylinder Gas Co__--__.___-- 2 *8 4 we Abbr ‘ ; 7 37% 40 391% 423% 3942 5 toa a) ; “ = 13%, 293 
es note so! Dilley api gf Seg paar Swe ctee’ + gouraeeee gear 40" sere eee tlw 23%e 22% 25% 23% 24% 2244 -24% 22% ee : 2370 o4%, 2732-25 %e 263, 
National Department Stores Corp___-—- 5 21% 23% 22% 28% 21% 33% 23. 263, 24% 27° 23% 25% 25% 26% 25% 27% 26% a6 7 20% 100! 95% 100% 9234 97 
National Distillers Products Corp _--- * 21% 23 20% 22% 21° 24% 1001. 9742 98% Sina Soa Bove Atul 99%4 101}, 98%2 10042 97% V2 y 
4%% preferred series of 1951___-100 984%, 99% 9734 99 9734 100% 98 2 v2 y 
, p , , ! 2 19 19% 19% 20 18% 19%, 
é ‘ 5, % Y 19% 18% 19% 19 20% 19% 20! 
National Fuel Gas Co...........--. 10 19'% 20% 193% 20% 20 21% 19% 20% wea ae 18% 276 > ie P wie a Re —< A 43 48%; 33 441 37% 41" 
Rights —~.~-~--.-----~------------- ‘ns ae Sees ean a ae Seles: wee RA 617: 531% 617 52 56 53% 57'2 52 53 48% : 
Natiegal Gopeum -Co_.- 2. ts 1 45% 51% 45'2 51% 50% 58 57 61% 8 S3% si 5 Feet oer ‘hie a He eer ee ie a oe = m4 
Rights ~-_~-~-- Pate ARBs 58 Rae nai nal 3/, R1 1 y2 1 10434 101 104 101% 105 102 103%2 102 103 '2 100%4 102'% 100%% 101 ‘ 100% 112 106% 115 107 112 
Ot00 combertinie preferred. ; 17642 "85% “7654 "8312 32" 94%, 93 100 91 105 95 103% 103% 122% 114% 12342 103% 117% oan 166 154% 160% 154 159 
NO Se enn 2 i+ “8 </4 4 Vv Vv 170 171 163 17142 162 ) ) rb Y 7 
i 7 SANs, 10h se. 2. AR en 0 135 138 132. 136 132 137 
7% preferred A_._..-__~- nt eee 100 176 179 17 179 173 ates 150 139 146 144 147 142% 147 141 146 136 14 : ‘, Sez 123% 133% 
G% ~pretamwed B..--.2.:---.25:- 100 148% 150'%2 149 151 149% 153138 ; - * 3 oY, 12% 14% 12% 14% 12 13 12% 127 Ma 8 
Nationa! Linen Service Corp__--...---1 115% 12% 12% 12% i3'4 13% 12% * H te othe rei = ‘ a a5 41%, 465, 42 46%. 41% 48% 42 45° ee . 2 yg 
National Malleable & Steel Cast Co_1 cau we ce ttn ii 8 - (4 pti 19% 18% 19%, 17% 18% 17%, 19% 19% 19%,  18%4 20 1s 19% 18% > os oy 
National Shares Corp.______-__--_--. (2 v2 28 2 By : ; : 5, VY 70 67% 76 72 174, 6812 151% 2'2 v4 
National Steel Corp___- “Fo 64 7134 66% OOM - 06% 15% ge ance = cae eae 37% 35% 36% 36% 39 3334 3834 33% 3 36% 33% 37 
National Sugar Refining Co (The )____* 3642 37% 35% 3678 3544 36% 2 ‘ ne “2 ne eae ly 34 anne os, aa = aot 564 
Rights ___._.- = st he % ee inca pag os e2 773, 34 793 70le 80338 7434 7934 7634 82 6%8 d2 2 , ; 
National Supply Co (The) common__10 4734 51% 48% 55} 54M 64% 62% ate oe ae a 4 63% sani, ps a 99 99 100 977 100 993, 100 100 100 tees omy 
4%2% cumulative preferred_____-_~_ 100 10014 100'%2 100% 10142 99% 101% 98 Aes hy a 40%; 423 40% 415% 39% 41% 37% 41 38 401 37% 40 36 37% 
Meteo! “Tee Co . 546 ..55---.-4.-. 5 44% 48 “4 «6 44% 462 ~§ 40% 44% 40% 44% a Bhe 7% BM 1%, «=8Ys 1% 8% 7 734 7%, 8% 7M tn 
National Theatres Inc__.___----~--~- 1 BY, 9 8 8% 8 8% 8 9% 7% 8% 7 ” ee Legh Des 11% 123 11 12 10% 11% 
National U. S. Radiator__..______--- 1 he ie aS sate oe as ee sae oe Jains eee be ee on. 
, , , , , Y f \,. 14, 
, , , , \, 4% 15% 14%4 15% 13% 15% 13% 14% 13% 14% 13% 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co __--_~-- 1 13 13% 12% 13% 13% 17 . 14% 16% 12% 15 14% og <7 : 8 +o 6% si $7, 6% 7 534 614 5% 65 
q 4 1 6 7 634 73% 7 8%, 634 75% 642 7 55% ed 8 ; n4, ue 14% 14% 14% 14% 14 14% 
=, ll epee ior manana ea as “War bape 45° 8 14% 14% 14% 14% 13% 14% 14 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14%2 15 asl ae ae 13%. 14% 
wae iis 3c ee Ling in PEC A ae 164% 1634 1638 16% 16°4 17% 16% 17% 15%4 16% 15% 15%4 aaae ae Ate, 5 - fs a ba 351% 32 Ve 34 3134 33 
a, ee a eee ee ee ee or oes ‘ / 24 “% 3 LY L va ‘ P /2 7 . 
Newberry Co (J J)__---------------- 4 334 347% 4..6USS 33" 3442 + i md -- ° td aie = ~ 921, 88 8915 91 93 83 91% % 84 75 80 
eee eee ee. ee ey ee eee | SE eae ae eA ea Se eK th 4. tem. ee 2 ee 27 
New England Electric System_________ 1 16% 17% 16% 17% #17 175% 16%2 17% x Ky ‘2 . ’ ae ex = a: i = 53 = ai 
Rights --—~-—-—~—-—_~-—__-___.~--~-- as == a an aT V4 ; 93% 94 94 94'% 89 92 89 89 87 87 
N J Power & Light Co 4% pid * ike Boe, PR ot eR RE aie tathe gael B+ ate 1114s 105 116% 107% 122% 102 113% 96 109% 99 108% 100 109% 
Newmont Mining Corp___-___~_- oink: ee we Ok! ee ee ee “19. | (17%e 20% «19% 223% 24% 220%, 24%, «= 20% 23 19% 23% 19% 21% 19% 20% 
Newport Industries Inc____________- 1 16% 185% 16 17% 16% 19% 17% . ie = tr 3. 8. aie 780 74 ce 72 72 74 88 88 100% 100% 102 
eS ee, eee aan tee, BO PO Oi eee Dee eee Bea ee <> ae eam ee 55% 60% 60% 68%, 61% 74% 73% 87% 77%. 83 
Newport News Ship & Dry Dock Co..1 55% 62% 58 61% 56% 62%, 5234 59% ae Same seat eee) SS. ae fae en eee ee ee 23% 26% 23% 26% 
New York Air Brake Co___-________ 282 31% 272 30% (30 31% (30% 33% (28% a aga 38 BT 40% 38% 40 3554 391% 36% 41% 32% 393%, 32% 36% 
New York Central RR Co_______.___. * 38% 47% 39% 44% 4242 pots 7 4 ore Po aie eae aa + i. _ pact 
” ; 3 y KY l Ls 3 Ya ~ “8 -—— -- oe eae -- wees no -— oe a 2 237 7 
re ee ae ee. eS Oe ee ee 29. 33% 28% 30 2814 313 27% 31% 26% 29% 27 23% vil 29% _ aisodigg 
N Y¥ City Omnibus ee 10 27} 29% 27% 302 27a 29%2 26% 27% 26% 32% -- -- te o-= a ie — = — Or vag 
4d 83% 
f 7 80 79 8042 78% 81 76 7834 76% 77 76% 85 } 
New Bask Beek... ss em 87" 89 86 8=—_ «88 83 887 77% 85 7 . , vr a = : 1 268% ee oR ae 
5% non-cumulative preferred_____- * a _ — Fa => rt ood peed - —_ 105 =—:11054 —s = 106% 106% — 2 — 2 epi = 2 ‘a2 me a 
New York & Harlem RR Co ____~__--_ 50 : : 3 n= , a x Sac, . ine 16% 18 14% 167; "s 13 15 
N Y New Haven & Hart RR Co_____- * °23% 30. 22 26% «= 21% 24% 200 22% = 20% 22% = 19 20% ye og y hy ’ a 383, 42 367%, 405, 34% 39%: 32%, 36% 
Preferred 5% series A___.....__- 100 52% 6434 50 5S74e 864552 «5254 a7. (8 6% 47% 40%s want pod ”  S0% 20 21 20 23 29 281: 25 58 4215 53 
New York Shipbuilding____ ECS 1 20% 2154 2000 «21 20'8 22 19°4 +49 19%2 20% 19 svar - aate 37 39% 37 33% 36% 38 34> 375% 34% 3654 
N Y¥ State Elec & Gas Corp com___- -* 37% 39% 37% 387 38338 39%4 37% 39% 37% 38 37 Ling, r+ 37 . 36 8734 86 86 83 84 75% 83 15% 77% 
$3.75 cumulative preferred_______ 100=—s 9:1 92 92'2 93! 91 94 89'2 92 86 892 85%. 8742 a baste d 
r ; * 3 3/ 1S V 1, 9 1% 2834 31% 28% 30% 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp com.---° 32 33% 32% 34% 33 34% 32% 33% 32 33% 28% 32% = 7 8 ig es = Py = = .- Sa a oe 
3.40% preferred series_._._....____100 85 85 84 852 84 84% 79 843, B0'%% 63% 78 82 ta aaa pn 2 os 4 -. a: 78 pi 73 78 73 75 
3.60% preferred series___..._..._.100 88 90% 89'2 91 B88'2 90 83 88"2 84 Sv%e s0* tes — 21 4 4 co% > #4 a8 82%» 85% 81 87 73 RS Vs 
3.90% preferred series__.....__..100 94% 98% 95 972 . 954 98 9354 95%2 91 = 2 ag pega «+N oa men a 25% 7 a na = 82 86 
4.10% preferred series_._......._._.100 102% 103 102% 103 10074 103 100 §=100%% 9s 8699 2 ? 2 ~ oo 2 * rr = 7” % 21 
Niagara Share Corp 5 18% 21% =: 18%4 19% = 194 20% = 20%. 21ye «18% «21% 18% 19% 19% 20% 20% 22% 19% 20% 18% 21% 19% =o "3 
mY Gael aoe ea eck moons ty, 3 TY, 3 Y ¢ ‘ : 
Nopco Chemical Co___.....--__...--.2 33% 42% 36 393 37% 41% 37% 43 38. 4272 3TYe 38% = 37% 40% em Be le ky Ae ane + Si nl +29 70% 
Norfolk & Western Ry Co__________. 25 60% 64 61 6412 64%, 67% 65% 70 61%3 71% 63 aot SOs Same 24% aoa “te ~ 9 a3 aah eee oat 23%, 24% 
Adjustment preferred ~........-.25- 25% 25% 25% 26% 25% 25% 25% 2534 25 2542 25 25%4 9-25 25%4 “2 v4 18 8 
“Y , 71 3, 5, 3, 93 2, 94% 0% 95% 81% 907 87 9135 88% 952 sees Nak a te a a ee 
— American Aviation Inc__._. __ : 77a 8834 7858 853% 82% 86% 81 2% 8 " 4 2 pes 2 og 8 : ois ask 48 46% 40% 35%. 43% 13% 44% 38% 43% 
w¢ i ‘ . ee si apes i a 3 ia ate ‘4 er Pe 
Rights dont " a se 3 7 , ? -- . : : : - oe + é -— ‘ < a 1% 2 
Northeast Capital Corp......_.-.--__1 16% 17 16% 185% 18 19% 19 23% 19% 23% 19% 22% 22% a¢’ zai ae a _ —s =" ti i ng = ° 
Northern Central Ry Co __--..-.....50 86 88 eee oe 872 81 §@ 85% . 80 84'2 o1 84 i 8 : ae o8 4a ‘ ans act 432 as% 50 47% 50 
Northern Natural Gas Co_- ---10 42% 45 AE Re RN UR RS ERI ES 9 RR RR ao 107% 106 107 106 108 
Wate. MONITOE. oo as 100 108% 110% 108% 110% 109 110% 106%4 10812 108 Ya 730% 10842 111 108 8110 106%4 1 } q i 
sifie My Co..s...--.....29 1% 759 72% 7742 16% 903 84% 8914 84 a : —e = ~~ -- ~= ees ~~ -- -- ss -- — 
wy iene ceanapalines eae See. aye Neto 5 ae “ = ‘ i si : tie" au. ? 424 45 ? 3654 43% 36% 42°34 405, 425% 38% 43% 2634 40% 35% 39% 36% 39% 38 40% 
- > 3 } ~ ~1/ , "71 7S os y, 
Northern Star<-s Power Co (Minn)____5 16% 17% 17% 18 17¥a 18 17% 173% 16% 17% 16% 17% 17% 18 173 18% 167, 18 16% 17% 17% 175% 16% 17% 
Common rights__- : ; : ma fie te J wl oar “ : iy ~ = = —— --., ; ee oe? Se 
Cumulative preferred $3.60 ser___100 87% 89 88 91 8734 9034 832 88 832 86 8434 861% 83 = 79" 8% 78 81% 7 V2 80'2 741 w% aa” ae 4 
Preferred $4.10 series ~motmenee-- 102% 809 100 =102 100 101% 98 10014 96 93 95 98 94 96 94% peat 2 92 9414 89 95 85 = Ns as 
Preferred $4.08 series____ ...100 101 101% 10034 101 99'2 100 Wx : 97% 99 95 95 93 36 pod o 3 aa 9411 91% 923 = p* . 87% 
Preferred $4.11 series___....__....100 1014 1025, 102 10242 99%— 10214 96 10034 95 42 A gs rity aoae ott * 2 92 941% 91% 92% co 92 4 
$4.16 preierred serics ..-100 sah as bias j it ee 97 2 9% 98'2 2 97 are ee 3 “ . 
Northrop San t_........- 2 1 aa% 29% 24% 28 24% 28% 23% 25% #22 2534 21% 23%, 21% 23% j 22 24% 22% 24% 22 25’ 23% 25% 24 yy 
Northwest Airlines Inc_ cen tidiiih ial 165 19% 1644 18 174 19 1642 18%, 15 17% 15*e 1742 15% 17 153 17 14% 163% 14. | 15% 16 16 15 ae 
4.6% cumulative preferred_ navaincties iene 25 2812 24% 2634 26 28 25 27 22% 26% 22% 26 23% 25% 23 \%4 25! 4 22 241%, 20'2 22° 4 21% 23% 22% 57 8 
Norwich Pharmacal Co... ________ 2.50 4758 62% 49% 52% 4934 60% 55% 62 52% 6034 5l42 60 58 633 54% 6044 52% 57% 49 55 5442 58 53 Ys 
Ohio Edison Co common__.-__--.___ 12 49% 515% 5042 53% 52% 54% 52 54% 51%. 53% 51% 52% 525, 55% 52%, 58% 4934 334 491%, 534 50% 52% 49 R14 
eee aa ear ao 100 107% 11014 10744 1084, 106 108°, 102 1063, 102% 105 103% 105 10442 106 10342 105 101144 1031, 97 104'4 93'2 97 90% 3 
3:90% .preferred ..____..._______ 100 97% 100 96142 99 95\%4 98 93% 955, 92 95 92% 94 89% 92% 91% 93 86%, 93 83%4 88 80'2 84% 78 #32 
ie POOITOE citi meecncamnn 100 109%, 110 eas aes 107 108 105% 107 106 106'2 106% 106%4 106 1072 102 106 103%2 105 101 10344 100% 101% 95 99% 
4.44% preferred __-_- innate. asm 20 108%4 109'2 107 107 10542 10642 105%4 106 ‘ 104% 105%4 100 104 100° 100%% 100 100 98 98 9212 36 
Ohio Match Co (The) common 5 Ee ae a ae pe . 16%8 17's 16% 23 1853 21% 18%, 20 17% 19 16% 17% 155, 17% 
5% preferred series A 100 ; ae ‘igi 3 ey 88 91 ae 99 85 88% 85% 87 843%, 871, 85 88 83'2 86) 
One eel Oa: (THe es ot a a 7354 36% 34% 375% 365s, 45 41% 47% 39'2 44% 38% 41% 387 42'2 3834 43%4 38°s 4134 36% 387, 37 45 41% 45s 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co com___10 34% 36% 3542 3654 3574 37% 35%8 38 365% 38% 3642 40% 397 43 39 4154 38%, 42 3654 38% 36% 3734 37% 38% 
Common rights Diecast bili tikanentnen lc tivasvaehiia ; ; * Be = a : ets : , { : Z a : es =e a 
4% cumulative preferred__.._______ 20 19% 195, 19 19% 19% 19% 18% 19% 18% 19% 19 19% 19 19% 18% 19% 1842 19% 175, 18% 17% 18 : 17% 18% 
4.24% preferred series_._...___.__ 100 101% 101%, 101% 103 101% 103 997%, 100%4 972 100% 99 104 102% 103 102. 102 : 98% 100 9842 98% “ee 
Oklahoma Natura! Gas___._______ 7. MH 23% 25% 2354 245, 24 273% 26 7 . 25% 265% 258 27 2h% P9% 275%, 228% 2612 28% 2642 28%, 265, 27 26 a 07, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp________ 51% 55% 51% 55% 54% 60%, 56%4 61% 52% 57% 52% 55% 53% 60% 55% 62% 52% 585, 51% 55% 48 54 43 M4 5 “, } 
4.25% conv pfd series of 1951-100 114 11842 114% 118 1182 127 121 128 114 121 115% 118 rns See 126*4 118 130% 114 122 112% 116% 105 115% 106%%4 "2% ' 
Clipart Serenreen Ge 1 1534 17% 125, «16% 12% 13% 11% 12% 11 12% 11% 12% 12 1434 12% 14% 115, 12% 11% 12 11% 123% 11% 2" 
42% convertible preferred_______ 100 103 107 '2 94 104 8942 96 8942 92 87% g1} Bora Su 87 96 42 89 93% 85% 90 82% 8514 81354 85 8034 82% 
NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. | 
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aa ss ) ‘4 1 q 73 det : 4 <- ow 
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4% roduct 2 97% 51%4 i3"4 81 75% 85 16% 90 — uate 6334 46) ie 
Pacifi culn co s Inc c 4 100}: euhe aa ae 754 as Pr 16% 84 me 3 46 ¥% et & 
P cA mv p. omm . 43% + 47° -s 70 ‘ =9 “i 16% 86% 77 2% 0'2 44% 
ere se ge aa Pisherte rors ” 100%. 44% «4 8042 ao 801 dis 16% 77 69 Hing 
Yo ast ferred _2———-----10 ° a 49 y - 33% 7: 2 nme BE 8 163 821 a i939 %s 
Be nl erles ‘Ine. 33% 37% ite 348 | 83 a3 Gis 73 hem 
«i ae ‘eux ) - d 
acific fea & | ~-~---- i... ----5 10. 118 3 100? 50! 10-1058 62" 66, 59 = 163% F 
P Rights phe Electts i. re are 10 unt 365 eae? an yr 4 10255 an, @ 702 16% 
acific Light ‘orp -————-------- 100 0% : ¥ “% 117. 333 97% 1 5 Ma 5, 106 ar Siu 68 
panels Lighting C eS 5 Te 93 i 333% 4 01 40 66 N ; 69 3, 
c ing tie Co_——---__-- 10 ae 9 7 og 10%; 112 0”, as 1 437 99 ) : 4 
Pacific to @: See RSE 25 2854 — = 2354 10 126 37 95 v2 9814 41% 10512 61M = 
Rights ‘elephon Corp----------------* 488 23% 2535 213 10% 117 42° 2 90 44)2 98 Le 10 19 
ite, proferre o 8 Relearanh Go nee 38° 39%. S Sen SS 90 a 
acifi erred ....: raph Co__1 . 5% 40 5 50% 383, 261 22 ¥, 2! _ g at'% 
Pacific referred —————— = ———- Gonzi0o 132 -? pits % -395 apa oh 10% 12 -- 93 
“ey West ed 1 00 1325 54 385: yaa 59 o 8 383 26 193: 12! a =< 
P pret Consolidated Gorpo=——— @ 137 hope -- 3% 3874 39 4 2334 221 aM. 30 -- 
_ Pete alg a Corp aie 100 1441 Siée 13512 ay ote 39° 51% ab 35 25 191: 10% 10 ae 
At os Aaa 1 v2 152 2 139% 5 Ye 9° in 35 39% 2315 237 0% 12 ae vd 
a nnn 2} 4 6% oS. 150: the: 1375% 51} 38% 39 49% 523 nds 25% 234% 11% FS. a 
sii a. 10 “1 aoe th 152! oy 141 Rr i ee 491. 37 25% on _ 113 “z ¥ 
a 9" E 5 2% 147 ; 36! } _ on ae » 36 26%  . oe. 11 i 
nhandle Easter 1 16% os a3, 4594 ri 151%, 140. 136 = ES: ei 3344 37% aac 28% 110 13 -- o> 
4° ommo n Pi va 30% 9 8 2 13 4% 1: ; 115/64 52 36 28! a 3: i as 
Rye < aabai r Bam & 2% 8 ee 33% 46. ak 38 53% 23, 222 Bom ae 
Para Ooi not Se SA Sno Flys 8 ou a 81 9 —— Vy 14 416 395 pila Vy =, aa > - 263 12) ee aa 
Pa mount i} Corp_____-- he SOT 7 18% ‘a — ay 7 145 0% 1: 6 43 8 sohe-+ ae 483% 35%%4 2434 27 . Dass 14% — 
Seer cage Eee ivo ae Wy | a6 . Ke os 143% 146! 39° 142% 129 © 38% 3 Bim 47 344 25%, 28%, ah, 
a SS See 1 ne wR 1 P sf ie 71 9 4s ors 1: 1! 6 dak ; . 83 , 
‘— hie & eo Co Bema be 1 re 103 aa 5 87 20%2 175 ae Fx 4 8 2 142% ake t's 142 4 a 38%, ais 50% pong 3932 27 + 27% 
Parmaise st Proof Co_.--. mo oe > 184.188 5795 @ 19% 18 ee ae aie” 1223, 12934 tar 37% ae B08. BN 5 ig 
it root G6. ian . 9° er oo 4 4 2 3 My b om - 
Pee inv os, $a 1 - Oe ER ts i ak is 2 15% cou, Sau as “A - tie coat pn BF SS ee 6 35% 37} 481. 50% 
Am Mines a oy EP =~ 311, 345u a i 80 -» 19% 20 Z. 1% CG 137 4 126% See ise” ai e 
P erica &E > aa 83): F 4 46% 38 433 ‘5 : -z : 77% » 20% it 634 7 ; Z % 123% 34 351 ee 
rye: Co : & Enterprises Co se 28% 30 42% 43 2214. 35% 6 102 96% 4 17% -3 Dale rag 136% 1383 3% 127% ae ae 
al --- z ne * a= ts s 457 38 , 35% e /2 nin : ; 79 7s 20 : pal 65 3834 ae 12 34 
Peni conv Co c a s— 12} 30'2 . o'8 3 4 3 15 95 % _— : 0 ‘ee 8 > 133 oe Zi, 126 
ck ertibl oniifion____ 22 : 45% 8 25% v4 4 96% 89, 17% 38 a 1Va S13 265% 
P & e on ae 135 24} 4 2 343 12% Vo : 2 : 7 . e Vy 9 ; 2 
ee £ Tgp) heat prefe See 43 re 1336 28% 25 5142 a+ 391% 30%. 14% 95 FS 872 104% 4 18% om * Ea 7 Vg 128 134 
ommoe eleph i erred_ Ree 4 51 14! 25'2 == " 2 5714 450s 337 12% T3%4 -- 2 9 16% -- x te 6} 34% 
$1 poste right one Co on Ghar en are ¢ -- 4 45 4 13 29 a! i"/2 47 3515 307 18% 95% 96 1 99% 18% 33 8 6% 
$1.32 ulativ mone Co__--------—_ e rite "8 5 14% 25.™% ~~ 56 2 e 335 175 96% anaes weld 90% 6% 7 
e (Co_------------ . a 2 28 6° -- 4 ® 9 =~ 90! 177 at 
$1.30 cumutatve:preer See * we 52" 4% 13% em a 8 a 311 = +e a ee 2 100% ee 
seu meiee oy a ae ae a 3 6% a toe jee cobg-t ge ae — ao ae 96% 98 87% 98¥ 19% 
e prefer red. - . 235 ~ 28 38} 51> 5 53 s 17% 53% 25 9% 537 29 33 17% 98 -- » 905% 
eae 22% 24s ie let ~~ SS 28% 25ie 24% 2 8 46 >. 19% ee 96% 
Penney ee ga Oe fren re es Fs 15% 14% ae OS 34, 3 ee 94 
Pp (J 26%. ‘s one ° : 413 513 - e #8 14% ona = 8 43 ¥ 35 30% 33 106% 
Sis, At ig C) Co 2812 28 ue aoe 1 ia 38 2 Sh 31 aaa snee 4% 16% 24 =z 3% 481 36 8 33 ~~ 94% > Sg 53 
nnroad.- Cement Co ; 7M 2 04: 307% 48% % Me 14% 25% 24 v4 6 8637 275% 6 9: 
Pen oad C ment oe 742 27 2734 243 L. 38 e 5§$ * 305% 14? 4° 4 -4 8 » aw 427 7 6 32° 93 
n G or | Cor pe es , 2734 i 4 of 2 5 BB8% 3 8 } a 47, 5%, a oe _, 45% 28 23 ee 
Pen Glass rp (T ae er 27M 28Y, 31 8 ; 39 46) 37 31 ‘e 4 143% 2637 pats 53% t 4 8 273; ect 
n P ss Sand he) apenas a a 2 4 oR! @ . 24! 9% 642 5 331, 145 33% “8 4 23 - 43, 1 734 
4} ower gpa ee 93 83 6%, 27 2 22% 38% OM%4 4 8 ee 4y, 14% 3%, a V4 46% 40 29% 
matide i i Su My gE ee eee $04 date 5a ft a abt a a a «Ma Ge 
ennay} serie [Hime epaeees --------+ 43 3% 92% 99% S 927% Se 2 % 39% 51? 333 O% 12: Ve ¢ 18% 26 ie By 
Pennsylvania s preferred _. eae > 50 ig ss aaar os °400 : 284 27% 23%. a 4 *® as 55% ams kon dg Be ‘ 5% 16% r 74 
enn-T ania S gr see -----100 GYM 4 4 % 15) 3 27%, 2 8 22% i OY 8 10% 12%; 33; 6} le 
? ore , 9g! e 8 . 2 28 8 3 53 27% 8 , ® 17% 
$1.6 exas C Co ————------- 100 110 1 84 A 2 50 4 143 35 914 mt aed 28 213% eo 73% 32 nd ay, 734 
Peop 0 con hey “2 OES 105 11% 46% 4 15% 31%. 97% 27% ai. 23% 40%, 49 9 131% 3Y 
ples Dr COP —— we eC ee 1073, 110 48% 51 4 os 33 85 28 Ye 28% ae} «. choos 375 54% 29% Ma ; 43; 
een er a ee 133" saese ay ge Be a ae aa Bat eat et ak Bs Bee 2 a8 
viseht a ¢ Eaahcien es .. 223 % 55 145% 3 7M % 273; 20% ae 341 
Papas! & E: ight & ne__ oe 18 50 “ere 4 105 112% 455% 3. 8 96 x 73 bs 397, 523 4: 
i-C aster re, cele 40 ; 1954 45 24 5 2 , 47 533 157 32% - 8 29 es 7 ~~ 
Pet ‘ola ern R on Oe... 287 95% > 23%, 108+ 106 3% 0 8 a 381 931. a 383 535 
Milk Co. y Co o-- "5 833% 311 167 49 38 1 sea 451 56% 14% 2 32 98 G 21 ; » 40 
4eo% Co vests 5 ree and 0 3344 2 8 18% 4g 28 04 106 106 2 47 533 16! 36% 4 bre 263 25% 22 
© ae ie 147 35 267 sere M2 65 957 06 6% 302 143 435; 87 33% 20% 26 2 i 
ea them sean St 3iMs hy net 18% a 104M a canis + . sae are ze* a2 4 oF 20% 22” 
------ ta een = 3c or 2 96 47 o en 927 : 71 3h 4 1 2 46% 7 45 ~ 8 2 . 261 
—— --~--* 20% 22 7 158% 34, 287 15 . @ 277 103% 08 ¥ 6% @ 15% 383% 9% 6 2074 
a RN: 221 ¢2 58 48 a 35 8 24 17 ¥ §1¥ 13 Me 10) 2 105 48% 57% 5 Ye . ua. 81 27! 
Petr t ___100 . N34 4 5 a4 1541 5M% . 38 ao i 4 553 23 y, 5 1 8 60™ 133 A 1M 
0 ‘ 5 20% : : 373 5 4 4 1 O71 46 Ms 8 ae RIS 
New = Corp ot 102 a 42 _ ae ps 4 33% a 245% ie eat or oo 10434 102% ri a xem 37 41 78% 88 
eee se Am 102 ae 2% 24% 90 59° 337 V2 >. 36 52 5 Y, 01 5 Ma » 4 5 14% 34 1) 
se ie Saar er_- S 104 49) 4% 90' 9 149 - $42 21% 16 5 2 103 100» 6% 58, 6: . t 397 793 
f a ee ; ARS 52! 23 4 Andie 5 25) 13% TY, 3 4 4 105 44} 6344 3 8 79°% 86 
Pfiz er Pr oe : west ' 102 4 25 82 160 333 tbo Me a 2 5 24%, 9442 2 = 6 14! 35% 
er swing Go. seescans --=5 105 50 53 2%, 1 4 34! 237 4% 53 ¥ 4 > 1001, 100 46 ¥ 3% 6 2 a 3934 
4% (Chas) g Co_. —-----74 30% . 1 53% 2 23! 87 56. 161. 341, 25% 13! 64 22% 2 ; 103% 433 64 13's 
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inc ---- — 333 0 /2 4 ¢ 85 161) 5 4% 8 maid 661% 223 98 ¥2 98 10: 8 68 
Patina Deas thee. —_ 3%.».37 101% 521 23 U% 4 167% 34 25 12 4 23%, 2 94: 03% 43! ; 
del e Co (cor ----- ---5 : 37% 5 10 4 4 25! 83 7 aS oct. 13% 54! 24 94% 9 2 92 >» 44% 
$1 di phia E rp-- lv) AT Oe, | ob a > 36 3 Te 18 21%, 84 162 5 23" & 8 i2 603% 21 Bly G2, } 
le —— ----- 38: G4 4 7 100 50 134 16 33 243 117 8 23: 91 00 
4.4% Iv conv ctric Co. -—— 100 3834 4° B , 18! ‘ 10 4 24%, 65 8 é 4 5° 8 127 541 33% 
yd et aaa ‘ 3 7 . : ‘s 1} 7 ‘8 8 156! 34%, a3 sais “% 68 2 96 
son tre preferred.__~ i2so 84 aye aa 1 21% © 20 ee + ie to see Se ogee Ee ay Same Bs 
8% : red ed_ epee are 547 1062 37), i1% > 20% ack 0 223% 64 63% eo - 4 127 541 92%, 
4.3% preferr -—- -_—— sal 4% 5 4 I 2 4905 6 B 22Y 1013 44 22% C 1 243 231 2% 4 4 
wares jo mare 2 a 83 01 8 "7 a 2% —— 4 5 193 69 53% ‘ 1 aby 25: 11 58 
4.68% prefe ed__ -—=* Scie ae ie 38%3 4 eR 193! 3914 7M“ ad 18 Me. 1001 1 9% 2 643 160! 335 a 1 2 
Ph p rred_- mat 1 24% 39% 56% 65 981 42 '2 6 par 4 293 a “2 101¥, 48% 1% | bith 153 % 35 201 3M, 
Phila & tiki -~------ br lll ae aoe or 64, 104% 39% ane 55 Ya vs «16% - , 98 pee ae ante a 159% 33% 25% 
: ee : 24% —e w 767 93 ae Viena “ 8 at V: V2 u 66 553 
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a ser pr A 10 7 #0 ie 20 162 = 7M 1 42 9642 § aoe . 38° "7 . 40% 9 
. z * « ‘glae aace pe. 7 76% 62 166 ; 8M, 47 97 92% O's ae 57% 94 0%. 2 
Pima ae Aaprees Sirein -----100 25% 2944 5: ie 37% a sha% 13 . # 1% 40! oo ia 23% 25! 61 2 ae 
52% n Co (T Ash R ginia R 100 Blt, 84 ” 247, 75 7854 «9: $ 4 2 164% 18% M4 451 . 97 93 yi 93: 57 94 
$3.59 cemeortinn ane te O-5 89 90 1 aise. 26 iy a: 8 2 160 1 16% 172 SY 414 = 33%; 38! | 61% 
_— oc : ‘ 3 . . % 4 one : 7 
: preferred. pref 100 . 273 88! 83 "2 26 Ye 331, 7Y, 96% 54 63% — 160% 16% 42% 90! 91 23% 26 
rred .- erred oe 53'2 154 4 26 2. 91! 83 B4 4 31 ty 8% 8234 ag oa 160 6 160 e 20% 41 472 ; 2 91 86 26 Ys 
_100 36%8 371 155 28s 89 , = 90¥, 8. “t 35 \ 7} 92 1% 59% 156 ¥ 160 17% 4 443 89 87 
: 146! 3) « 1 73 90% 3 2 Beis 8% 83 g1 yy 2 5.86, 197, 43, - 92 
“5 5% 155 4% 371 55 26 '. 325, 9934 843 27 5% Va 88% 56} 159¥ 160% 19% % 2 50'42 « 
wifi 154% By = 154 2954 9234 80% Lt Ba. 841% 63% 154% —" sana 18 5 43% 4 
82 Ve 9% 32° 88 8 27% 91% 56 Va ‘ 6 92 
47} ¢ ae. y 2 . 1 152 17! 
184 a 4 421 a . 29% 92 80 8° onat a5, 87 64 50 1541 7% #18 
170 8 a8 r 35% oaae +H 21! 33%, 8% pet 623 149 Bag. _ 
85 5s . a Me oA aan» aah MMe 89 S.. 2s a1 ast” 14 
195 33 Ve : on fa 89% 79 Me 33% . BM, 9% a0 60 148 51 6% 175 
210 442 7 ndity 31%, 8654 83% 29% 8% 304 86% 55 152 149 149 
19% 525 8 8 t 32% 7%, 2 po ¢ 140 g 
92 207 i 50! ‘ 24% 90% 30 81 29 ra 83% 79% + 571 145 
‘ 209 a 56Y 31 84 86 me 391 7% 7 571% 69! 
€ w 5 $6 78 4 8 80! 
210 _ti% =- 2526 te 30% 335 Ov, 84° 
a . oc WA - a 35 c Wi 3” 3 s : a 
S 216 ’ 503% — mth 26! 82 Ss a 32% 39M 
ey 55 % 0 14 4 235 84 78 te 2 
49! 0 4 26% 81 81 
- 9% 59! 140 26'6 oie as R° 
yy 14 223 3! 
58” 40 23" 26 
- = 8 715% 132 129 
6634 ° % 
7014 
= 90 90 
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- Quaker Oats Co (The)__-~---.--------- 5 
6% cum preferred_—_—_~-_-_-_~---~- 100 
Quaker State Oil Refining Cerp.-.—. 10 


R 


« Radio Corp of America______-------- ° 
_» $3.50 cum Ist preferred____—-------° 
Rg ee Ra gre SS Aa a Bg. 5 
+ REO Industries Corp © 1 

REO Pictures —... 

* Raybestos-Manhattan Inc__ a et ee . 

NR a aE Ae 


* Rayonier 
‘Ray-O-Vac Co___- eA 50 


- Maytheon Mig Co_.—~......~~------- 5 
Ot i a a 50 

4% non-cum Ist preferred____-_-_-- 50 

4%. non-cum 2nd preferred_____—_- 50 
' Real Silk Hosiery ills: MR iiencthctrnee tk 5 
: Reed RoHer Bit Co__:_:_____---___- ° 
SN: CN oe ra 50c 
Reis (Robert) & Co— 

$1.25 div prior preference_________10 
Reliable Stores Corp_____.--_..--__- 10 






Relianes iMie Co. ~~... see 


Cum conv pid 3%% series_.___- 100 
Republic ‘Aviation Corp.....--_---~__ 1 
Republic Pictures Corp .....---_-- 50c 

$1 cum conv preferred______--__-_ 10 
Ramiue (Steel. Cota... <= 10 
Revere epnpee 4 & Brete The..5......% ° 

Be eagle a ae WE as Jaa Bh ti ge ES 5 
SERS ON SIBERIA Ree Le 1 
RII UIP UIIE * BING 5 Jao ipacdersteiuslineuttnatepctiecinalon 2.50 
Reynolds Metals Co... ~~. 1 

434 % .preferred series .A-...._____ 50 
Reynolds (R J) Tobacco class B_____ 10 

i a , aiualip ucisinna tee 

3.60% preferred series__...______ 100 


Preferred 4.50% series 





Rhodesian Selection Tr Ltd_.5 shillings 


Fuawtiews- Ou Corp... 
I NO ee a is 
SS EINE CISD on on vice ok ae 10 
MN Rh OR ik. cise gaieteiscndbvanince aoat 5 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines— 


eI <A ts 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co com__1 
54% convertible preferred__..___ _25 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp_______ ba 
| RE AER DL coal ol aa eRe a * 
Rockwell Spri He & Ane (e..6cc.. 55 5 
Rohm & Haas Co common ________- 20 


4% preferred series A___.._-____100 


Me SOR COON oe ce 1 
RI AIR ESSE GRE ECS EE ais 1 
Rotary Electric Steel Co..._.______ 10 

8 Del RE en IE RS SI el aaa lr 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co__50 Guilders 

Real tle INR si aE 20 Guilders 
Rovai McEee CS RE RE ite RR RE 1 

Rights __. eR es antes lin 
Ruberoid Co (The) - * nddaetgibe sa eciiatcmetenitiiei: sel 1 
NS et a REE A SESS 5 


31% 33 
150 =—s:152 
30% 31% 


103% ‘ 
8 8% 

53%4 56 
\, 42% 


153% 18 
31%. 34% 
43 44'2 
36 37 
23% 435% 
20% 21% 
13% 15 
8% 9 
15 16% 


621% 
37% 43% 
1% 878 
14 15% 
43% 49% 
6942 T6% 
“9% 10 
4734 53% 
51% 54% 
86% 89% 


66 4a 


21% 


14% 15% 

254% 28 
31% 34% 
43%— 4454 

29 3134 

391 435 

103%. 105 
23%, 265% 
13% 17% 
39 44}. 

81% 


31% 32% 
15034 153 
30% 31% 


15% 17% 
31% 33% 
43 44 
37. 374 
34% 37 
21 22% 
13% 144 
7% 8% 
15 16% 


6342 
39% 


14% 


4842 
81% 


9% 
55 


54 
89% 


15 Va 


21% 


14%, 16% 
25 265% 
31 33%e2 
43%, 443% 
27 30% 
435 454 
10353 103% 
22% 25% 
12 16 
38% 4354 
81% 86% 
27% 29% 
15 1b 
335— 38% 
1246 12% 


325% 
149 
31 


61% 


46%2 


15% 
25% 
323% 
43% 
274% 
440 
104 
23 Y 
13 Ms 
41% 


8576 
29% 


355% 
12 “% 


3536 
15242 
3242 


50% 
86% 


57% 
40% 


19% 
36 M4 


372 
383%, 
22% 
143% 


103% 
18% 


6342 
39% 

Bie 
14% 
493 
8542 


10 VY 


49'2 
52 


88 1% 
103% 


17% 
27% 
34% 
47% 


32% 
4712 
105 

25 ¥e 

14% 

44 


96% 
333% 


38% 
12568 


32% 
145 
31% 


333% 
149 
33% 


16% 
28%8 
46% 
37% 

510 

102 
237%, 
15% 
42" 38 


104% 
32% 


383% 
13% 


31 
46 
31% 


41% 
19%, 


55% 

323 
14% 
33% 
3942 
36% 
24% 
12% 


8% 
715% 


14% 
23%, 


43% 


28% 
429 1% 
98 


21% 


1358 


34 
102 


29% 


30 
12 


33% 
148 
33% 


16% 
26% 
32% 
45 ve 


35% 
101 
23% 
15% 
407 
112% 
34% 
35% 
121% 


31% 
31% 


13M 

4612 
33% 
18% 


14% 
21'%2 
28% 
44% 


29% 
42742 
101 

215% 

13%68 

3434 


97% 
30 

31 
11% 


34 
148. 
31% 


44% 
62%, 


57% 
35% 
15% 
345% 
39% 


25% 


31% 
147% 
31% 


13% 
22% 
3042 


29%%4 
3078 
43612 
101 
24% 
134% 
4234 


103% 
33 


3134 
105% 


33% 
148% 
32 


15% 
24% 
31% 


30'% 
32% 
46434 
102% 
27%, 
485% 


115% 
36 Ve 


34M 
115% 


32 
140% 
31% 


415% 


55% 


13% 


3338 
147% 
32 


20% 


15% 
25% 
30% 
305% 
32% 
460 
101 
303% 
15% 
484 


110% 
334% 


333% 
1042 


32% 


30% 


14 


22% 


287% 

29% 

28'% 
400 


27% 
145% 
3942 

102% 
30% 


297% 
G'e 


34% 
143 
31 


+42% 
716% 


58 % 


1742 


38% 


25 Wy 
13% 


TM 
16% 


33% 
TVs 
13% 
56 
43% 
10% 
79 
4612 
54% 
83 


15% 
47% 
39% 
20% 


15 
30% 
30% 
30% 
436 
30% 
15% 
45 
110% 
31% 


33 Yq 
10% 


32% 
137 
~ 30% 


6 
67 Vs 


34%4 
19 


141% 
22% 
28) 2 


2734 


395 
9442 
26%4 


38 
100 % 
29% 
29%4 

5% 


33% 
142% 
30% 


38Y%, 
7534 


58 Vs 
33% 


17% 
33% 


35% 
28% 
- 13% 





16% 


33% 
130 
29% 


31% 
5 


11% 
53 Ye 


36% 
4 9 Wy 


41% 
52 


81% 


67% 


31% 
19% 


135% 
22% 
28% 


27% 
27% 
366 


2712 
14% 
391% 
87328 
35% 
30 


29% 





34% 
140 
30% 


62% 

5% 
12% 
57% 


40% 


12% 
55% 


44% 
36 
20% 


14% 
25% 
30 


29'2 
30% 
41s'2 
93% 
305% 
1538 
43% 
10734 
384 
‘ 31%4 


32% 
93% 


mel ee t September October November December 

h April ay June July Augus sal i 
STOCKS Lew Hich son Mich oe’ diteh PP ng High <Low High Low. High ‘Low High ‘Low High Low High Low High Lew Hig Lew High 
— BIRD Shasiinsons - a 25% 29% 27% 29% 27% 29% = 7 “% 4 Sg = = [eee :7a% <3 14% is ié 15% 16 14% is ia My ik, 
wee OO Sa Re 30 32 31 33 32% 37 : V, 333%%4 36% 34% 37% 3554 ° 39% 33 37% Va Ya 4% Yh V2 

lym Oil Co_- ~--5 -30% «(32% «31% 33% 32% 37% 36% 40% 34 .38% ; ‘ ae fee | 3°: oe ae oe ae + 
rg class B ae." 3h 22% 24% 23% 25% 23% 30% 285% 32% 30 34 31% 36 35 38 a 4 29 31 a ae : 29% 

Electric FP “jo 21% 21 21% 23 72M, 233; 22%, 23 1% 22 51%, - 21% %q 23 22: 23% 2158 22% 21% 22% -21 Va i 22 

Potomac Electric Power Co_-___---- 10 21% 21 21% 23 22% 23% 22% 23 21% 22% 21% 21% 21 4 23 22 23 ie = = *% - au 22 
Procter r 8s Gamble Co___--—-2----- = Sav 100 5% 103 101% 108105 110M 97% 107K BH Ee iy Som 5S ATH Soy 35% HH Bi 
oe Mates Ss. ....... “3% 10 “9 “9 “9 “9 ~=— 10 6. ae ; } an %_ - 9Y 8% 9 8% My a Va V> 

) 9%, ¢ 3 9 10% 9 ©6110 9. 10% 8% 99% 9 9% 87s ee: ee . ; 8% 
_Pobitors Tongue ome rk Rahat : 63% 72 20 “A i 70% 73 10% 72% 69% 174 68 71 68 69 6734 70 > a pee -* - Ya oi a = Va : ; - 
Public duseies-Ov of Colorado___._._10 44 46 43 44% 4356 46 44, 45% 43% 46% 46% 47% 475% 49% .46 49 Ve Me 
3 , , , % 39% 36% 38 36% 371% 35% 37% 35% 37% 
° ey % 38% 37 39% 36% 39% 36% 38 3654 37% 36% 40% 37% 3 ‘ 1! 
ied cevterred = Cimino a Y, th aay ies 36 88% 79 87% 80 83 80% 84 80% 83 77 +e 77 78% 78 Ye 81% 73 79 7 a 14% 
4.32% a—€_......... 25 25% 26% 26 26% 26 26% 24% 25% 25 25% 24% 25% 24% 25% 24 25) 24 24 a Se ee ee 22% 22% 
4.16% Coateared 25 25% 26 253%, 26 25% 26% 24%: 252 25% 25% 25 25 24% 25 232 24 23 23 122%. 322Me 3 a ahs. 31% 
420% -preferred_____---___--____ 100 114. 115% 115 116% 114% 118% 112% 115% 111% 114% U1 113% 112, 120) 116) 119) 110) 113) @ 12 ie ae od 
Public Service Elec & Gas common...° 32% 33% 33% 34% 33% 35% 33 Ys 34% 3256 33% 32 Ya 33% 33% 34% 33% 34 Mg 32% 34 s 3 33) 3-81 
eS a a * 32%, 31 32% 30 31% 29% , Ve V2 % 30% 9° 8 ; 28} 8" 7 : 

ice geierel. AL A REN 100 100% 101% 102 10334 102 103% 98% 102 97 98% 97% 99 97% 99% 94 97% 92 4 91 93 A 92 82% 87 

4.18% preferred_____-_____ 100 102% 103% 103% 104 102 103% 99 102% 9934 101% 985 100 ee ae 994 100 95 Ya i ae 85% 90 
4.30% ante cL... ee 103% 104% 104 106% 105% 106 100. 105% 101% 102% 103 103  102.. 102% 99% 101 98 99% 1.96, 98% 90% Sie 89% 2 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.___- 10 22% 24% 24 26% 25% 27% 25% 27 25% 26% 26% 284 grit 29 28 Ys 23 : 25 29 24% 26% 25% 26 25% 26% 

ima ° 741, 4% 69 67 703; 68 ls , 35% s 6 @ Va ¥ 

fare Oil = (OT Rear CREE 37% om qos 44% 424%, 49% 46% 51% 42% 50% 42% 46 43%. 48% 43% 48% 41% 45% 38% 415% 40% 46% 43% 47% 


33 34% 
130 132 
29% 30% 








12 12% 
15% 18% 
32% 34% 
385%, 4042 
35 36% 
‘38% 40 
265%, 29% 
18% 812% 
6 6% 
15% 15%2 





61 62% 
293%% 334% 
5 6 
11% 12 
564% 60% 
34% 39% 
25% 28% 
9'¥2 10% 
60 66 
41% 4342 
52% 55°. 
81% 82% 


672 
37 
315¢ ay 
19% 20% 








13% 14% 
25 271 
31% 33% 
27% 23% 
27 28 Ys 
362% 395 
27% 31% 
13% 15¥ 
4034 47%: 
94% 1025 
38 44% 
29% 31% 
29 323% 
BY 9% 





Safeway Stores Inc____ 5 51% 57 505_3 54% 53 543 53% 585 515, 58Yy 52% 54% 54 ‘ ee 
; SE AM Re ae NE bp : E E 593 55% 587 Vy 2! ¥ % 
% preferred —.....0.2....-.-.:..4100 94% 97 95 97% 94% 97% 94 97 g 91 95 1/4 9234 95 92 94 : 88 : 93 F i 3% or : a af 2 po = a3 . 
4.30% convertible preferred_____ 100 1123'5 122% 114 116354 115% 118 115% 126% 114% 125% 11358 117 117 129% 121 127% 122% 140 135% 151¥, 138 143 155 
Pd oes per RSE ca ene oe 10 43% 50" 435q 4814 47% 52 45°, 50 44'2 5034 44 46 tate 483, 4334 4658 42'4 45% 395, 431% 383% with 38% 41 
4 patra nie Seana he Oo sith ig cea ° 2242 23% 22% 24% 2444 24% 23% 247% 23 24%, 235% 24% 235% 24% 235%. 25% 2442 25% 23% 24% 234 24 223 23% 
ES ce i a = 3% 20% 323% 30% 32% 30% 317% 2654, 31% 271% 29! 27% 2 V4 5¥, 
ke . ‘ ‘ : : } 2 c 4 9 26'% 9 26% Ty ‘i 
Preferred series ‘A ORR Sete 100 807%, 83 $1 857% 83 91142 84% 8854 81% 8834 236 86 3 85's 8756 79 +i =. eee ee =. is Shas Fob 73M 
St Louis Southwestern Ry Co....-..100 281 306 281 287 299% 310 295 301 280 310 287 290 300 301 300 311 245 26 = 
5% non-cumulative preferred_.__.100 155 155 aie ca ds ~ a nme a de te om ios 150 155 165 315 305 oa5 7 ene 308 360 
St Regis Paper Co acento sie mm 415%. 44% 40%, 46 45% 48% 46% 54% 46% 55 4834 5 52 60% 52 60% 471% 54% 46 50% 42 51 43 48% 
ist preferred 4.40% series A______ 100 102', 103%: 103% 105 103% 104% 100 103 100% 102 102 102% 100 10214 99 100%, 101 102% 98 102 97 98" 93 95 
San Diego.Gas & Electric Co... 10 18'4 19 18% 19% 19% 2014 19% 22% 21%. 22% 21% 22 21% 23 22%. 235 21% 23 21% 233, 1 2 iv 3, 217 
Sangamo Electric Rete Nha NN 10° 20% 32). 31 33 32% 371s. 35% 37 33. 36% «= 31% «34 33% 37 35%, 26%. 32%. 38% 98% 33% Sa” oath . eee 35% 
e ms Ne a a 5 13 15% 135_ 7434 14 145, 4 4 5 34 334 93 2 VY, K 5 | ' 5 M, 
Senety Distillers Corp__.-____. 1.40 195, 215, 19% 2014 20 221% 19% 21M iB 26 ‘ 18% 20, 18% ist 18s 201 ta 2 18% 19 18s is, ists 20% 
, - , , be j . a i ; 
Schering Corp --. ihinamiitntinwee  - ie. 2S 44% 525% 48'2 59 55% 63% 52 59% 51% 555 53%: 58 48% 545% 49 53% 48% 557% 45% 55% 455 51% 
NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on 





page 17. 
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ST 1 956 
oO . 
S — 
ominon | Co NEW 
eer = YO 
_ietered a ow Hi RK 
3.65% —— ° igh Febr ST 
Seaboar saab 2 com es 65 Low uary oc 
_New Aap certy <aeaneneet 65 70% me eee KE 
Seaboard Fir _ oe ae STI + i ” Low = X 
N ah ibin anes RC —... _* 3 3% 95 655 H 
B® aia esa erred_————_1 gy 95 65% 70% igh aes A N 
cence is fy i 2. 3 oh GE 
Lior a - , ~ 4 - y 
Sears tee Corp CT ace ane 20 7136 38% "36% 2a ead ich Low STO 
cx ag u oe Z oman 2 Yy, 923 1 6 Cc 
peta ‘scans 1 35 75 Ys 86 lll 4 95 7, 3 atigh Jun K RE 
7 — = 37 3 TBha 37% "39 ate scene 65% Low i co 
or i. Rubbe soaennnannn === 5 5334 57 353 182 ‘a =e 102% 24's wip # 75 igh L July RD 
Shi 50 vaiets ae 3 201 57% tit 36 16% My 384 05! iu aa ow — 
shatmoon Indl ee 321% 221 55 18 ty 8 -- 84 36% 401. 102 Yo 94 Y, = " High Au 1 9 
h or ed - Fe 2 5 9%, Fe as eng ‘4 712 gus 
shamrock. Indu ~-2=---0-====-- — 363% 184, 60 18 mei 783% 88 36% 103%. 931 - ‘4 oe Low t 
aron aoe | tahoe a Lae + ‘ rf 3054 21 gg i 40s 83% 87 3913 100 94 70% 741 High Septembe 
ae <78 97 ie 2: > , 4 -- y 
poe 1 Corp... —- a. Oe a ae = @ =: 18% — 40 oT Ye = "ho oon ro . © —-~_  —- 
as Corp_----—- e7 - 3Y, " x - ‘ i. 14 w 743 tebe 
Ss : ae .50 56 6Y 1 V2 « Ms §93 19% eer 443 = 8 8 jam 5 1 - 74% Le r 
pote pe |e 1 39 S71 a oe 19% 21 a 1% 18 4 389 = oti 38 93% 95 59% w Hig N 
pve pi | A) “eee >. =a im” 563, 43 1 a 3156 21% 531% 185 % 403 642 tn 100 95% 92 M4 69% Novembe 
elle Co_ beh Co 3954 433; 34 GM% ae. 34. 173, 63 8 = % 37 v RA 3634 100% 92 sls 7 5 ow H r 
sherato Mig Corp. _ aa 2 we 58% 58 21% - 2934 22 17% 18 37% 39 6% 37% 100. 101 SY 65! ce December 
ignod n Co = haere 18 3% = 8 71 15 bs 29% 3 " 3 -- 97 Baty 86% 355 1011 aa 4 ow 
Simr e St eee - 405 46 n 63° : 3% 211 61! 17 ~— ~ a Sy 2 91% 57%, Hi 
n e “va aannwanall , “ 3 167 2 4 ‘ ~ 36 oil 8 3 8 ‘ 4 6 gh 
Simonds Co. Les Amorits Caer 50 PA 10% . a% 43 . Bo vie 12 2 30 ree 19 16% . a = 24% or 92% = 64% «57 
inclair ry a Mies erie /-—_—-—_B0 62% 24 Y, 9% 7 pr a Gi a 16 Ye } 2 3 221, Pe 13 36% 39 B3\2 355: 9215 92 S744 60 
ig a ees eo ----1 35 1% 6 26 VY ai 51 13% o ne 35! asi. 5234 3734 9 ~ 83 
eae 22/4 15% 67 fo 9% j 49% aan 4254 5 2 31% 20 Sate 19Y, 2 385 “4 33% 90 3 
——— ° 4 2 55% 7%, 2314 10% v4 sae 1 6% 127 337 17 2 66. 78 Fe 342 333 95 
— ° 5% 4%, 13 ¥ 273; m5 2 18 40%2 6} 323 52 1 at, 17 8 iM 6 173% 35% 38 78 e 36} 
pee by Co ee a 5 Soi 48% 215% 1434 ety 23% 2338 ian 47 50% 38 Va 4912 55% 13% - 30% ae% 52: 3 17a ti » 38% oes 31 Va 
si gh cs: ofS ns oo 1% 10 eat ie eM ce oe sd oka eer fe 
sinith-Dougla 4 SCE es Fi Ye a He 24% Rh 26% 84 ” pots 111 44% > as 50 : 4% 13 ” 9%e 7. by —~ 38 
¥y as ===-=-===n na === 4c 7 30 BY. 5Y, 7 h oz <> Me 2 9 35 5 ee ’ es 26 : 70% 16) oe 
ecm ———— a 87 60% 46¥4 51M soa ats cai tis 10% 10 te% 44 42% 441, l4ve 12! ee 163 65% 17 Ya 
Solv Aircraft | art 0 Ye ee 6042 1 4934 331% 131, 26° 22% 2: 5a 44} 54% 333, 52 4 ‘* ‘4% -~ 2% 13 7034 
So ay A raft Co___ —-~====n=n nn 10 52% 58 aah 65%, 66% 55% 2 /2 145 78 31, 9g? 1, 483 8 47 . 4g 8 nap 281 15% 
Am meri agama 24% 59 5 ‘* /2 2 7 45 23, 817 23 a 10 iM, 48 47 12! 2 Re 2934 
erica Bt 5 18 SY os 64%, 76% 48 32 ” 1 oa 8 54 45! 5134 29) 51 8 » 14: B38 5 % 
nG [aon 15 27 31 501. 61 me 6934 6 5 14 5% 80% 25 9% Vo 49% 94 3 342 45% 28% 
whe. a a, Be Be : aa amg ee oe ait 3 Boh F ae 
pid_—----10 Bis ee % wb F ‘ye 79%, 1B YY \ 7 5 Li2 $ 3} 
Soutt ouiarsel re =-=-i0 20% 22 66 3244 Hh are eal esa 74 BB 308 B6 .200% a + Baia 8 32 Pdi 2 
ont: beste. F Elect ----1 = m 72 — dg the, 67% -- y= bg 49% 3055 oom 38 21% 2 “4 atic Beit 2414 44% 
s 8% aeaie, My ee &G 103% rt 2 193 gE a eg 51% 71 a 6645 743, 52 2 as 15% 82% ic oe? 57 4 513. 305 
outh ‘efer er as C %% «12, 2 %4 20 9%, Vy 32 561% 58 ¥ on 651, 86 “2 21% 4 23! 9% 55 44 B73, 
Southert paired ugar Co_- 0.08 “10 aos ragieeiy > Sty or a v4 69! H pt bey i. 23% ‘5 Pe ode S 544, 59% 
oilatierts Co erni re ”* Sie tae 17 0%% 195% 731, 2B 35 4 60 8 es ‘4 “ Vy 6% 5 21! 833 29s 9% ’ 
gon gemaane Y, , 8 ’ 585% -- 61% 8 2 ss 1%. : oh 
__ Rights Ge ( hey en oe a. "8 53 18% 11% 21%. 20 . 21% 38 Ya 824, 623% padi saat vate sree 13% on - : 24% Bl 
uthe oe he.Gas.& 1 — 25 263, 53 V 18% Vy ee 0 -- 693 273 371: 58% 60 ¥ eh 4 bb.As, 82 <i 14% 1834 86 22%. 8% 
When. Natural. wong goen=--= = 25 37 - 23. -" 201 11% 237 42 21 56 82 V4 31% 463, po Bey 65 5842 6 439% 31 1358 23% 8534 23° 
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eonete P rt a 29 20% 49°% 38% 25% 523 19% 0% 11 185% 6042 Bey: 255; 3734 67 58'2 i a 58 88 2 - tg aeae 
E hern Pacific EEE $0. (33 30 20! 515; 35, 273, sot 19% 15% nal 21 57 bi So 22. 40 BBle 67 . 63: 6 yo 
oe Beate se 33% - 29 \4 . 5052 37% eo se Y/ 185 10 a 21 6034 ae 23%4 ti 62 57 48 4 at ty 
eer peat ci 5% sit 3012 20% 528 35% irae @ 19% - - mi th wa > a rg 605 . vo 64% 
5% “= Way i lige OEE Pe sie mc) a2 0 3 48 \. 36% 25%. 52 ‘a 1 Ys he 1% 91, en 23 3 62 a 5 3: 4 
a sienna ° ae 35: : v2 v2 Vy 27 8% 103% a on 36 2h 2 8 id 
5% hon-cum po wan Sonn annnnnnnn 51% cing Pe 33% Fn th 34% 27% Se 20% ad 23% oh : 19% 40% 58 \e [1% 
Mob n-cu noe, 333: 563/ va V4 0} 2% 7 37 2434 52 197; Me in 1 4% ~~ 213 36 655 68 
So ile mv ve Be - 4 4 ie 35 331 2 5 a a 10¥. 23 5 8 8 
s uthern & pars. ghd prefe Pees eee * ths 383% 52), ned = 33 MQ 0% rs ‘ 35 27 51 20% 1% babes 1 50% ~— 16% 39%, 582. 73 
paldir Pub io -ce pref rred_..__5 . 9815 108 32% 553/ z 4, 30% 22% 48 \, 361% 253% 52 \ 2 8% ° & 20° 56% «50 20 33%, 64% 
Spa ne lic rtifi erred nev ‘2 10 - 90°4 ae 35% ‘ 331 20%4 5 2 nse 0 G5; NCEE 243 50 34 37 
sp rks att G) Serv eate ne _-50 1% BY2 ve 361 54¥, 8 38 Lia 034 la 355% 85% 51 203, a) - 4 --- 163% 37% 
ry & nthingto ervice Sigs w_20 5012 ae 1003 ae ‘4 32 le 587, = 5% 3 3012 213% 51% 36 27 515. 16%; 35% =, 1834 -? "ae 17% 
5.50 preterit = co. ener eae aie 51'%2 -- 4 105% eae 3434 54, cir “a 3 31 2) 54% 3612 293% 49 4, 203% G54 nn 1% 51 a 
vo foot BF a sie a a Je he as ae ee 
clei iV My ae 3/ ae 233 abet, 37: . -- -- 3 1 35; 35 2 29 a) ; ‘sa Be 
penese. — 2.50 20 28 aatk. we , 50% 52 117 vi a 5 _ 36% 38 @ 8631 2214 48 ¥, 36 va 49" 19% 73_ 8 
Sp 20° a 1 41 21 Gt, 0% 8 4 ‘52 7 124% 6% yi eli 38 ¥ eee 321, 20s 56 26 ‘a o} 185% 85% 
Ss encer prefe cal C ---100 4l6 5\ 18, 27% 8812 ae 50 24% 108 3% 49% ahi: 36% 3 . ety 215, SR 31% 46 19% 
perry Kell rred ee 63 18 5 8 4 20 2 e ly 90 Os 308 a 37 . 51% V4 38 50% ay 4G 4 36 %4 30% 50 18% 
erry-Rand Cor & — — ' 63 mae = amas 21% -- 523% 44 12714 i 424, 49% PL a Vg 35 31 ee) 20% efits 3442 35% 45, 19% 
iy ee Sie a a a 8, 8 Mo He TE om ay im aim in 3 a 8, Be oS 
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1956 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1956 









































November December 
August September October : , 4 
January February March High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
STOCKS Low High Low Low High Low 4 20 
_ 104 18% 18 19% 19% 8% 21% 18% 21). 
Talcott Inc (James) 9 19% 20 18% 19% 20! a : ee Oe — a bea = 
= ou 5 31 35 29 29% 33 ¥ tig 11% 123 11% 6% 8Y2 6% 7} 
be _— ee i DIRS ie tes Sy eget 1 é sai ons pe , nie i 15% ls 15% 18% 17 Ye 1554 7s 16% i8', 
FS in Aircraft Corp --1 13% 14% 12% 13% 14% . . 50 Va 49 53 54% 5134 57% 54 62 
a nt ge a ea 30 Ve 139 oe am eth 60% 53% 60% 56% 60 
Texas Co -__.____----------------- + 115% 125% 118% 120° 134% 69% 59% 53M = aM i seat a 
bball) t-te aaa ag aaa 240 A2 ag 2g 443/ 48% 412 43% 78 281 31%, 28 30 
Texas Guif Producing Co______--__ 3% 39 43% 38 38% 44% mak 295% 327 31% 28% 31% 30%, 
Texas Guif Sulphur Co________------* 34% 37% 34% 34% 38% = 1336 14% 17 e 16% 14° 16% as 18. 
Texas Instruments Inc 1 11% 13% 11% 12% 1 I oBt 26% 28 = 29% 28% . om 31% oie aaa: 
4.48% convertible pfd series A_.-25 25% 27 26 Ye wing 28” 4536 37 33%, 39% 37 36 Ya 8 ive 8 
Texas Pacific Coal oo Ge 190 33% 37% 36% 385 41% in aia vik may i a 
Texas Pacific Land Trust— a“ 8 Vo ee mae 
Ex-Distribution -_____--.--------_-1 9% 10% 8% oe _ 153 156 164% : Be 164 \ iy me a, 
Texas & Pacific Ry Co 10@ 150 165 162% 175 182 ote 39 36% 40 32% 36% 38% 36% 401 
Texas Utilities Co anaes *® *34% 37% 3458 37% 42% 27% 22 ¥ 20% 23 22% 24a 254 20° 223 
ck ee 50c 23% 26% | 23% 24% 26% aris 221 21 23 22% 20% 23% 20% 23 
$1.25 convertible preferred. --—--~- =~ oe Sy tt vais 20% 18 ¥. 18% 20% See 21% 19% 17% by 
Thatcher Giass Mfg Co Inc__-_-~--~-- 5 16 16% 15% 15’ Hi 50% 4736 50 52 2 50% 47% 59% s 4 Va 
$2.40 cum convertible preferred-_._* 50% 52% 50 oe See 12% 123 12 12% 12% 12 12% 2 12% 
SE OE NIG sees dick com ceermnnrepe em ennwateeinnie en, RE 113 242 y 
’ 2Y, 12% 13% 12% 12% 13% 12% 14% 
SN Cbs 1 10% 11% 1) a ig at se 45% 46 48% 46% 47% 47% 49% 
Conv preferred $2.50 cum_____-~-~- 15 aun ha aie + oa 13% i2 11% 12% = pe hi a 2 
Thompson (JR) Co__..--...------ / . 29 3/, eat 72. a 79 
Products Inc__-_-___~--~- 48% 56% 485 57 68% 63% _— > oT oT 838% B% 8s. 93 
4% preferred _ “i00 10k 102% . 102% ee ye 9, 36% 41 37% 35% 41% 36% 39 
pr 5 Ve 47%, 47% 39% 4 
Tide Water Oil Co_____---____---_- : 33 35% 33% 34% lo a a eer ee Sei: Sa: 
New ---..-~--------------------- 0 xs == =; — == ae 53 24% 25% ls 3% 247% 
$1.20 preferred: 222. -_.-______ 25 27% 27% 27% 26% 28 26% oe "6V, 83% 95% 88% 96 91% 10234 
Timken Roller Bearing Co__..._--~-~- © 63% 73% 62% 67 73 os 1334 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 
Toledo Edison Co (The)__--__------- 5 14% 14% # 14 14% 35 thi 65% 63% 72%, 70% 2 a 
| a - 4442 48 47 4942 57 62% oe, er - 46% 43 Ye 51% 46% 402 
New. ..---~-—~-—~----------------- = os we. te oe 45 37 ¥, 34% 38% % 
Transamerica Corp_____--.------~--- 2 38% 42 38% 39 Ye be no 18’ 18% -19%%4 19 16% 19% 15% >? ; 
Trans World Airlines Inc___--_---~-- 5 22% 25% 23% 26% oon 22% 541, 25. 285% 30% 25% 29 25%2 27 
Transtle & Williams Steel Forging__-__* 20 23 20%2 21 22% 27% 26% 2534 275% 27% 26% 27% © 3 
Tri-Continental Corp_--------~------ 1 25) 25% j2%% 26% 27% sete 57's 54% 58% 55% 52. 55% 52 53% 
2.70% preferred__——-_------__---- 50 55% =58 by 57 58% 301. 2734 26% 294 29 27%, 33% 30% 32% 
‘Ttuax-Traer Cosi Goo... ----2. 1 25 27% 26 + ae 32 60 2 57 er HF 5S: ° 57% 6314 €N34, G4 
Preferred series A (convertible)_..50 52% 55 544 57% 63 i 28% D714 30% 31%, 273%, 32% 27% 29% 
Tung-Sol Electric Co common___-___- 1 +49 31% 28% 31% oe oat 59% 51% 54. 54% 49% 54 51 53 
4.30% conv pfd 1954 seriés_._____ 50 53% 55 52% 58% oa 9% 245% 23% 25% 27 23 255% 2134 975, 
Twentieth Cent Fox Film Corp______- 1 21% 24% 22% 245% 26%s 2 on 17, 16% 18 17% 165% 17% 16%. 17% 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co_______-- * 16% 16% 16% 15% 17% 16% ad 56 he 56 pi 53 50 511% 
5% conv prior preferred_________ ne ws <* S.. ns 4 oa% 95% 9% 11 10% 8%, 9% 8 83% 
wi SO Deis, — hci ee ‘4 ‘8 ”) o 1 6Y, 29 3 26%. 2838 
TXL Oil Corp (The)__-___-----__---1 28% 33% 28 28% 31% 30% 29% 26% 30% 29% 26% 4 adil 
: v 1, 15% 14% 14% 14% 15! 
Uaylite Corp (The) —-1 i3% 15 13" 18% 26% ey au Sec sina 26%. 20% 25% 22%, 2i)> 
M% 35 1/ 5 4 41% 28% 2512 28% 8 4 i 
Underwood Corp_._....._-.-----~--- w 35 37 39% 35% 4 oa 7 63 61 67; 6% 5% 6% 55% 63% 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co__----—-5 6% 7% 6% 7 7% 7%. ag Nishant ii = = bo 4a 
yee ee ee ee hits ee sri 33% 423% 47% 37% 325% 39% ptm wee ne 107¥ i 
Re ee Te ce ee ee? nae, aan 51 5 Mo 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp____--- 103% 110% 103% 112% 122% - 129% ei fae we * o axe a om 21 23% 
Union Chemical & Materials Corp_.10 24% 26% 23% 26% 28 V4 27% _ 18 ts ara 27 26Vq 27 25% 265 
Union Electric Co common____-__~-- 10 28% 29% 28% 28% 29% 27% = tor: 100me 104 96 101% 9215 98 
$4.50 series preferred___..._____-- OO sC«dTS 109% = ay KO = 4 85 nist 
$3.70 series preferred ........._-... 93 93 ares 2 ‘92 SS ‘ ogo =e 811 8 79 V> 
$3.50 series preferred___________-- 8742 89% 90 909 91 86 A figs alte, ae a -e — oo a° 
$4 series preferred —-___--_---~--~ 103 104 101% 98 =102% 99% mail pales 2 58% 5554 60% 57% 597% 
Union Oil Co of California_._._____- 25 52 54% 52% 57% a oe V4 V4 ‘8 
ie Ge Choa 50 173 y 171% 1743 3% << ae -. -- -- wa 
be es csatealoeien Minas rE ee 13 _— sect es : 2 a . 39 Me 30% 28% 31% 30% 29 30% 29 _ 8 
4% non-cum preferred__________~ 50 50% 51% 50 49% 50% -- ns - were Se ae “Ri re 
4% preferred new--—_~-_.--~---_- 10 = “ 208 ao pom —~ 2 10% Ba Bove Be eake agi - Vy 2834 2 293% 
Unien Tank Gar ’Coz. ii. ot 30 32% 30 30%, 31% 36 30% fa /4 8 


Rights 


Waited Aircraft Corp..i. ii... 2 5 
IIR * Ns a ck eb iden tele 
4% convertible preferred______--~_ 100 
4% (series of 1956) conv pfd____100 


United Airlines Inc 
United Biscuit Co of America 
$4.50 preferred 


United Board & Carton Corp____-__-- 10 


eee Ok 
United-Garr Fastener Corp 





$3.50 convertible preferred 
United Corporation (The)... ~~ 
United Dye & Chemical Corp 


7 Se | RAN Seana eas eee: 100 
United Electric Coal Cos____._..____- 5 
United Engineering & Foundry Co... 


United Fruit Co 


United Gas Corp _____. ss ist io 


United Gas Improvement. Co 
United Industrial Corp______--______ 
United Merch & Mfrs Inc 
United Park City Mines_.........._- 
US & Foreign Securities Corp 
US Freight Co 
New _. 
When distributed _ 


U S Gypsum Co. df sap 20 


New 
7% preferred ___ 


U S Hoffman Machinery Corp_____1.65 
New -. anti aici we a 
4%% cumulative preferred__ _.100 
5% preferred class A _ 50 


U S Industries Inc common 
42% preferred series A 
U 8S Lines Co ae 
442% preferred _. 
U S Pipe & Foundry 


U S Playing Card Co aeUg THE 
U S Plywood Corp_ heh a ecdioa tas a 
3% % cum preferred series A__--100 
334% preferred series B_________100 
sree UN GO 8 ga _5 
8% non-cum Ist preferred Scuiacieomens 100 


U S Shoe Corp 


’ a | 
U S Smelting Refin & Mining ‘Co____50 


7% cum preferred 


oo fem Com... 36 
7% preferred ~------------~----100 

oy OS ES a ae 
7% non-cum preferred___________ ~ 


United Stockyards Corp 
United Stores Corp— 


$4.20 non-cum 2nd preferred... 


$6 convertible preferred 





United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp__30c 
AR? SEINE _ 


PERN. 


PR --50 


eR acbcecen ae 


17842 


31% 34% 303 36% 41% 4334 aa ia A —* oats it i 
ae ae : a nee 21% 1934 18! 21 19 1634 18% 5% «17 
78% 811% 781 &2 90 92 ~ = 2 rane Rc sh - 
pon 3 ‘ ave nal. 41% 39) 41% 28% 36 37% 35 35 
15% 17% 155% 16 19% 19 16% 16%% 17% 17 15 16% 15% 16 
44 47 45! 48 49' 49% 43 42 48 4G! 42 43 3 45° 
22%, 24% 23! 231 27%, 295% 29% 28% 30% 32Y, 29% 323%, 31% 36° 
8%4 9 878 9 9% 9 838 83% 834 83% 8% 8% 8Y%4 8 
23% 24% 24! 25 303% 31% 3032 27% 32% 29% 24% 28 24%, 26 
68'2 70 68% 68 70 70 67 66 674 FEB, 66 6634 614% 66 
38%, 40% 373 41 49% 46% 42% 37% 42% 38% 32% 37% 33% 35 
86 883% 87% 90% 90% 8934 84 83 84 85 83% 83% 81% 6&5 
101 104 102 104% 124 116% 103 100' 102% 96% 95 95% 92 96 
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NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 
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1956 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1956 














January February March April May June were, — oe a oo a ion igh Lew Hich 
Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High - 





Treasury— 

Treasury 314s 

Treasury. 2's 

Treasury 242s 

Treasury 2's 

Treasury 2¥es —-------~---~--1965-1970 

Treasury 242s June 19€,7-1972 

Treasury 2%25 Dec 1967-1972 
Registered— 

Treasury 2%4s_------+- Sept 1956-1959 


International Bank— 
25-year Ss 
25-year ye a 97 


30-year 31 net 99.28 99. 116 101.16 100. ~ 
23-year 8s 


19-year aes ne 
15-year 3%es 103.4 103.4 


Territorial Issue— 
Panama Canal 3s 


New York City— 
Transit Unification Issues— » 
3s corp stock V2 5a 34 Ys 1035%%° 10033.102% 100% 103.% 105% 102% 3 9942 102% 3 975% 100% 


Foreign Governments— 


Agricultural Mtge Bank (Colombia)— 
Guaranty sinking fund 6s 1947 
Sinking fand 66...~,..:....--. 1948 

Akershus (King of Norway 4s- __-1968 

Antioquia (Dept;) coll 7s series A__1945- 
External s f 7s series B__----~~-~ 1945 
External s f 7s series C 
External’ s f 7s series D 
External 7s Ist series_.._~-~-~. 1957 
External sec s f 7s 2nd_series_..1957 
External sec s f 7s 3rd series___1957 
30-year 3s $ bonds 19 


Australia 10 year 3 Vas- ccd apenel ce aiaiien 1956 
gS ee 7 ee er eS ® 1957 
20 year 31 Sa area Bae 
20 year 3%8_i~=-- dis canodhnw agin ounce 1966 
15 year 3° °° BRP Ste Rs ape Bie -1962 
15. year 1969 
15-year aus lt ae lal me 

—— ‘(Free State) 6198. 

— (Kingdomof) 4s 
ae 5 (Caer Oe) * Glee tote 1958 
6%s external loan_-_: 
Brazil ¢(U S. of) -external 8s-=:__ 1941 
Stamped pursuant to-Plan A - 
(interest reduced to 3.5% )_.1978 
External.s f 6%s-of 1926_-._~=1957- 
Stamped pursuant te Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.375% )-1979 
External s f 642s -of- 1927 1957 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A° 
(interest reduced to 3.375% )_1979 
Central Ry 30-year 7s_.__----. 1952 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.5%4 )-.1978 
5% funding bonds of 1931 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3:375% )_1979 
3%s external dollar bonds 
of 1944 (Plan B) 
Series No. 1 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
&éries 
Series 
Series 
Series 
‘Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 


Goatees Gpent of). Se.......~.<.+-1978 
Canada (Dominion of) 
re ER nam ann anenh et Te 
25 year 2%s_- Linicanicews aces eae 
Cauca Valley (Dept of) Oe. «kis cance ae 
Chile (Republic) external s f 7s...1942 
7s assented 1942 
External sinking fund 6s +1960 
6s assented michienee a 
External sinking fund 6s_.__Feb 1961 
6s assented f _..-Feb 1961 
Ry external sinking fund 6s_Jan 1961 
6s assented _._Jan 1961 
External sinking fund 6s_.__Sept 1961 
6s assented Sept 1961 
External sinking fund 6s _--1962 
6s assented__ Sa 
External sinking fund 6s____-__1963 
6s assented__- ‘ _._.1963 
External s f $ bonds “38 


Chile Mortgage Bank 6'2s_June 30 Lp Ad 
6%s assented_______- 7 Bh BREE 3% an = 
65ea assented... 2... “teat : 4334 Bio ae Ris mie 
Guararfeed s f 6s ‘ Apr 301961 - E en aes : as ae 
6s assented ____. 1961 p* 43'2 43'% 3'% 2 57% 467% at = a 
Guaranteed s f 6s__.--__-__-~-.1962 } ; a 76% aid ns 7 77 
6s assented Se pinincunsinaie = ee joi. : 
Chilean Cons Munic 7s___..-...~-1960 : = Be a é a 76% 763% 
J7s assented .1960 cant ae is ae ee 
Chinese Govt: (Hukuang Ry; 5s_--1951 ~__ ae 9 ‘9 a $4 i 4° B% 10 13 
Cologne (City of) 6%s__..---_---1950. 14742 14712 1507% -152 5 5 2-152%2- -155 155 153% 153% 
NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28. 
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BONDS February March 
“$ April Ma 
H . y Jun 
igh Low High Low High Low High Low High hr ties on a pipette apeiar November 
Colombia (Republic of )— Low High Low High Lew High Leow High 
us 06 Scie ees Oct 1961 
6s of 1927-__~-~---~-__-~.- Jan 1961 -- whe om 
External sinking fund 3s________ 1970 -- 123% 1235 aa se 123.123 -- -- 122 22 Bea 
Colombia Mortgage Bank 642s_____ 1947 64 63% 631% 61% 63! e* i 23 : — 122 22 a Nea “ake nea —_ -- -- ney ie 
Smking fund 7s of 1926________ 1948 RS are cate sis 661% «662% 60% 61% 59% 61% 57M 57% x -- aes ak ast as ae 
Sinking fund 7s of 1927________ 1947 cas Se a 2 st, an onet -- -- os a Pi TH 60% 56% 58% 54% 57% 54% 56 
Costa Rica (Republic of) 7s______ 1951 oy a Bee ag ny _ ha om -- a om 5 Lae jae “— ~ -- oa oun sige 
3s refunding $ bond 1953 due__1972 _ 76 76 72% 721, FM 73%, — -- -- “ iF pe a = 33 = -- -- -- 
Cuba (Republic of )— 65 63 63% 5 60.- by gE ty -- = pee me 72 hey = -- -- — anal bps pB 
4%6 external Geet... 1977 fe 59% 6142 539% 60 587% 60 59% 61! 623% 73%2 13% -- _ aa ‘ti 
Cundinamarca (Dept of) — 112% 112 114 1123 7 ; : 2 62% 59 60% 51 58% 50% 52% 
3s $ bonds__- pore 12% 114% 112 113 112% 113% 111% 112% 1051 . 
hah BO rmma “a OR Cae niga ara ee ake 3 a 106 108% 103 2106 104 106 102% 104% 
seroy assented ‘int reduced * bs agar re - 48% 50% - 50%@ 50% 50% 49 50! 
to 6%) extended to____ : cs 7% Y, 48 48%, 
_ ERS a 1960 ‘& ATY_ 47% ca = oe et 4 8% 
anal 742 <u ostie — 45% 46 42 42 4 
Denmark (Kingdom) 4%s________ 1962 ‘alk 4% 48 46 48 
CRM oe ee 101 102 101 10214 We , 
El Salvador (Republic of)— -- -- resi — en See See 100%2 10214 99% 99 100 1 : 
34es extl s f $ bonds Jan 1197 2 ey a + a 9a -_— - 100 993 3/, 99% 100% 99% 100 99% 100 
3s extl s £8 bonds... 6 80% 82% 831: a Rak, ee ee gt ae . 
neh a i. Jan 1 1976 767 = 2 80% 80% 78 80% 80% 80% 78 80 8 mY : 
sn anaes Figg Het CS et Seek oS Be eS Se 8 8 fs eee ee 
one En peo ee is wes, Fe =. gaa 16% 16% 16% jek ois 7% 6 76 8676 70 70 
BRO es a lentnienn Ma ae -- aan ean iohis.., Seaee cry: i es 
_— 81% 79% 80 80 81% 82 83% 81 81 Peres ik ba cdg ines do Bah 
— — — 80 8 
—— ap ca Republic of )— ° “e “— ~~ -- ~~ os 
xternal loan of 1924— 
542s dollar bonds_____________ 1969 2 
3s dollar bonds__.________ 197: 972 95 96% 95 961% 93% 95% y, : ‘ . ; 
3s conv & fund’g issue ’53 due_1963 a1 oe ee 68% 70 69 69% 63 69 654 + 
Prussia Conversion 1953 issue— un 79 78% 80%, 78 Y, P 5 % 
4s dolar bond me 80% 79 81 79% 81% 80 80% 84 83% 85 
: EEE Se A: ae 1 Pa P i : 72 7 J 
Internaaad tenn we 1530 __ 972 74 72%2 73% 72% 13%2 @G% 7 70 12% 3 "5 i 8 30% 84%% 81 82%. 
5s dollar bonds___---_____ Dec 1980 7” dieik: tee cS bakes 71% 73% 73% %% 7 73% jj. 172 
3s dollar: ees. 1972 63% 62 Es 6354 31% 92% 88% 91% 89%, 94 9234 945% 91 91% 9 
S Gh Ga lk Oe Oak ok OS es mis 91% 93 92% 93 Ye 84 92% 85% 89 
a) 4 > 63 69 ¥. 
Come a loan 1924 Dawes loan)— 9% 65 67% 
S go (ee Ee aes 1949 , . 
German Govt Internat (Young loan)— 126% 125% 126% 126 127 125% 127 126% 130% 131 131% 133 1% ly, 
5%s loan 1930: due-__--________ 1965 120 117¥ pb oat 130% 131% 133 134% 1227 130 mare ei 
Greek Goverment %s part peid__.1966 20 1% 119° «119 121 117% 119% 917% 122122 % 122% «121 , 
eS ES iar ae 1968 i “te ey 19's 23's 18% 20% 18 19 19'5 2] y 17% => 122 | 122 = 125 215% 122% 116% 118% 
Hamburg (State of) 6s_______-__- 1946 150% 150% R45 Fe Rs, 17¥2 19% 16 18% 18% 20% 16 yee saat 12%2 17% 4 16% 13% 1642 
Helsingten “Coity TGS = 1950 4 . = Gta 157% 158 154 155%, 165 168 164 £9 4 %U* 6h BW W% 138% 1 
-isingfors y) extl 6%es__---- 1960 ya pie a ai — -- -- = mi ‘en ae oak gr bia ~~ -- - pal oe ahs 
: nF its < -- -- ~- -- 99 102 98% 984% ae 97 98 1/2 iE Ey yea = — ss 
Italian (Republic)—Extl 3s_--- , : i — -- -- 
Italian Credit Consortium for a on. CA. ken 65% 66% 65% 66% 65% 67% 65% 67 63% 62% 64 
Paplie Marke Se 1977 637 62% 645 — af =f 7 62 64 57% 63% 57% 62% 
7s series B 1947 8 8 8 6334 647% 63% 65 6342 653 63 65 6 
Italian Public Utility Credit cigar te a St a hes» : 182 83% = Ge 63% 6H 62 56% OO 
p RPE. EE 1 sl ts Sa <4 Ve ie ri _ -- -- pee Pas 
, External Qs series B +o pee aS aoe 66 63% 66% 65 ¥% 67 65% 6648 6412 67 65 66% 62 62 63 62 6414 573% 64 
taly (Kingdom of) 7s__-.____--__ 1951 7 ae ee ae - —s = ~~ -- _ ee a mo ° 4 Ye S7% 61% 
Jeninsas Tat Gort 117 116% 116% 118 4118 # «121 +# 121 122 126 4 =:125%2 125% ~=:123 Gin iny iba ue a a ee 
642s ext] loan of 1924..____-_--- 1954 182% 185 185 185 185 185 185 sank v8 1% 121% 121% 120 = 120 1150s «116 
62s extended to________ ‘ 31, 23; : . %4 186%4  _. si 186% 53, 
Snes nen — = = 102% 10614 ee 103 Ve 100% 1025, 100% 102% 1005, 100% 10244 ion’ 103” 97 103 98 02 
Sis exiehees ta. wat - -- 68 169 169 a Bs? 6 , ' se s : Va % 102% 
Jugoslavia ( .— cn este 101 9912 101 100 =101'2 99%4 100% 9972 100% 9812 1 . a 29» AC ~— -—- M9 271% 17)% 191% 
a (State e Bank) 7s- ~49 2 100 9712 \, 2 
Mig ) 7s_1957 18 18 17% «18! . : 96% 98 97% 98% 
Medellin (Colombia) 6%2s____-__--1954 oe wn Sadia 2 +2 | 16+ 16° 9°16 + 16 134% 12% 13% 14 14 niu 6 ae 
30-year 3s $ bonds______-_____ 1978 56¥ Rel, GEL ae ord a mee some -- -- ~— pian fe 12% 15 12 14% 
o ed 642 55% 5542 54%e 55% 55 55% 53 54% 53% 55 48 50 50 mo -- ~- rn soni Riches 
49% 49% 49 46% 47% 
‘we Irrigation— 
2S assenteu (iy22 agreement). 1943 
pea AAS: Sa 1943 mo ees se ay es rs, a < ees ~ -~ -- sited 
N : tea on y= ca prides = -=— -- = ed en ne Ba Mezi site ico Tt bc ws 
<a. (1342 agreement) 1968 13% 19% 33% «13% 19% 195% 16% 3 ee! EE, we Sey ee ae pees ae 
Mexico. (Republic of)—-_—~- 1968 <* a ala -- ~- -- some"? 14% 14% ~ -- 15% 15% 
public of )— . -- -- «> ine die at a mY as 
Oi ot ef 1945 nes * ni i — = 
PS OATS TLE SE ie a = on Ri re we oe se oe = ** sida -- aw Pine 
STO, Sa aE 2 sa oe ae eee 2 5 en wet ae -—- = “+ wm wu atte cas ee ee rae 
5s assented (1922 agreement) _-1945 ae ig me pi ° pee wi as ad s -- -- _ sa a a en rt re Re: 
Large wi aa oe te aie se : hs we ~~ ~< Seed Be aoe = _ nk -- -- ne ‘a mak 
Small ERE eS RN >? ‘ ets - = -—-  - pat’ gee ane = ae oe - — a ae ce ee 
5s new assented (1942 agreement) 1963 = ig «18 18% 18% 18% 18% 16% i = =a an -- ‘ ti ao ew or hee 
Ri Ly, ‘ 193 \/ 3 poe, ee — —- -- -- o- 
Small 5p ee 1% Ww 8 ms lO Ps veal tae <a 18% 18% 18% 19 18% 19% ~ 
LR Ee ie ke ba os a 5. Ss raphy 7% - -- -- 19 FE. 8 18 
4s of 1904 (assented to 1922 ba a és ae 18% _ -- -- a 19% 19% 5 Ne 
i CS UE, ee eee 1954 a xy ao res es a es ‘pa mie 
s new assented (1942 agreement) 1968 ae on aa 13 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% x13% 14% ~~, -- oie ae 
4s of 1910 (assented to 1922 , . 2 ES A eee 13% 13% 13% 14% 14% 14% 3% 14 
"8 13% 14% 
Co, SC ae 1945 wee aan die al oun a oe 
Small ____ a : = ae Ais i ia ve pm oe — Sf _ -- - -- ve Pa BS 
= sos penne (1942 agreement) 1963 17% 18 18 18 18 18 18 aii ee eh sat not ge is 18 = -- toe ad 
“Git oto i ie 17% 17% 18 1756 ld's 17% 17% 17% 183 17 1A! os mane -- ! 1 iid Sli Se 
Treasury 6s of 1913 (assented : : : ners 1a 18% 18% 17%4 18% 18 18% 18% 18% 
- oad agreement )__-__---- 1933 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- pe cae eae 
“Pos: ud < “ ee ann aa ae ous Hs ae i ere yor ong ie mie -— -- -- in ae pes 
6s non snyanted (1942 agreement ) 1963 a - -- bs a ae a 215, 21% #£21 21 20's 20% 20% 30% 20% 21 ind rae ab 
“Sr co eg i ee? +: Ea 9% ; anne 9: 2 20 20 ei tote te 3 ® <0 4 21% 19% 20 
Milan (City of) 6%¢s_------------ 1952 -- 113% 117 118 118 118 118% 119% 121% 119% 11912 a sam Bo Figs ge 21% 21%, 20% a13 
‘ 2 ili wie * Fade 114% 114% 
Minas Geraes— 
Butermes © £:046s............--. 1958 -- ae _ -- -- ee i cal ee ea RA 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A ] a i ei = = ~ -- -- fhe ‘nil 
(Int reduced to 2.125% )---22008 -- 3939 40. 40 42 42 oes pat o ie 
External s f 6¥%S_---_--------- 1959 on ee =<. a ce ate ea ee oe - ane 2) nag a 6483 —- = 43 «43 
oars pursuant to Plan A ia a: st x he a“ _ -- -- ow 
mt reduced to 2.125% )_.--2008 -- -- -— -- -- 20 2 mas at 43 43 43 
Netherlands (King) 3%s---~------ 1957 100 %4 100'2 100% a es 10012 1007% 100'2 100'% 10012 1001, ee -- -- >. 43 a 43 43 
—— eager earl ext s f 4%s_--1956 ai 100% 101! 55 ve 101 33% 1004 ~~ sen ae ; es ae tn 9942 99% 99% 10033 ~~ -- 
external sinking fund 4s old__1965 ‘ 8 8 J 8 2 100% 9934 991; 991: 5 , Y 991% 100 nae. 4am s- ~— _ a 
External sinking V, - 1965 fol!, 10034 101-2 99% 100% 9914 100 9915 991, oar: | See * 98% 100 99% 100 99% 100 993 1 
g fund 4%s new_196 i 92 99 1200's 97 99 10 Ya 99% 
4s smking fund external loan_--1963 100%, 100 100%, 99%, 995, 9942 100 9942 100 9934 993, 991% 99 u ans 93 9D. 87% 99 96 98%, 
3%2s sinking fund external_--_--- 1957 100 a a ti a" anaes 9954. 99% 995% 9912 997s 9945 991, ov | 99% 99%, ‘eh, | Soe wn 
M pa 103 ) 0?1 1 9 OV, ‘ ne 4 2 372 7 , 
Nuremberg og! ofS games Feb 138 139 139 142% 142% 140% ‘c ° ee ee A 403 -- _ sod ath 100 100 : 100" > 
© (City of} Gs..._-.----- 1952 avn wae te 1% A%6 = -~ 146%4 15312 pd 154% 154% 00 = 100 
apes Development Co Ltd— 17512 175% 175! 
s external loa > ig a OO ~~ (3/2 2 so3 nae “= -- med 2175% .. ill 
6s due 1953 = ta iene 1963 99% ~ 99% 10042 100 101% 100 101% 100% 100%, 100 100 100 9934 100 SAM, oa 378178 ~~ -- 
5'28 external loan (30-year )----1958 ant? aa ae - a = 164 a am i 167 _— 98% 3% 93 98% 93 97% 
5les > 94% 94 4 we o's ‘ 98 97 97 55 71" z jg - : -- -- cs ee 
28 due 1958. ext___.._-------- 1968 95°68 971% 95%% 9534 96% 96 97 96% 96% $3 - 
Pernambace ON EGO ee one 1947 -- -- - —- = —- - —- = od acyl - 
amped pursuant to Plan A ak ae ‘ bah ey Nage hs rig — - -- 
(Int red % ) _.-- 2008 — 37 38 é3 -- = 38038 nt HOS 
Peru ee ere 5 —--te0 719% 81% S2% 81% 81% 80% 00% 79% 80 80 80 7% 74 oH “ni = 39% 39% 38% 38% 
Natl loan extl sf 6s ist series__1960 19 18°— 81 80% 81 79% 793% 78% 80 79 79% 1 . . 70% 4 _ — =~ -- 
Natl loan extl sf 6s 2nd series-1961 fom 18% <Si% 80% Bly 79% 7% WD % 79 19 7 80 a A i 
sry (Republic) — we 7843 80 19Ye 80% 75 17% 1% 16 
| ees _1940 -- oo Sw -- -- -- men Zz oa “hi a 
a Sasa ane 1042 105% 11% 12 15 13 141 12% 12! 21; 10% bis ae — mt — 4 ~= -- 
enka assented -----~-------- 1958 phd 15 15 15 15% 16% aa: cee oe mA 13 10% -- -- 10% 314% 25 16 15% 18% 
zation loan s f 7s-------- 1947 : : al a 4 ’ ‘ 
4%s assented 1968 11% rt + Mp olay a She. tae ee 12 13% ii aa : bt ss hen aaa 22 22% 22% 
Ent qa na == - =~ == - oa 1 : 14% 167 i414 BY 5, ma RY a : 1542 14% «11 
ernal sinking funds gold as--19%5 114 103% 1034 115% 144 12% 14¥, 12% 12% ii ii 125% de” oe 16 19% 18% 19% 19 | ae 
-- i a 12 18% MM 2% 34. .38% 


yy os ie 








NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28. 
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1956 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





BONDS 


January 
Low High 













Treasury— 
Treasury 344s 1972-1923 
Treasury 2'2s 1963-1963 
Treasury 2%2s June 1964-1969 
Treasury 2'2s Dec 1964-1964 
Treasury 2}2 1965-1970 
Treasury 212 June 19% 77-1972 
Treasury 242 Dec 1967-1972 
Registered 
Treasury 2°45 Sept 1956-1959 


International 
25-year 3s 





23-year 
19-year 
15-year 


342 


Territorial 


Panama Canal 


New York 


Transit Unification 


38 corp sto 


Foreign Go 


342 


Bank— 


s 


Issue — 


2 
35 


City— 


ck 


vernments— 


Issues— 


1972 
1976 
1981 
1975 
1971 
_1969 


1961 


_._1980 


Agricultural Mtge Bank (Colombia)— 


Guaranty sinking fund 
ee 66.25.21 
Akershus. (King of Norway. 4s 
Antioquia (Dept) coll 7s series A 
External s f 
External s f 


Sinking 


External s 
External 7s 


7s series B 
7s series C 
f 7s series 
[st series___ 


68 


|: es 


_1947 
1948 
1968 
1945 

1945 
1945 
1945 
1957 


External sec s f 78 2nd -series_._1957 
External sec s f 7s.3rd series___1957 


30-year 3s 


$ bonds 





Australia 10 year 3'%4s____.______1956 
10 year 3'4s antiga 
20 year 32s ag (ee 
20 year. 3'28_._~_- ME 
15 year 3%as acaigeee 
a ef, aa 
15-year 4!25 fee ele 1971 

Bavaria (Free State) 6'2s .-~~4945 

Belgium (Kingdom of) 4s _..1964 

Berlin (City of) 6s__ be _.1958 
642s external loan______- ...1950 

Brazil €U S. of) external 8s______1941 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.5% )__1978 
External s f 6%s of 1926 1957 


Stamped pursuant te Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.375% )_1979 


External s 


f 644s of 


1927 


eee | 


Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.375‘ )_1979 


Central Ry 


30-year 7s 


~-1952 


Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.5% )__1978 


5% 


funding bonds of 1931 
Stamped pursuant to Plan 


A 


(interest reduced to 3.375% )_1979 


3%s external dollar bonds 

of 1944 (Plan B) 
Series No. 1 re 
Series No. 2 
Series No. 3 
Series No. 4 
Series No. 5 
Series No. 7 
@cries No. 8 
Series No. 9 
Series No. 10 
Series No. 11 
Series No. 12 
Series No. 13 
Series No. 14 
Series No. 15 
Series No. 16 
Series No. 17 
Series No. 18 
Series No. 19 
Series No. 20 
Series No. 21 
Series No. 22 
Series No. 23 
Series No. 24 
Series No. 25 
Series No. 26 
Series No. 27 
Series No. 28 
Series No. 29 
Series No. 30 





Caldas 


(Dept of) 












3s 


Canada (Dominion of) 


25 year 2 
25 year 2 
Cauca Valley 


Chile (Republic) external s f 


7s assen 
External 
6s assen 


sinking 


J 1S 
4458 
(Dept of) 3s 


ted 


ted 


External sinking fund 6s 
6s assented 


fund 6s 











Ry external sinking fund 


6s assented 


External sinking fund 6s 
65 assented 

External sinking fund 6s 
6s assented 

External sinking fund 6s 
6s assented 


External s f $ bonds 3s_- 





Chile Mortgage Bank 612s_June 30 1957 


Cologne (City of) 6's 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown o 


can eracen a 


1978 


1974 
1975 

1978 
Ts_..1942 
1942 

1960 

1960 

Feb 1961 
Feb 1961 


6s_Jan 1961 


Jan 1961 
Sept 1961 
Sept 1961 
1962 
1962 
1963 
1963 


G28 assented 1957 
6°4s assented f — | 
Guaraimeed tf 6s- _-Apr 30 1961 
6s assented 1961 
Guaranteed f 6s 1962 
6s assented 1962 
Chilean Cons Munic 7s _.1960 
qs assented _._1960 
Chinése Govt (Hukuang Ry) 5s__.1951 
~.1950 





99.28 
101.16 
102.16 


99.28 
101.16 
102.16 


10142 103% 


9934 991% 
9934 99% 
951% 971% 
9515 97% 
96%, 98 
9814 99% 
1481 148% 
10154 102%% 
101% 105'42 
125 1262 
70 71 
64'_ 66 
632 64% 


64%. 64% 
8614 86%%4 
8612 8642 
86 8615 
B6'_ 86'% 
3% 83 
90 90 
87'% 87's 
B72 87 12 
BO 86 
91 91 


564% 60 

97 98 Va 
97% 983%, 
56°83 58% 
7742 TT 
48 48 

76% 76% 


46% 47% 


76 


147% 147% 


February 
Low High 


101 16 101.16 100.24 


103.4 


103 103% 


99%%4 100'% 
993% 1001, 
97%, 99%, 
97% 98% 
98%, 99% 
99% 101% 
101% 103 
108%% 109'% 
124 125 
1038 108 
713, «67114 
63! 6442 
103 103 
63% 64 
69% 69% 
64 64 
B7'% 88 
87 88 
Bb B73 
87'2 88 
BG BS 
91 91 
68 Bu 
rate) b8'2 
Bb 66 
&7 87 
88 bY 


55! 57 

983, 99 

98%, 99%% 
55743 562 
43% 43% 
76 76%. 
76% 76! 2 
43°, 43% 
43 3% 43 +4 
76 76 

44 44'5 


4334 43% 
4315 43% 
1G\_ 76% 
“9 “9 


1507 152 


March 
Low High 
92.14 95.14 
95.11 95.11 
97.4 9720 
109.24 
102% 103% 


88 


86 
BB 
88 


87 


974 
54%2 
46 
76's 
45'4 
76 


64 


881%, 
87 "4 
88 
88 


Bb! 


99 
98%%8 
56 


46 


7615 
4514 
7642 





BOND RECORD — 1956 





September 








, : ‘ “ito 4 as : ‘ f , ber 
April May June July August ‘ October November Decembe' 
Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 

_ pe sos sai 93 98 
: : A 2 a pe 91.12 91.12 
al 1.3 91.3 90.13 90.13 
oe és s ae 90.12 90.12 
-- - _— 90.26 90.26 90.11 90.11 
ae — sath : = 89.21 39.21 

93.21 93.21 91.2 91.2 90.22 90.22 
91.22 91.22 . ae ; 
o ae = “ 96.30 96.30 ine 

én ‘i dis ‘nts 29 89 

93 G3 - — &4 64 

100.6 100.8 - _— sande es —— us eS fe, me 

100%3 102% 100%3 104 103% 105% 102% 10312 99%2 102% 97% 9933 9752 100'% 967; 9842 9133 963 

98 98 ‘ 97%, 973% 973% 99 - i da Sa 97 98% 98% 98% © 98's 98% 

. 91 91 =2 - ik ais = paste cid fe nig <= 

9134. 91% ont es ict 838 82 2 s = 
EB eS “ 83 83 88 63 see ee thes abe a 
: ie : "2 : oii Niet Sapa b* *-“ca os ae B4'2 -843, 
: , 92 92 = oe 882 s«888 mae = 
. 5 49% . 49'2 46'4 43 


99% 


99'% 


63% 


84 
84'% 
64 
44 
84 


5414 
9558 
9542 
54 
17% 
46!2 
46! 
77 
7634 


uo 
uo 
a 
a 


981% 
9712 
5544 


7 1/ 


46}2 


84 
8432 


53 
9414 
94%% 
54!% 
47! 
T7534 
80 
47'2 
60 


99%%4 9932 
997% 99% 
947% 91 
9378 91- 
95 93 
97% 93 
165 ia 
103% 100°%% 
118 pan 
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1956 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1956 











January February March April May June July August 


; I September Oc ‘ 
BONDS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High - a naveaes-- Seenner 


Low High Low High Low High Low High 





Porto Alegre (City) 8s 1961 
Stamped Plan : 
dint red a 375 2001 
Ties 1966 
Int reduced ¢t 2.25 2006 
Prussia (‘fF St: 
6'% f gt “Kt! loan 1951 
6s I gold - an 1952 
Rhine-Mair anube 1959 


1946 


2001 


2004 
1968 


2012 
1962 
1962 


1952 


cota 100 00 100 100 
1998 16 20 
9 a eee t _— oe  . 2t2 12%2 0 12% 12% 13 5% 5 16%] oid4 
ae e ‘ : = + ; ee, 2 "2 73 # JS": 2 945% ; 93! 965% 93! 
— “ ite ' ' 3" 99 ¥. 9912 997% 99 
Taiwan Electri 

512 (40 Cal 

5 le extended ) : j G4 G4 Gj : C 2 } 952 : : E : 94 
Tokyo (City of ¢ 

5145 extl loan of 5 : 

5bes due 1961 ext 

6s sterling loan 

With Maren 1 


Tokyo Electric Light 
6s list mtge $ ser 1953 V2 i '/2 i } i9 We 179% 180 3 181% 
6s 1953 extended t . 5 i 

Uruguay ‘(Republic of 
External 8s _._.1946 
Ext sinking fund 6: 1960 
Ext! sinking fund ~-~-1964 
334-4-448 $ bonds of 1937 

External readjustment 1979 

External conversion 1979 
375-4'8-4 external con‘ 1978 
4-4'4-4'2 external readjust 1978 
3%2s external readjustment 

Valle Del Cauca— 

See Cauca Valley (Dept of 

Warsaw (City! external 7 
4'. assented 

Yokohama (City of 
6 external loa: or 192¢ 


6 due 1961 ext 


1 } : 181 
oO 1903 78 IS ' ’ ) JD /2 JQ * LOC J 44 100°%4 99 7%/2 Q¢ ) 99! 995, 1C0 08 


Railroad and Industrial 
Companies 


Ala Gt South Ist 3145 r 1967 
Alabama Power 3?2S----- oenen ea 

Ist mortgage 3'as _.1984 7 E : : 
Albany & Susquehanna lst 4!2s-.1975 2 1 ; ; . 107 
Aldens Inc. 4!2s conv subord deb__1970 51% ; 1 103 1 5 114 933 93! 94) 
Alleghany Corp 5s debs series A_-1962 1 100 
Alleghen Ludlum Steel Cor} 

4s co) pora deo 1981 
Allegh & West Ist gold gua 4s 1998 
Allied Chemical & Dye 3 deb__1978 
Allis-Chalmer Mfg 2s debs 1956 
Aluminum Co of Amer 3 1964 

3s s f deb 1979 
Alum Co Canada Ltd 37s deb 1970 
American Airline 3s debenture 196¢ 
Amer Bosch Corp 3°%4s deb 1964 
Amer & Foreign Power deb 5 2030 ; ‘ ; } q? 

4.60s junior deb 1987 ‘ 80 : GO! . S4 80 ‘ ( € ; 83 


102 
98 

100 
96° 

104'4 
93 


Americar Mach & Found) ‘ 

4'4s yord vertible eb 1981 : mate : : _ 101! 
American Telephone & Telegraph i 

2%,s debenture 1980 . } 31 t 7 88 1 s 134 8g! f 873 
4S debentures 1975 89! 
debenture 1986 64% 
debenture 1982 88 
debenture 1987 37 
debenture nae 99 
debentures 1971 91! 
-onvertible debs 1965 
1,s debentures .._..1984 
ss convertible debs . 1967 

3 S$ dgenelittire 1490 
American Tobacco debenture 1962 

3s debentures r _.1969 
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4%4 debentures series G 1981 =a woe a ; ; 2542 126% 
342s convertible debentures 2174 léj'% 1z 81, 119! li 94] 1%} 8 eee 
Columbus & Southern Ohio 2. as P 15 Vf, 91 \y 91% 
Electric Co lst mtge 3%s 102% 5 2 : »! 7 c } } : ‘ . ‘ és ; : 
lst mortgage BS 
Ist mortgage 3 : 
Combustion Engineering Inc 
3%%s conv subord debentures____1981 


~ 
t 


116 
3. 


Commonwealth Edison— 
[st mortgage 3 
lst mortyguge 3s iets 
3s sinking fund debentures__~_-_ 
445 sinking fund debentures_ 
# inking fund debentures 
isolidated Edison (N Y)— 
& ref mtge 2%4s series A____1982 
ref mtge 2%s series B___-1977 


to t& 


Co 


ref mtge 234s series C__.-1972 342 ; * 6 ’ 2% . 2 = 4 > Of, o _ 93! ¢ 
3S Series V2 , a ae) Gt 5 . 2 : ‘ 

3s series E 

1 

3 


ref mtge 

ref mtge 3 

ref mtge 3 

ref mtge 3%s series G____181 ) 91 

ref mtge 3%s series H___-1982 , 2 = } - 942 

ref mtge 342s series I ____1983 , ; 3 2 B 99 

ref mtge 3%S series J ____1984 ! by i 99 "2 2 ; iy 93 93 Vp 

ref 3%xs series K__ 1985 5 1g y 2 y 2 3 99 : > — fi Vy 94 97 
& ref 3% s series L 1986 , 100_ t 8 set 177 178% 
convertible debentures_______-_ 1963 3 . : 92%2 194% E . Bs 80/2 185° ae ' ; 


0 
86'2 

‘ p . ‘ - r 7 BE ; si G ) 37 é 2 
s series F.......1981 2 ly y 14 Js . 4 j ya { 


an 


Pol od od ol 2A 3 ee 


5 */2 
)1 


— 


nan ZF 


mi 


Dh eck ek ek ek ed ek et et et et et 


Ww 
ay 


-ae 


Consolidated G EL & P (Balt)— 

lst ref mtge 2%s series T 2 : —_ _ , ‘ 4 —_ -- 

lst ref mtge 27%%s series U 5! tg is 91 g2 92 92% 92% 92 

Ist ref mtge 244s series X 7 

[st ref mtge 3s series Z_~ Effective Jan. 4, 1956 was dealt in under new name of Baltimore Gi 
Consolidated Nat Gas 2%s debs____1968 ig s , 952 96 99 

3¥%qs debentures Lia cence meentioner 2 Y 2 99 101%~ 99 100 99% 100 99 100 98 

3¥es debentures ee oe 98 9% 97 97 97 97 97 

3s debentures see Ta ee y , es 9¢ 982 99 
Consolidated RR Cuba— 

358 cum inc debs (stamped as to 

payment in U S dollars)_____-2001 : : : 31 15 14 15%% 14 15 14% 

Consumers Power 2%s ee | ys 2 ; Bo , 2 917 96 93%2 9412 93% 94% 92 Ys 
Continental Baking 3s debentures__1965 8 By 8 , " 97 99 99 99 99 

3%s convertible debentures_____1980 ‘ é 109 102%4 106% 104% 106'2 104 
Continental Can Co 3%s debs_____1! 23 ; 99 
Continental Oil 3s debentures_ _._1984 , ; : [8% 95 
Crane Co sinking fund 3%s debs___1977 y 2 8%, 964% 
Crucibie Steel lst mortgage 3 Yes___1966 ; ‘ : 97“ 95 95 95 
Cuba Northern Ry— 

lst mortgage 4s (1942 series)____1970 : 36 35% 263 3! : 2 363 3; : 35! 
Cuba Railroad 

Ist mortgage 4s June 30________-1970 


4 


99 


95 96 


r « ‘ < f . 25% 

Improvement & equipment 4s____1970 : 29% 30! y 3» 30's 30 
[st & refunding 4s series A 284 y ’ i ; 30 x30'% 
lst & refunding 4s series B 1979 
Curtis Publishing Co 6s sub inc debs_1986 


29% 


D 


Dayton Power & Light 2%s_______ 1975 943% 95 ) 9314 90%. 92! 
lst mortgage 3s SPL Re re : 5 2. bes , 99 
lst mortgage 3s series A 
[lst mortgage 3%s ae non 101 
lst mortgage 3s n “ 

Dayton Union Ry 3'%4s series B____1965 r a é 

Deere & Co 2%4s debentures = 98 97 97 98 : 95% 9634 95 °5% 

3%s debentures pie ae » 101 100% 100 101 95 96%% 97 97 . 

Delaware & Hudson 4s oe 96 102% 102 102 103 103% 100%, 102 100 101%, 101% 

Delaware Lack & West RR Co— 

N Y Lack & Western Div 
Ist & ref mtge 5s series C____1973 100'% 9914 98 98 985% 99 100 7 100 96 
Income mortgage due a 79% 80%4 81 82 £0142 x75 753% G52 75% 
Morris & Essex Division— 
Collateral trust 4-6s May 1 2042 937 94 92 ‘ 94 975 » 94% 9 93% ; 91% 
Pennsylvania Division— 
lst mtge & coll tr 5s ser A____1985 : nat f ; 2 91} 
lst mtge & coll tr 4'%2s ser B__1985 81 ; wos / 78} 

Delaware Power & Light 3s 
[Ist mtge & coll trust ° ee | 
[Ist mtge & coll trust 2%&s______1979 
Ist mtge & coll trust 23°4s______1980 
lst mtge & coll trust 34s: ---1984 


4 


9942 98% IBY 
gol 
— . . . - Jo /2 


2 


Denver & Rio Grande Western— 

[Ist mtge series A (3% fixed 1% ' ‘ . ; 91 
contingent interest) a 1993 103 : 103 103'% 103'% 103'% oles 100*% 100 ’ 

Income mtge series A (442% con- : 955 
tingent interest ) : 2018 101 103 101% 101% 101% 102% 102 101 100 ¢ 9. 4s 9 15% 

Denver & Salt Lake— 
Income mtge (3% fixed 1% 7 » ‘ 95 90 

contingent interest) — _.1993 102'% 102% 102'% 102'% 10173 102% 1007% c 5 100% 9914 ‘ f ) ; 3. : . 

Detroit Edison Co— : 91 as 91 94 V, 93 
General & ref 3s series H_______1970 99% 100'% 99% 100%, : 10014 { : 98%%4 97% “62 Rn ao 53 Wy ave re 84 
General & ref 2%s series I _.1982 94144 94% 93 9412 9072 93% ‘ : 9042 92 90 : 7 an : 87 
General & ref 2%4s series J ___1985 91 91 92% 94 f 927% ‘ } : 91 : ae 98 95! ; oaks 
General & ref 3%s series K_____1976 102% 10314 #103 103%% 314 103%%4 2 98'2 101 99 af, ; ae hen dons 182 Me 182 Ye 
3s convertible debentures__ __.1958 » 1T1Y » PT% 169 - + ( 3 393 13835 145! . 
3%qs convertible debentures 1969 139 14154 36 393 “ : 137° 35 13614 135 137 2 : =. a3 “py a7 1, 1093 
334s debentures 1971 ' ' neha dee "eA ‘ ‘34 ' 
General & ref 2%s series N_____ 1984 94 94 94% 5 ‘ 96 94 95% 92 90% 91% re oe . ani ar 92, 
Gen & ref. 344s series O 1980 1007% 10242 102'%2 2 23 98%2 100% 98 99 V2 98 99 . an Om 5 ae o 











NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28 
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BONDS 


April 
Low High 


July 


Low 





Detroit & Mackinac Ist lien g 4s__1995 
Second gold 4s___ 


“ See ae ee 1995 
Detroit Term & Tunnel 1st 4%s__1961 
Detroit Tol & Ironton 23%4s B_____ 1976 
Dow Chemical Co 2.35s debs______ 1961 
2s conv suberd debs_______ | 1982 
Duquesne Lignt lst mtge 2448_.__1977 
1st mortgage 25as______________1979 
Ist mortgage 234s____________ | 1980 
ist mortgage 3%s___._...._______ 1982 
ist mortgage 35gs_______.______ 1983 
ist mortgage 3%s._....... 1984 
E 
East Tenn Va & Ga list 5s________ 1956 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp 
4'2s conv subord debentures____1971 
Edison Elec Ili (N Y) lst 5s_____ 1995 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry 3%s____1970 
El Paso & S W Ist & ref 5s______ 1965 
Ist refunding 5s stamped_______ 1965 


Erie RR Co— 


General mtge ine 414s series A__2015 


lst cons mtge 3%s series E____19614 
lst cons mtge 3s series F_____ 1990 
lst cons mtge 3%s series G____2900 
5: income debentures_____Jan 1 2000 
Gn Divan 3%... 1971 
F 
Fansteel Metallurcical Corn— 
4%4s conv subord debentures____1976 
Firestone Tire & Rubber %3s______- 1961 
26s Gepemines —........... 1972 


3%s debenvure : 1 


Florida East Coast list 4%s_____-_ 1959 
Ist & refunding 5s series A____1974 


Foremost Dairies Inc— 


44.5 subordinoted d-bentures___1980 


Fort Worth & Denver Ry— 


lst mortgage 4%s8s______________1982 


G 


Gardner-Denver Co— 


4'4s conv subord debentures 1976 
General American Transnort- 

4s conv subord debentures______1981 
Genera: Ds dsttuusrd & sy 

3!.< convertible Aehentures_____ 1975 
Gen Elec Co 3's debs ui Note, 
General Electric Co (Germany) — 

I I Sn 1945 

S%s Gepentures ..............-. 1940 

et Genesee ....... 4.5 eenme 1948 

5!4s d-bt adj series A______ at 

4°ss debt adi series B__________1968 

4'2s debt adj series C os 1°HKS 
General Foods Corp 3%s deb____-_- 1976 


General Motors Acceptance Corp— 
4s debentures —__ 
3s debonfures . E : ] 


S%en Geneneures 2... ee 1961 

28 Genentures ..........~.-. 1944 

3S Gebentures _____ eee ay se 1969 

34¥es debentures Te eee 

25a5 dehentures oh) See Ei. _1975 
Generai Motors Corp 3%s_-__---- 1979 
General Realty & Utilities Corp— 

4s conv income deveiitures_____1969 
General Shoe 3.30s debs__________ 1980 


Gen Telephone Corp 4s cony debs__1971 


General Tire & Rubber Co 


4*;s snbordinated debentures 1931 
Good Hope Steel & Iron Works— 

7s sinking fund mortgage_----- 1945 
Geodrich ( FF) Co 2544........--- 1965 


Grice iW R A C: 


3¥2s conv subord debentures____1975 


Grand Union Co 3's conv deb__-1969 


Great Northern— 


Se I  - e 1973 
General 4%s series D__-----_-1976 
General mtge 3¥%s series N____-1990 
General mtge 3%s series O___-_2000 
Gencral mtge 2%4s series P___-- 1982 
General mtge 2°ss series Q____.2010 
General mtge 2'4s series R__--- 1961 


Green Bay & Western deb ctfs A 
Debenture certificates B_.------_ 


Guli Mobile & Oviio os series A 2015 
General mtge inc 4s series B____2044 
Ist & ref 3%s G__ ee ee 

Guif States Utilities 25es___-----_1976 
a a | Seems |e | 
a 1969 
ee a ee 1975 
Soe eres 2768... onancnce 1940 
[st mortgage 2%a5__--- Se 
OI 5 I 1982 
ee 1983 


H 


Hackensack Water 2%%S8___--~--~--- 1976 
Harpen Mining Corp 6s _- -- -. 1949 
Heriz Corp 4. cens ibord debs 147 
Hockiny Valley lst cons 4%s-_----1999 
Household Finance Corp 2%s__--- 1970 

3%es Gebentures ...........-~-- 1958 

Bg a Pe cree 196 


4s sinking fund debentures 19 


Hudson & Manhattan ist & ref 5s_1957 
Adjustment income 5s____------1957 


— 


wow 


a eee 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 24 


March 
Low High 
82 82 
80'2 80% 

102%4 104 

8 88 
95% 95% 
39 154 
94 9642 

100 100 
134 134 

97 98 
106 108% 
76 719% 
97 97 
86 86 
84'S 86 

T9%, 81% 


99% 100% 


91 
99% 


107 


190% 
175 
167% 


10714 
98% 
101 
93 %, 
96% 
109 
109 
100% 


18 
99% 


bH%, 


93 


91 


102 


1292 140% 


109'% 


190% 
175 
167% 
89 
104 


102 
100% 
102 %2 
97% 
99% 
102% 
101% 
102% 


120 
115 
94% 


93% 


8) 
78% 


96% 


191% 
99%, 
86% 


9944 100% 


98 


149 
120 


120% 
9542 


TV, 


26 


102%4 104 
872 
95 

1415% 


9042 


89 12 


99% 


95% 


106 


7414 
96'2 
84 

8412 


x7542 


99 

97% 
100% 
134 
101% 


104% 


100'2 


100% 
92% 
97% 
98 
972 


95 


149 

114 

113% 
92 
B6 “y 
164 
93 


18 2 
97 


98'2 
B9%4 


103 


113% 


119 


95%, 
99% 


45'4 
26% 


151% 


109'2 104 


a AS] 
an} 
uw 


sn 
Gi he ee | 


nus 


~) 
=) 


Ww 


N 


_~ 


wh OS UI 


to Oe = 





80 
103% 

95% 
163°s 

915% 


10614 115% 


94 


x“o-) 
CS 


«3! 
wi 


98 
91 
98 


12954 133 


9914 100 


112% 


104'% 
100!» 


169! 4 
95 


83 
101 


101 
98 

101'; 
94! 
93° 
9648 
98% 
972 


-wN 


111% 


9G! ‘ 


155 


13% 
118° % 
91% 
100', 
1017 
4432 
24 








104 104% 100 104 


i 


oa 
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BONDS 


bord deb 
Rys Cent Ame: 
Oil Pipe Line 
f deb series A 
ite Pwr Co Ist mtge 


Cc J 


col 


J 


Clear list 4 
Pwr & Light 
cturing 3 aep 


Frankl] & 
Central 


Joy Manula 


K 


Kanawha & Mich Ist 
Kansas City Power & 
[Ist mortgage 27 
Ist mortvage 2°54 
Kan City So Railw 
lst mortgage 314s 
Kans City Terminal Ry 2°% 
Kentucky Central gold 4s 
Kentucky & Ind Terminal 

Stamped 

lain 

4'.s unguaranteed ; 
Kings Co Elec Light & Pow 
Koppers Cn Ist mortgage 3; 
Krueger & Toll 5s certificate 


etd 4 


ay 


eries C 


L 


& RR 
3%s8 ser 
Mich Sou 
registered 
Lehigh Coal & Nav 
Lehigh Valley Coal 

5s tamped 

5s stamped 
Lehigh Val Har Term 

Valley (N Y) 


Lakefront 
lst mtge s f 
Lake Shore 
344s 


Dock 
A 


& gold 


Lehigh 


Lehigh V: 
4s 
41% 


lies 
erles 
serie 
eric 
eries 
serie 
5s series ‘‘F’’ 
Lehigh Valley Term 
[st morteave 5 extd 
Lexington & Eastern 1st 
Libby McNeil A Libby 
oO cony {f debentu 
Little Miami general 4 
Lockheed Aircraft 
3.758 subordinated 
4.50s debenture 
Lon.bard Electric 


Ry 
gold 


ers 


debenture 


Lighting 
eri 
Co 3 


Long Island 
Ist mtge 
Lorillard (P) 
3s debenture 
3% debenture 
Louisville & Na 

Ist & ref 
[Ist & ref 
Ist & refunding 

tei M 3'%xs € 
St Louis Di 
Louisville Ga 
Ist mortgay: 
Ist morte 


hville 
Intgee 3“xs erie 
mtge 27; seri 
M 3°, 
ries I 
2nd gold 
& Electric 


RR 


Mac 
Maine 
Manati 
Manil: 
May 
3} 
3) 


(R H) & 

Centr: 

Suga 

RR Sou 

Dept Stor: 
debenture 

1 inki fund 

McKe on & Robbit 

Mead Corp 1 morte 

Merritt-Chapmar 
4'. ubordinat 

Metropolitan Edi 


{ morteacre 


Michigan Bell Tele 
Michigan Central 
Refunding & impvt 
Michigan Consolidated 
lst mortgage 27 

lst mortgage 
3% f debent 


RR 


ures 


NOTE: All bond 


footnotes 


Light 23 


4', 


er 6 


2) 


shown 


1956 


1990 
1976 
197% 


1980 


190%4 
1974 
1987 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1997 
1964 
1959 


1968 


28 1997 


1997 


1970 


1964 
1974 
1984 
1974 


2003 
2003 
2003 
2003 
2003 
2003 


1979 
1965 


197 
1962 


1980 
1976 


1952 


1976 
196% 
1976 


1978 


2003 
2003 
2003 
2003 
1980 
1979 
182 
1984 


9 


197 


1978 
1957 
1959 
1972 
1978 
1980 
1973 


1966 


1975 
1974 
1980 


1979 
1969 
1969 
1969 


1967 


on 


April 
Low High 


March 
Low High 


February 
Low High 


January 
Low High 


1033 9 


1900 


102 
99 100 '4 ] 


100 oi v4 


' 100 
94 ‘2 
102's 


96 
94 
101 


gg! 1 


95 


100°%4 
I. 


99" 


109! 
Ol s 
ba a) 


Qggis 


61 


100 100 


99'%4 100 101 
3 4 3\% 


99 
110° 


100°, 


110”; 110°%4 


101 101 


? 
a 


112 111 106'2 1 


102'4 
5944 
96! , 
103 '2 


10214 

100 
96! 

103 


102', 


Gg 


103 
101 
9G 


103'% 


103 
96 
102 '% 1 


99! 
86 


103 


100'% 
oi 
103 


10075 
86° 
1031: , ie 2 
90 40 


102 ' 
Q7 


oT 


101! 100 100 100 100 


101! 
102 
95 
100 
102 


102 "4 
104 


102!» 
101? 


103'> 
104°, 


100 
101 


102 
1024 


100'» 100'. 
1024's 10214 


103 102! 102 *% 


102'% 


page 28 


101 


101'4 


100134 


May 
Low 


c 
Va 


00 100 


9314 997 


10 


Gv 


101 


OU 


02'2 


96 100! 


00 
9614 


86 
101 


ra) 
ob 


09 


90” s% 


99! 8 


100 


94 


95 


High 


99% 


101'2 


96" 


90°% 


102'4 


101'4 


June 
Low High 


Low 


July August 


High 





99"% 98 
91 rate} 


a 100 


IA OKs) 


PARES Br 


100 


103'3 104% 102 


125 125 


97 ire) 


100', 101 
96! ‘ 9G! 
S2%% 83% 


99 99! 2 


103 
Qyl. 
Oo 


93 


100 


99 
100 


100 


100'% 


97 


101 °%s 100s 


4 995 
539 


s 100 


100 00's 100 


1u4 


100 


44s 


100!., 


71 


t VG" 4 97 


101°4 100 


1, 97 


Low High 


107° 
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October 
Low 


September 
Low High 


High 


November 


Low High Low 








100 100 


102", 


93! 


106°%3 


ae 
4 93+ 4 


109 


. oe 


101 
9?! 


160 y $ 


on 


100 


December 


High 
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1956 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1956 





: January February March April May June July August September October November December 
BONDS Lew High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Low High 





Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator— 


€ 


3°4s sinking fund debentures___1976 : ie as ean om ie hie sein oa ie —_ ates mes said pen aad on Poem ah ‘scot 98% 9914 99 10012 

3.10s sinking fund debentures___1972 aia aks " ris — i oe eels -_ ida ae oan acl shies am ae cm aa aia ar 915, 92 92 92 
Minneapolis-Mcline Co— 

6s subord income debentures____1986 


ne . ” — athe ae po —<é 84'2 85 85 872 82'%2 87 7812 82 7754 80 79 8414 80% 85 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 2 44S... 1067 96°% 96"3 onctee : ms aor sais ‘nila on > a os p.! iene 92 42 ee " 9114 91% 
Minn St Paul& S S M— 


ist mortgage 42s ine series A_-_1971 88'% 891% 3734 «©6990 8774 8954 88 897s 86°4 8732 87 88 86°54 881, 86 89'%4 85%4 86% 85°4 86i2 8334 851% 821% 83% 
Gen mtge 4s inc series A__----1991 64°s 67 65 67 6647s 6844 X62'S 68 61 65 59'S 61 60!2 6212 61 63 60!2 6214 6014 G62'2 5934 62 59 60! 5 
Missouri Kansas & Texas ist 4s_._.1990 882 92 90 9414 92's 9414 82°45 90% 8414 87 83 85 811, 88 85 87 W771, 82% 77 80 W173 76 717% 80% 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR 5s A_-.1962 97 10014 97%4 100 98}2 99%4 9534 98%4 95 97 a4 96'2 92'3 9614 90 941% 86 88 89 93 88 93 88 Y344 
Prior lien 4s series B__---_----1962 92% 93 92 9312 91 94 87 87 85 87 85!2 87 85 91 891% 89! 82 8214 82 86 E ~ 83 88 
Prior lien 4'2s series D _.1978 8814 90 87 88 89 90 8915 90 83 8512 82 85 807% 807% 75 76 76 76 73! 7534 
Cumulative adjust 5s series A_.1967 8232 8528 B2°3 85 82'2 8354 x75 8012 7434 T7'3 777s 782 T7 80°%s8 76 W712 G2 76 6778 69 59 6674 59 GAS _ 
Missouri Pacific RR 1st 5 er A__1965 36 99'% 9834 100'5 S7'2 100 nisieb — a ‘ . . 
General 4s . 1975 131'% .140 135 138'4 132%4 13673 
ist & refunding 5 erie I 1977 95°; 99 9832 100%4 97 9924 . 
ist & refunding gold 5 er G__1978 4 9812 98 ag} 963s 981 - 
Convertible gold 5? 1949 139). 150°, 145 148!2 143 148 ° 
ist & refunding gold 5 er H__1980 95% 98"s% 977%. 99° G6%4 9844 
ist & retunding 5s serie I 1981 95 IG2s 98°43 100'2 97%3 99% ‘ we sa <a f . 
Reorganization Issur 
lst mtge 4'’45S serie B 1990 : = &8 96'%4 87 911% 88°; 915 897s, 92'2 90 9134 84 9014 80'4 84%, 78! 82 v2 712 80% 75 rks) 
Ist mtge 4°, erie S 2005 ot st 95%, 85)2 90%s 87'g 903% 887. 91% 38 903% 83'4 88%4 79's 841, 17%, 81% 7T4l¢ 79 74 77 
creneral mtge 47,45 l¢ A 2020 “69 W734 66's 70°34 68%, 71 698 F1‘4e8 6914 T1lies 65!2 6914 64° s 68 67%4 71 63%2 69 ‘2 64 6818 
Gs ge inc 4 erie 5B 2030 654 = 671 62:2 662 64°, 67 65 67 66'4 68 63 66°s8 61'2 64% 64'4 67 61 657% 61! 65 
income aebenture 2045 “608 68), 59} 2 62°38 60 64 61'4 62) 2 6024 617% 56°%4 60'4 5573 5824 57\4 6028 557. 59%, 56 5, 607; 
434 oliateral trust 1976 1B’: 99}. 98% 100 100 101 1007%s 1032 101 102!) 2 99 100 99 101's 95 9915, 947, 95! 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd gold 45.199] 3 ia i 73 43° 70'2 12 "4 69 7334 69} 2 71 70°; 72 66142 702 65 65°38 65 66'4 67 66 '4 66's 67 
Monongahela Ry 3’4s serie B 1966 G7 Fie j 97 iS 9 93 93 4 93 93 42 92 92 G2 
Morrell Jgohn’ 3 debentures 1958 Bi, 99 9g 99 : r 99 98), GB's 93 9834 981, 99! 98 98 4 98 98 lea 98 98 +8] YY 
Morris & Essex 1st refdg 3 2000 66? bt ‘ 67) 4 ‘ ot t : 3 : 6344 65 621, 64 62%4 64's 690 6344 60 61% 0 61 59 607 5¢ 60 
Mountain States T & T 2°: 198¢ o7 694 os & 3 é 8273 83 81 Bl 80 81 75 if 17 a 
38 debentures 1978 = — ; = ‘s . : ve . . 
N ‘ 
Nashville Chatt & St Lou 3 er B_.1986 897% 930 18) 30 GO G0 Can = — aan aoe 7 89 89 89 89 89 89 = _ ae oe 87 87 
National Cush Regisie: Co 
4',s conv subord debenture 1981 - B : és : ae : ae 
National Dairy Products 254 1970 Y¥6 G7 lp 97 9774 sey 97 9114 96 9212 9412 4 94°% 94 94 91%2 93% 90 913% 88% 91 8814 892 87 90 
3s debentures " ee 1976 1300/2 101%,4 100%, 101% 100 101'.4 974 97%4 967% 99 98'> 99 9834 GY 93 98 : 94 95 9342 94 92 935 
3'egs debentures 1976 1002 1012 101 102 99". 101s 98 100 98%, 100 9832 9934 972 984 96 97 96 96 96 96 V5 943, 95 
National Distillers Products 3%es__1974 99%8 101 101'4 102 101 102 101'2» 1011, ; 9714 98 ; 92 92 
National Steel Corp 3's a 1982 99 100“ 100‘, 100%3 ag 101 17 994 96 97's 9614 971% 95 96 9434 95'2 9112 92 91% 912 88 89 8 90 
1st mortgage 3745 1986 . 7 —_ -— E ‘ , . a z : — 99 V2 99 a 99 100!2 
National Supply 224s debentures___1967 is 5 - = oe aed . 43 oe aan nite bios wes pat a _ = ee b bia ao Ets a ; 
National Tea Co-— 


3'2s subord conv. debentures___.1980 107 109'2 1108's 109'4 108%% 110%%4 10174 109 101'4 104%% 104'2 10814 105 10614 $7 105%% 9412 9814 9614 100 9142 99 88%, 94 

New England Tel & Tel— “ i 5 

Ist gold 412s series B____-_____1961 103 104 10373 104'!% 103 10374 102'5 10314 102 1027s 102 102% 102 102'% 100’, 102!% 101132 102 10112 10215 101% 102% 102 1025; 
82! 


> 








3s debentures —_- . es 1982 95%5 967% 96%— 967s 9514 972 941, 95's 9314 94 9334 94 9242 92% 90 90 B72 8B8!2 8714 8714 212 8242 
3s debentures - tre 1974 - . ze G4 94 94', 9514 9414 94% 941, 947% F et é 2 9434 94%, = ran 93 93 

New Jersey Bell Telephone 3!es__1988 97°4 10014 99%, 100 : 98 98 97 97 <h ed . 90'2 9042 902 90%s . 

N J Junction gtd 1st 4s____-- 1986 90 90 : . ; : 35 365 : : 

N J Power & Light ist mtge 3s__1974 3 é 941! 9412 . i 94'4 94'% 90 90 ? oa z ; : 

New Orleans Terminal 3%.4s_- _1977 . : . . - a= : ‘ ae $ ae ee 86's 8614 

New Orleans Texas & Mexico— 

[Ist 542s series A-_-.-.--- cn al 99's 101 1011's 102 101°4 102%% : slavin nae pi - erie pa —_ ‘ 
int 2s Oe sae... 1954 98° 10015 100'2 101'2 101°%4 102'8 : ee on : a 

ae ay Se 1956 98"%% 10142 99’, 100', 99%4 100%s ate en ; : 7 ees £ . A : . ans = 
tet 6466 see Sh. 3k _1956 98%, 98% 99°, 99%¢ 99%, 100%¢8 P : ; : : 

New York Central RR 4s ser A__1998 73°s 75% 7475 75%8 74 76 i0'2 74 70°: 7312 7053 72 70's 71°%2 67 71 67'% 69 67 68%, 6332 6734 62 6514 
Ref & impvt 4'os series A__ 2013 Blies 83's 81° 3 275 $l”; 53+%4 i8”%4 B2'4 1B ¢ 80%4 77 78°38 76) 2 77°s 72 TT's T2\%4 7414 72% 13% 68 73 66 70 
Ref & impvt 5s series C_-__-.2013 89 9012 89 90°%2 89%4 9148 8g! 914 6814 91 87's 89 8534 8712 79°3— 86 S0%”2 82 80'4 8142 T7V¥2 8114 7512 79% 

Coll trust 6s : 1980 103 10374 102 104 103 103 °%4 103'4 104 103'2 104*4 10332 104'%4 1032 104%s 102'2 104 101%4 102% 10114 102 101% 10142 99%4 101% 

New York Central & Hudson 3?2s_1997 81'4 82'4 81} 82 80*% 8234 76 80!» 76! 79 75'4 78 i5°s) «77% 93% T5% 7112 73% 7 721% 661% 71 65'2 68 

3i2s registered 1997 76 T7Ti2 1 79 77 79 75 76's T2452 16 74 7 7412 7415 70 73 70 70'2 G73°4 69% 65 6612 64! 6514 
Lake Shore coll gold 3’2s 1998 73 737% 71 i2 us W1'4 67 69 65'4 68 65 66% 64°%4 66%4 64 65% 63%4 65'%4 63'2 65 61 6342 60 61° 
34os registered 1998 70'2 71 69 0! 69 69 66 66 6212 6414 63 63'%2 6212 63%4 Glig 64 61 615, 
Michigan Central coll gold 3'2+_1998 73°%e 7534 i0 14 g 71%% bb 698 66 68 66 67°68 6514 666 6412 65% 62'4 65's 63% 64% 61142 63 60'2 621% 
347 registered ? 19938 70 74 O'4 17,4 8 Gly 63 69 6542 6542 66 66 64%4 65 62 63% 61 6212 62 63 61 61 58°. 61 
New York Chic & St Louis— 
Rei mortgage 3'458 serie .. 1980 92 928 te G24 Tn 18-3 961% 96° 95 95135 94°% 56 913% 94'%4 89'S 93 88 8834 83 83‘ 87! 88 84 &4 
38 series F 1986 gO): gQ7 gv G3 89 90 BB'4 389 B87!2 B87'2 8712 BT 2 87 87! 83'2 85 61 %1! 
4’: income debentures 1989 100%, 102 10] 102? 10) 101°3s 98 98 98 984 9814 98%s 98°, 98%, 97 97 90% 4 90 

N Y Connecting RR 2%«s B 1975 #9 89). 9) 91%, G}} 92 gl G2 89! 914s 89', Y0'2 66! 2 B9'4 66 86% 63 86! 31 63 80 81 i &1 

New York & Harlem gold 32 2000 ; 100 100 : ne 95 95 es 95% 95' - 

Mortgage 4S series A__- am 2043 96 97 1235 12 j215 92%% ‘ . =e 2 _ ait : / - 
Mortgage 4s series B_-_- = 2043 y2 93 9334 9338 33}, 93 93 I3°4 io = vee 

Wew York Lack & West 4s ser A_-1973 87's 89 87°; 89 $7 B89>%4 81 87a 81 84 81 8234 80's 682'2 75 79 7512 79 78 78 72 76%, 9134 %2% 
415s series B 1973 9332 94 13°54 4°98 #3 95 91 91's 91 93 S74 87% &6 86 85 85 81'2 8312 62 85 80 83 80's 81°% 

N Y New Haven & Hartford— q : ae eee 
ist & refunding 4s series A__--2007 70!2 73%% 65 713 6734 70 65 68% 6514 6772 64°52 6742 64’2 66'2 60'2 657% 997 62 98°2 G1 3 59 51n 58% 
General mortgage inc 432s A 2022 6324 69 7 64%% 4 63% x53 O'2 2 33°74 50°24 92 °% 50 50 50'g 55°s 49'2 52 4% '2 1 43 49), 42'2 48'% 
Harlem River & Port Chester— 

lst mortgage 414s series A 1973 7 99 94%: 96) 94154 9435 94) 94’ 2 94 940 ara a 91 92 92! 921% 91 91 ‘ a isi —_ 

N Y Ont & Western Ist gold 4s 1992 674 71% 47% 7 54 635 3) 3°32 4° 21% 4°4 1% 44 514 4%4 5 3'8 5 3°4 4% 2% 37% 3 3% | 
General 4s -- I: ere ie 1955 334 4 3} 4°%4 242 3° 4 344 3 4 27 o% eo” 4 3% 2° 8 31% 2 3 2B 3/2 2 275% 2° 2! 

N Y Power & Light 1st mtge 234s_1975 923, 95 447, 95%; 91°; 954 90'4 92 91'%2 92% 10s 9) 90%2 92 6 90}2 91 14 coe a 89'‘2a 89 84 1 85 6 82 M4 84 4 

N Y & Putnam Ist cons gtd g 45__1993 7514 753% i5 75 4%, Tdt2 74 7434 74 75 7332 74" 73 76 72 722 71°%3 72 73 73 73 13 72 i2 

N Y State El & Gas 2%458 : 1977 ‘ . —_— - - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - -- _ -- -- - 

N Susquehanna & Jestern - - 

‘ Term ergy nie . viaaeeschian _1994 69 71 7 70°: 71% Ti% 73 73 73 73 75 75 74°4 75 7c 70 69 69 - 69 69 68! 1 68% | 
Ist & corns mtge 4s ser A 2004 613, 615% 61 61%, 55 58 18'4 60 60 60 8 9 595 O42 4 29 7 ts) 61 63! 61 63 
General mortgage 412s series A_-2019 47 474 46 4% 4€ 47°; 842% 8 475% 43 46 46 +7 +6 $7 46°: 49 46 4% 4 4 4% 45 46 495 4 i ‘ | 

N Y Telephone 2%4s series D 1982 92 94%4 44 94 Jia Jove 88%, 93 89 90% os a 88 90 S6"%— SS oh 7 Bea -+- i oi Se : . ; \ 
Refunding mortgage 342s ser E--1978 99 99 1874 100%, 100 101 98%, 100 - 94 98 972 972 97 97 95 Ds 36 Ib 3% 88 88% 99 
Refunding mortgage 3s series F_1981 9753 9815 Ge a9 96%, 98 +4 96'2 93 95 44 94 93 93 90 90° 87 36 37 86 b% 88 Bi o4 | 
Refunding mortgage 3s series H_1989 95} 7 7 i7 2 982% 5 98% } 92 2 y235 92 G215 912 91%2 : at 86 86 86 84 i 
Ref mortgage 3¥%as series I 1996 ; se G35 99°, 9314 9914 97 984 9512 955%, 94 95734 cae: re 

| 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp— ss _ : ant 
General mortgage 2%4s_---.-.--1980 --- ee 95%—8 99% - - -- . ~— wie W4 = ~— wee - ~ m+ == re —s _as ’ | 
Genera! mortgage 27,s_--------1980 95 95'% 94" 9642 ; > e ee ees na " ; mais. SERS 1 ra Bs ms it oH = 
General mortgage 342s_--------1983 1022 10% 1025; 103 100 =102%2 98'4 2100's - 00 — . oo = = an} 4 ae se ae ges —_— = | 

tenera "'tepage 3148 983 104’. 104’2 4 ‘ 4 976 | 
ae ee ee a oneee re 1146 117 11642 118 11442 116'2 112 114 11178 113 11152 112% 110 112% 10312 106'2 104 106'% 104% 106 13 +e 

North Central gen & ref 5s ser A--1974 : 10872 110 1082 105 °2 . . ; ies ' a - Boe : 106 108 101 on “9q 
General & ref 4's series A--~-- 1974 i106 1062 ho “ - -- ~- -- -— -- -~ -- -- -- T04*2 104%2 -- -- -— . 101%2 101% JY had | 

7 oY Te c *ac RI ae “ 
— ——— — -™ ________1973 102% 103 2 102%% 102%,  100%% 100°, 99°4 99% 101 101 — = -- -- -- — ~~ —— == a of 9 ; 
3%s debentures ~_-------- 1973 101'2 101°2 100%4 10 100%. —, , of mS 9712 99% 98%4 99 ae ii a -- - te 91% 91% 93% 90 a 
3145 shentures _. : aa 1974 100 100%4 100°. 101%, 101 101°4 8'2 92 IB" 4 99 = x ; B'4 90 4 ; 6 , v4 vl'4 91/4 
Northe A, Pacific Ry prior lien 4s_.1997 1068's 109% 109’s 110'2 108 1092 105%2 108 105 106° — 8 by ds bys i 102‘2 1042 19 02°2 ig oS oS - 9 O% 
4s registered oe ae ae ; - - 103%2 104 ; na . — — = a 4Us 7/2 P 71 an <r 4 a coe ; 2% ae 65 68s | 
General lien gold 3s- __Jan 2047 77% (9 78 79°%4 184 19% 2 732 78% 73°38 49% 74'2 V6 (2 15° 4 66 é 2D 4/4 ; ‘ = i 90 '%6 an ae ‘ 
3s registered ar adil __2047 7538 752 72% TAM 15 Ti _45 12 71 ms. ; oe ees a = ro =] “ aa - =, - ahi 
Refunding & impvt 412s ser A--2047 106'2 109% 10634 10744 107 108 10542 108% 101 104°%4 100 Ya 101'9 100''8 )1%8 4 + a oo - 4 B3 rt 2 - a 
Collateral trust 4s__- : -_1984 10342 104 102%4 104 10234 102°% 102 104 9 102 100%, 102’%%4 9932 101 98% 2 JO%4@ 212 39 572 ] 95 4/2 r 9: : 

Northern States Power (Minn.)— sone 941 941 : ; ; ae _ ¢ my es ; 84 Q4 
ist ont 4 23 ‘8 ARACTD ~~777771975 9358 951% 9442 95% 93% 95% 927% «693% 90%. 91%2 91% 9272 90'2 91'2 ; 87'S 8812 8513 86% 8 86 84 | 
1st mortgage 38 on ----------1978 = : faa . <P ; ey 9012 902 90 90 89 89 : ae ; - oe a i 
ist mortgage 234s_--_----------1979 - = ; 101 101 92>, 93 z ; : = y : ; 92 92 i 
Set mortaage 34466.....---------2902 10112 1011s 102% 302%2 20hi2 BNh'2 99 99 98% 99 98% 98% wd 54 4 cme r r 90 90 89> 891% H 
lst mortgage 3 %s-_----~----- ----1984 -- -- — . ” : : ae 103 104 102°4 103%4 h 
1st mortgage 44s i966 921% 9212 __ F 91% 92 a oe . ic 84°2 844% : s 8442 8442 fF 
(Wis) ist mortgage 2°%%s_---~-- =. -- -- — say 5 : vie “7 Soe : - wise ; a e is = | 

ist mortgage 3s_-~----------- 97 -- -- - ies sain sa ai = = ii — nite _ 

eget yoo a _.._-1975 102 107 100'!2 104%2 9972 106'2 95'4 100'2 94'2 100'2 93% 97% 89'2 G54 69°2 93 68 93% 8%'4 9377/2 1 96% - 102%%4 i 








1 Qo re = ae a et a - —s 
Northwestern Bell Tel 2%4s deb...1984_ - - Sli2 Ye : 














NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28. 
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1956 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1956 











January February March April May June July September October November Decemb 
> P . . . . ‘ % = er 
BONDS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 





mortgage 
mtge 3%¢ 
mortgage 


Oregon-Wash RR & Nav 3s ser 9 Y, 101% 9912 


‘ 
4 


Gas & Elec 3128 series I 1966 ; ¥, » 10212 102'4 102'4 101%4 102 
refunding 3s series J _1970 9874 100 9G! 100 97 99! : 83% 96 97° 
refunding 3 eries K oe | 99 100 * a ! 100'4 97 9914 97% ; 97 92 
efunding 3s series L 1974 9673 991% 98'2 99° 99% 93%, 964% ‘ 97% 9445 96 
f series M nkere 96142 9B%,4 3 »*4 98% { 96 93 "3 95'4 94°, 95% 
series N ee i ks 97% 98%%4 99° y 99% 93" 95% 2 94'5 95! 
series P 1981 92 934 92°% 93 93 74 92 93 90's 90 
series Q 1980 947%, 947% 95% D‘8 9: 95%6 78 92' : 9: 91 91 
, ser R 1982 9712 982 ba 997; . 961% 96 
s 1983. 951» 97 973% 98% os - 93 94 
1976 96°, 96° s My 98 9: 93°% 93° 
1985 103 104*%4 104'% 100°% 101%% 100’, 109 
1984 98 98% 99 "4 4 100%, 98 "2 98's ‘ 9415 96 
1984 98 98° ; 41, 100'4 96 97 I, 96 96 
1987 103'% 104 , ‘ 10372 100 7% 100°% 100° 
1988 
1985 911% 923 923 l% 93% 56'2 90 1, 89 
debenture 1986 931, 94 ¢ 94%%4 l7% 89% 
debentures 1987 97°3 99! 9s 99” 99'% 93 97'%2 ‘ 94 
debenture 1978 100%, 102 101°%%4 95'S 101°% 97 
debenture 1983 984 99 y 100 y 97 2 2 Ma 95! 
debenture 1981 1, 2 100 
debent 5 1991 105% 106 UP f 105% 2 105 a 10] 
I 1988 — ane we 100 


00 
Yo 


4]! 


Re RR RR Re RRR ee eee? 


& 


+ 


; 
4 
4 


Pacific Wester: 
sées debent 
Pennsylvania 
ist mortgage 3 9T7E Y y 94%4 99 c c 933 9214 943 92 943 7% ‘ : . . 7} 25 oe 
Pennsyivania RR iia i = iia te 
Consolidated 4'+ss 1960 2 10514 
General 4/258 series ¢ 1965 8 2 107 
General 5 erie B 1968 2 10814 10? 
General 44 serie D 1981 , 72 102° 92 
General 4!49 series E 1984 2 2 102"4 eg 91 
General mtge 3%s series F 1985 8 85! 852 tH B2 oy , 51, Fs 733 ‘ mate ae 
Peoria & Eastern 4s extended 1960 : $9’, ; 7 71, 71 ile os 97 
Income 4 1990 9872! eb 6 77 me os 
Pere Marquette Ry 3%@s ser D 1980 ; ¢ 100% 971, ( » ; a3 ; ite 
Philadelphia Baltimore & Wash i o — Hs see 
General 5s serie B 1974 > 105! 
General gold 432s series C 1977 Vy 5 105'% 100 1% 100 : 
Phila Electric 1st ref mtge 244s 1971 ‘ 2 1% 95% 97 , 2 3 ¢ : 8615 87 
[Ist & retund mortgage 2%%4s 1967 2 ’ 95%% 98% 94), 9! G71, 7 94° 957 92 ‘ 113% ‘ 92, 991, 90 
Ist & refunding 2%4s____-_- eee 542 f 96%4 87 ' Ors 
lst & refunding 2°%4s__- 1981 9° 9° 93% 9342 84 391 ‘ 
Ist & refunding 2%s__.__.-_-__1978 90 87 
Ist & ref 3145 1982 : 2 102 103% 90 
91 
91%, 8&9 
9434 92 


102 
100 


lst & refunding mortgage 3 %ss__1983 100's% 101 1, 99! » 1 ef i. : aoe bo | ema e. 91% 
Ist ref mortgage 3%s__- 1985 991% 101 : a ’ . ‘ “4 
Phillips Petroleum 2%s___-__-_____1964 2 ; , ‘ 9734 99 


Pillsbury Mills 3'3s debentures 1972 100% 100 100'% 1007s 
Pitts Besscmer & Lake Erie RR 
Ist mortgage 2724s series A 1996 : 90'2 90% 
Pitts Cinn Conic & St Louis Ry— 
Cons gtd gold 4s series G 1957 ‘ , a 100'% 100'% ; ; 100 109 100: 100! 100 
Cons gtd gold 4s series H 1960 a= 102°% 1025 > 101 
Cons gtd goid 4'2s series I 1963 : 106'2 106'2 105% 105%%4 105 ; : 104 104 103 103 103 101 
Cons etd gold 42s series J 1964 ‘ a : 106 106 ize é 105 105 
Fittsbg Cinn Chic & St Louis RR 
General mortgage 5s series A 1970 108'% 1087% 108'% 108°%% 107 108'2 102 °% 105 104 105 104 105 100 101% 100 101! 10214 100 102 
General mortgage eries B 1975 108 109 108’2 110 106 109 102°%% ; 3 105% 105 105 ; 104'2 105 100 10° 199 11 101 ~ 102 
General morteage 3%48 series E_1975 91 91 9015 91'2 91% 93 8 87 87'4 88 j 86 86 86 87 85'% 87 a 86 23 
Pittshgh Coke & Chem 322s 1964 100 100 101 10035 100% J 1 100'%2 100! 933, 983% 99 
Pittsburgh Consol Coal 312s debs 1965 100 100'%4 100'4 101 100'4 100'%, { 9614 96'5 97 951% 95! 514 O61 OG) ar} 06 3 
Pittsburgh Pilere Glas 3s debs 1967 99% 101% 101'4 102 98°34 102 98'% 98 99'2 98'2 99 ¥, 9774 98 4'. 57 95'% 97 ! 96 
Pittsburgh & West Va Ry ” P i 
lst mortgage 372s series A 1984 . : os = F =, ; a 98 98 
Pitts Youngstown & Ashtabula 
1st general 5s series B 1962 a , 104% 104%% 104% 104!% 102 102 : ; : a 100 
lst general 5s series C 1974 - ; , 
[st general 4’2s series D 1977 : : - ; = , 
Plantation Pipe Line 2%4s 1970 a — c 94 , ¢ 89 91 91 
34os sinking fund debentures 1986 
Potomac Electric Power Co 
[Ist mortgage 3'4s 1977 . Ca a = . e 
lst mortgage 3s 1983 100 — - . 7 ms 100 
First mortgage 272s 1984 . ; i 
Procter & Gamble 37ss debs 1981 b “ ; ; : 100'!% 1021, 101! 2 9934 10114 


9312 


100 100 
99 99 
100'% 101 


7 


Public Service Elec & Gas Co— 
3s debentures ..1963 99% > 100%% 98% 100% 98 99 
lst & refunding mortgage 3'4s_.1968 101'%4 2 102'2 102 102! 100's 101%% 
Ist & refunding mortgage 5s .2037 a —_ 138°4 : ; 
ist & refunding mortgage 8s 2037 20d 20% 208 
lst & refunding mortgage 3s 1972 98 9814 99 97 981% 98 98'2 96 96 
[Ist & refunding mortgage 27ss__1979 95 96%4 96 96"; 96°%% 90'4 95 90% 90%% 91 
3%s debentures ____~- 1972 102°%4 103%%4 104'4 102 10214 987, 101 99 100). 9324 
lst & ref mtge 3%s a= 1983 100", 100%4 10314 102'4 102'% O71. 
3¥2s debentures 1975 103% 104 104° 4 103 104! 100'2 103 100'2 101%, 100 


Q 


Quaker Oats 2%s debentures_____1964 


R 


Radio Corp of America— 

3¥%s conv sttbord debentures____1980 112% 10934 111% 1M 110% 115% 109 113% 108', 112%% 2 3 106'%2 111'% 
Reading Co 3's series D__ 1995 8434 84's 85 8 84 85" 4 62 834 60 827% 7 7914 80 
Reynolds (R J) Tobacco 3s _._-1973 1144 981% 9814 992 *. - 9542 975 96 96! 2 95) G6 4» 95! 9! 95 
Rheem Mfg Co 37s debs 1975 9812 99', 100 Qs 9712 98 97%— 975% 974 97% 
Rhinelbe Union 7s s f mtge 1946 . i eo : ; ; 

344s assented _ --~~1946 
Rhine-Westphalia Elec Power Corp— 

Direct mortgage 7: 1950 

Direct mortgage 6 1952 

Consolidated mortgage 6s 1953 

Consolidated mortgage 6s 1955 
Rachester Gas & Electric Corp 

General mtge 42s series D 1977 

General mtge 3%s series J 1969 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on 
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1956 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1956 








: January February M ; 
BONDS Low High Low ig ae April May J . 
g Low High Low High Low High Low lage 5 July August September October N 
4 ow High Low High Low High Low High Low High Lew High fom ties pe 
Baguenay Power 35 ser A_--_-___-_1971 dom 
St Lawrence & Adir lst gold 5s___1996 88 8815 ee a an rite pe == wes - -- -- — 
OES ES ae 1996 i i Se = 89 "2 7 87 88 88 85 85 ee pa 83% 85 oe ate, — ssi can iia — — 
6t Louis-San Francisco Ry— z at : ° 92 93 93 95 95 “a 91 91! 91% 91% os m< ee ite ar ne — —_ 
lst mtge 4s series A-_.._......1997 99 1001 100 101 99 . pts eee ae e ie ne - "= — — 
2nd mtge 42s series A____ 2022 9374 95 9425 97 a a 93. 99% = 96 98% 9542 97% 94 98 923% 95% 71 91 - 
Ist mortgage 4s series B__- 1980 101%» 101: pS ees: woe U X88°s 9618 8912 911% 8912 91 87'2 903 8815 891. a ——~ 81% 87 81 83 
5s income debs series A__ es: i ; ome >: aa’ en ne ce = oe oe. eee 3% 88% WH 82% WK Ti% 
-- -- -- - -- oe sae ay i <n 70 73% $9 # 72 65 70Y 64.67% 
2 V4 64 67% 
St Louis Southwestern RR list 4s__1989 1127, 113! 
. : JOr <'3 x 113 33 5 
2nd gold 4s inc bond ctfs___Nov 1989 105%, 106%. desi Ht . i a, ae 109-1095 107 + =108 x 4 104 105 7 
St Paul & Duluth cons 4s ________1968 a 107 100% 101 = 100% 100% -- -- 98 98 om es — ss Ee Ue 
Bs Paul Union Depot 3'ss ““B’___-1971 93 99% “ aa oie bs 100 ¥2 _ se ate 98 98 98 98 ~~ ~~ _ -- -_ nae ai. po 
cioto V & N E lst gold 4s 1989 “in e — “Tr _— “8 9T%_  ~- -- ~- -- ae 9: 9: z : 9 90 89 Ra Pore a 
— ae Se 26 — debs 1971 ‘ ms —— “4 - 109! 112 109 112 -- ‘an a id si ” -- - 90 90 89%, 891%, Bb 90 
boa r Lines RR— Ti ae foes! cee 91% 112 ‘ 2% 109 111% 111! ; 5 Vp , po = ~~ — se 100 
ps Ay Syencndly- ql es Pe oe Sa, : 4113 105%2 112% 100% 10114 100 104% 93 102% 9342 9842 
Stun Getentuees ee ase ions 9414 943% 94% 941% 94% 94% 94%, 94% 87 941% 87 87 
Seagrams (Jos E) Sons 242s debs__1966 93 93 92! a 92! F% vs 100% 10014 . =~ ge -- -- - sa a 92 9: = wi es Be 87 87 
. 7 SS er ee ah Riga eae 8 ~he a3, aa 92 92 92 92 92 92'% 92 92 : : en Be 88 Ra = — 
ervice Pipe Line 3.20: __1982 O11! 0123 , 7 7 a = a : —- -— -- 5 93 93 V x =e We me 88 88 88 
ee i -----—-—- Be Ph 101% 101 Ya 203% 101% 102 97 98 98% 98% 98% 9812 9494 99 93% 93% ao = — ss _ -- inn ka 
Siemens & Halske 6!2s___________ 1951 " a — 7 93%4 94%'2 90 921% 90°s8 921, 9153 9234 9144 925% 901% 9114 86 4 92” 92% pe — 9234 92% 
Gilesian American 7s_____________ 1941 143, 75% 15% 77 79 79 4, m as a — — -- -- =i -- n° sues : a “ lll 84% 87% 
Sinclair Oil Corp— 
3%s subord cuuy debentures____1983 127 130% 28! 7 TY, 71 
ath Shay suberd Sehoatures 1986 . : 8 12 137 137 147% 147 157% 141 163 144 150'2 149 15614 141 155% 132 146". 131 1 
Skelly Oil 234s deben-ures__-_ 1965 97% 971% 973% 98) rag ov. aay sea ‘ = ~~ sen -- _- aN " 7 ~~ ae + Hi aa 346 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 222s___---_-- 1976 91% 93! ast. of:. 0% ay 974 98%, 962 97% sia we 96% 961% 96 \ 5, ar = a ee 104% 107% 107% 112% 
d ‘ 8 93'%4 92', 921, 90% 921% 88 91 8° aE so 2 2 96142 96% i G2 g2y% 8 
south’ & North ene asa eas ee ee 2. 2. 9 90% 905% 92% 8814 911, 88 89 87%, 88% 865% 87% 85 85% 8 a7 
uthern Beli Tel & Tel— 4 me ; i =F 4g aes — 27 _ -- m i 4 87% 
3s debentures ________- 1979 9724 98"! 98%% 99! 9 53, Ss ee nt; ad i ws mh — ‘ae ria 
----------------- . 4 981% 99', 98 9915 95% 98% , <7 4 
Soe | aaa 3 ee ae rat 9214 93's 93 935, 93% 93% 39 o 911; ou i + 2 a Sere 95 9514 87% 90 83% 89% 88% 885% 88 89 1 
‘eo eg ere ee 1 94 94 941% 941, 92% 921; ? * Z4 by 8 85%°4 8633 8534 85%, 831 , 4y 
Southern Calif Edison— a . i ate ge ca <F as 89% 89% = -- + : = ae ra = ve 
3%s convertible debentures 1970 114™% 116 1145 117 5 , ‘a ne aes e cet ae eal = & 
PS_—_—__1- 7°72 2 116° 1197 11244 117 1123 y, y x 
Southern Indiana Ry ist m 2%s__1994 8215 ~ a4 a ; 9% 2 234 114% 113 116% 115% 119% 112% 1193; Ve a r 
Southern Natural Gas Co— 4 = oe ” - ea iste - = $0 80 80 80 . =e : a a ee — — 7s 
4%s conv debentures____---_--_ 1973 122'4 125 1231 12424 1225% 125 991%, 1953; ‘ ~ ag bi 7 i =a ad » 
Southern Pacific Co— O/2 S634 e238 169 122% 125%% 123 129 124 131 1285s. 13534 12834 135 124% 128%, 
Ist 4%s (Oregon Lines) ser A__1977 10574 107 106 107'2 10512 107 104%4 105° 102% 10534 93/ 5 = 1 apna pe — a So 
Se et ke 1969 195 106'% 105% 106'S 10314 106% 1035 105 : ae 102%4 105 10414 1051 98 104% 97% 991% 981% 101 s ; 
: 2 342 105 103 104 03° : : 2 97 102 ¥, ’ 
Se eee aaa 1981 10532 106% 10533 106 104 106 103. 105 10214 104 ‘ camer — 103 104% 9972 104'4 9734 10154 98% 101% 96 102 = = By 
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SINGER, BEAN & MACKIE, Inc. 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 5 
HAnover 2-0270 NY 1-1825 & 1-4844 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS 
IN OVER 350 STOCKS 


Direct Wires to 
Reynolds & Co., Philadelphia 


Fewel & Co., Los Angeles Burton J. Vincent & Co., Chicago 


























